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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE. 


In placing this history of Noble County before their patrons, the publishers 
believe that their work will stand the test of candid criticism. They have spared 
neither time, labor nor expense to make the history all that it ought to be; and 
they feel assured that those citizens, who for a year have watched with friendly 
interest the progress of the work, will not be disappointed with the result of their 
efforts. ‘I'hat a book containing thousands of dates and names should be absolutely 
free from trivial errors, they do not claim, and thinking people will not expect; 
but such has been the care bestowed upon-the work by competent, experienced 
men—writers, printers and proofreaders—it is believed that even the incon- 
sequential class of errors have been reduced to the minimum and that essential 
mis-statements of facts have been wholly avoided. The publishers have endeav- 
ored, by the aid of all that is excellent in the art of typography and the book- 
binder’s skill, to send forth the history clothed as its worth deserves. 

The publishers desire publicly to express their thanks for contributions and 
favors from Hon. W. H. Frazier, John Lemmax, E. P. Sullivan, G. W. Taylor, 
D. S. Spriggs, Judge W. C. Okey, John Noble, Gen. W. H. Enochs of Ironton, 
Ohio, Fult. Caldwell, Chris. McKee, J. W. Robinson of Louisville, Ky., Col. 
C.S. Sargeant, Dr. John W. Kraps, Hon. L. W. Finley, 8. B. Philpot, Capt. 
I. C. Phillips, W. H. Cooley, Capt. W. H. Moseley, B. F. Penn, I. C. Wernecke, 
C. Foster, F. M. Thompson. The county officials and the editors of the Cald- 
well newspapers, Messrs. Cooley, Jennings, Martin and Evans, members of the 
medical and legal professions, ministers of the Gospel, the G. A. R. posts and 
soldiers of the Rebellion, and old residents generally, who have given information 
of importance and value, are also assured that their courtesies have been appreci- 
ated. The chapters relating to the pioneer histories of the various townships and 
villages of the county have beeri gleaned largely from personal interviews with 
the oldest residents and best informed citizens in all parts of the county. ‘lo 
name all who have aided in making the volume interesting and valuable would 
require a chapter by itself. Suffice it to say, that the publishers desire to return 
sincere and heartfelt thanks for the interest manifested in the work by all 
intelligent citizens of the county, and for the uniform courtesy and kindness 
with which they have been received by all with whom they have had business or 
social relations. 

Chicago, IIl., 1887. L. H. Watkins & Co. 
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HISTORY OF NOBLE COUNTY, OHIO. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DAWN OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. 


First WHITE MEN IN. THE WEsT— UNIMPORTANT RESULTS FROM SPANISH EXPLORATIONS 
— Tue Lake REGION EXPLORED IN 16738 — JoLIET AND MARQUETTE— CHEVALIER LA 
SALLE THE First WuitkE MAN IN THE OHIO VALLEY — ACCOUNT OF HIS JOURNEY — 
PROBABLE EXPLORATION OF THE MuUsKINGUM— THEIR MISSIONARIES AND TRADERS 
—ENGLISHMEN IN THE Onf0 VALLEY, 1730-1751— Tue Onto Lanp Company oF ViR- 
GintA — Its UnsuccessFuL ATTEMPT TO FounpD A SETTLEMENT — CHRISTOPHER GusT’s 
JOURNEY, 1750— GroRGE WASHINGTON AT VENANGO, 1753 — CoLONEL BouquEt’s MIL- 
ITARY EXPEDITION, 1764— GEORGE WASHINGTON ON THE Ont0, 1770— THE Massacre 
oF INDIANS AT YELLOW CREEK, 1774— THE County or ILLINoIs— THE MorRAVIAN 
SETTLEMENTS ON THE TUSCARAWAS— THE MASSACRE AT GNADENHUTTEN, 1782 — Con- 
FLICTING CLAIMS AS TO THE OWNERSHIP OF THE WEST— STATE CLAIMS CEDED — IM- 


PORTANT TREATIES WITH THE INDIANS. 


EAR the thirty-fourth parallel 

of north latitude, in the year 
1541, Ferdinand de Soto and his com- 
panions reached and discovered the 
Mississippi River. This was doubt- 
less the first expedition ever made by 
white men into the great central val- 
ley of North America. But the 
visionary and imaginative Spaniards 
wasted their efforts in a vain search 
for El Dorados, or the fountain of 
perpetual youth; and, apart from 
the establishment of the first settle- 
ment in the United States at St. 
Augustine, in 1565. Their discover- 
ies and explorations, from the begin- 
ning to near the close of the six- 
teenth century, were barren of im- 
portant results in the history of this 


country. 
2 


17 


But there was a nation which 
looked with practical gaze upon the 
newly-discovered world and sought 
to make at least a part of it their 
own. The French were among the 
earliest adventurers in the new land, 
and their efforts to explore and col- 
onize it were most active and ener- 
getic. But it was not until near the 
middle of the seventeenth century 
that the French were led to explore 
the region of the great lakes, and 
then religious zeal was the only in- 
spiration of the explorers. Lake Su- 
perior was visited in 1641 by Charles 
Raymbault, the first of the mission- 
ary explorers of the Northwest. Dur- 
ing the next thirty years, the Jesuits 
continued their explorations with 
great diligence and activity, establish- 
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ing missions at various points north 
of the lakes, also in Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Illinois. 

Joliet and Marquette, the former 
a Quebec merchant, and the latter a 
Jesuit missionary, in 1673 explored 
the country about the northern lakes, 


passed from Green Bay up the Fox ° 


and down the Wisconsin River into 
the Mississippi, and explored that 
river as far as the mouth of the 
Arkansas, returning by the Illinois 
and Chicago rivers to Lake Michigan. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the 
chief historians of the country that 
Robert Chevalier La Salle was the 
first white man to explore the beau- 
tiful stream now known as the Ohio, 
and the first to tread the soil of the 
great State named from the river. 
The earliest explorers of the Missis- 
sippi region considered the Ohio and 
Wabash as one stream, and gave the 
name Ouabache to both. 

La Salle was born in France in 
1635, and educated for the priest- 
hood; but his adventurous spirit 
would not brook the seclusion of the 
cloister. He came to Canada in 1666 
and plunged boldly into the wilder- 
ness to make a name as an explorer. 
Soon after we find him among the 
Seneca Indians of New York, seek- 
ing a guide to lead him into the 
country of the Delawares. Success- 
ful in his quest — having obtained a 
Shawnee prisoner by gifts to the 


Senecas—he set out upon his haz- ' 


ardous expedition. As the records of 
three years of his wanderings are lost 
to the world, there is no direct. evi- 
dence as to the route which he took 
to reach and explore the Ohio River. 


Several Ohio writers have asserted, 
with some showing of probability, 
that after proceeding up Lake Erie 
to the mouth of the Cuyahoya he fol- 
lowed that river to the portage and 
reached the Ohio by the Tuscarawas 
and the Muskingum. It is generally 
agreed that the time of his journey 
was the winter of 1669-70. Others 
maintain that La Salle crossed Lake 
Erie to the Maumee, and came to the 
Ohio by that stream and the Miami. 
But the weight of historical evidence 


supports the generally accepted and 


more probable theory that he jour- 
neyed from the Seneca country to the 
Allegheny, and down that river to the 
Ohio, whence he explored its chief 
tributaries. Hence, although he may 
not have reached the Ohio by way of 
the Muskingum, it is very likely that 
he explored the latter stream during 
some part of his three-years of wan- 
dering. 

In 1679, La Salle, who was then at 
the French post of Fort Frontenac, 
on Lake Ontario, built and launched 
upon Lake Erie the Griffin, a bark of 
sixtv ton’s burden, the first vessel 
that ever navigated the waters of the 
lake; sailed across Lakes Erie and 
Huron to the Straits of Mackinac, 
and thence to Green Bay. From 
this point he sent back the Griffin 
with a cargo of furs, and, accom- 
panied by Father Louis Hennepin (a 
Franciscan monk) and fourteen other 
men, journeyed farther into the wild 
and unknown region. They pro- 
ceeded in canoes by way of the St. 
Joseph, Kankakee and Illinois rivers 
to Peoria Lake, in the vicinity of 
which La Salle erected a fort and 
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trading station. Then, leaving his 
lieutenant, Monsieur Tonti,and some 
of the men in charge of the station, 
he returned to Mackinac, where the 
Jesuits had a missionary*settlement, 
and spent some months voyaging 
between that point and Fort Fronte- 
nac. 

In January, 1682, La Salle set out 
ona grand voyage to discover the 
mouth of the Mississippi. By way 
of Lake Michigan, the Chicago and 
Illinois rivers, he reached the great 
river and descended it as far as the 
site of New Orleans. There, on the 
9th of April, with due solmenities, in 
the name of Louis, king of France, he 
took possession of “the country of 
Louisiana, all its seas, harbors, ports, 
bays, adjacent straits, na- 
tions, people, provinces, cities, towns, 
villages, mines, minerals, fisheries, 
streams and rivers,” from the Gulf 
to the sources of the Mississippi. 

After this expedition the great 
voyageur returned to his native land 
and induced his government to fit 
out an expedition for the purpose of 
planting a colony on the Mississippi.. 
Sailing from France in 1685, he 
reached the Gulf of Mexico, but 
failed to discover the mouth of the 
Father of Waters. Landing within 
the present State of Texas, he ex- 
plored the adjacent region some dis- 
tance westward and northward. La 
Salle was murdered in March, 1687, 
by two of his own men. Thus per- 
ished one of the bravest and most 
gallant of the explorers of the New 
World. His scheme of colonization 
was a failure; but upon the strength 
of his action in taking possession of 


ing to the Indians. 


the country in the name of the king, 
France laid claim to the vast terri- 
tory of Louisiana. 

As early as 1688 France had estab- 
lished military posts at Frontenac, 
Niagara, Mackinac, and on the TIli- 
nois River, and before 1750 French 
settlements were established at sev- 
eral points on the great lakes and in 
the Mississippi Valley. But of the 
Ohio Valley, from the death of La 
Salle to near the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, there is little authen- 
tic history except that furnished by 
the journals of the Jesuit missiona- 
ries, who traversed the country along 
the Wabash and Maumee and the 
Illinois,founding missions and preach- 
Soon after the 
missionaries began their labors the 
French traders established posts, and 
to some extent explored the country. 
They had a trading-post at or near 
the mouth of the Maumee as early as 
1680, and traveled back and forth 
from Canada to the Mississippi ; later 
they traveled to that stream by way 
of the Maumee, the Wabash and the 
Ohio, and from Presque Isle, on Lake 
Erie, by way of the Allegheny 
(which was long known as the Ohio), 
and the Ohio. 

The entire region west of the Alle- 
ghenies was little known to the Eng- 
lish prior to 1740, when English 
traders began to supersede the 
French. The colonial governments 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania espe- 
cially encouraged and fostered the 
commerce between the whites and 
the Indians. In this Virginia took 
the lead. Governor Spotswood was 
an enthusiast upon the subject, and 
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after exploring and finding a practical 
passage through the Alleghenies in 
1714 he entered eagerly upon the 
project of taking possession of the 
country beyond them. He urged 
upon the British government the 
importance of obtaining such a foot- 
hold in the West as to be able to re- 
sist the growth of French influence. 
One romantic feature of his work 
was the founding of the Transmon- 
tane order of knights, with the motto, 
Sicjuvat transcendere montes. Though 
no systematic settlement or ex- 
ploration resulted, yet from time 
to time adventurers reached La 
Belle Riviere —the Beautiful River 
-—as the French called the Ohio. 
Had Governor Spotswood’s advice 
been heeded, the long and bloody 
French and Indian war (1754-63) 
might not have been necessary to 
dislodge the French from the West. 

English traders visited the Ohio 
between 1730 and 1740, and were 


licensed by the government of Penn-_ 


sylvania to trade as far west as the 
Mississippi in 1744. John Howard 
descended the Ohio in 1742, and was 
captured on the Mississippi by the 
French. In 1748 Conrad Weiser, 
acting for the English, visited Logs- 
town, a Shawnee town on the Ohio, 
a short distance from Pittsburgh, 
bearing gifts to gain the favor of the 
savages. Soon after, the renowned 
pioneer, George Croghan, accom- 
panied by Andrew Montour, a Seneca 
half-breed, journeyed Westward into 
the country of the Miamis, won the 
favor of the tribes by gifts, and in 
1751 erected a stockade on the great 
Miami within the present limits of 


Shelby County, Ohio. This station, 
which was called Pickawillamy, was 
destroyed by the French and Indians 
in June of the following year. It 
was doubtless the first structure 
erected by the hands of Englishmen 
within the limits of the State. 

Prior to 1750 the French estab- 
lished a trading-station and built a 
fort at Sandusky, and made asystem- 
atic exploration of the Ohio and its 
tributaries. The expedition for this 
purpose was sent out by the Marquis 
de la Galissoniere, captain-general of 
New France, and was led by Celeron 
de Bienville. In 1798 a leaden plate 
was found at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum, which bore an inscription of 
which the following is a translation: 

“Tn the year of 1749, of the reign 
of Louis XV of France, we, Celeron, 
commandant of a detachment sent by 
the Marquis de la Galissoniere, cap- 
tain-general of New France, in order 
to establish tranquillity among some 
villages of savages of these parts, 
have buried this plate at the mouth 
of the river Chi-no-da-hich-e-tha, the 
18th of August, near the river Ohio, 
otherwise Beautiful River, as a monu- 
ment of renewal of possession which 
we have taken of the said river Ohio, 
and of all those which empty them- 
selves into it, and of all the lands of 
both sides, even to the sources of 
said rivers, as have enjoyed or ought 
to have enjoyed the preceding kings 
of France, and that they have main- 
tained themselves there by force of 
arms and by treaties, especially by 
those of Ryswick, of Utrecht and of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.” Another plate 
bearing a similar inscription was 
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found later at the mouth of the Kana- 
wha, and a few years ago one of like 
purport was found on the Upper 
Allegheny. 

The first concerted movement look- 
ing toward the establishment of an 
English colony in the Ohio Valley 
was made in 1748, when twelve 
prominent Virginians, among whom 
were Robert Dinwiddie, governor of 
the province, Lawrence and Augus- 
tine Washington, brothers of George 
Washington, and Thomas Lee, presi- 
dent of the council of Virginia, 
formed an association styled the Ohio 
Land Company. In 1749 the com- 
pany received from George II a 
grant of half a million acres of land, 
to be located either between the 
Kanawha and Monongahela rivers, 
or on the northern bank of the Ohio. 
One of the conditions of the grant 
was that one hundred families should 
be settled on the tract within seven 
years. 

De Bienville’s expedition was made 
for the purpose of driving the English 
out of the Ohio Valley and thwart- 
ing the purposes of the Ohio Land 
Company. To the same end the 
French built forts at Presque Isle 
(now Erie, Pa.), at Le Boeuf, on a 
tributary of the Allegheny, about 
fifteen miles south of Lake Erie, and 
at Venango, and sent out a party to 
destroy the English post on the 
Maumee. 

Meantime, in 1750, the Ohio Land 
Company sent out Christopher Gist 
and a surveying party to examine 
and explore the country in which it 
was proposed to establish the colony. 
The party reached the Ohio, opposite 


the mouth of Beaver Creek, and, after 
tarrying at Logstown, crossed the 
country, arriving at the Tuscarawas 
River, opposite the present town of 
Bolivar, on the 5th of December. 
On the 7th Gist crossed the river to 
an Indian village, whose inhabitants 
were favorable to the French. Fol- 
lowing the river south, on the 14th 
he reached an Indian town near the 
junction of the White-woman Creek 
and the Tuscarawas. The town con- 
tained about one hundred families, 
part of them favorable to the English 
and part to the French. Here he 
found Montour and George Croghan, 
the latter having his headquarters in 
the town. 

“When we came in sight of the 
town,” says Gist, in his journal, “we - 
perceived the English colors hoisted 
on the king’s (chief’s) house, and at 
George Croghan’s. Upon inquiring 
the reason I was informed that the 
French had lately taken several 
English traders, and that Mr. Crog- 
han had ordered all the white men 
to come into this town, and had sent 
runners to the traders of the lower 
towns, and that the Indians had sent 
to their people to come and counsel 
about it.” 

Gist tarried among the Indians of 
the Tuscarawas Valley until the 
latter part of January, 1751, and 
during his stay visited the white 
woman, Mary Harris, who lived 
among the Indians and had great 
influence with them. White-woman 
Creek received its name from her. 
She was of New England birth, and 
was captured and taken west when a 
child. She grew up and married 
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among the savages, and ended her 
days among them. 

Gist, accompanied on part of’ his 
journey by Croghan, crossed from 
the Muskingum to Licking Creek, 
thence to the Scioto, which he ex- 
plored to its mouth, then journeyed 
on the Ohio nearly to the falls at 
Louisville, returning on foot to Vir- 
ginia through Kentucky. 

In 1753 the Virginians opened a 
road from Will’s Creek, near Cum- 
berland, Md., to the Ohio Valley, and 
made preparations to establish a 
colony. The governor sent George 
Washington, with Christopher Gist 
as his guide, to the French posts at 
Venango (now Franklin, Pa.), and 
Le Boeuf, to demand the reason for 
the French invasion of British ter- 
ritory. The young Virginian re- 
ceived a defiant answer, and the 
project of founding a colony was 
abandoned, as it became evident that 
war must ensue between the French 
and the English. The struggle that 
followed established the British in 
possession of Canada and all the 
country east of the Mississippi, ex- 
cepting the Spanish territory and a 
small body of land about New 
Orleans. 

In 1764 occurred the first English 
military expedition into the country 
northwest of the Ohio. Colonel 
Henry Bouquet was sent out to punish 
the Delawares, Shawnees and other 
Ohio tribes for their depredations and 
massacres on the Pennsylvania fron- 
tiers during the war between the 
French and the English. With a 
force numbering fifteen hundred 
men, three hundred of whom de- 


serted before the expedition was 
fairly begun, he had marched through 
Pennsylvania along Braddock’s old 
trail in 1763, conquered the Indians 
in a two days’ fight at Bushy Run 
and taken the remainder of his army 
to Fort Pitt. On the 3d of October, 
1764, he marched from Fort Pitt 
with fifteen hundred men on his way 
into the valleys of the Muskingum. 
and the Tuscarawas. The expedition 
penetrated the Indian country as far 
as the forks of the Muskingum, where 
Coshocton now is. No blood was 
shed, the Indians yielding their as- 
sent to the terms of a treaty proposed 
by Colonel Bouquet, and delivering 
up the captives they then held. Over 
two hundred white prisoners were 
delivered into the Colonel’s charge, 
and it was stated that more than a 
hundred more still remained at dis- 
tant points in possession of the 
Shawnees, who promised to deliver 
them to the English authorities in the 
following spring. Bouquet’s army 
returned from its bloodless conquest, 
reaching Fort Pitt on the 28th of 
November. 

While Bouquet was in the Mus- 
kingum country Colonel Bradstreet 
led an expedition to the Indian towns 
along the southern shore of Lake 
Erie, and was equally successful in 
his object, gaining the promise of 
peace without any fighting. 

The British took but little advan- 
tage of their ascendency in the 
Northwest. The country was visited 
by few except Indian traders. The 
borders of Pennsylvania and Virginia 
were peopled years before adven- 
turous hunters and trappers (‘‘squat- 
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ters”) sought to make homes for 
themselves north of the Ohio, where 
the Indian title to the lands had not 
yet been extinguished. 

In 1770 George Washington, Cap- 
tain William Orawford and Dr. 
Craik, accompanied by a party of 
Indians, journeyed down the Ohio as 
far as the mouth of the Big Kanawha. 
(Crawford, afterward colonel, was 
burned at the stake in what is now 
Wyandot County, in 1782.) The 
party were at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum on the 27th of October. 

In the spring of 1774, on the West 
Virginia side of the Ohio, there was 
perpetrated a most cruel and unpro- 
voked murder of Indians by the 
whites. The massacre took place 
opposite the mouth of the Yellow 
Creek, Jefferson County, Ohio. The 
victims were the kindred of Logan, 
the talented Mingo chief, renowned 
for his friendship to the whites. 
Logan had taken no part in the 
French and Indian war, except as a 
peacemaker. At the time of the 
massacre he was living on Yellow 
Creek and supporting himself and 
family by hunting. A party of white 
men encamped opposite the mouth 
of the creek, and were visited by six 
Indians — five men and one woman. 
The whites, after making some of the 
Indians drunk, murdered all, not 
even sparing the woman. 

To avenge the death of his rela- 
tives, Logan took the warpath, and 
became the terror of the adventurous 
squatters of the border. Then, re- 
tiring farther into the wilderness, he 
made his home with the Shawnees — 
a tribe most hostile to the whites — 


in the old Indian town of Chillicothe. 
The Shawnees, doubtless inspired by 
the influence and example of Logan, 
renewed their bloody assaults upon 
the frontier settlements. To quiet 
the increasing trouble, Lord Dun- 
more, the royal governor of Vir- 
ginia, organized and led an army 
into the Ohio country. The force 
was in two divisions, one led by 
General Alexander Lewis, and the 
other by Lord Dunmore himself. 

General Lewis’ division marched 
by land to the mouth of the Big 
Kanawha, while Dunmore’s force 
proceeded down the Ohio in boats 
and canoes. At Point Pleasant, on 
the 10th of October, 1774, General 
Lewis’ division (the smaller of the 
two), consisting of about eleven hun- 
dred men, was attacked by almost an 
equal number of Shawnees, under 
the leadership of Cornstalk. There 
ensued one of the most hardly con- 
tested battles ever fought between 
the white men and the red on the 
banks of the Ohio. The Indians re- 
tired after losing several of their best 
warriors. The whites lost over fifty 
men and several officers. The loss of 
the Indians was estimated at over 
two hundred. 

Dunmore, instead of landing at the 
mouth of the Kanawha, as had been 
his original intention, disembarked 
at the mouth of the Hocking, where 
he erected a blockhouse in which to 
leave his surplus stores while he ad- 
vanced farther into the enemy’s coun- 
try. Dunmore’s division did no fight- 
ing, but advanced to within eight 
miles of the Indian town of Chilli- 
cothe, and there was joined by 
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General Lewis and his force. ‘he 
Indians seemed humbled and sued 
for peace, and at Camp Charlotte a 
treaty was held. It was during the 
negotiation of this treaty that Logan 
gaye utterance to his famous speech, 
once familiar to every schoolboy, be- 
ginning, “I appeal to any white 
man to say that he ever entered 
Logan’s cabin hungry but I gave him 
meat,” etc. Lord Dunmore returned 
to Virginia, and in the following year 
engaged in that rebellion which 
called for his expulsion in disgrace 
from the province. Whatever may 
have been the motives which ani- 
mated him in his subsequent course, 
there is no doubt but honorable pa- 
triotism:and a desire for military re- 
nown inspired his western expedi- 
tion. 

Contemporary with Lord Dun- 
more’s expedition Colonel Angus 
McDonald led a force of four hun- 
dred men against the Indian towns 
on the Muskingum. Wakatomeka, a 
Shawnee town of considerable size, 
stood near the present site of Dres- 
den, Muskingum county. The force 
was collected at Wheeling, by order 
of the Earl of Dunmore, some time in 
June, 1774. 1t set out for the In- 
dian town, piloted by Jonathan Zane, 
Thomas Nicholson and Tody Kelley. 
About six miles from Wakatomeka 
the militia were met. by a band of 
forty or fifty Indians, who attacked 
them, killed two soldiers and 
wounded several others. One In- 
dian was killed and several wounded. 
On reaching the town Colonel Mc- 
Donald found it deserted, the Indians 
having withdrawn to the opposite 
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side of the river. There they at- 
tempted to draw the soldiers into 
an ambuscade, but being unsuccess- 
ful, sued for peace. The commander 
agreed to make peace an condition 
that their chiefs be given him as 
hostages. Five chiefs were accord- 
ingly delivered up to him. The In- 
dians then representing that they 
would not make peace unless the 
chiefs of other towns were present, 
one of the hostages was released to 
bring in the others. He did not re- 
turn, and another chief was sent out, 
who also failed to come back. The 
soldiers then moved about a mile and 
a half up the river to another Indian 
village, where they had a slight skir- 
mish and killed one Indian. It was 
discovered while the whites were 
awaiting the return of the messen- 
gers that the Indians were engaged 
in removing their people and effects 
from the upper towns. The military 
then burned the towns and destroyed 
the cornfields of the Indians, and re- 
turned to Virginia with three of the 
hostages, who were released at the 
subsequent peace made by Lord Dun- 
more in the fall of the same year. 

Aside from the noteworthy and 
successful expedition of General 
George Rogers Clark, mentioned 
more fully below, although several 
invasions of the western country 
were planned or made during the 
revolutionary period, there were few 
important events transpiring in what 
was afterwards the Northwest terri- 
tory from 1775 to 1783. 

In April, 1776, Colonel George 
Morgan was appointed Indian agent 
for the middle department, with 
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headquarters at Fort Pitt. He held 
the position until sometime in 1779, 
and by his treatment of the savages 
did much to win their friendship and 
respect. In June, 1776, Colonel 
Morgan sent William Wilson into 
the Indian country to make arrange- 
ments for a treaty. Colonel Morgan 
accompanied him as far as Pluggys- 
town, then returned to Fort Pitt. 
Wilson visited Coshocton and other 
Indian towns, journeyed to Detroit, 
and returned by way of Coshocton. 

In 1778 a fort was erected at the 
mouth of Big Beaver, and named 
Fort McIntosh. In the fall of the 
same year General McIntosh marched 
from that fort into the Indian coun- 
try, meeting with no opposition, and 
on the bank of the Tuscarawas, near 
the mouth of Sandy Creek, erected 
Fort Laurens, which he garrisoned 
with 150 men under the command of 
Colonel John Gibson. Fort Laurens 
was the first English fortification 
worthy of the namein Ohio. No good 
resulted from planting this post in 
the heart of the Indian country. 
The Shawnees and Wyandots be- 
sieged it for several weeks, killed 
several soldiers and caused the rest 
much privation. The distance of the 
post from supplies and the hostility 
of the Indians caused the fort to be 
abandoned in August, 1779. 

Among later expeditions into the 
Ohio country were those of Colonel 
John Bowman, in 1779; General 
Daniel Brodhead, 1781; Colonel 
Archibald Lochery, 1781; Colonel 
Williamson, 1782; Colonel William 
Crawford, into the Sandusky coun- 
try, where he was captured and 


burned in the same year; Colonel 
Benjamin Logan, 1786. 

The most illustrious military 
achievement in all the annals of the 
west was that of Colonel (afterward 


- General) George Rogers Clark. His 


heroic exploit was the chief agency 
in securing to the United States the 
territory of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Valleys, and but for it the Ohio 
and not the Mississippi would have 
been the boundary of our western 
possessions at the conclusion of the 
peace of 1783. As Garfield ex- 
pressed it, “the cession of that great 
territory under the treaty of 1783 
was due mainly to the foresight, the 
courage and endurance of one man, 
who never received from his country 
an adequate recognition of his great . 
services.” 

General Clark has received scant 
honor from the historians. Some 
American writers of considerable 
note have even written what pur- 
ported to be “histories of the United 
States” in which his name was not 
even mentioned! But in the West 
his name and his fame will be per- 


petual. 


George Rogers Clark was a native 
of Virginia, and a pioneer settler of 
Kentucky. His wisdom and _ fore- 
sight led him to consider that the 
territory of the West as well as that 
of the East should be wrested from 
the control of the British. Accord- 
ingly, he sought authority from the 
House of Burgesses of Virginia to 
enable him to fit out and lead an ex- 
pedition against the distant military 
posts of that nation. The Burgesses 
hesitating, and attempting to put 
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him off by excuses, he appealed in 
person to Patrick Henry, the gov- 
ernor of the province, and from him 
received authority to raise seven 
companies for the purposé of taking 
the British posts in the Northwest. 
In the winter of 1778 he gathered 
ammunition and military stores at 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling; in the 
spring proceeded down the Ohio to 
the Falls, and thence, with the small 
but valiant army of hardy Kentuck- 
ians and Virginians, he marched into 
the wilderness of the Illinois country 
and soon had the important British 
posts of Kaskaskia and Vincennes in 
his possession. With consummate 
tact he won the French inhabitants 
of the western posts over to the 
American side, and also concluded 
treaties of peace with several of the 
western tribes of Indians. Subse- 
quently —in 1780 and 1872— Gen- 
eral Clark led expeditions against the 
Miami Indians. 

It was on the strength of his con- 
quest that Virginia in 1778 organ- 
ized the whole region from her west- 
ern boundaries to the Mississippi into 
the county of Illinois, and _ held 
courts at Vincennes in 1779. Colo- 
nel John Todd was Virginia’s county 
lieutenant or commander-in-chief for 
Illinois County, and established local 
governments in most of the western 
settlements. 
exercise authority —or, at least, a 
show of authority —over this vast 
region until 1784, when she yielded 
all of her claims to territory in the 
Northwest to the general govern- 
ment. 

Before leaving the subject of early 


Virginia continued to | 


travels and explorations in the West 
let us briefly tell the story of the 
Moravian missionaries and the sad 
fate of the settlements founded by 
them, 

The missionaries of the Moravian 
Church (a Protestant denomination 
whose chief seat was at Bethlehem, 
Pa.) were most zealous and success- 
ful in their efforts to convert the In- 
dians to Christianity. As early as 
1761, one of their number, the Rev. 
Christian Frederick Post visited the 
Delawares on the Tuscarawas, and 
built himself a cabin near where the 
town of Bolivar now is. Having es- 
tablished friendly relations with the 
savages, he returned to Bethlehem. 
In May of the following year he was 
again at his cabin on the banks of 
the Tuscarawas, accompanied by an- 
other missionary, Rev. John Hecke- 
welder. They began making a small 
clearing for the purpose of planting 
a garden. This alarmed the Indians, 
who feared that the missionaries 
contemplated taking possession of 
their lands. A compromise was 
finally made, the Indians allowing 
Post and Heckewelder a garden spot 
fifty paces square. During the sum- 
mer Post went to Lancaster, leaving 
Heckewelder at the station to in- 
struct the Indian children. During 
a portion of the summer Hecke- 
welder lived with Thomas Calhoun, 
an Indian trader who had his cabin 
near that which Post had built. He 
was obliged to hide his books and do 
all his reading and writing in secret, 
the Indians having a superstitious 
fear of reading and writing, think- 
ing when it was going on something 
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was being done to rob them of their 
lands. In October Heckewelder left 
the Indian country, on account of 
rumors of war and uneasiness among 
the Indian nations. 

Though this first attempt to con- 
vert the Indians resulted in failure, 
the zealous Moravians did not aban- 
don the enterprise. In 1771 Rev. 
David Zeisberger visited the Tusca- 
rawas, and in 1772 established a 
missionary settlement composed of 
twenty-eight persons and called it 
Schcenbrunn (Beautiful Spring). Its 
sight was near the present town 
of New Philadelphia, Tuscarawas 
County. Rev. John Roth, Rev. 
George Jungman and Rev. John 
Etwin came out from Pennsylvania 
in the same year, and in the spring 
of 1773 the settlement of Gnaden- 
hutten (Tents of Grace) was founded 
on the river seven miles below 
Schoenbrunn. A town was regularly 
laid out and a large chapel erected. 
The converted Indians betook them- 
selves to agricultural pursuits, and 
led a simple, quiet, peaceful exist- 
ence. The missionaries’ labors were 
abundantly blessed, and the number 
of converts rapidly increased. In 
the spring of 1776 another Moravian 
settlement, consisting of eight fami- 
lies, was formed by Revs. Zeisberger 
and Heckewelder. It was situated 
about two miles from the present 
site of Coshocton and was called 
Lichtenau (Meadows or Fields of 
Light). In 1776, through the agency 
of British emissaries, a portion of 
the converts of Schoenbrunn were in- 
duced to desert the settlement, re- 
nounce Christianity and join the 


hostile Indians. Soon after the town 
was destroyed. In 1780 Lichtenau 
was abandoned and the settlement 
of Salem founded, five miles below 
Gnadenhutten. Meantime, Schcen- 
brunn had been re-occupied. 

The British, having become jeal- 
ous of the influence which the Mo- 
ravians were gaining among the In- 
dians, sent a party of Wyandot and 
Muncie warriors to the settlements. 
The Indians were led by the chiefs 
Pipe, Half-King, Wingmund and 
others, and by Captain Elliott and 
three other white men, one of whom, 
Kuhn by name, had been adopted 
into an Indian tribe and chosen 
a chief. The missionaries were 
charged with having held corre- 
spondence with the agents of the 
American colonies then in rebellion 
against the British. On this slender 
pretext the three settlements were 
broken up and all the inhabitants 
forcibly removed to Sandusky in 
September, 1781. The missionaries, 
Zeisberger, Edwards, Heckewelder 
and Senseman, were subsequently 
tried at Detroit and found not guilty 
of the charges made against them. 

In the winter following, the Mora- 
vian Indians at Sandusky, suffering 
from the want of sufficient provisions, 
sought and obtained permission to re- 
turn to their former homes on the 
Tuscarawas for the purpose of gath- 
ering some of the corn which they 
had left standing in the fields at 
the time of their hurried departure. 
They reached the Tuscarawas and 
began their work early in March. 
Meantime, the winter having been 
unusually fine, war parties had set 
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out from the Sandusky country earlier 
than usual, and on one of their in- 
cursions had murdered a family 
named Wallace near the Ohio River, 
and then fled westward toward the 
Moravian towns. The murderers 
arrived at the Tuscarawas, found the 
Moravians there and told them of 
the crime they had committed. The 
Christian Indians, fearing for their 
own safety, knowing that the whites 
of the border settlements would 
likely pursue the hostile warriors, 
warned the latter to leave their 
towns. Before they departed, how- 
ever, they bartered a dress and some 
other articles which they had taken 
from the murdered Mrs. Wallace to 
some young and thoughtless Mora- 
vian girls. This circumstance may 
have led to the massacre which fol- 
lowed, though it is doubtful if the 
Moravians would have been spared 
in any event. A force of eighty or 
ninety men, led by Colonel David 
Williamson, arrived at Gnadenhutten 
on the 7th of March, in pursuit of 
the Sandusky warriors whose out- 
rages had aroused the resentment of 
the inhabitants of the border. They 
found the peaceful Indians at work 
in the fields, picking corn to carry to 
their starving kindred on the San- 
dusky, having their arms, according 
to their usual custom, near at hand. 
The whites greeted the Indians in a 
friendly manner, told them they had 
come on a peaceful errand, to lead 
them to Fort Pitt and place them 
under the protection of the Ameri- 
cans. The Indians received this an- 
nouncement with pleasure, delivered 
over their arms to the whites and at 


once began preparing for the journey. 
A part of Williamson’s men went to 
Salem and brought the Indians from 
the fields at that place to Gnaden- 
hutten. All were then placed under 
guard and confined in some of the 
deserted buildings of the town. The 
whites now showed their true colors, 
and instead of using friendly words 
began taunting the Moravians and 
calling them thieves and murderers. 
The Indians protested their mno- 
cence and sued for mercy in vain. 
The question was put whether the 
captives should be led to Fort Pitt 
or dispatched then and there. Only 
eighteen men out of the eighty or 
ninety in the party favored the for- 
mer course. Then, while the Mora- 
vians, with childlike faith and touch- 
ing devotion, were uttering their 
simple prayers to their Maker and 
singing the hymns which the noble 
missionaries had taught them, the 
dreadful carnage began. Neither 
age nor sex moved the heartless 
whites to feelings of mercy or pity. 
Like sheep in a pen the helpless In- 
dians were slaughtered by their ruth- 
less captors. The fiendish work 
ceased only when there were no more 
victims. Of all that were gathered 
in the slaughter-pens at Gnadenhut- 
ten on that bloody day — March 7, 
1782— only two escaped. Ninety- 
six lives were taken. Sixty-two of 
the victims were grown persons, 
about one-third of them women. The 
remainder were children and youth 
of both sexes. The Moravians who 
were at work in the fields at Schcen- 
brunn fled at the approach of Wil- 
liamson’s men and escaped. 
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The history of the white man’s 
treatment of the red race nowhere 
exhibits a darker record of heartless 
cruelty, of preconcerted treachery 
and wanton, unprovoked murder than 
is furnished in this story of the mas- 
sacre of Gnadenhutten. When we 
read that for scores of years after- 
ward white settlers in various parts 
of the country lived in constant dan- 
ger of attacks from the Indians, can 
we wonder at the fact? Rather we 
should wonder, knowing what the 
nature of the savage was, that there 
ever again should be peace between 
the white man and the red. 

The close of the Revolutionary 
War left the western country, from 
the great lakes on the north to 
Florida on the south and the Missis- 
sippi on the west, in the possession 
of the United States. Prior to that 
time the question of the ownership 
of that vast region was a vexed and 
much disputed topic, which had given 
rise to much international contro- 
versy. France, making the discov- 
eries of Marquette and La Salle the 
basis of her title, claimed the whole 
Mississippi Valley as a part of New 
France. Later, by the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, the entire region 
from the lakes to the gulf became a 
part of the French province of Louis- 
iana. Not until the treaty of Paris, 
at the close of the French and In- 
dian war in 1763, did France re- 
linquish her claims to the territory 
east of the Mississippi and west of 
the Allegheny mountains. 

England, from the earliest period 
of discovery and settlement of the 
Atlantic coast by British subjects, 


laid claim to all the land from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and all the 
royal charters granted to the several 
original colonies defined their boun- 
daries as extending from sea to sea. 
In later years one ground of Eng- 
land’s claim to the West was a treaty 
made at Lancaster, Pa., in 1744, be- 
tween British agents and the Six 
Nations, by which the latter, who 
claimed to own all the Ohio Valley, 
ceded their title to the king. By act 
of the British Parliament in 1774 
the whole of what was afterward the 
Northwest Territory of the United 
States was made a part of the Cana- 
dian province of Quebec. 

On the strength of their charters 
several of the thirteen original 
colonies claimed dominion west of 
the Alleghenies. We have seen that 
Virginia organized the county of 
Illinois, including the whole North- 
west, in 1778-79. But she began to 
assert her claims even earlier, organ- 
izing the county of Botetourt in 1769, 
with the Mississippi as its western 
limit. But her government of the 
region from 1769 to 1779 existed 
rather in name than in fact. 

New York was the first of the 
States to surrender her claims to a 
part of the West. Under her char- 
ter, granted by Charles II in 1664, 
New York claimed western territory 
which prior charters had given to 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. On 
the 1st of March, 1781, she ceded to 
the United States all her right, title 
and jurisdiction in lands beyond her 
present western boundaries. 

Virginia had better grounds for 
her claims than any other State, rest- 
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ing her title upon charters issued by 
King James I in 1606, 1609 and 
1612, upon the conquest of the west- 
ern country by General Clark, and 
her subsequent exercise of civil au- 
thority therein. Nevertheless she 
speedily followed the example set by 
New York, and on the 1st of March, 
1784, conveyed to the United States 
all her lands northwest of the Ohio, 
reserving a small tract, known as the 
Virginia Military District, in South- 
ern Ohio. 

In the same year Massachusetts 
ceded her claims without reservation, 
and the action was formally ratified 
April 18, 1788. 

Connecticut made, as Chief Jus- 
tice Chase expressed it, “the last 
tardy and reluctant sacrifice of State 
pretensions to the general good,” on 
the 14th of September, 1786, ceding 
to Congress all her “right, title, in- 
terest, jurisdiction and claim” to 
ands northwest of the Ohio, with 
the exception of the Connecticut 
Western Reserve; that tract she was 
allowed to hold and dispose of, and 
she did not yield her claims of juris- 
diction over it until May 30, 1800. 

Thus, in a brief time after the ter- 
ritory passed from British to Ameri- 
can control, all the various conflict- 
ing and embarrassing State claims 
were amicably adjusted and the way 
prepared for stable and effective 
government in the Northwest. 

The close of the Revolution and 
the treaty of peace left the United 
States to deal with the Indian ques- 
tion alone, Great Britain even neg- 
lecting to make any provision for 
the Six Nations, who had steadfastly 


adhered to her side, and manfully 
fought for her interests throughout 
the war. It has sometimes been 
said that republics are ungrateful. 
Be that as it may, what ought to be 
said of the ingratitude of a great 
kingdom which treats a powerful 
confederation of people as friends 
and allies for years, uses them to 
fight its own battles, then basely 
deserts them? This savage confed- 
eracy, consisting of the Mohawks, 
Onondagas, Senecas, Tuscaroras, 
Cayugas and Oneidas, for more than 
a century had claimed the ownership 
of the Ohio Valley. 

One of the first acts of the infant 
Republic was the making of a treaty 
with the Six Nations. Congress ap- 
pointed Oliver Wolcott, Richard But- 
ler and Arthur Lee as commissioners, 
and the treaty was concluded at Fort 
Stanwix, October 22, 1784. Corn- 
planter and Red Jacket, two of the 
ablest of the chiefs of the Six Na- 
tions, were present at the treaty, the 
former counseling peace and the lat- 
ter war. Lafayette, the noble French 
ally of the Americans, was also pres- 
ent, and warmly urged upon the In- 
dians the importance of making peace 
with the United States. The most 
important provision of the treaty, so 
far as the West was concerned, was 
the surrender by the allied tribes of 
all claim to lands in the Ohio Valley. 

The treaty of Fort McIntosh was 
concluded January 21,1785, between 
George Rogers Clark, Richard But- 
ler and Arthur Lee, commissioners 
of the United States, and represen- 
tatives of the Indian tribes of the 
Delawares, Wyandots, Ottawas and 
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Chippewas. The treaty provided 
for the surrender to the United 
States of all prisoners then held by 
the several tribes, and the Indians 
declared themselves under the pro 
tection of the United States Govern- 
ment, and of no other power what- 
ever. The third article of the treaty 
declared : 

“The boundary line between the 
United States and the Wyandot and 
Delaware nations shall begin at the 
mouth of the river Cuyahoga and 
run thence up the said river to the 
portage between that and the Tus- 
carawas branch of the Muskingum ; 
thence down the said branch to the 
forks at the crossing-place above 
Fort Laurens; then westwardly to 
the portage of the Big Miami, which 


runs into the Ohio, at the mouth of | 


which branch the fort stood which 
was taken by the French in 1752; 
then along: the said portage to the 
Great Miami or Ome River,* and 
down the southeast side of the same 
to its mouth; thence along the south 
shore of Lake Erie to the mouth of 
Cuyahoga, where it began.” 
“ArtIcLE 4rH.—The Umited States 
allot all the lands within the said 
lines to the Wyandot and Delaware 
nations to live and to hunt on, and 
to such of the Ottawa nation as now 
live thereon, saving and reserving 
for the establishment of trading 
posts six miles square at the mouth 
of the Miami or Ome River, and the 
same at the portage of that branch 
of the Miami which runs into the 
Ohio, and the same on the Lake of 
Sandusky, where the fort formerly 


*The Maumee. 


stood, and also two miles square on 
each side of the lower rapids of San- 
dusky River, which posts and the 
lands annexed to them shall be to 
the use and under the government 
of the United States.” 

The United States agreed that the 
Indians might punish as they pleased 
any person attempting to settle on 
the reserved land of the Wyandot 
and Delaware nations. The Indians 
signing the treaty surrendered all 
claims to lands east, south and west 
of the limits specified in the third 
article. Articles 7 and 8 reserved 
to the United States the posts of 
Detroit:and Michillimackinac (Mack- 
inac) and small tracts about them. 
Article 9th declared that if any In- 
dian should murder or rob any citi-. 
zen of the United States the tribe to 
which he belonged should deliver 
him up to the authorities at the 
nearest post. The concluding arti- 
cle was as follows: 

“ARTICLE 10rH.—The commission- 
ers of the United States, in pursuance 
of the humane and liberal views of 
Congress, upon the treaty’s being 
signed, will direct goods to be dis- 
tributed among the different tribes 
for their use and comfort.” 

The Shawnees, at a treaty held at 
Fort Finney, at the mouth of the 
Great Miami, January 31, 1786, sur- 
rendered their claims to land in the 
Ohio Valley. George Rogers Clark, 
tichard Butler and Samuel H. Par- 
sons were the commissioners who 
negotiated the treaty. (General Par- 
sons was afterward one of the pion- 
eer settlers at Marietta and one of 
the territorial judges. He was 
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drowned in the Big Beaver River 
November 17, 1789.) James Mon- 
roe, from Virginia, afterward Presi- 
dent of the United States, accompa- 
nied General Butler on his way to 
Fort Finney as far as Limestone, 
now Maysville, Ky., where they ar- 
rived in October, 1785. The party, 
according to General Butler’s jour- 
nal, stopped at the mouth of the 
Muskingum and left fixed in a locust 
tree a letter recommending the build- 
ing of a fort on the Ohio side. 

The terms of the treaty confined 
the Shawnees to territory west of 
the Great Miami. They gave host- 
ages for the return of all citizens of 
the United States then held by them 
as prisoners, and acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the American govern- 
ment over all territory ceded by the 
British. The treaty was soon disre- 


garded by the Shawnees, who began 
to be dissatisfied with its provisions 
almost as soon as they had yielded 
their assent to them. Congress now 
changed its tactics, and instead of 
assuming that the treaty with Great 
Britain had made the American gov- 
ernment the absolute owner of the 
Indian lands, began to recognize the 
Indians’ rights to the territory. In 
July, 1787, $26,000 was appropriated 
for the purpose of extinguishing In- 
dian titles in the West and making 
a purchase beyond the limits fixed 
by the previous treaties. Under this 
policy the treaty of Fort Harmar 
(1789), the treaty of Greenville (1795) 
and others of later date were con- 
cluded. The Fort Harmar and 
Greenville treaties are described in 
another chapter. 
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OR many years prior to the 
~ advent of the white man a 
large part of the valley of the 
Upper Ohio was almost wholly des- 
titute of human inhabitants, and 
occupied by the Indians only now 
and then as a hunting-ground. Dr. 
Ilildreth estimates that this un- 
peopled tract was from forty to 
sixty miles in width on both sides of 
the Ohio, extending from the site of 
Pittsburgh to the mouth of the 
Great Miami. In all this vast region 
there were few if any spots that 
were permanently occupied, with the 
exception of Logstown, in western 
Pennsylvania, and a Shawnee village 
at the mouth of the Scioto. Over 
the hills and through the valleys 
roamed the elk, the deer and the 
buffalo. Beasts of prey abounded 
also, and the silence of the forest was 
frequently broken by the hoarse cry 
of the bear, the shriek of the pan- 
ther or the bark of the wolf. The 
streams abounded in fish and were 
the haunts of valuable fur-bearing 
animals, such as the mink, the ‘otter 
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and the beaver. It was a hunter’s 
paradise. 

Yet there was a time, farther back 
than the written history of America 
extends, when all the valley of this 
great river was the seat of a great 
race of semi-civilized people. But no 
pen has recorded their history ; their 
achievements in war and peace have 
never been told, and even their man- 
ner of hfe is unknown. Speculation 
as to their origin and fate has so far 
proved fruitless. But upon the shores 
of lakes, streams and rivers, from the 
western base of the Alleghenies to 
the eastern foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains, they have left countless 
mementoes of themselves to remind 
future generations of the antiquity 
of human life in America. The relics 
of this curious and mysterious race 
known to us only as the Mound- 
Swilders, are especially numerous in 
Ohio, existing in almost every part 
of the state. Theancient mounds at 
Marietta and at many other places in 
the valleys of the Ohio and the Mus- 
kingum are but few of many monu- 
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ments left by this people to mystify 
the archeologists of today. Every 
county in southeastern Ohio had its 
share of these relics, and though the 
plowshare has eliminated all traces 
of many, some are still traceable 
along the principal water-courses. 


. oh 
The following account of an exami- 


nation of some of these prehistoric 
works, made by an English traveler 
named Ash, in the year 1826, may 
serve as an example of what the 
mounds are: 

“ On the banks of a creek on the 
west side of the Muskingum, in Mor- 
gan Oounty, were found numerous 
small mounds, the bases of which 
were composed of hard burned bricks 
about five inches square, and on the 
bricks were charcoal cinders mixed 
with particles of calcined bones of 
human frames. The general shape 
and size of the mounds showed that 
the bones had been first burned on 
the brick altars and afterward cov- 
ered with earth to protect them and 
mark the spots. One of these mounds 
was over twenty feet square, and the 
bricks plainly showed the action of 
fire. This mound was covered with 
large trees, some of which were ascer- 
tained to be five hundred years old. 
Lying on the ground were found trees 
in a state of decay that had fallen 
from old age. From a minute calcu- 
lation of the age of the fallen trees 
and of those yet standing it was 
found that the mound was at least a 
thousand years old.” * 

The mounds described were doubt- 
less burial-mounds. Others, erected 
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on hilltops, seem to have been con- 
structed as watch-towers, while still 
others, by their peculiar construction, 
show that they were built as defens- 
ive fortifications. 

On the farm of John Noble, in 
Noble township, is a curious relic of 
the prehistoric people which is doubt- 
less of great antiquity. On a rise of 
land bordering upon the creek bot- 
tom ashort distance east of the Cleve- 
land and Marietta railroad may still 
be traced the outlines of a circular 
earthwork about sixty feet in diam- 
eter. Formerly the enclosure was a 
mound-shaped elevation, from which 
an observer could overlook all the 
ground within a radius of a half mile 
or more. The earth-wall surround- 
ing the mound —if such it was— 
was thrown up to the height of at 
least six feet, leaving a space be- 
tween the ring and the mound 
wherein men could stand and guard 
themselves against their enemies. 
Cultivation of the ground has par- 
tially obliterated the work, but 
enough of it is still traceable to 
clearly indicate that here was a de- 
fensive fortification probably be- 
longing to the age of the Mound- 
duilders. Mr. Noble states that 
when he first observed the work a 
stump of a tree about three feet in 
diameter was standing on the edge 
of the outer rmg. This would indi- 
cate that the work was done in a re- 
mote age, for it must have required 
hundreds of years for the tree to 
grow, mature and decay. The site 
of the earth-work clearly shows that 
the work was intended for a defens- 
ive one. There are no neighboring 
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elevations for some distance around 
commanding a view of the spot, and 
as the ground juts off abruptly from 
the fortification toward the creek 
bottom, those within the wall could 
effectually guard against a surprise. 

On the same farm have been 
found scores of arrow and spear- 
heads, fashioned from flint, stone 
axes, and remains of pottery, which 
would indicate that the Indians had 
also occupied this locality in a later 
period ; and it is not improbable that 
here may have been the scene of 
some mighty conflict between sav- 
age nations, years before the white 
men came to occupy the beautiful 
valley of the Ohio. Not far from the 
work above described was formerly 
a spot called by the early settlers an 
“Indian burying-ground.” Ilere the 
earth was covered to the depth of 
several feet with bits of broken lime- 
stone, none of them larger than a 
man’s fist. Some of the pieces bore 
evidence of having been burned, and 
all were so broken and placed to- 
gether as to prove beyond question 
that the work was done by men, 
though with what object there is no 
means of determining. No exami- 
nation of this work has ever been 
made, and no one yet knows whether 
the stones conceal skeletons or not. 

Among late theories as to what 
people built the mounds of the great 
central valley of. America, one sup- 
poses them to have been kindred to 
or identical with the Aztecs of Mex- 
ico; another, that the Zuni Indians 
of the Far West are the last renmnant 
of this once great people. 

The condition of the country of 


the Upper Ohio was found to be, as 
we have described it, a region with- 
out inhabitants when the early 
French voyageurs first explored the 
West, and so it continued years later 
when English adventurers and Amer- 
ican explorers visited it. It seems 
probable that the savage Indian 
tribes of the North made warlike 
incursions upon the ancient people 
of the valley, dispossessed them of 
their lands, and were in turn them- 
selves conquered and driven out by 
the powerful Iroquois. The latter 
supposition is corroborated by various 
Indian legends. 

The Five Nations (increased to Six 
by an alliance [about 1711] with 
their kinsman, the Tuscaroras or 
Tuscarawas), whose densest popula- 
tion was in Northern New York, 
ambitiously claimed to be the con- 
querers of the entire West, and act- 
ually held several weaker tribes in 


subjugation. They maintained the 
strongest organized confederacy 


known among the aborigines of 
North America, and their govern- 
ment had some of the elements of a 
rude republic. Their confederacy is 
said to have been formed early in 
the sixteenth century, and the result 
of the powerful alliance was that 
they soon gained a complete mastery 
of the tribes which had hitherto 
held dominion in the territory now 
constituting the State of Ohio. 
Their powerful warriors were the 
dreaded enemies of the western 
Indians, and the use of the Upper 
Ohio by their war parties doubtless 
caused it to be deserted by other 
tribes. 
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The Eries,a once powerful people 
are supposed to have anciently held 
sway over the greater portion of 
what is now the State of Ohio. 
Their chief villages were on the 
borders of the great lake bearing 
their name. The Andastes -are 
said to have occupied the valleys of 
the Allegheny and the Upper Ohio, 
and the Hurons or Wyandots to 
have held dominion in the upper 
peninsula between the lakes. All 
were of Iroquois origin. The Upper 
Ohio and the Allegheny was called 
by the early French travelers the 
River of the Iroquois, and its explora- 
tion was long deferred on account of 
their hostility. The Hurons were 
the first nation conquered by the 
Iroquois confederacy. The Eries 
were next compelled to yield sub- 
mission before the prowess of the 
valiant warriors of the Five Nations. 
The warfare was long and bloody, 
and its close left but-a feeble rem- 
nant of the once mighty Eries alive. 
This conquest took place about the 
year 1655. About 1672 the Five 
Nations won their victory over the 
Andastes. 

The Miamis, occupying the coun- 
try along the Miami and Maumee 
Rivers are also supposed by some to 
have been conquered by the Six 
Nations, but there is no historical 
evidence of the fact. 

However complete the conquest of 
the Six Nations may have been, 
they soon suffered other tribes to 
occupy the valleys of the chief east- 
ern tributaries of the Ohio, and the 
villages of the red race again ap- 
peared on the banks of the Cuya- 


hoga, the Tuscarawas, the Muskin- 
gum, the Scioto, the Miamis and the 
Maumee. 

About 1750, when the West began 
to be known to English-Americans, 
the principal tribes within the pres- 
ent limits of Ohio were as follows: 
The Delawares, on the Tuscarawas 
and the Muskingum; the Shawnees, 
in the Scioto Valley; the Miamis, 
upon the rivers bearing their name ; 
the Wyandots, sometimes called the 
Hurons, occupying the country on 
the Sandusky River and Bay ; the 
Ottawas, in the valleys of the Mau- 
mee and the Sandusky ; the Chip- 
pewas, along the south shore of 
Lake Erie, and the Mingoes (of Iro- 
quois lineage), on the Ohio below 
where Steubenville now is. The 
territory of each tribe was not fixed 
by definite boundaries, nor was the 
seat of densest population of all the 
tribes permanent. By the time 
white settlers made their appearance 
in the valley considerable change 
had occurred —some tribes having 
moved westward and others north- 
ward —and it was noted that preda- 
tory and war-parties were frequently 
made up of warriors from several 
different tribes. 

The Delawares were the chief oc- 
cupants of Eastern Ohio, and were 
virtually in passession of half the 
present territory of the state, from 
the Ohio to the lake. The Dela- 
wares called themselves the Lenni- 
Lenape, or original people, and had 
various legends proving the antiquity 
of their origin. According to their 
traditions, the original home of the 
Lenni-Lenape was west of the Missis- 
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sippi, whence they migrated east- 
ward to the région of the Allegheny 
Mountains, where they became in- 
volved in a war with a powerful race, 
of giant stature, known as the Alle- 
gewi, who sought to stay their fur- 
ther progress. In this war they 
were assisted by the Mengwe, other- 
wise known as the Mingoes or Iro- 
quois, who had come from the west 
with them. The Lenape and the 
Mengwe conquered and extirpated 
the Allegewi, and took possession of 
their country, the Mengwe taking as 
their territory the country along the 
great lakes and the St. Lawrence, 
and the Lenape reserving to them- 
selves the vast tract stretching from 
the Allegheny Mountains to the At- 
lantic coast, and eventually settling 
their densest population on the Dela- 
ware, the Susquehanna and the Po- 
tomac. The Europeans having taken 
possession of the Atlantic coast, and 
the Delawares having become embit- 
tered against their ancient allies, the 
Troquois, whom they accused of 
treachery, a western migration of 
the Delawares ensued, and they took 
up their abode in the valley of the 
‘Allegheny River. There they were 
again disturbed by the white man, 
and a part of the tribe obtained per- 
mission from the Wyandots to oc- 
cupy the valleys of the Tuscarawas 
and the Muskingum, where their 
chief population soon became gath- 
ered. The Delawares were not such 
a fierce race as the Iroquois, and 
were called women by the latter, 
who held them in subjection to 
themselves. The success of the Mor- 
avian missionaries among them 


proves that they were susceptible to 
the influences of Christianity and 
civilization, and steadfast in friend- 
ship to those who treated them 
kindly. 

The Delawares were divided into 
three tribes—the Unamis, the 
Unachtigo and the Minsi, (called 
also Monseys or Muncies). Their 
tribal designations signified respect- 
ively the turkey, the turtle and the 
wolf. Their principal villages were 
on the Tuscarawas and the Upper 
Muskingum. So far as is known 
they had no settlements whatever in 
the lower valleys of the Muskingum, 
which was regarded as a part of the 
great hunting-ground. The name of 
the river was originally Mooskin- 
gom, Which, in the Delaware tongue - 
signified elk’s eye. The Tuscarawas 
took its name from an Indian town 
of the same name, situated near the 
site of Bolivar. According to Hecke- 
welder the signification of the word 
was Old Town. 

Among Delaware chiefs in Ohio, 
White Eyes and Captain Pipe were 
most influential. Others were Neta- 
watmees, Buckongahelas, Half King 
and King Newcomer, after whom 
Newcomerstown was named. Cap- 
tain Pipe was a war chief and mis- 
chief maker; White Eyes was gen- 
erally on the side of peace, though 
he was brave and renowned for his 
valor in war. The two were great 
and jealous rivals, and there was 
almost constant intrigue between 
them. White Eyes was the friend 
and encourager of the Moravian 
missions, while Captain Pipe pre- 
ferred charges against the mission- 
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aries, and was implicated in the 
movement which led to their arrest 
and the destruction of the settle- 
ments. White Eyes died about 
1780, and Captain Pipe gained the 
ascendency among his people, turn- 
ing them against the whites and 
drawing them into war. 

The Shawnees, more than any 
other nation were cruel, relentless 
and bitterly hostile to the whites. 
First on the side of the French, then 
as allies of the British, they made 
war upon the Americans. They were 
the terror of the frontier settlements, 
and the record of their atrocities in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio and 
Kentucky would fill volumes. <Ac- 
cording to their traditions the Shaw- 
nees were of foreign origin, and they 
were accustomed to celebrate annu- 
ally with festivals and ceremonies 
the arrival of their progenitors on 
these shores. It is generally believed 
that at a remote period of their his- 
tory the Shawnees dwelt in the south, 
and ranged from Kentucky to Florida. 
They appear to have always been 
wanderers, and have been styled 
“the Bedouins of the American wil- 
derness. Afterward they are sup- 
posed to have drifted northward, and 
many of them occupied the Scioto 
Valley until driven from it by the 
Iroquois invasion about 1672. The 
shattered and weakened nation then 
returned southward and occupied the 
country of North Carolina until they 
were forced therefrom and compelled 
to take refuge among the Creeks. 
Later, encouraged by the Wyandots 
and the French, they again returned 
north of the Ohio, and their camp-fires 


once more blazed along the Scioto. 
The Shawnee. tribes. were known as 
the Piqua, Kiskapocke, Mequachuke 
and Chillicothe. Cornstalk was their 
principal chief, and led his warriors 
on many a hostile expedition. Later, 
their most renowned chieftain and 
warrior was Tecumseh, who is said to 
have had Creek blood in his veins. 

The Hurons or Wyandots had their 
densest population about Detroit, and 
minor settlements on the Sandusky 
and the Maumee. With the excep- 
tion of a village on White-woman 
Creek they appear to have made no 
settlements in Central of Southern 
Ohio. They claimed a remoter ori- 
gin than any other nation, and even 
the Delawares did not dispute their 
claim. Their claim of dominion 
of the country between the Alle- 
gheny and the Ohio Rivers, Lake 
Erie and the Great Miami was never 
disputed, save by the Six Nations. 
The Jesuit missionaries who were 
among them as early as 1639 esti- 
mated their number at ten thousand. 
They depended less than other tribes 
on the results of the chase for food, 
but deveted much attention to the 
cultivation of the soil, and had ex- 
tensive cornfields around all their 
settlements. They were valorous in 
war, seldom retreated, but usually 
fought to the death. 

The Ottawas in Ohio were few and 
scattering at the time the whites be- 
came acquainted with the region. 
The renowned Pontiac was of this 
tribe. The Miamis, anciently called 
the Twigtwees, appear to have been 
the earliest Indians to occupy the val- 
leys of the rivers named alter them. 
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The Mingoes, also known as the Cay- 
ugas, had a few small villages in 
Ohio, one near the present site of 
Steubenville, and others on the Scioto. 

Colonel Morgan, Indian agent, es- 
timated the number of warriors that 
could speedily be assembled for war 
in the Northwest in 1778 at 10,600. 

An interesting statement of the 
manner of life of the savages of the 
Muskingum and Tuscarawas Valleys, 
over a century and a quarter ago, is 
furnished in a “ Narrative” written 
by James Smith of Pennsylvania, 
who was captured by the Indians 
near Bedford, Pa., in 1755, taken 
west of the Ohio and adopted into 
their tribe, remaining among them 
several years. Smith was a remak- 
ably courageous backwoodsman, and 
led a romantic and adventurous ca- 
reer. After his capture he was taken 
to Fort Duquesne (afterward Fort 
Pitt), where he witnessed the bar- 
barous atrocities inflicted upon the 
white prisoners taken at the scene of 
Braddock’s defeat. Thence he was 
taken to an Indian town called Tul- 
hillas (otherwise Plugeystown), on 
_White-woman Creek, about twenty 
miles north of Coshocton, where he 
remained several months. Later he 
went into the lake country, and re- 
mained for several years among the 
Indians, hunting and fishing. In 
1760 he accompanied a war party 
into Canada, was taken prisoner, anc 
after some time exchanged and re- 
turned to Pennsylvania. There he 
became the leader of a lawless band 
of squatter settlers styled the Black 
Boys, who, on one occasion, attacked 
and destroyed the stores of a trading 


party who were crossing the moun- 
tains on their way to Fort Pitt. 
Afterward he and a portion of his 
Black Boys surprised and captured 
Fort Bedford, then held by the king’s 
troops. He accompanied Bouquet 
as a guide on his expedition to the 
Muskinguin. He joined the patriot 
army in the Revolution and became 
colonel of a Pennsylvania regiment. 
After the war he settled in Ken- 
tucky and served there as a member 
of the legislature. In his ‘“ Narra- 
tive,” speaking of his being taken to 
Tullullas, Colonel Smith says: 

“The day after my arrival at the 
aforesaid town a number of Indians 
collected about me, and one of them 
began to pull the hair out of my 
head. He had some ashes on a piece 
of bark in which he frequently dip- 
ped his fingers, in order to take a 
firmer hold, and so he went on as if 
he had been plucking a turkey, until 
he had all the hair clean out of my 
head, except a small spot about three 
or four inches square on my crown; 
this they cut off with a pair of scis- 
sors, excepting three locks, which 
they dressed up in their own mode. 
Two of these they wrapped around 
with a narrow beaded garter made 
by themselves for that purpose, and 
the other they plaited at full length, 
then stuck it full of silver brooches. 
After this they bored my nose and 
ears and fixed me off with ear- 
rings and nose jewels; then they or- 
dered me to strip off -my clothes and 
put on a breechclout, which I did. 
They then painted my head, face and 
body in various colors. They puta 
large belt of wampum on my neck 
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and silver bands on my hands and 
right arm; and so an old chief led 
me out into the street and gave the 
alarm halloo, Coo-wigh! several 
times, repeated quick; and on this 
all that were in town came running 
and stood around the old chief, who 
held me by the hand in their midst. 
AsI at that time knew nothing of 
their mode of adoption, and had seen 
them put to death all they had taken, 
and as I never could find that they 
saved a man alive at Braddock’s de- 
feat, J made no doubt but they were 
about putting me to death in some 
cruel manner. The old chief, hold- 
ing me by the hand, made a long 
speech, very loud, and when he had 
done he handed me to three young 
squaws, who led me by the hand 
down the bank into the river until 
the water was up to my middle. The 
squaws then made signs for me to 
plunge myself into the water, but I 
did not understand them. I thought 
the result of the counsel was that I 
should be drowned, and that these 
young ladies were to be the execu- 
tioners. Thev all three laid violent 
hold of me, and I for some time op- 
posed them with all my might, which 
occasioned loud laughter by the 
multitude that were on the bank of 
the river. At length one of the 
squaws made out to speak a little 
English (for I believe they began to 
be afraid of me), and said, ‘No hurt 
you.’ On this I gave myself up to 
their ladyships, who were as good as 
their word ; for though they plunged 
me under water, and washed and 
rubbed me severely, I could not say 
they hurt me much. 


“These young women then led me 
up to the couneil-house, where some 
of the tribe were ready with new 
clothes forme. They gave me a new 
ruffied shirt, which I put on; alsoa 
pair of legeins, done off with ribbons 
and beads; likewise a pair of mocca- 
sins, and garters dressed with beads, 
porcupine quills and red hair, also 
a tinsel-laced chapeau. ‘They again 
painted my head and face with va- 
rious colors, and tied a bunch of red 
feathers to one of those locks they 
had left on the crown of my head, 
which stood up five or six inches. 
They reseated me on a bear-skin, and 
gave me a pipe, tomahawk and 
polecat-skin pouch, which had been 
skinned pocket fashion, and con- 
tained tobacco, killegenico, or dried 
sumac leaves, which they mixed with 
their tobacco; also spunk, flint and 
steel. When I was thus seated the 
Indians came in, dressed and painted 
in their grandest manner. As they 
came in they took their seats, and for 
a considerable time there was a pro- 
found silence. Everyone was smok- 
ing, but not a word was spoken 
among them. At length one of the 
chiefs made a speech, which was de- 
livered to me by an interpreter, and 
was as follows: 

““My son, you are now flesh of 
our flesh and bone of our bone. By 
the ceremony which was performed 
this day every drop of white blood 
was washed out of your veins; you 
are taken into the Caughnewaga na- 
tion and initiated into a warlike 
tribe; you are adopted into a great 
family, and now received with great 
seriousness and solemnity in the room 
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and place of a great man. After 
what has passed this day you are now 
one of us by an old, strong law and 
custom. My son, you have nothing 
to fear; we are now under the same 
obligation to love, support and de- 
fend you that we are to love and de- 
fend one another; therefore you are 
to consider yourself as one of our 
people.’ 

“At this time I did not believe 
this fine speech, especially that of the 
white blood being washed out of me; 
but since that time I have found that 
there was much sincerity in said 
speech ; for from that day I never 
knew them to make any distinction 
between me and themselves in any 
respect whatever until I left them. 
If they had plenty of clothing, I had 
plenty; if we were scarce, we all 
shared alike. 

“After this ceremony was over I 
was introduced to my new kin, and 
told that I was to attend a feast that 
evening, which I did. And, as the 
custom was, they gave me also a bowl 
and wooden spoon, which I carried 
with me to the place where there 
were a number of large brass kettles 
full of boiled venison and green corn. 
Everyone advanced with his bow] 
and spoon and had his share given 
him. After this one of the chiefs 
made a short speech, and then we 
began to eat. 

“The name of one of the chiefs in 
this town was Tecanyaterightigo, 
alias Pluggy, and the other Asalle- 
coa, alias Mohawk Solomon. As 
Pluggy and his party were to start 
the next day to war, to the frontiers 
of Virginia, the next thing to be per- 


formed was their war dance and 
their war songs. At their war dance 
they had both vocal and instrumental 
music. They had a short, hollow 
gun, closed at one end, with water in 
it, and parchment stretched over the 
open end thereof, which they beat 
with one stick and made a sound 
nearly like a muffled drum. All 
those who were going on this expedi- 
tion collected together and formed. 
An old Indian then began to sing, 
and timed the music by beating on 
this drum, as the ancients formerly 
timed their music by beating the 
tabor. On this the warriors began 
to advance or move forward in con- 
cert, like well disciplined troops would 
march to the fife and drum. Each 
warrior had a tomahawk, spear or 
war-mallet in his hand, and they all 
moved regularly toward the east, or 
the way they intended to go to war. 
At length they all stretched their 
tomahawks toward the Potomac, and 
giving a hideous shout or yell, they 
wheeled quick about and danced in 
the same manner back. 

“The next was the war song. In 
performing this only one sang at a 
time, in a moving posture, with a 
tomahawk in his hand, while all the 
other warriors were engaged in call- 
ing aloud, ‘/le-wh! he-uh ? which 
they constantly repeated while the 
war song was going on. When the 
warrior that was singing had ended 
his song he struck a war-post with 
his tomahawk, and with a loud voice 
told what warlike exploits he had 
done, and what he now intended to 
do, which was answered by the other 
warriors with loud shouts of applause. 
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Some who had not before intended 
to go to war, at this time were so 
animated by this performance that 
they took up the tomahawk and sang 
the war song, which was answered 
with shouts of joy as they were then 
initiated into the present marching 
company. The next morning this 
company all collected at one place, 
with their heads and faces painted 
various colors, and packs upon their 
backs. ‘hey marched off, all silent 
except the commander, who in the 
front sang the traveling song, which 
began in this manner: ‘ Loo caugh- 
tainte heegana’ Just as the rear 
passed the end of the town they be- 
gan to fire in their slow manner, 
from the front to the rear, which was 
accompanied with shouts and yells 
from all quarters. 

“That evening I was invited to 
another sort of dance, which was 
a sort of promiscuous dance. The 
yong men stood in one rank and the 
young women in another, about a 
rod apart, facing each other. The 
one that raised the tune or started 
the song held a small gourd or dry 
shell of a squash in his hand, which 
contained beads or small stones 
which rattled. When he began to 
sing he timed the tune with his 
rattle. Both men and women danced 
and sang together, advancing toward 
each other, stooping until their heads 
would be touching together, and then 
ceased from dancing, with loud 
shouts, and retreated and formed 
again, and so repeated the same thing 
over and over for three or four hours 
without intermission. This exercise 
seemed to me at first irrational and 


insipid, but I found that in singing 
their tunes they used ya, ne, no, hoo. 
wa, ne, etc., like our fa, sol, la, and 
though they have no such thing as 
jingling verse, they can intermix 
sentences with their notes and say 
whatever they please to each other 
and carry on the tune in concert. I 
found that this was a kind of wooing 
or courting dance, and as they ad- 
vanced, stooping with their heads to- 
gether, they could say what they 
pleased in each other’s ear without 
disconcerting their rough music and 
the others, or those near not hear 
what they said. 

“Shortly after this I went out to 
hunt in company with Mohawk 
Solomon, some of the Caughnewagas 
and a Delaware Indian that was mar- 
ried to a Caughnewaga squaw. We 
traveled about south from this town, 
and the first night we killed nothing, 
but we had with us green corn, which 
we roasted and ate that night. The 
next day we encamped about twelve 
o’clock and the hunters turned out 
to hunt, and I went down the run 
that we encamped on, in company 
with some squaws and boys to 
hunt for plums, which we found in 
great plenty. Onmy return to camp 
I observed a large piece of fat meat ; 
the Delaware Indian that could talk 
some English observed me looking 
earnestly at this meat, and asked me, 
‘What meat you think that is?’ I 
said I supposed it was bear-meat; he 
laughed, and said: ‘IIo, all one fool 
you; beal now elly pool,’ and point- 
ing to the other side of the camp, 
he said: ‘Look at that skin; you 
think that beal-skin? I went and 
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lifted the skin, which appeared like 
an ox-hide. -He then said: ‘What 
skin you think that?’ I replied that 
I thought it was a buffalo-hide. ‘You 
fool again; you know nothing; you 
think buffalo that colo’?? I acknowl- 
edged that I did not know much 
about these things, and told him that 
I never saw a buffalo, and that I had 
not heard what color they were. He 
replied: ‘By and by you shall see 
gleat many buffalo; he now go to 
gleat lick. That skin not buffalo- 
skin; that skin buck-elk skin.’ They 
went out with horses and brought in 
the remainder of this buck-elk which 
was the fattest creature I ever saw 
of the tallow-kind. 

“We remained at this camp about 
eight or ten days and killed a num- 
ber of deer. Though we had neither 
bread nor salt at this time yet we 
had both roast and boiled meat in 
great plenty, and they were fre- 
quently inviting me to eat when I 
had no appetite. We then moved to 
the buffalo lick, where we killed sev- 
eral buffalo, and in their small brass 
kettles they made about a bushel of 
‘salt. I suppose the lick was about 
thirty or forty miles from the afore- 
said town and somewhere between 
the Muskingum, the Ohio and the 
Scioto. About the lick were clear, 
open woods, and thin whiteoak land, 
and at that time there were large 
roads leading to the lick, like wagon 
roads. We moved from this lick 
about six or seven miles and en- 
camped on a creek. 

“Though the Indians had given 
mea gun, I had not yet been  per- 
mitted to go out from the cainp to 


hunt. At this place Mohawk Solo- 
mon asked me to go out with him to 
hunt, which I readily agreed to. 
After some time we came upon some 
fresh buffalo tracks. I had observed 
before this that the Indians were 
upon their guard and afraid of an 
enemy; for until now they and the 
southern nations had been at war. 
As we were following up the buffalo 
tracks, Solomon seemed to be upon 
his guard, went very slow and would 
frequently stand and listen and ap- 
peared to be in suspense. We came 
to where the tracks were very plain 
in the sand, and [I said, ‘It is surely 
buffalo tracks.’ He said, ‘Hush, you 
know nothing; may be buffalo tracks 
and may be Catawba!’ He went 
very cautious until we found some - 
fresh buffalo dung. He then smiled 
and said, ‘Catawba cannot make so.’ 
He then stopped and told me an odd 
story about the Catawbas. He said 
that formerly the Catawbas came 
near one of their hunting camps and 
at some distance from the camp lay 
in ambush; and in order to decoy 
them out, sent two or three Catawbas 
in the night past their camp, with 
buffalo boofs fixed on their feet, so 
as to make artificial tracks. In the 
morning those in the camp followed 
after these tracks, thinking they were 
buffalo, until they were fired on by 
the Catawbas and several of them 
killed. The others fled, collected a 
party and pursued the Catawbas; 
but they in their subtlety brought 
with them rattlesnake poison, which 
they had collected from the bladder 
that lies at the roots of the snake’s 
teeth ; this they corked up in a short 
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piece of a cane stalk; they had also 
brought with them small cane or 
reed about the size of a rye straw, 
which they made sharp at the end 
like a pen, and dipped them into this 
poison, and stuck them in the ground 
among the grass, along their own 
tracks, in such a position that they 
might stick into the legs of the pur- 
suers, which answered the design; 
and as the Catawbas had runners to 
watch the motion of the the pur- 
suers, when they found that a num- 
ber of them were lame, being artifi- 
cially snake-bit, and that they were 
all turning back, the Catawbas turned 
upon the pursuers and defeated them, 
and killed and scalped all that were 
lame. When Solomon had finished 
his story and found that I understood 
him, he concluded by saying, ‘You 
don’t know, Catawba velly bad In- 
dian, Catawba all one devil, Ca- 
tawba.’ 

“Some time after this I was told 
to take the dogs with me and go 
down the creek—perhaps I might 
killa turkey. It being in the after- 
noon, I was also told not to go far 
from the creek, and to come up the 
creek again to the camp, and to take 
care not to get lost. When I had 
gone some distance down the creek I 
came upon fresh buffalo tracks, and 
as I had a number of dogs with me 
to stop the buffalo, I concluded I 
would follow after and perhaps kill 
one; as the grass and weeds were 
rank I could readily follow the track. 
A little before sundown I despaired 
of coming up with them; I was then 
thinking how I might get to camp 
before night. I concluded, as the 


buffalo had .made several turns, if 
I took the back track to the creek 
it would be dark before I could get 
to the camp; therefore, I thought I 
would: take a nearer way through 
the hills and strike the creek a little 
below the camp. But as it was 
cloudy weather, and I a very young 
woodsman, I could find neither creek 
nor camp. When night came on I 
fired my gun several times and _ hal- 
loed, but could get no answer. The 
next morning early the Indians were 
out after me, and as I had with me ten 
or a dozen dogs, and the grass and 
weeds were rank, they could readily 
follow my track. When they came up 
with me they appeared to be in a very 
good humor. Jasked Solomon if he 
thought I was running away. He 
said: ‘No, no; you go too much 
clooked.’ On my return to camp they 
took away my gun from me, and for 
this rash step I was reduced to a 
bow and arrow for nearly two years. 
We were out on this tour for about 
six weeks. 

“When we returned to the town, 
Pluggy and his party had arrived, 
and brought with them a considera- 
ble number of scalps and prisoners 
from the south branch of the Poto- 
mac. They also brought with them 
an English Bible, which they gave 
to a Dutch woman who was a pris- 
oner, but as she could not read Eng- 
lish she made a present of it to me, 
which was very acceptable. 

“When they killed a buffalo they 
would lash the paunch of it round 
a sapling, cast it into the kettle, boil 
it and sup the broth. They were 
polite in their own way, passed but 
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few compliments, and had but few 
titles of honor. Captains or military 
leaders were the highest titles in the 
military line, and in the civil line, 
chiefs, or old wise men. No such 
terms as sir, mister, madam or mis- 
tress, but in their stead, grandfather, 
father, uncle, brother, mother, sister, 
cousin or my friend, were the terms 
they used in addressing one another. 
They paid great respect to age, and 
allowed no one to attain to any 
place of honor among them without 
having performed some exploit 
in war, or become eminent for wis- 
dom. They invited every one that 
came to their camps or houses to eat 
as long as they had anything to give, 
and a refusal to eat when invited 
was considered a mark of disrespect. 
In courting, it was common for a 
young woman to make suit to a 
young man, as the men generally 
possessed more modesty than the 
women. 

“QOhildren were kept obedient, not 
by whipping, but by ducking them 
in cold water. Their principal pun- 
ishment for infractions of their laws 
or customs was degradation. The 
crime of murder was atoned for by 
liberty given to the friends or rela- 
tions of the murdered to slay the 
murderer. They had the essentials 
of military discipline, and their war- 
riors were under good command and 
punctual in obeying orders. They 
cheerfully united in putting all their 
directions into immediate execution, 
and by each man observing the 
motion or movement of his right 
hand companion, they could commu- 
nicate the motion from right to left 


and march abreast in concert and in 
scattered order, though the line was 
a mile long. They could perform 
various military maneuvers, either 
slow or fast,as they could ran. They 
formed the circle in order to sur- 
round the enemy, and the semi-circle 
if the enemy had a river on one side 
of them. They could also form the 
large hollow square, face out and 
take trees; this they did, if their 
enemies were about surrounding 
them, to prevent being shot from 
either side of the tree. 

“Their only clothing when going 
into battle was the breechclout, lee- 
gins and moccasins. Their leaders 
gave general orders by a shout or 
yell in time of battle, either to 
advance or retreat, and then each. 
man fought as though he were to 
gain the battle himself. To ambush 
and surprise the enemy and to pre- 
vent being ambushed and surprised 
themselves was their science of war. 
They seldom brought on an attack 
without a sure prospect of victory, 
with the loss of few men; and if mis- 
taken, and likely to lose many men 
to gain a victory, they would retreat 
and wait for a better opportunity. 
If surrounded, however, they fought 
while there was a man alive, rather 
than surrender. A Delaware chief, 
called Captain Jacobs, being with 
his warriors surrounded, took posses- 
sion of a house, defended themselves 
for some time, and killed a number 
of the whites. When called on to 
surrender, he said he and his men 
were warriors, and they would all 
fight while life lasted. Being told 
that they would be well used if they 
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surrendered, and that if not the 
house would be burned over their 
heads, he replied that he could eat 
fire, and when the house was in 


flames he and his men marched out 
in a- fighting position and were all 
killed.” 
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N the 23d of April, 1784, Con- 
gress passed the first ordinance 
providing for the establishment and 
maintenance of government by the 
United States in the territory north- 
west of the Ohio River. Thomas Jef- 
ferson was chairman of the com- 
mittee that reported the measure. 
The ordinance contained a provision 
prohibiting slavery in the territory 
after the year 1800, but this clause 
was stricken out before the law was 
passed. 

Under this first ordinance the sur- 
vey of the public lands was begun. 
This appears to have been the only 
important result accomplished by 
the measure. Though the ordinance 
was nominally in force from the 


time of its enactment until July 13, 
1787, when it was superseded by the 
celebrated ‘‘ Ordinance of Freedom,” 
in reality it was a dead letter. The 
establishment of government in the 
West and the promotion of settle- 
ment there seem to have been warm- 
ly favored by Jefferson, but for a 
time all his efforts failed to accom- 
plish the desired result. 

Congress, having purchased from 
the Indians at the Treaty of Fort 
Stanwix, in New York, in 1784, 
whatever title the Six Nations had 
to lands in the valley of the Ohio, 
now sought to provide for the sur- 
vey and disposal of the same; and 
on May 20, 1785, was passed “ An 
ordinance for ascertaining the mode 
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of disposing of lands in the Western 
Territory.” -This ordinance _ pro- 
vided that a surveyor shoul be ap- 
pointed from each State, who should 
take oath before the geographer of 
the United States for the faithful 
performance of his duties. The 
geographer was to have the direction 
of the survey, and as soon as they 
had qualified, the surveyors were to 
divide the territory into townships 
six miles square, by lines running 
north and south, crossed by other 
lines “at right angles, as near as may 
be, unless where the boundaries of 
the late Indian purchases may render 
the same impracticable.” The pay 
of the surveyors was fixed at $2 for 
every mile in length surveyed; this 
included the wages of chainmen, 
markers and all expenses. The first 
north and south line was to begin on 
the Ohio River at a point due north 
from the western termination of a 
line that had been run at the south- 
ern boundary of Pennsylvania, and 
the first east and west line was also 
to begin at the same point. The 
* geographer was instructed to number 
the townships and fractional parts of 
townships from south to north, the 
first township on the river being 
numbered one and so on progress- 
ively; also to number the ranges in 
like manner from east to west, the 
first range west of Pennsylvania and 
extending from the Ohio to Lake 
Erie, being range number 1. He 
was also to attend personally to the 
running of the first east and west 
line, the fixing of the latitudes of the 
terminations of the first north and 
south line, and also that of the 


mouths of the principal rivers. The 
surveyors were required carefully to 
note on their plats all mines, salt- 
springs, mill-seats, mountains, water- 
courses, the nature of the soil, ete. 
Plats of townships were to be di- 
vided into lots of one mile square by 
lines running parallel to the bound- 
ary lines. 

It was also provided that as soon 
as seven ranges of townships had 
been surveyed, the geographer should 
transmit plats of the same to the 
Board of Treasury, by whom they 
were to be recorded in well-bound 
books, to which the Secretary of 
War should haveaccess. The secre- 
tary was then to take by lot a num- 
ber of townships and_ fractional 
townships, both of those to be sold 
entire and of those to be sold in lots, 
such as would be equal to one- 
seventh part of the whole seven 
ranges, for the use of officers and 
soldiers of the Continental army. 
The Board of Treasury should from 
time to time cause the remainder to 
be drawn in the names of the thir- 
teen States. The plan for the sale 
of lands not distributed to the sol- 
diers of the several States was as fol- 
lows: The Board of Treasury to 
transmit to the commissioners of the 
loan offices of the several States 
copies of the original plats, with the 
townships and fractional townships 
that should have fallen to the sey- 
eral States noted thereon; notice 
then to be given by advertise- 
ments in newspapers and announce- 
ments posted in public places of 
the proposed sale, which was to be 
at public vendue, in the following 
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manner: Township or fractional 
township number 1, range 1, to be 
sold entire; number 2, in lots; and 
thus, in alternate order, through the 
whole of the first range. The same 
alternation to be observed in the sale 
of the second range, though begin- 
ning in the reverse order. The third 
range to be sold in the same order as 
the first, and the fourth in the same 
order as the second, etc. Provided, 
however, that none of the lands be 
sold at a less price than one dollar per 
acre, payable in specie or loan-office 
certificates, reduced to specie value, 
or certificates of liquidated debts of 
the United States including interest, 
besides the expense of the survey, 
and other charges thereon, which 
were rated at thirty-six dollars per 
township; payment to be made at 
the time of sale. The United States 
reserved for future sale four lots, 
numbers 8, 11, 26 and 29, in each 
township and lot number 16 in each 
township for the maintenance of 
schools in said township. 
part of all gold, silver, lead and cop- 
per mines were reserved for future 
disposition by Congress. 

May 27, 1785, Congress chose 
the following surveyors: Nathaniel 
Adams, New Hampshire; Rufus Put- 
nam, Massachusetts; Caleb Harris, 
Rhode Island; William Morris, New 
York; Adam Hoops, Pennsylvania; 
James Simpson, Maryland; Alex- 
ander Parker, Virginia; Absalom 
Tatum, North Carolina; William 
Tate, South Carolina; and July 18th, 
Isaac Sherman, Connecticut, General 
Rufus Putnam being then engaged 
in surveying lands in Maine for the 
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State of Massachusetts, General Ben- 
jamin Tupper. was appointed in his 
stead. Caleb Harris and Nathaniel 
Adams having resigned, Colonel 
Ebenezer Sproat and Winthrop Sar- 
gent were chosen in their places. 

Hunters and squatter settlers had 
penetrated the country now forming 
the eastern part of Ohio as early as 
the Revolution —a few even earlier. 
To the salt-springs in the present 
county of Trumbull white hunters 
had resorted as early as 1754, and 
salt was made there by Pennsylva- 
nians some twenty years later. From 
the old settlement of Wheeling and 
its vicinity a number of adventurers 
crossed the river from time to time 
and erected cabins. A number who 
came out with General McIntosh to 
Fort Laurens in 1778 as axemen, 
scouts, hunters, etc., are supposed to 
have remained and built homes on 
several of the branches of the Ohio 
and the Muskingum. After the 
treaty of Fort McIntosh, it was feared 
that there would be such a rush of 
squatters into that portion of the 
territory bordering on Pennsylvania 
and Virginia that evil results would 
ensue, and accordingly measures were 
taken both to drive out the intruders 
already there and prevent the en- 
trance of others. June 15, 1785, 
Congress ordered the following proc- 
lamation published and circulated in 
the territory : 

“Whereas, it has been represented 
to the United States in Congress 
assembled that several disorderly 
persons have crossed the Ohio and 
settled upon their unappropriated 
Jands ; and whereas, it is their inten- 
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tion, as soon as it shall be surveyed, 
to open offices for the sale of a con- 
siderable part thereof, in such pro- 
portions and under such other regu- 
lations as may suit the convenience 
of all the citizens of the United 
States, and others who may wish to 
become purchasers of the same; and 
as such conduct tends to defeat the 
object they have in view, is in direct 
opposition to the ordinances and res- 
olutions of Congress, and is highly 
disrespectful to the Federal author- 
ity, they have therefore thought fit, 
and do hereby issue this proclama- 
tion, forbidding all such unwarranta- 
ble intrusions, and enjoining all those 
who have settled thereon to depart 
with their families and effects with- 
out loss of time, as they shall answer 
the same at their peril.” 

The intrusion was confined princi- 
pally to the territory now forming 
the counties of Columbiana, Jeffer- 
son, Stark, Carroll, Harrison, Bel- 
mont, Guernsey and Monroe, and the 
names of the intruders in 1785 were 
as follows: 


Jacob Light, 
James Williams, 
Jesse Edgerton, 
Nathaniel Parremore, 
Jesse Parremore, 
Jacob Clark, 

John Custer, 
James Noyes, 
Thomas McDonald, 
Jobn Castleman, 
James Clark, 
Adam House, 
Thomas Jolson, 
Hanamet Davis, 
William Wallace, 
Joseph Reburn, ~ 
Jonathan Mapins, 
William Mann, 


Thomas Tilten, 
John Nixon, 
Henry Cassill, 
John Nowles, 
John Tilton, 
John Fitzpatrick, 
Daniel Menser, 
Zephaniah Dunn, 
John McDonald, 
Henry Froggs, 
Wiland Hoagland, 
Michal Rawlins, 
Thomas Dawson, 
William Shiff, 
Solomon Delong, 
Charles Ward, 
Frederick Lamb, 
John Rigdon, 

4 


_ Haines Piley, 


George Atchinson, William Kerr, 
Daniel Duff, 
Joseph Ross, 
Charles Chambers, 
Robert Hill, 


James Paul, 


Waiter Cain, 
James Watson, 
Albertus Bailey, 
Archibald Harbsou, 
William Baliey, William McNees, 
Jonas Amspoker, John Platt, 
Nicholas Decker, Benjamin Reed, 
Joseph Goddard, William Carpenter, 
Henry Conrad, John Goddard, 
George Reno, Danie] Mathews. 
John Buchanan, 


The first attempt to drive out the 
squatters northwest of the Ohio was 
made in October, 1779, when Captain 
Clarke, of a Pennsylvania regiment, 
with sixty soldiers, was sent to 
Wheeling by Colonel Brodhead, then 
in command of Fort Pitt, with orders 
to cross the river and apprehend some 
of the principal trespassers and de- 
stroy their huts. Captain Clarke did 


/ not succeed in finding any of the 


trespassers, but destroyed several 
huts and reported that several im- 
provements had been made all the 
way from the Muskingum* to Fort 
McIntosh and thirty miles up some 
of the branches. 

In 1785 Colonel Harmar, com- 
mandant at Fort McIntosh, sent out 
troops to dispossess the squatter set- 
tlers whose names are given above. 
The squatters actually banded _ to- 
gether to resist the United States 
troops; but a compromise was ef- 
fected, whereby they were allowed 
to prepare temporary habitations on 
the Virginia side before leaving their 
homes in the Territory. They then 
retired from the Ohio country, but 
subsequently many of them returned, 


*The Tuscarawas, anciently called the Muskin- 
gum. 
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and their descendants are now nu- 
merous in Eastern Ohio and in the 
valleys of the Tuscarawas and the 
Muskingum. 

In the fall of the same year Gen- 
eral Richard Butler passed down 
the Ohio on his way to the Little 
Miami, where a treaty-meeting was 
to be held with the Indians. From 
his published diary of his jour- 
ney it appears that many squat- 
ter settlers still continue to reside 
north of the Ohio, notwithstanding 
the proclamation of Congress and 
their own promises to vacate. On 
October 1, 1785, General Butler 
passed the mouth of Yellow Creek 
and found considerable improve- 
ments on both sides of the Ohio 
River. Five miles below Yellow 
Creek he found Jesse Penniman, a 
squatter, on the north side of the 
river, whom he warned off; also one 
Pry, his neighbor. General Butler 
states that he “told him as well as 
the others that Congress was deter- 
mined to put all of the people off of 
the lands, and that none would be 
allowed to settle but the purchasers, 
and that these and these only would 
be protected; that troops would be 
down next week, who have orders to 
destroy every house and improve- 
ment on the north side of the river, 
and that garrisons will be placed at 
Muskingum and elsewhere, and that 
if any person or persons attempted 
to oppose Government they may 
depend on being treated with the 
greatest rigor.” Passing on to the 
Mingo towns, he found several 
white settlers, among whom a 
man named Ross appeared to be 


the leader, whom he warned to 
leave. 

On the next day General Butler 
called at the settlement of Charles 
Morris, who had rebuilt his house 
after the agent of the Government 
had pulled it down. Here he “found 
one Walter Kean, who seemed but a 
middling character, and rather of a 
dissentious cast; warned all of these 
off, and requested they would inform 
their neighbors, which they promised 
to do.” Colonel James Monroe, 
member of Congress for Virginia, 
who accompanied Butler on this 
journey, also addressed the settlers 
and advised them to leave; his words 
had weight when the General “ in- 
formed them of his character.” They 
next called at the home of Captain 
Hoglan, another whose cabin had 
been pulled down and rebuilt; he 
acknowledged the impropriety of his 
conduct, and appeared very submis- 
sive. 

October 4, General Butler directed 
one corporal and three soldiers to 
stay at Wheeling until a boat should 
be sent to them from Fort McIntosh. 
He wrote to Colonel Harmar for 
three other men to join these as an 
escort to the Miami, and requested 
that Major Doughty be ordered to 
pull down every house, on his way 
to the Muskingum, that he found on 
the north side of the Ohio. 

On the 8th, he noted that there 
was “good improvement on the north 
side,” nearly opposite the mouth of 
the Little Kanawha. He also found 
a settlement on the first island below 
the Little Mockhocking (MWocking) 
and others further down on the north 
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side of the Ohio. The people on the 


island appeared very reasonable ; 
among them were “several women, 
who appeared clean and decently 
dressed.” 

One object of General Butler’s 
journey was the selection of a point 
for the establishment of a military 
post to protect the frontier inhabit- 
ants, prevent the intrusion of squat- 
ters on the lands of the United States 
and afford security to the surveyors. 
Before leaving Fort McIntosh he had 
prepared and left with Colonel Har- 
mar, the commandant, a paper in 
which he expressed the opinion that 
at the mouth of the Muskingum was 
an eligible site for the proposed fort. 
On October 8, his journal says: 
“Sent Lieutenant Doyle and some 
men to burn the houses of the set- 
tlers on the north side and put up 
proclamations. Went on very well 
to the mouth of the Muskingum and 
found it low. I went on shore to 
examine the ground most proper to 
establish a post on; find it too low, 
-but the most eligible point is on the 
Ohio side. Wrote to Major Doughty 
and recommended this place with my 
opinion of the kind of work most 
proper. Left the letter, which con- 
tained other remarks on the fort, 
fixed to a locust tree.” 

A few days later General Butler 
met a man ascending the Ohio, and 
instructed him to take the letter 
from the tree and carry it to Major 
Doughty. Shortly afterward a de- 
tachment of troops under the com- 
mand of Major Doughty arrived at 
the mouth of the Muskingum and 
began the construction of the fortifi- 


cation, which, in honor of the com- 
mandant at Fort McIntosh, was 
named Fort Harmar. Hildreth says 
of it: 

“This fort was erected on the right 
bank of the Muskingum, at its junc- 
tion with the Ohio, by a detachment 
of United States troops under the 
command of Major John Doughty, 
in the autumn of the year 1785, but 
was not completed until the follow- 
ing year. The position was judicious- 
ly chosen, as it commanded not only 
the mouth of the Muskingum, but 
swept the waters of the Ohio, from a 
curve in the river, for a considerable 
distance both above and below the 
fort. It was the first military post 
built within the limits of the present 
state of Ohio, excepting Fort Lau- 
rens, Which was built in 1778. The 
fort stood on what is called the 
second bottom, being elevated above 
the ordinary floods of the Ohio, while 
between it and the banks of the river 
was a lower or first bottom, depressed 
about six feet, to which the descent 
was by a natural slope. This regular 
or natural glacis was continued for a 
quarter of a mile up the Muskingum 
and for a considerable distance below 
on the Ohio, adding greatly to the 
unrivaled beauty of the spot. 

“The outlines of the fort formed 
a regular pentagon, and the area em- 
braced within its walls was about 
three-fourths of an acre. The cur- 
tains or main walls of the fort were 
constructed of large timbers placed 
horizontally to the height of twelve 
or fourteen feet, and were one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length, as 
was recently ascertained by measure- 
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ment, as the outlines of two of the 
bastions can still (1848) be traced in | 
the earth. The bastions were con- 
structed of large timbers set upright 
in the ground, fourteen feet in height, 
fastened together by strips of timber 
tree-nailed into each picket. The 
outlines of these were also pentag- 
onal; the fifth side, or that opening 
into the area of the fort, being occu- 
pied by blockhouses used as quarters 
for the officers. 

“The barracks or dwellings for the 
private soldiers were built along the 
sides of the curtains with their roofs 
sloping inward. They were divided 
into four rooms of thirty feet each, 
with convenient fireplaces, and af- 
forded ample space for a regiment of 
men. The officers houses were made 
of hewed logs two stories high, two 
rooms on a floor, with chimneys on 
each end. The large house in the | 
southeast bastion was used for a 
storehouse. From the roof of the 
bastion which stood in the curtain 
facing the Ohio there arose a square 
tower, like a cupola, surmounted by a 
flagstaff, in which was stationed the | 
sentinel. The room beneath was the 
guardhouse. An arsenal, built of 
timber and covered with earth, stood 
in the area of the fort near the guard- 
house and answered as a magazine or 
bomb-proof for their powder. The 
main gate was next the river, with a _ 
sally-port on the site toward the hills 
which arise abruptly from the level 
ground at the distance of a quarter 
of a mile. 

“ Near the center of the fort was a 
well for the supply of the garrison 
in case of a siege, though for ordinary | 


purposes water was brought from the 
river. In the-rear and to the left of 
the fort, on the ground which had 
supplied the materials for building, 
Major Doughty had laid out fine 
gardens. These were cultivated by 
the soldiers, and in the virgin soil of 
the rich alluvions produced an abun- 
dant crop of culinary vegetables for 
the use of the garrison. To the 
bravery and pride of a soldier the 
major added a refined taste for hor- 
ticulture. Peaches were planted as 
soon as the ground was cleared, and 
in the second or third year produced 
fruit. A variety of his originating 
is still cultivated in Marietta and 
known as the Doughty peach.” 

Fort Harmer continued to be occu- 
pied by United States troops until 
September, 1790, when they were 
ordered to Fort Washington. Dur- 
ing the Indian war the barracks and 
houses of the fort were chiefly occu- 
pied by the Ohio Company’s settlers, 
only a small detachment of National 
troops being stationed there. 

Joseph Buell, a native of Connec- 
ticut, who was afterward a settler at 


| Marietta, was in the service of the 


United States in the Northwest from 
1785 to 1788, and kept a diary which 
affords many interesting glimpses of 
pioneer and military life at that 
period. Tis journal may be found 
in the seventh chapter of Hildreth’s 
“Pioneer History.” From it we 


| learn that the treatment of private 


soldiers, was so rigorous as to be 
almost despotic. They were fre- 
quently punished by flogging, some- 
times receiving two hundred lashes. 
The chief offenses were drunkenness 


_— ss 
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and desertion. The men were idle, 
dissolute and-depraved. As there 
wages were but three dollars a month, 
it is not surprising that few industri- 
ous, sober men were to be found 
among them. 

Buell left West Point, N. Y., No- 
vember 20, 1785, in one of the com- 
panies which had been ordered to the 
western frontier. Major Wyllis, who 
shortly afterward became command- 
ant at Fort McIntosh, commanded 
the troops. They arrived at Fort 
McIntosh on the 26th of December. 
Shortly afterward three men de- 
serted, were captured, and shot by 
order of Major Wyllis, without even 
the formality of a court-martial. 
Buell describes the act as the most 
inhuman he ever saw. On the 12th 
of March, 1786, Buell writes that 
Generals Parsons and Butler arrived 
from the treaty-meeting at the 
Miami. On the 3d of April Major 
Wyllis and Captain Hamtramck with 
his company went down the river 
to disperse the frontier settlers on 
the right bank of the Ohio. May 
4th, Captain Zeigler and Captain 
Strong embarked with their compa- 
nies for the Muskingum. (Buell was 
orderly sergeant in Captain Strong’s 
company.) They arrived on the 8th, 
and two days later Captain Zeigler 
and his company departed for the 
Miami, and Captain Strong’s com- 
pany moved into the garrison. 

In the month of June, Major Fish 
arrived from New York, and on the 
return of Major Wyllis from the 
Miami, arrested him for shooting the 
three men at Fort McIntosh without 
trial. Subsequently he was tried by 


a court-martial at Fort Pitt and ac- 
quitted. During the same month 
news was received of murders by the 
Indians in the vicinity of the Miami, 
and at Fish Creek, thirty miles from 
Fort Harmar. On the 4th of July 
Buell made this significant entry: 
“The great day of American Inde- 
pendence was commemorated by the 
discharge of thirteen guns; after 
which the troops were served with 
extra rations of liquor and allowed 
to get as drunk as they pleased.” 
During the summer and fall In- 
dians were frequently seen in the 


-neighborhood of the garrison, and 


the troops were constantly expecting 
an attack. The savages, however, 
did nothing more serious than to 
steal some of the officers’ horses. _ 
The soldiers were kept a great part 
of the time on short rations. Pro- 
visions were exceedingly scarce, and 
though hunters were employed to 
bring in all the game they could, 
there was frequently a lack of suffi- 
cient food. An Indian known as 
Captain Tunis frequently visited the 
garrison, and was on friendly terms 
with the soldiers, often warning them 
of hostile warriors being in the vicin- 
ity. In August a portion of the 
troops, under the command of Cap- 
tain Hart, left for Wheeling to escort 
and protect the surveyors of the 
seven ranges. November 25, “Cap- 
tains Hart’s and McCurd’s companies 
came in from the survey of the seven 
ranges. They had a cold, wearisome 
time —their clothes and shoes worn 
out, and some of their feet badly 
frozen.” 

The beginning of the year 1787 
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was without important incident at 
the garrison. On the 15th of March 
a sargeant and a party of men was 
sent out to assist some inhabitants 
(probably from Fish or Grave Creek) 
to move their families and settle near 
the fort. In the latter part of the 
same month, some of the hunters 
brought in a buffalo that was eighteen 
hands high and weighed a thousand 
pounds. April 1st the Indians came 
within twelve miles of the garrison, 
killed an old man and took a young 
boy prisoner. 

April 9th, a party was sent out to 
bring in the hunters of the garrison, 
then fifty miles up the Muskingum, 
on account of rumored hostility of 
the Indians. 

April 17th Major Hamtramck ar- 
rived and took command of the post. 
May 6th thirteen boats passed down 
the river, loaded with families, cattle, 
goods, etc., bound for Kentucky; 
and on the next day twenty-one boats 
passed, on their way to the lower 
country, having on board five hun- 
dred and nine persons, with wagons, 
goods, etc. The entry for May 21st 
is as follows: “This evening I sent a 
young man, who cooked for me, to 
Kerr’s Island (so called from Hamil- 
ton Kerr, a noted scout, who settled 
there early in the year 1787), about 
half a mile above the fort, after some 
milk. He was seen to jump into the 
river near the shore when about a 
third of a mile from the garrison. 
We supposed some of the people were 
playing in the water. He did not 
return that evening, which led me to 
fear he had lost his canoe. In the 


morning a party was sent after him. | 


They discovered fresh signs of In- 
dians and found his hat. They fol- 
lowed the trail, but did not find 
them. We afterward heard that 
they killed and scalped him. The 
Indians were a party of Ottawas.” 

On the 26th of May, Buell, with 
the rest of Captain Strong’s com- 
pany, embarked for the Falls of the 
Ohio, and did not return to Fort 
Harmar until the 21st of the follow- 
ing November. The remainder of 
his journal contains little that would 
interest our readers. 

While the events recorded by Buell 
in his diary were transpiring the 
survey of the seven ranges of town- 
ships, as ordered by Congress in the 
ordinance of 1785, was in progress, 
under the direction of Captain 
Thomas Hutchins, geographer of the 
United States. The surveyors pro- 
ceeded to the Ohio River, at the 
place designated in the ordinance in 
in the fall of 1785 and made a begin- 
ning of the survey. General Butler, 
on his way to the Miami, met the 
surveyors at the western boundary 
of Pennsylvania, and dined with 
them on the 30th of September. 
They were then apprehensive of 
trouble from the Indians, who, dis- 
satisfied with the provisions of the 
treaty of Fort McIntosh, were 
strongly opposed to the survey. 
Their hostile attitude soon caused the 
abandonment of the work. In Jan- 
uary, 1786, a treaty was held at 
Fort Finney, which promised to se- 
cure peace, and in the following sum- 
mer the survey was resumed. A 
very full account of the progress of 
the work is afforded by the journal 
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of John Mathews, also published in 
Hildreth’s history along with Buell’s 
diary. Mathews was a young man 
from New Braintree, Mass., the 
nephew of General Rufus Putnam. 
He came to the western country, led 
by a desire of adventure with the 
hope of obtaining employment in the 
survey, in which he was successful. 
He was afterward one of the Ohio 
Company’s surveyors, and a pioneer 
of Muskingum county, where he set- 
tled in 1796. 

Mathews arrived at Pittsburg July 
29, 1786, and, finding that the sur- 
veyors had already proceeded down 
the Ohio to Little Beaver Creek, im- 
mediately started to overtake them, 
accompanied by Colonel Sherman. 
On the 31st they arrived at the camp 
of the surveyors, on the eastern 
bank of the Ohio, and found them 
awaiting the arrival of troops from 
Mingo (Fort Steuben) to act as 
their escort in the survey. The 
troops arrived on the 5th of August, 
and from the middle of that month 
- to the ist of September Mathews 
was employed under Adam Hoops, 
of Pennsylvania, in the survey of 
the second range. On the 7th of 
September he started with General 
Tupper to assist in the survey of the 
seventh range. On Sunday, the 
17th, he records a visit made to an 
Indian camp on Sandy Creek. The 
Indians, eight in number, and includ- 
ing both men and women, were re- 
turning from Fort McIntosh to their 
town. “They had rum with them, 
and had had a drunken frolic the 


night before, but they appeared | 


decent and friendly.” ‘he next day 


General Tupper began his range, lo- 
cating his camp on “ Nine Shilling 
Creek” (Nimishillen.) Ifere an 
express came to them from Major 
Hamtramck’s camp, at Little Beaver, 
bringing the word that the Shawnees 
were preparing to make an attack on 
the surveyors. Deemingit unsafe to 


proceed further, they suspended 
work and retreated toward Little 
Beaver. On the 21st they met 


Major Hamtramck and his command 
advancing to meet them, and all re- 
turned to Hamtramck’s _ station. 
Early in October if was determined 
to continue the survey, the troops of 
Major Hamtramck acting as their 
guard. 

On the 11th they crossed the Ohio 
one mile below the old Mingo town, 
and started west on Crawford's trail, 
which they followed until the 138th. 
On the 30th of October, at their 
camp in the fifth range, they dis- 
coverered that all the packhorses of 
the escort except one had been stolen 
by the Indians. Captain Hart, com- 
manding the troops, at once set about 
erecting a blockhouse. [rom the ist 
to the 7th of November the party to 
which Mathews belonged were on 
what is now the south boundary of 
the seventh township in the third 
range of the United States Military 
District. Mathews and Major Sar- 
gent then started down Wheeling 
Creek, crossed the Ohio, and stopped 
at Colonel Zane’s. They there found 
Captain THutchins, and in his com- 
pany Matthews started for Esquire 
McMahan’s, sixteen miles apove. On 
the 9th he was at the house of Wil- 
liam Greathouse, on the Virginia 
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side. The next day he listened to a 
sermon delivered by a Methodist 
preacher, and on the 11th witnessed 
exercises of a far different character, 
as will be seen by the following 
entry : 

“Saturday, November 11. Being 
disappointed in my expectation of 
teaching a school this winter, I went 
to Harman Greathouse, the father of 
my friend William. Here | found a 
number of the neighbors seated in 
social glee around a heap of corn. 
The inspiring juice of rye had enliven- 
ed their imaginations and given their 
tongues such an exact balance that 
they moved with the greatest alac- 
rity, amid scenes of boxing, wrest- 
ling, hunting, etc. At dusk of even- 
ing the corn was finished, and the 
company retired to the house, where 
many of them took such hearty 
draughts of the generous liquor as 
quite deprived them of the use of their 
limbs. Some quarreled, some sang, 
and others laughed ; while the whole 
displayed a scene more diverting 
than edifying. At ten o’clock all 
that could walk went home, but left 
three or four round the fire, hugging 
the whisky bottle and arguing very 
obstinately on religion ; at which I 
left them and went to bed.” 

The surveying party disbanded for 
the winter early in December, and 
most o: its members left for their 
eastern homes. Mathews, however, 
remained at the home of the Great- 
houses and pursued his studies. In 
February he went to Fort Steuben, 
at the request of Major Hamtramck, 


to take charge of the commissary de-. 


partment. February 10, 1787, Cap- 


tain Martin and Mr. Ludlow left the 
fort for the woods to continue and 
complete the survey of the ranges, 
and were soon after followed by 
other’surveyors. On the 8th of May 
three surveyors returned to the fort, 
having received information of Indi- 
an outrages at Fish Creek, on the 
25th of April, when three persons 
were killed and three taken prison- 
ers. On the 11th a family was at- 
tacked about fifteen miles from the 
fort; one man and two children 
were killed, a woman wounded, and 
two children taken prisoners. 

In June Mathews was at Wheel- 
ing, opposite which the surveyors 
were then encamped, awaiting the 
arrival of troops to act as their 
escort. The troops came from Fort 
Harmar on the 6th, and two days 
later the surveyors started for their 
work. About this time other Indian 
outrages were reported in the vicin- 
ity of Wheeling. In August Math- 
ews visited Fort Harmar, and sub- 
sequently he again assisted the sur- 


veyors. In February, 1788, having 
been appointed one of the Ohio 


Company’s surveyors, he joined 
the advance party of New Eng- 
landers en route for the West 
at Sumrill’s Ferry, on the Yough- 
logheny river, and on the “th of 
April he arrived at the mouth of 
the Muskingum with the rest of the 
pioneers composing the first colony 
in Ohio. 

We have devoted thus much space 
to Mathews’ diary, not Lecause it 
contains much of local interest, but 
because it shows the condition of 
the Ohio wilderness one hundred 
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years ago, and affords such glimpses 
of life on the-borders of civilization 
that from them the reader can, in 
imagination at least, picture what 
were the hardships and perils which 
the surveyors and adventurers of 
that day had to encounter. 

By a provision of the ordinance of 
May 20, 1785, it was ordained that 
“the towns of Gnadenhutten, Schoen- 
brunn and Salem, on the Muskingum 
(Tuscarawas), and so much of the 
lands adjoining to the said towns, 
with the buildings and improvements 
thereon, shall be reserved for the sole 
use of the Christian Indians who 
were formerly settled there, or the 
remains of that society, as may, in 
the judgment of the geographer, be 
sufficient for them to cultivate.” The 
construction is involved, but the 
meaning is apparent. By a resolu- 
tion passed July 27, 1787, Congress 
declared that tracts of land surround- 
ing the towns mentioned, amounting 
in the whole to ten thousand acres, 
should be reserved and held in trust 
by the Moravians; or United Breth- 
ren, of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
“for civilizing the Indians and_pro- 
moting Christianity,” and for the 
uses specified in the ordinance. 

The first sale of a tract of public 
Jands of the United States to an asso- 
ciation was made October 27, 1787, 
when the Board of Treasury agreed 
with the agents of the Ohio Company 
to sell to the latter a million and a 
half acres, lying on the Ohio and 
Muskingum Rivers. The lands known 
as the Ohio Company’s purchase, 
were to be surveyed by the company 
within seven years without expense 


to the government, and laid off into 
townships, fractional parts of town- 
ships, and lots, as provided in the 
ordinance of 1785. The history of 
this purchase will be found in another 
chapter. 

In May, 1788, a contract was made 
between the Board of Treasury and 
John Cleves Symmes for a tract lying 
on the Ohio River betiveen the Great 
and Little Miami Rivers. 

The unsettled state of Indian af- 
fairs in the territory from 1788 until 
the establishment of peace in 1795 
prevented the government from con- 
tinuing the surveys of congressional 
lands, and there was but little fur- 
ther legislation in relation to the 
same during this period. By an act 
of Congress of March 3, 1795, the 
President was authorized and em- 
powered to cause twenty-four thou- 
sand acres to be surveyed, which 
were to be granted under certain 
regulations to the French settlers at 
Gallipolis. 

A donation, small in itself, but 
important in its relation to the his- 
tory of the Muskingum Valley, was 
made to Ebenezer Zane, of Wheeling, 
in accordance with the provisions of 
an act passed May 17,1796. This 
act provided that there should be 
granted to Zane “three tracts of 
land, not exceeding one mile square 
each, one on the Muskingum, one on 
Hocking River, and one other on the 
north bank of Scioto River, and in 
such situations as shall best promote 
the utility of a road to be opened by 
him on the most eligible route be- 
tween Wheeling ard Limestone 
(Maysville, Ky.), to be approved by 
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the President of the United States or 
such other person as he shall appoint 
for that purpose.” Besides opening 
the road, Zane was required to main- 
tain ferries across the rivers during 
the pleasure of Congress. These 
tracts were located where the cities 
of Zanesville and Lancaster now 
stand, and on the Scioto opposite 
Chillicothe. For assisting him in 
opening the road Ebenezer Zane gave 
to his brother Jonathan and John 
McIntire the tract on the Musking- 
um, and they in 1799 laid out the vil- 
lage of Westbourn, now the city of 
Zanesville. 

May 18, 1796, Congress passed an 
act providing for the survey and sale 
of the lands northwest of the Ohio, 
the substance of which will be given 
further on. This was followed by 
the act of June 1, 1796, establishing 
the United States Military District, 
the boundaries of which were as fol- 
lows: Beginning at the northwest 
corner of the seven ranges of town- 
ships, and running thence fifty miles 
due south, along the western bound- 
ary of the seventh range; thence due 
west to the main branch of the Sci- 
oto River; thence up the main branch 
of that river to the place where the 
Indian boundary line crosses the same 
(northwestern part of Delaware 
County); thence along the said 
boundary line to the Tuscarawas 
branch of the Muskingum River at 
the crossing-place above Fort Lau- 
rens; thence up that stream to the 
point where a line run due west from 
the place of beginning will intersect 
said river; thence along the line so 
run to the place of beginning. The 


act provided that this tract should 
be surveyed intotownships five miles 
square; the lands to be granted for 
military services to the holders of 
registered warrants. One section 
provided that so much of the tract as 
should remain unlocated on the Ist 
of January, 1800, should be released 
from the reservation and be at the 
free disposition of the United States. 
March 2, 1799, this section was re- 
pealed and the time extended to Jan- 
uary 1,1802. The time was extended 
afterward by various acts and amend- 
ments passed at different dates be- 
tween 1802 and 1825. 

The act of May 18, 1796, provided 
that a surveyor-general should be ap- 
pointed; that he should engage a suf- 
ficient number of skillful surveyors 


_ as his deputies, whom he should cause, 


“without delay, to survey and mark 
the unascertained outlines of the 
lands lying northwest of the River 
Ohio and above the mouth of the 
River Kentucky, in which the titles 


of the Indian tribes have been ex- 


tinguished.” Such part of the lands 
as had not already been conveyed by 
letters patent, or divided according to 
the terms of the ordinance of 1785, 
or which had not already been ap- 
propriated for satisfying military 
land bounties, and which might not 
be so appropriated by Congress dur- 
ing that session, was to be surveyed 
into ranges, townships and sections 
—the manner of the survey to be 
very nearly according to the rules of 
the act of 1785, already given. Salt- 
springs were to be reserved, with the 
sections in which they were found, 
and also the four central sections of 
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each township, for the future disposal 
of the United States. One-half of 
the townships, taken alternately, 
were to be subdivided into thirty-six 
sections, each containing six hundred 
and forty acres. 

Section 4 provided that whenever 
seven ranges of townships had been 
surveyed, and the plats transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
lands should be offered for sale at 
public vendue, under the direction of 
the governor or secretary of the Ter- 
ritory and the surveyor-general, in 
sections; lands below the Great Mi- 
ami to be sold at Cincinnati, and 
those between the Scioto and the 
seven ranges, and north of the Ohio 
Company’s purchase, at Pittsburgh. 
The townships remaining undivided 


were to be offered for sale in like | 
manner at the seat of government | 
of the United States, under the di- 


rection of the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, in tracts of one-quarter of a | 


township, excluding the four central 


sections and the other reserves before | 
_as follows: For a tract of a quarter 


mentioned. It was further provided 
that none of the lands to be offered 
for sale under this act should be sold 


_ but not paid for. 


at a price less than two dollars per | 


acre. 
be advertised in the newspapers of 
the different States and Territories, 
and the sales at the different places 
must not commence within less than 
a month of each other. 

Immediately after the passage of 
this act the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was to advertise for sale the 
lands which remained unsold in the 


The time of the sale was to | 


seven ranges, including the lands _ 


drawn for the army by the Secretary 


} 


of War; also those lands before sold 
The townships 
which, by the ordinance of 1785, 
were to be sold entire, shoula be sold 
at Philadelphia in quarter-townships, 
the four central sections being re- 
served; the townships to be sold in 
sections were to be sold in Pitts- 
burgh. 

The highest bidder for any tract 
was required to deposit one-twen- 
tieth of the purchase money at the 
time of sale, and to pay one-half of 
the sum bid within thirty days; this 
being done he was entitled to a 
credit of one year on the balance, 
patents to be issued on the final pay- 
ment being made. Any purchaser 
paying in full at the time the first 
moiety was due should be entitled 
to a deduction of ten per cent. 

The compensation of the surveyor- 
general was fixed at $2,000 per an- 
num, and the expense of the survey 
was limited to three dollars per mile 
for each mile surveyed. 

The fees for each certificate were 


of a township, $20; for a section, $6, 
and for each patent the same sums. 

An act passed May 10, 1800, 
changed and repealed several of the 
provisions of the foregoing law. 
Four land-offices were established in 
the Northwest Territory: at Cincin- 
nati, Chillicothe, Marietta and Steu- 
benville. 

The townships west of the Musk- 
ingum which, by the*act of 1796, 
were directed to be sold in quarter- 
townships, were to be subdivided 
into half-sections; and all townships 
east of the Muskingum and all inter- 
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sected by that river which had not 
before been subdivided were required 
to be run and marked in sections. 

The lands thus subdivided were 
ordered to be offered for sale in sec- 
tions and half-sections at the respec- 
tive land offices at specified dates, 
the sales to continue for three weeks 
and no more. The sale at Marietta 
was to begin on the first Monday in 
May, 1801. All lands remaining un- 
sold at the closing of the public sales 
could be sold at private sale by the 
register. No lands to be sold either 
privately or publicly at less than two 
dollars per acre. The terms as to 
payment and the amount of fees 
were also modified. 

The subsequent acts in relation to 
public lands were so multifarious 
that it would be tedious to chronicle 
them; therefore, having shown how 
public lands could be acquired in the 
beginning, we will drop the subject. 

Allusion has been made in the be- 
ginning of this chapter to the first 
ordinance for the government of the 
Northwest Territory. Another and 
far superior measure was enacted on 
the 13th of July, 1787, which is 
known in history as the Ordinance 
of Freedom, and was the funda- 
mental law from the time of its en- 
actment until the Territory ceased 
to exist. The text of the ordinance 
is as follows: 

“An ordinance for the government 
of the territory of the United States 
northwest of the River Ohio. 

“Be at ordained by the United 
States im Congress assembled: That 
the said territory, for the purposes 
of temporary government, be one 


district, subject, however, to be di- 
vided into two districts as future cir- 
cumstances may, in the opinion of 
Congress, make it expedient. 

“Be it ordained by the authority 
aforesaid: That the estates both of 
resident and non-resident proprie- 
tors in the said territory dying intes- 
tate shall descend to and be dis- 
tributed among their children and 
the descendants of a deceased child 
in equal parts; the descendants of a 
deceased child or grandchild to take 
the share of their deceased parent in 
equal parts among them; and where 
there shall be no children or descend- 
ants then in equal parts to the next 
of kin in equal degree; and among 
collaterals, the children of a deceased 
brother or sister of the intestate shall 
have in equal parts among them their 
deceased parent’s share; and there 
shall in no case be a distinction be- 
tween kindred of the whole and half 
blood, saving, in all cases, to the 
widow of the intestate her third part 
of the real estate for life and one- 
third part of the personal estate; 
and this law relative to descents and 
dowers shall remain in full force 
until altered by the legislature of 
the district. And until the governor 
and judges shall adopt laws as here- 
inafter mentioned, estates in said ter- 
ritory may be devised or bequeathed 
by wills in writing, signed and sealed 
by him or her in whom the estate 
may be (being of full age) and at- 
tested by three witnesses, and real 
estates may be conveyed by lease 
and release, or bargain and _ sale, 
signed, sealed and delievered by the 
person (being of full age) in whom 
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the estate may be, and attested by 
two witnesses; provided such wills 
be duly proved and such convey- 
ances be acknowledged, or the exe- 
cution thereof duly proved, and 
be recorded within one year after 
proper magistrates, courts and regis- 
ters shall be appointed for that pur- 
pose, and personal property may be 
transferred by delivery ; saving, how- 
ever, to the French and Canadian 
inhabitants, and other settlers of the 
Kaskaskies, St. Vincents and the 
neighboring villages who have here- 
tofore professed themselves citizens 
of Virginia, their laws and customs 
now in force among them relative to 
the descent and conveyance of prop- 
erty. 

“Be «a ordained by the authority 
aforesaid: That there shall be ap- 
pointed from time to time by Con- 
gress a governor, whose commission 
shall continue in force for three years 
unless sooner revoked by Congress. 
He shall reside in the district and 
have a freehold estate therein in one 
thousand acres of land while in the 
exercise of his office. 

“There shall be appointed from 
time to time a secretary, whose com- 
mission shall continue in force for 
-four years unless sooner revoked ; he 
shall reside in the district and havea 
freehold estate therein in five hun- 
dred acres of land while in the exer- 
cise of his office ; it shall be his duty 
to keep and preserve the acts and 
laws passed by the legislature and 
the public records of the district and 
the proceedings of the governor in 


his executive department, and trans-. 


mit authentic copies‘of such acts and 


proceedings every six months to the 
Secretary of Congress. There shall 
also be appointed a court, to consist 
of three judges, any two of whom to 
form a court, who shall have a com- 
mon law jurisdiction and reside in 
the district, and have each therein a 
freehold estate in five hundred acres 
of land while in the exercise of their 
offices ; and their commissions shall 
continue in force during good be- 
havior. 

“The governor and judges, or a 
majority of them, shall adopt and 
publish in the district such laws of 
the original States, criminal and civil, 
as may be necessary and best suited 
to the circumstances of the district, 
and report them to Congress from 
time to to time; which laws shall be . 
in force in the district. until the or- 
ganization of the general assembly 
therein, unless disapproved by Con- 
gress; but afterward the legislature 
shall have authority to alter them as 
they shall think fit. 

“The governor, for the time being, 
shall be commander-in-chief of the 
militia, appoint and commission all 
officers in the same below the rank of 
general officers. All general officers 
shall be appointed and commissioned 
by Congress. 

“Previous to the organization of 
the general assembly the governor 
shall appoint such magistrates and 
other civil offiers in each county or 
township as he shall find necessary 
for the preservation of the peace and 
good order in the same. After the 
general assembly shall be organized, 
the powers and duties of magistrates 
and other civil officers shall be regu- 
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lated and defined by the said assem- 
bly; but all magistrates and other 
civil officers not herein otherwise di- 
rected, shall, during the continuance 
of this temporary government, be ap- 
pointed by thé governor. 

“For the prevention of crimes and 
injuries, the laws to be adepted or 
made shall have force in all parts of 
the district, and for the execution of 
process, criminal and civil, the gov: 
érnor shall make proper divisions 
thereof; and he shall proceed from 
time to time, as circumstances may 
require, to lay out the parts of the 
district in which the Indian titles 
shall have been extinguished into 
counties and townships— subject, 
however, to such alterations as may 
thereafter be made by the legisla- 
ture. 

“So soon as there shall be five 
thousand free male inhabitants of 
full age in the district upon giving 
proof thereof to the governor, they 
shall receive authority, with time and 
place, to elect representatives from 
their counties or townships to repre- 
sent them in the general assembly: 
Provided, That for every five hun- 
dred free male inhabitants there shall 
be one representative, and so on pro- 
gressively ; with the number of free 
male inhabitants shall the right of 
representation increase, until the 
number of representatives shall 
amount to twenty-five; after which 
the number and proportion of repre- 
sentatives shall be regulated by the 
legislature: Provided, That no per- 
son be eligible or qualified to act 
as a representative unless he shall 
have been a citizen of one of the 


United States three years, and be a 
resident in the district, or unless he 
shall have resided in the district three 
years; and in either case shall like- 
wise hold in his own right in fee sim- 
ple two hundred acres of land within 
the same: Provided, also, That a 
freehold in fifty acres of land in the 
district, having been a citizen of one 
of the States, and being resident in the 
district, or the like freehold and two 
years’ residence in the district, shall 
be necessary to qualify a man as an 
elector of a representative. 

“The representatives thus elected 
shall serve for the term of two years; 
and in the case of the death of a 
representative, or removal from 
office, the government shall issue a 
writ to the county or township for 
which he was a member to elect an- 
other in his stead to serve for the res- 
idue of the term. 

“The general assembly, or legisla- 
ture, shali consist of the governor, 


legislative council and a house of rep- 


resentatives. The legislative council 
shall consist of five members, to. con- 
tinue in office five years, unless 
sooner removed by Congress, any 
three of whom to be a quorum; and 
the members of the council shall be 
nominated and appointed in the fol- 
lowing manner, to wit: As soon as 
representatives shall be elected, the 
governor shall appoint a time and 
place for them to meet together, and 
when met they shall nominate ten 
persons, residents of the district, and 
each possessed of a freehold in five 
hundred acres of land, and return 
their names to Congress, five of 
whom Congress shall appoint and 
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commission to serve as aforesaid ; and 
whenever a vacancy shall happen in 
the council by death or removal from 
office, the house of representatives 
shall nominate two persons, qualified 
as aforesaid, for each vacancy, and 
return their names to Congress, one 
of whom Congress shall appoint and 
commission for the residue of the 
term. And every five years, four 
months at least before the expiration 
of the time of service of the mem- 
bers of the council, the said house 
shall nominate ten persons, qualified 
as aforesaid, and return their names 
to Congress, five of whom Congress 
shall appoint and commission to 
serve as members of the council five 
years unless sooner removed. And 
the governor, legislative council and 
house of representatives shall have 
authority to make laws in all cases 
for the government of the district 
not repugnant to the principles and 
articles in this ordinance established 
and declared. And all bills, having 
passed by a majority in the house, 
and by a majority in the council, 
shall be referred to the governor for 
his assent; but no bill or legisiative 
act whatever shall be of any force 
without his assent. The governor 
shall have power to convene, prorogue 
and dissolve the general assembly 
when in his opinion it shall be expe- 
dient. 

“The governor, judges, legislative 
council and such other officers as 
Congress shall appoint in the district 
shall take an oath of affirmation of 
fidelity and of office—the governor 
before the President of Congress, 
and all other officers before the gov- 


ernor. As soon as a legislature shall 
be formed in the district, the council 
and house, assembled in one room, 
shall have authority by joint ballot 
to elect a delegate to Congress, who 
shall have a seat in Congress, with a 
right of debating, but not of voting. 
during this temporary government. 

“And for extending the funds 
mental principles of civil and re 
ligious liberty, which form the basis 
whereon these republics, their laws 
and constitutions are erected ; ‘to fix 
and establish those principles as the 
basis of all laws, constitutions and 
governments, which forever hereafter 
shall be established in the said terri- 
tory; to provide also for the estab- 
lishment of States and permanent 
government therein,-and for their 
admission to a share in the Federal 
Councils on an equal footing with 
the original States, at as early periods 
as may be consistent with the general 
interests : 

Be it ordained and declared by 
the authority aforesaid: That the 
following articles shall be considered 
as articles of compact between the 
original States and the people and 
States in the said territory, and for- 
ever remain unalterable unless by 
common consent, to wit: 

“ Articty 1. No person, demeaning 
himself in a peaceable and orderly 
manner, shall ever be molested on 
account of his mode of worship or 
religious sentiments in the said terri-: 
tory. 

“Arr. 2. The inhabitants of the 
said territory shall always be entitled 
to the benefits of the writ of habeas 
corpus and of the trial by jury; of a 
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proportionate representation of the 
people in the legislature, and of ju- 
dicial proceedings according to the 
course of the common law. All per- 
sons shall be bailable unless for capi 
tal offences where the proof shall be 
evident or the presumption great. 
All fines shall be moderate, and no 
cruel or unusual punishments shall be 
inflicted. No man shall be deprived 
of his liberty or property but by the 
judgment of his peers or the law of 
the land; and should the public exi- 
gencies make it necessary for the 
common preservation to take any 
person’s property or to demand his 
particular services, full compensation 
shall be made for the same. And in 
the just preservation of rights and 
property it is understood and declared 
that no laws ought ever to be made 
or have force in the said territory 
that shall, in any manner whatever, 
interfere with or affect private con- 
tracts or engagements, bona jide and 
without fraud, previously formed. 
“Art. 3. Religion, morality ana 
knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encour- 
aged. The utmost good faith shall 
always be observed toward the Indi- 
ans; their lands and property shall 
never be taken from them without 
their consent; and in their property, 
rights and liberty they shall never be 
invaded or disturbed, unless in just 
and lawful wars authorized by Con- 
gress; but laws founded in justice 
and humanity shall, from time to 
time, be made for preventing wrongs 
being done to them and for pre- 


serving peace and friendship with 
them. 

“Arr. 4. The said territory and 
the States which may be formed 
therein shall forever remain a part 
of this confederacy of the United 
States of America, subject to the 


' articles of confederation and to such 


alterations therein as shall be consti- 
tutionally made, and to all the acts 
and ordinances of the United States 
in Congress assembled, conformable 
thereto. The inhabitants and set- 
tlers in the said territory shall be 
subject to pay a part of the federal 
debts, contracted or to be contracted, 
and a proportional part of the ex- 
penses of government, to be appor- 
tioned on them by Congress, accord- 
ing to the same common rule and 
measure by which apportionments 
thereof shall be made on. the inhabi- 
tants of other States; and the taxes 
for paying their proportion shall be 
laid and levied by the authority and 
direction of the legislatures of the 
district or districts, or new States, as 
in the original States within the time 
agreed upon by the United States in 
Congress assembled. The legisla- 
tures of those districts or new States 
shall never interfere with the prima- 
ry disposal of the soil by the United 
States in Congress assembled, nor 
with any regulations Congress may 
find necessary for securing the title 
in such soil to the bona fide purchas- 
ers. No tax shall be imposed on 
lands the property of the United 
States; and in no case shall non-resi- 
dent proprietors be taxed higher 
than residents. The navigable wa- 
ters leading into the Mississippi and 


St. Lawrence, and the carrying places 
between the same, shall be common 
highways and forever free, as well 
to the inhabitants of the said terri- 
tory as to citizens of the United 
States and those of any other States 
that may be admitted into the confed- 
eracy, without any tax, impost or 
duty therefor. 

“ Art. 5. There shall be formed in 
the said territory not less than three 
nor more than five States; and the 
boundaries of the States, as soon as 
Virginia shall alter her act of cession 
and consent to the same, shall become 
fixed_and established, as follows, to 
wit: The western State in the said 
territory shall be bounded by the 
Mississippi, the Ohio and Wabash 
Rivers ; a direct line drawn from the 
Wabash and Post Vincents due north 
to the territorial line between the 
United States and Canada; and by 
the said territorial line to the Lake 
of the Woods and Mississippi. The 
middle State shall be bounded by the 
said direct line, the Wabash, from 
Post Vincents to the Ohio, by the 
Ohio, by a direct line drawn due 
north from the mouth of the Great 
Miami, to the said territorial line, 
and by the said territorial line. The 
eastern State shall be bounded by 
the last mentioned direct line, the 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the said ter- 
ritorial line: Provided, however, and 
it is further understood and declared 
that the boundaries of these three 
States shall be subject so far to be 
altered, that, if Congress shall here- 


or 
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after find it expedient, they shall 
have authority to form one or two 
states in that part of the said terri- 
tory which les north of an east and 
west line drawn through the south- 
erly bend or extreme of Lake Michi- 
gen. And whenever any of the said 
Statés shall have sixty thousand free 
inhabitants therein such State shall 
be admitted by its delegates into the 
Congress of the United States on an 
equal footing with the original states 
in all respects whatever, and shall be 
at liberty to form a permanent con- 
stitution and State government. 
Provided, The constitution and gov- 
ernment so to be formed shall be 
republican and in conformity to the 
principles contained in these articles ; 
and so far as it can be consistent 
with the general interests of the con- 
federacy, such admission shall be al- 
lowed at an earlier period and when 
there may be a less number of free 
inhabitants in the State than sixty 
thousand. 

“Arr. 6. There shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
the said territory, otherwise than in 
the punishment of crimes, whereof 
the party shall have been duly con- 
victed: Provided, always, That anv 
person escaping into the same, from 
whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any of the original States, 
such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
claimed and conveyed to the person 
claiming his or her labor or service 
as aforesaid.” 
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JUSTMENT OF THE COMPANY’S AFFAIRS. 


NHROUGH the instrumentality 
of the Ohio Company was 
founded the city of Marietta — 
the first permanent English settle- 
ment in the territory northwest 
of the Ohio River. This com- 
pany was projected by two. New 
England men, heroes of the Revolu- 
tionary War, General Rufus Putnam 
and General Benjamin Tupper, of 
Massachusetts. The spirit of adven- 
ture, always a prominent trait in the 
New England character, had natur- 
ally been strengthened by the war, 
and the close of the Revolution found 
many soldiers, reduced through poy- 
erty or bankruptcy through the 
results of the seven year’s struggle, 
ready to embrace any plan that 
promised to retrieve their wasted 
fortunes. Washington and other Rev- 
olutionary leaders had long sought 
to encourage and promote western 
colonization. The time was now ripe 
for carrying their wishes into effect. 
A system of military land bounties 
for the benefit of all soldiers who 
should serve through the war had 
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been provided by Congress in 1776. 
By the provisions of this act a colonel 
was entitled to receive 500 acres, a 
lieutenant-colonel 450 acres, and other 
officers smaller quantities in propor- 
tion to their rank. A private was 
allowed 100 acres. In 1780 it was 
enacted that a major-general should 
be entitled to 1,100 acres and a 
brigadier to 850 acres. 

‘In 1783, seeing that the final re- 
duction of the army must soon take 
place, the officers to the number of 
288, anxious for definite action, 
petitioned Congress to locate the 
lands they were entitled to some- 
where in the region now known as 
Eastern Ohio; but even the great in- 
fluence of Washington was not able 
to bring about the object sought, and 
no legislation affecting the interests 
of the petitioners was enacted. Con- 
gress had not yet a perfect title to 
the territory northwest of the Ohio. 
It must be remembered that the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the revolutionary 
army did not receive money for their 
priceless services, but almost value- 
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less certificates. In 1784 they were 
worth only about 8s 6d to 4s to the 
pound, and as late as 1788 they 
brought not more than 5s or 6s.” 

In 1784 Virginia ceded to the 
general government all her claims to 
the territory northwest of the Ohio, 
excepting only that tract since known 
as the Virginia Military District, 
lying between the Scioto and the 
little Miami. This session led to 
new efforts on the part of the New 
England officers to obtain some ade- 
quate recognition by Congress of the 
justness of their claims, but without 
result. At this juncture the plan of 
buying a tract was presented by 
Generals Putnam and Tupper. Gen- 
eral Tupper was one of the govern- 
ment surveyors appointed by Con- 
gress to lay out in townships and 
ranges that part of the Northwest 
Territory which is now Southeastern 
Ohio. He had visited the western 
country in the performance of his 
duties in 1785, and doubtless that 
visit and his favorable report of the 
region had its influence on the subse- 
quent purchase of the tract of the 
Ohio Company on the Ohio and 
Muskingum Rivers. 

In January, 1786, General Tupper 
visited his friend General Putnam at 
the home of the latter in Rutland, 
Worcester County, Mass., and as the 
result of their conference there ap- 
peared in the newspapers of Boston 
on the 25th of January an address to 
the people, headed “Information,” 
which read as follows: 

“The subscribers take this method 
to inform all officers and soldiers 
who haye served in the late war 


and who are by a late ordinance of 
the honorable Congress to receive 
certain tracts of land in the Ohio 
country, and also all other good citi- 
zens who wish to become adventurers 
in that delightful region, that from 
personal inspection, together with 
other incontestible evidences, they 
are fully satisfied that the lands in 
that quarter are of a much better 
quality than any other known to the 
New England people; that the cli- 
mate, seasons, products, etc., are, in 
fact, equal to the most flattering ac- 
counts that have ever been published 
of them; that being determined to 
become purchasers and to prosecute 
a settlement in the country, and de- 
sirous of forming a general associa- 
tion with those who entertain the 
same ideas, they beg leave to pro- 
pose the following plan, viz.: That 
an association by the name of the 
Ohio Company be formed of all such 
as wish to become purchasers, etc., 
in that country, who reside in the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts 
only, or to extend to the inhabitants 
of other States, as shall be agreed 
on.” 

The address further proposed that 
all favoring the plan should meet at 
designated places in their respective 
counties on the 15th of the following 
month (February) for the purpose of 
choosing delegates, who should as- 
semble at the Bunch of Grapes Tav- 
ern in Boston, on Wednesday, March 
1, 1786, “then and there to consider 
and determine upon a general plan 
of association for said company.” 

The meeting, which was destined 
to have such an important bearing 
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upon the future of the West, came 
off at the time and place designated. 
The delegates, among whom were 
some of the foremost men of the 
State at that day, were as follows: 
Manasseh Cutler, of Essex County ; 
Winthrop Sargent and John Mills, 
of Suffolk; John Brooks and Thomas 
Cushing, of Middlesex; Benjamin 
Tupper, of Hampshire; Crocker 
Sampson, of Plymouth; Rufus Put- 
nam, of Worcester; Jelaliel Wood- 
bridge and John Patterson, of Berk- 
shire, and Abraham Williams, of 
Barnstable. General Putnam was 
chosen chairman and Major Win- 
throp Sargent, secretary. A com- 
mittee of five was chosen to draft 
articles of association, which were 
unanimously adopted on the 3d of 
March, and thus the Ohio Company 
formally entered upon its important 
mission. 

“The design of this association,” 
as stated in the preamble of the reso- 
lutions, was to raise a fund in Conti- 
nental certificates for the sole pur- 
pose and to be appropriated to the 
entire use of purchasing lands in the 
western territory belonging to the 
United States, for the bene of the 
company, and to promote a settle- 
ment in that country.” Article I 
provided that the fund should not 
exceed $1,000,000 in Continental 
specie certificates, exclusive of one 
year’s interest due thereon (except 
as afterward provided); each share 
to consist of $1,000, as aforesaid, and 
also $10 in gold or silver. Article 
II provided that the whole fund, ex- 
cept one year’s interest on the cer- 
tificates, should be applied to the 


purchase of lands. The one year’s 
interest was reserved to be “applied 
to the purpose of making a settle- 
ment in the country and assisting 
those who may be otherwise unable 
to remove themselves thither.” The 
gold and silver was for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses of the 
agents of the company and other 
contingent expenses. 

No person was allowed to hold 
more than five shares in the com- 
pany’s funds. Agents were to be 
appointed representing divisions of 
twenty shares each; and in case the 
fund was not raised to the proposed 
amount, the agents of divisions, after 
October 17, 1786, were to be entitled 
to proceed as if the whole fund had 
been raised. Five directors were to 
be chosen, who should have the sole 
disposal of the company’s funds. 

A year elapsed. The projectors of 
the scheme had used their best ef- 
forts, yet at the second meeting of 
the company at Brackett’s Tavern, 
in Boston, March 8, 1787, it was re- 
ported that only two hundred and 
fifty shares had been subscribed for. 
Despite this somewhat meager show- 
ing the directors seemed satisfied 
and encouraged, and decided at once 
to make application to Congress for 
the purchase of lands. It was stated 
at this meeting that many persons 
in Massachusetts, and also in the 
neighboring commonwealths of Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and New 
IIampshire were ‘inclined to be- 
come adventurers,” and were only 
deterred by the uncertainty of ob- 
taining a sufficient tract of land, col- 
lectively, for a good settlement. 
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General Rufus Putnam, Dr. Ma- 
nasseh Cutler-‘and General Samuel 
H. Parsons were chosen directors 
and especially intrusted with the 
business of making a purchase of 
land. The haste for a speedy con- 
clusion of the negotiation then mani- 
fested resulted from the fact that 
other companies were already form- 
ing, and there was a fear that the 
most desirable lands in the Ohio 
country would soon be secured by 
some of those speculative associa- 
tions. The directors now empow- 
ered Dr. Cutler to make a purchase 
of lands upon the Muskingum. The 
sequel showed that they could have 
employed no more competent or 
trustworthy agent. 

Rev. Manasseh Cutler, though then 
but a country parson, settled over a 
small congregation in Ipswich (now 
Hamilton), Mass., was a man of gen- 
ius and the highest culture. He was 
a graduate of Yale and had taken 
degrees in law, medicine and di- 
vinity. He now-assumed the rd/e of 
diplomat, and his keenness, shrewd- 
ness and sagacity rendered him suc- 
cessful in the highest degree. 

Just why lands upon the Muskin- 
gum should have been selected in 
preference to all others then availa- 
ble may not be readily apparent to 
the student of history. There were, 
however, many good reasons for the 
choice made by the Ohio Company. 
While much of the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory was then known to be infested 
by hostile Indians, none of these had 
their homes on the Lower Muskin- 
gum, and they visited this locality 
only occasionally on their hunting 


expeditions. Fort Harmer, built in 
1785-86, at the mouth of the Musk- 
ingum, also had its influence in draw- 
ing the adventurers thither. Thomas 
Hutchins, the geographer of the con- 
federation, recommended the Musk- 
ingum region as “the best part of the 
whole western country,” and _ his 
opinion was identical with that of 
other explorers, among whom were 
General Butler, General Parsons and 
General Tupper. Doubtless the ex- 
istence of mineral wealth in this part 
of the country was known to mem- 
bers of the company, and it is also 
probable that the prospect of estab-. 
lishing a system of water communi- 
cation between the Ohio and Lake 
Erie, via the Muskingum, Tuscara- 
was and Cuyahoga, and between the 
Ohio and the Atlantic coast by way 
of the Great Kanawha and the Po- 
tomac (a plan commended by Wash- 
ington before the Revolution), had 
its influence. 

Dr. Cutler started in June from 
Ipswich and proceeded to New York, 
where Congress was then in session. 
He put up his horse “in the Bowery 
barns,” and at once began the busi- 
ness which was to have such an im- 
portant influence upon the future of 
the whole western country. It is not 
our purpose to give a history of his 
negotiations, but only the results of 
his mission; it suffices, therefore, to 
state that he managed the matter 
with consummate tact and far- 
sighted wisdom, though his task was 
noeasy one. The Ordinance of Free- 
dom, which was passed while Dr. 
Cutler’s negotiations were pending, 
received from his hand those noble 
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provisions which have given it its 
name—those clauses forever pro- 
hibiting slavery and encouraging 
religion, morality and _ education. 
Before the act passed (July 13, 
1787), the committee having it in 


charge sent a copy to Dr. Cutler | 


“ with leave to make remarks and 
propose amendments,” and the meas- 
ures mentioned were included on his 
recommendation. This action, while 
it was a testimonial of the greatest 
honor to Dr. Cutler, also shows how 
anxious Congress was to secure his 
favor and encourage his scheme. 
“The ordinance of 1787 and the Ohio 
purchase,” says a writer who has 
given much attention to the subject, 
“were parts of one and the same 
transaction. The purchase would 
not have been made without the ord- 
inance, and the ordinance could not 
have been enacted except as an es- 
sential condition of the purchase.” 

The proposed terms of the pur- 
chase were submitted to Congress by 
Dr. Cutler and his associate, Win- 
throp Sargent, Secretary of the Ohio 
Company, and on the 27th of uly 
were adopted without change. They 
are set forth in the report made by 
Dr. Cutler to the directors and 
agents of the Ohio Company at the 
Bunch of Grapes Tavern in Boston, 
August 29, 1787, which was as fol- 
lows: 

“That in consequence of resolves 
of Congress of the 23d and 27th of 
July he agreed on the condition of a 
contract with the Board of Treasury 
of the United States for a particular 
tract of land, containing in the whole 
as much as the company’s funds will 


pay for should the subscription 
amount to one*million of dollars, 
agreeably to the articles of associa- 
tion, at one dollar per acre, from 
which price is to be deducted one- 
third of a dollar for bad lands and 
defraying the expenses of surveying, 
ete. 

“That the land be bounded on the 
east by the western boundary of 
the seventh range of townships ; 
south: by the Ohio; west by a 
meridian line to be drawn through 
the western cape of the Great Kana- 
wha River, and extending so far 
north that a due east and west line 


from the seventh range of town- 
ships to the said meridian line shall 


include the whole. 

“This tract to extend.so far north- 
erly as to comprehend within its lim- 
its, exclusively of the above purchase, 
one lot of six hundred and forty 
acres in each township for the pur- 
poses of religion; an equal quantity 
for the support of schools; and two 
townships of twenty-three thousand 
and forty acres each fora university, 
to be as near the center of the whole 
tract as may be; which lots and 
townships are given by Congress and 
appropriated for the above uses for- 
ever; also three lots of six hundred 
and forty acres each, in every town- 
ship, reserved for the future dispo- 
sition of Congress; and the bounty 
lands of the military associators to 
be comprised in the whole tract, 
provided they do not exceed one- 
seventh part thereof. 

“That five hundred thousand dol- 
lars be paid to the Board of Treasury 
upon closing the contract. 
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“In consideration of which, a right 
of entry and occupancy for a quan- 
tity of land equal to this sum, at the 
price stipulated, to be given, and that 
as soon as the geographer or some 
proper officer of the United States 
shall have surveyed and ascertained 
the quantity of the whole, the sum of 
five hundred thousand dollars more 
be paid, amounting in the whole to 
one million dollars, for which the 
company are to be put in possession 
of the whole moiety of the lands 
above described and receive a deed 
of the whole from the said Board of 
Treasury.” 

Thus the Ohio Company secured 
the refusal for 1,500,000 acres; but 
for reasons that will be stated here- 
after they finally became possessed of 
only 964,285 acres. The report of 
Dr. Cutler having been approved and 
accepted, it was ordered that the con- 
tract be closed. The contract was 
executed at New York, October 27, 
1787, and signed by Samuel Osgood 
and Arthur Lee, of the Board of 
Treasury, and Manasseh Cutler and 
Winthrop Sargent, for the Ohio 
Company. It was, in all its provis- 
ions, in accordance with the forego- 
ing report of Dr. Cutler; and thus 
the declaration of the ordinance of 
1787, “ That schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encour- 
aged,” received practical exemplifi- 
cation. 

On the next day after Dr. Cutler 
made his report to the directors, they, 
in far-away Boston, mapped out on 
paper a city at the ‘confluence of the 
Muskingum and the Onio, the Mari- 
etta that was to be, though no name 


| 


was given the city until the fol- 
lowing year. Ata subsequent meet- 
ing held at Cromwell’s Head Tavern 
in Boston, November 21, the di 
rectors 

“Lesolved, That the lands of the 
Ohio Company may be allotted and 
divided in the following manner, 
anything to the contrary in former 
resolutions notwithstanding, — viz.: 
Four thousand acres near the conflu- 
ence of the Ohio and Muskingum 
Rivers for a city and commons, and 
contiguous to this, one thousand lots 
of eight acres each. 

“Upon the Ohio, in fractional 
townships, one thousand lots of one 
hundred and sixteen and forty-three 
one hundredths acres. amounting to 
one hundred and sixteen thousand 
four hundred and thirty acres. 

“In the townships on the naviga- 
ble rivers, one thousand lots of three 
hundred and twenty acres each, 
amounting to three hundred and 
twenty thousand acres. 

“And in the inland towns one 
thousand lots of nine hundred and 
ninety-two acres each, amounting to 
nine hundred and ninety-two: thous- 
and acres, to be divided and alloted 
as the agents shall hereafter see 
fit.” 

It was also resolved at this meet- 
ing that no more subscriptions be ad- 
mitted after the Ist day of the fol- 
lowing January. 

On November 23 the directors and 
agents again assembled in Boston, 
and passed resolutions providing for 
the fitting out and sending out a party 
of pioneers to Muskingum. To show 
what was the equipment and the 
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duty of this party, we quote the res- 
olutions entire: 

“Ordered, That four surveyors be 
employed under the direction of the 
superintendent hereinafter named: 

“That twenty-two men shall at- 
tend the surveyors; that there 
be added to this number twenty men 
including six boat-builders, four 
house-carpenters, one blacksmith and 
nine common workmen. That the 
boat-builders shall proceed on Mon- 
day next, and the surveyors rendez- 
vous at Hartford on the first day of 
January next, on their way to the 
Muskingum; that the boat-builders 
and the men with the surveyors be 
proprietors in the company; that 
their tools and one ax and one hoe 
to each man, and thirty pounds’ 
weight of baggage, shall be carried 
in the company’s wagons, and that 
the subsistence of the men on the 
journey be furnished by the com- 
pany; that upon their arrival at the 
place of destination and entering 
upon the business of their employ- 
ment the men shall be subsisted by 
the company, and allowed wages at 
the rate of four dollars each. per 
month until discharged ; that they be 


held in the company’s service until | 


the first day of July next unless 
sooner discharged ; and if any of the 
persons employed shall leave the ser- 
vice or wilfully injure the same or 
disobey the orders of the superinten- 
dent or others acting under him, the 
person so offending shall forfeit all 
claim to wages. That their wages 
shall be paid the next autumn in cash 
or lands upon the same terms as the 
company purchased them. That 


each man furnish himself with a good 
small arm, bayonet, six flints, a pow- 
der horn and pouch, priming wire 
and brush, half a pound of powder, 
one pound of balls, and one pound of 
buckshot. The men so engaged shall 
be subject to the orders of the super- 
intendent and those he may appoint 
as aforesaid in any kinds of business 
they shall be employed in, as well 
for boat-building and surveying as 
for building houses, erecting defenses, 
clearing land and planting or other- 
wise, for promoting the settlement. 
And as there is a possibility of inter- 
ruption from enemies, they shall also 
be subject to orders as aforesaid in 
military command during the time of 
their employment. That the survey- 
ors shall be allowed twenty-seven 
dollars per month and subsistence 
while in actual service, to commence 
upon their arrival at the Muskingum ; 
that Colonel Ebenzer Sproat, from 
Rhode Island, Mr. Anselm Tupper 
and Mr. John Mathews, from Mas- 
sachusetts, and Colonel R. J. Meigs, 
from Connecticut, be the surveyors. 
That General Rufus Putman be the 
superintendent of all the business 


_ aforesaid, and he is to be obeyed and 


respected accordingly; that he be 
allowed for his services forty dollars 
per month and his expenses, to com- 
mence from the time of his leaving 
home.” 

Before following this pioneer party 
into the western wilds let us hastily 
sketch the subsequent history and 
transactions of the Ohio Company. 

At the November meeting it was 
decided that the next meeting of the 
airectors should take place in Provi- 
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dence, R. I, in March following. 
Accordingly, on the 5th of the month, 
the directors and agents having as- 
sembled, the lots of the proposed city 
at the mouth of the Muskingham 
were drawn by the agents for the re- 
spective shareholders. A thousand 
shares were represented. At this 
meeting, even before the settlement 
had begun, such was the zeal of the 
proprietors to promote education and 
religion, there was appointed to con- 
sider the expediency of employing 
some suitable person as a teacher in 
the new colony, a committee, who 
recommended in their report “ That 
the directors be requested to pay as 
early attention as possible to the ed- 
ucation of youth and the promotion 
of public worship among the first 
settlers ; and that, for these impor- 
tant services, they employ, if practi- 
cable, an instructor eminent for liter- 
ary accomplishments and the virtue 
of his character, who shall also super- 
intend the first scholastic institution 
and direct the manner of instruction.” 
Noble words! And noble were the 
aims of the founders of the first set- 
tlement in Ohio nearly one hundred 
years ago. 

The surveys of the Ohio Com- 
pany’s purchase were ordered by the 
governor to be suspended after the 
20th of September, 1788, until the 
treaty with the Indians ( then pending 
and subsequently concluded at Fort 
Harmar, January 9, 1789) could be 
consummated. This course perhaps 
prevented serious trouble, as the In- 
dians objected to the survey and were 
likely to interfere with its progress. 
The surveys made by the company 


were in accordance with the ordin- 
ance of Congress, passed in 1785, for 
the survey of the northwestern lands, 
and the rules therein laid down were 
carefully observed. 

In December committees were sent 
out to explore lands in the purchase, 
the character of which the proprietors 
as yet knew but little, with a view 
toward deciding upon the location of 
future settlements. It was recom- 
mended that two thousand acres, in 
one-hundred-acre lots, at the forks of 
Duck Creek, about fifteen miles from 
Marietta, be given to twenty settlers ; 
also, that a tract of six hundred and 
forty acres be given to encourage the 
erection of mills on Duck Creek near 
Marietta. 

In respect to their donation lands 
the Ohio Company required a strict 
adherence to the following rules: 

1. The settler to furnish lands for 
highways when needed. 

2. To build a dwelling-house with- 
in five years, of the size 18x24 feet, 
eight feet between the floors, and a 
cellar ten feet square ; a chimney of 
brick or stone. 

3. To put out not less than fifty 
apple-trees and twenty peach trees 
within three years. 

4. To clear and put into meadow 
or pasture fifteen acres and into till- 
age not less than five acres, within 
five years. 

5. To be constantly provided with 
arms and be subject to the militia 
law. 

6. Proper defenses or blockhouses 
to be kept upon the donation lands, of 
such strength as shall be approved 
by the committee. 
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Any settler complying with the 
above rules who kept on the land for 
five yearsa man avle to bear arms 
was entitled to receive a deed from 
the directors. These donation lots 
were permitted to be issued until 
October 1, 1789, to any number of 
persons not exceeding two hundred, 
making in all 20,000 acres. The set- 
tlements were to be made by compa- 
nies or associations of not less than 
twenty men to each settlement—this 
provision being a military precaution 
to guard against surprises from wan- 
dering Indians. 

“This mode of settling the new 
lands of the purchase,” says Dr. Hil- 
dreth, “‘ was one of the most admira- 
ble that could be devised, and showed 
that the men who planned it were 
familiar with the cultivation of the 
soil as wellas military affairs. These 
donation settlements were generally 
located on the frontiers of the pur- 
chase, and served as outposts to 
guard the more central parts. They 
formed a military as well as an agri- 
cultural people, just such as the con- 
dition of the country needed. Their 
requirements as to the character of 
the improvements on the land were 
such as would be most_ beneficial 
to the settler and ultimately useful 
to the community. The regulation 
as to fruit trees made a permanent 
impression upon the people gener- 
ally.” 

By subsequent action of Congress 
the company was relieved from the 
necessity of making donations out of 
their own lands to promote settle- 
ments, 

Meantime, while settlements were 


being: made and encouraged by the 
company’s efforts, its own business 
was involved in well-nigh serious dif- 
ficulties. Shortly after the forma- 
tion of the Ohio Company another 
association, known as the Scioto 
Company had been organized. Dr. 
Cutler, while negotiating with Con- 
gress for lands for his company, had 
been entreated to use his influence 
to obtain a purchase for them. 
Through his efforts a refusal was se- 
cured for a large tract, and under 
the lead of the Scioto Company’s 
agents a French settlement was 
made at Gallipolis in 1700. The af- 
fairs of the company were badly 
managed and the settlers were unable 
to obtain titles to their land until 
Congress, in 1798, made a grant of 
the tract, since known as the French 
grant, situated on the Ohio above 
the mouth of the Scioto. In 1789 it 
became apparent that the Ohio Com- 
pany could not pay for the land em- 
braced in the original contract ; only 
half the purchase money had been 
paid and no titles could be secured 
until the balance was paid; a num- 
ber of shares had become forfejted 
through non-payment. Therefore, 
in 1790, the directors of the Ohio 
Company readily availed themselves 
of an offer made by the Scioto Com- 
pany to purchase certain tracts of 
the Ohio Company’s lands, including 
the forfeited shares and a tract on 
the Great Kanawha. The contract 
was closed and the Ohio Company 
was cheered by the hope of adding 
to its finances by this means. The 
matter resulted in nothing but blank 


disappointment. 
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In the spring of 1792 panic in New 
York caused the failure of Richard 
Platt, who was then the Ohio Com- 
pany’s treasurer, and had nearly 
$50,000 of the funds of the associa- 
tion. At the same time financial 
disaster overtook the directors of the 
Scioto Company (by whom as yet no 
payments had been made to the 
Ohio Company), and their contract 
for the purchase of forfeited shares 
was forfeited and annulled. 

At this crisis three of the directors 
of the Ohio Company, Dr. Cutler, 
General Putnam and Colonel Robert 
Oliver petitioned Congress for re- 
lef, asking that the 1,500,000 acres 
be deeded to them for the $500,000 
already paid, and that a grant of 
100,000 acres in addition be made 
to compensate for the lands which 
the company had donated to settlers. 
The prayer of the petitioners was 
answered in part by a bill passed 
April 21, 1792, which provided that 
a deed be made to the Ohio Com- 
pany for 750,000 acres for the $500,- 


000 in securities already paid; 
another for 214,285 (about one 


seventh of the original purchase), to 
be paid for in land warrants, and a 
third for 100,000 acres, te be held in 
trust and given to actual settlers in 
lots of one hundred acres each. 

May 10, 1792 the President issued 
three patents to Rufus Putnam, Ma- 
nasseh Cutler, Robert Oliver and 
Griffin Greene in trust for the Ohio 
Company. With one exception 
these were the first land-patents is- 
sued by the United States. By their 
provisions the total amount of land 
conveyed to the Ohio Company was 


964,285 acres; or, including the dona- 
tion tract, 1,064,285 acres. The 
boundaries of the tract, as finally 
fixed by the survey, were approxi- 
mately as follows: 

“ Beginning on the Ohio River up- 
on the western boundary line of the 
fifteenth range of townships, thence 
running northerly to a point about 
one mile north of the south line of 
township number seven; thence 
west to the western boundary of the 
sixteenth range; thence north to the 
north line of township number six- 
teen; thence east to a point about 
one mile east of the western bound- 
ary of the eleventh range of town- 
ship; thence north four miles ; thence 
east to the western boundary of the 
seventh range; thence south to the 
Ohio, thence along the Ohio to the 
place of beginning.” 

Included in the purchase were parts 
of the present counties of Morgan, 
Washington, Gallia, Vinton, Jack- 
son, and Hocking, and all of Athens 
and Meigs. 

The donation tract lies in the north- 
eastern part of the above-described 
territory, and is about twenty-one 
miles long, and nearly eight miles 
wide. Its boundaries are as follows: 
Beginning on the western boundary 
line of the seventh range of town- 
ships, at the northeast corner of the 
seven hundred and fifty thousand 
acre tract; thence running north to 


| the line surveyed by israel Ludlow 


at the northern boundary of the 
original purchase of 1,500,000 acres ; 
thence west along that line to the 
tract containing 214,285 acres ; thence 
south to the boundary of the tract of 
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750,000 acres; thence east to the 
place of beginning. 

The directors of the Ohio Com- 
pany, as trustees of the donation 
tract, were required to make, free of 
expense, deeds in fee simple of one 
hundred acres to each male person 
not less than eighteen years of age, 
who must be an actual settler ora 
resident within the purchase at the 
time the conveyance should be made. 
The donation, although it secured 
fewer permanent settlers than was 
expected, greatly aided the Ohio 
Company, and was the means of at- 
tracting many adventurers into the 
territory. The lands were speculated 
in to some extent, those who had se- 
cured lots before the Indian war 
selling them to otuers at its close 
without having made any actual set- 
tlement or improvement. 

Under the direction of the Ohio 
Company and the immediate superin- 
tendence of General Putnam the 
donation tract was surveyed in May, 
1798, and by the middle of July 
170 lots had been surveyed in nine 
allotments on the Muskingum and 
Wolf Creek. During the year a 
total of 186 lots was drawn; this 


number represents the whole number 
of males able‘to bear’arms then resi- 
dents of the three settlements of 
Washington County —at Marietta, 
Belpre and Waterford. 

We need not follow the history of 
the Ohio Company further, having 
seen it successful, against incalcula- 
ble disadvantages, in the perfor- 
mance of the mission to which its 
members voluntarily dedicated them- 
selves. The last meeting of the 
directors and agents of the company 
held west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains began at Marietta, November 
22, 1795, and lasted till January 29, 
1796. Then was made the final di- 
vision or partition.of lands, by which 
was set off to each share in the com- 
pany the following lands: First di- 
vision, one eight acre lot; second di- 
vision, one three acre lot; third 
division, one city lot; fourth divi- 
sion, one one hundred and sixty acre 
lot; fifth division, one one hundred 
acre lot; sixth division, one six hun- 
dred and forty acre lot, and one two 
hundred and sixty-two acre, lot; 
total, 1,173 acres to each share. 
There were then 819 shares classi- 
fied in sixteen agencies. 
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HE pioneer settlement at Mari- 
etta was an important event in 
the history of the West. Washing- 
ton County was for several years the 
seat of the territorial government ; 
it is the parent of all the neighbor- 
ing counties, and its history is insep- 
arably linked with theirs. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that some 
account of its origin and progress, 
and its part in the events which re- 
sulted in the formation of the state 
of Ohio, be included in this volume. 
The Ohio Company was the agen- 
cy through which the first colony 
was planted northwest of the Ohio 
River. Among the most active and 
enthusiastic members of the com- 
pany were Generals Putnam, Tupper 
and Parsons, Dr. Cutler and Win- 
throp Sargent, and it was largely 
through their influence that the plan 
of colonization was made successful. 
After the purchase was concluded 
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Dr. Cutler anonymously published a 
pamphlet to advertise the advantages 
of the Ohio country, and particu- 
larly those of the Muskingum region. 
Some of the prophecies made in tis 
publication were no doubt then re- 
ceived with ridicule, but nearly all 
of them have proved true. It was 
asserted that in fifty years the North- 
western Territory would have a 
greater population than all New 
England. Another paragraph read 
as follows: ‘The current down the 
Ohio and Mississippi, for heavy arti- 
cles that suit the Florida and West 
India markets, such as Indian corn, 
flour, beef, lumber, etc., will be more 
loaded than any streams on earth. 
The distance from the Muskingum to 
the Mississippi is 1,000 miles; from 
thence to the sea is 900 miles. The 
whole course is run in eighteen days, 
and the passage up these rivers is not 
so difficult as has been represented. 
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It is found by late experiments that 
sails are used to great advantage 
against the current of the Ohio; and 
it is worthy of observation that in 
all probability steamboats will be 
found to do infinite service in all our 
river navigation.” 

The foregoing was written in 1787 
and doubtless contained the first 
published allusion to the subject of 
steam navigation upon the waters of 
western rivers. Its author was a 
man of ripe scholarship, extensive 
scientific information, and sound 
judgment. 

The proprietors of the Ohio Com- 
pany succeeded, however, in getting 
together a sufficient number of ad- 
venturers to begin the proposed set- 
tlement in accordance with their 
resolutions of November 23, 1787, 
already given in the preceding chap- 
ter. The first party, consisting of 
twenty-two men, and -including the 
mechanics and boat builders, left 
Danvers, Mass., December 1, 1787, 
incommand of Major Haffield White; 
and on the 23d of January, 1788, 
arrived at Sumrill’s Ferry, on the 
Youghiogheny River in Pennsylva- 
nia, where they were expected to 
begin the construction of boats for 
completing the journey. The other 
party, consisting of the surveyors 
and their assistants and others, left 
Hartford, Conn., on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, under the conduct of Colonel 
Ebenezer Sproat (they were joined 
by General Rufus Putnam, superin- 
tendent of the colony, at Lauterdale 
Creek, on the 24), and after a toil- 
some winter journey across the 
Alleghenies arrived at the Youghio- 


gheny in the middle of February. 
Here they were disappointed to find 
that very little progress had been 
made by the advance party in their 
preparations, and a delay lasting 
until the first of April resulted. 
Then, with three canoes, a flat-boat 
of about three tons’ burden (the 
“ Adelphia”) and a galley of about 
fifty tons’ burden (the “ Mayflower”), 
the party embarked upon the 
“Yough,” and proceeded down that 
stream, the Monongahela and the 
Ohio to their destination. 

About noon on Monday, April 7, 
1788, the little party, consisting of 
forty-seven men (increased to forty- 
eight by the arrival of Colonel Re- 
turn Jonathan Meigs on the 12th), 
landed on the site of Marietta, where 
about seventy Indians, warriors, 
women and children, of the Wyandot 
and Delaware tribes, received them 
with manifestations of friendliness. 
The famous chieftain, Captain Pipe, 
was among the Indians. 

The following are the names of the 
colonists : 

General Rufus Putnam, superin- 
tendent of the colony ; Colonel Eben- 
ezer Sproat, Major Anselm Tupper, 
and John Mathews, surveyors; Major 
Haffield White, steward and quarter- 
master; Captain Jonathan Devol, 
Captain Josiah Monroe, Captain Dan- 
iel Davis, Captain Peregrine Foster, 
Japtain Jethro Putnam, Captain Wil- 
liam Gray, Captain Ezekiel Cooper, 
Phineas Coburn, David Wallace, Gil- 
bert Devol, Jr., Jonas Davis, Heze- 
kiah Flint, Hezekiah Flint, Jr., Josiah 
Whitridge, Benjamin Griswold, The- 
ophilus Leonard, William Miller, 
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Josiah White, Henry Maxon, William 
Maxon, Willidm Moulton, Edward 
Moulton, Benjamin Shaw, Jarvis Cut- 
ler, Samuel Cushing, Daniel Bushnell, 
Ebenezer Corry, Oliver Dodge, Isaac 
Dodge, Jabez Barlow, Allen John 
Gardner, Elizur Kirtland, Samuel 
Felshaw, Amos Porter, Jr., Putnam, 
Joseph Wells, Israel Danton, Joseph 
Lincoln, Earl Sproat, Allen Devol, 
Simeon Martin, Peletiah White. 
regarding the landing of the ad- 
venturers, there is a tradition that an 
incident which then occurred gave 
rise to the name “ Buckeye,” first ap- 
plied to the early settlers, and after- 
ward to all the inhabitants of the 
State. It is related that two of the 
pioneers, on springing to the shore, 


at once began a contest to see who | 


should inaugurate the improvement 
by felling the first tree. One se- 
lected a hardwood tree and his work 
was consequently difficult. The 


other applied his axe to a buckeye, | 


and laid it low before his rival made 
much progress with his work. 
Another tradition, better authenti- 
cated, is to the effect that Col. Eben- 
ezer Sproat, a man of large physical 
proportions, was called by the In. 


dians //etuch, or Big Buckeye, and | 
| ica during the French war, was pres- 


from this the name was made to ap- 
ply to all the colonists. 

It would carry us far beyond our 
purpose to write a history of the 
Marietta colony, but in order that 
the reader may have a full under- 
standing of subsequent events which 
are properly included within the 
scope of this work we make a brief 
sketch of the more notable occurren- 
ces in the annals of their work. 


| July 9th. 


During the first summer the pio- 
neers made commendable progress, 
building cabins, clearing land, plant- 
ing crops, surveying the company’s 
lands, laying out the streets of the 
new city, etc. Asa measure of de- 
fense and protection, unfortunately 
soon rendered necessary, they began 
the erection of an elaborate fortress 
or garrison, large enough to afford 
refuge to the whole colony in times 
of danger. Much of the work was 
performed during the first year, but 
the whole of Campus Martius, as 
the defense was styled, was not fin- 
ished till 1791. It was then pro- 
nounced the finest pile of buildings 
west of the Allegheny Mountains— 
Which was doubtless true. 

During the year the Marietta col- 
ony was increased by the arrival of 
eighty four men,several of them being 
accompanied by their families. The 
wife of James Owen, who came in 
June, 1788, was the first woman who 
settled in the Ohio Company’s_ pur- 
chase. 

General Arthur St. Clair, the 
first territorial governor, arrived 
He was a native of Scot- 
land, born in 1734. He entered the 
British army, and being sent to Amer- 


ent at the storming of Quebec. In 
1764 he settled at Fort Ligonier, af- 
terward in Westmoreland County, 
Pa., having been appointed to the 
command of the fort. He figured 
prominently in the colonial history 
of Pennsylvania, and was the first 
prothonotary of Bedford Connty, 
which at one time included all of 
Southwestern Pennsylvamia. At the 
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breaking out-of the Revolution he 
joined the patriots, and was given 
command of a regiment. Subse- 


quently he was promoted to a brig- | 


adier then to a major-general. He 
represented his district in the Conti- 
nental Congress and was president 
of that body. In October, 1787, he 
was commissioned governor of the 
Northwest Territory, the commission 
taking effect in February following. 
He continued to act as territorial gov- 
ernor until within a few months pre- 
ceding the formation of the State 
government, in 1803, when he was 
removed by President Jefferson. He 
died in Westmoreland County, Pa., 
August 31, 181s. 

Preceding Governor St. Clair, two 
of the judges of the territory, Sam- 
uel Holden Parsons and James Mit- 
chell Varnum, and the secretary, 
Winthrop Sargent, had arrived at 
Marietta. John Cleves Symmes was 
the other territorial judge. 

The governor and judges began 
the work of organizing the territory 
by issuing laws for its government, 
modeled after the laws of the older 
States of the Union. July 95, 
1788, they passed a law regulating 
and establishing the militia. Other 
early acts related to the establish- 
ment of the general court of quar- 
ter sessions of the peace, the county 
court of common pleas, and the 
office of sheriff, the probate court, 
laws respecting crimes and _ their 
punishment etc. 

On July 26, 1788, Governor St. 
Clair issued a proclamation establish- 
ing the first county in the new Ter- 
ritory, to which he gave the name 


Washington, in honor of the Father 
of his Country. The order was as 
follows : 

“By His Excellency, Arthur St. 
Clair, Esq., Governor and Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the territory of the 
United States northwest of the River 
Ohio, 

“To all persons to whom these 
presents shall come, greeting: Where- 
as, by the ordinance of Congress of 
18th July, 1787, for the government 
of the territory of the United States 
northwest of the River Ohio, it is 
directed that for the due execution 
of process, civil and criminal, the gov- 
ernor shall make proper divisions of 
the said territory, and proceed from 
time to time, as circumstances may 
require, to lay out the part of the 
same where the Indian title has been 
extinguished into counties and town- 
ships, subject to future alterations 
as therein specified. Now, know ye, 
that itappearing tome to benecessary, 
for the purposes above mentioned, 
that a county should immediately be 
laid out, I have ordained and ordered, 
and by these presents do ordain and 
order, that all and singular the lands 
lying and being within the following 
boundaries, viz.: Beginning on the 
bank of the Ohio River where the 
western boundary line of Pennsyl- 
vania crosses it, and running with 
that line to Lake Erie; thence along 
the southern shore of said lake to the 
mouth of Cuyahoga River; thence 
up said river to the portage between 
that and the Tuscarawas branch of 
Muskingum ; thence down the branch 
of the forks at the crossing place 
above Fort Laurens; thence with a 
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line to be drawn westerly to the 
portage of that branch of the Big 
Miami on which the fort stood that 
was taken by the French in 1752, 
until it meets the road from the 
lower Shawanese town to the San- 
dusky ; thence south to the Scioto 
River; thence with that river to the 
mouth and thence up the Ohio River 
to the place of beginning, shall be a 
county, and the same is hereby erect- 
ed into a county named and to be 
called hereafter the County of Wash- 
ington, and the said County of Wash- 
ington shall have and enjoy all and 
singular the jurisdiction, rights, lib- 
erties, privileges and immunities 
whatever to a county belonging and 
appertaining, and which any other 
county, that may hereafter be erected 
and laid out shall or ought to enjoy, 
conformably to the ordinance of 
Congress before mentioned. 

“In witness whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the Territory to be affixed 
this twenty-sixth day of July, in the 
thirteenth year of the Independence 
of the United States, and in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-eight. 

(Signed), “A St Cra,” 

The County of Washington, as 
above established, then embraced 
about one-half of the present State 
of Ohio. It remained the only coun- 
ty in the Territory, and practically 
was the Territory civilly and judi- 
cially, until January 2, 1790, when 
Hamilton County was erected. 
Between 1790 and 1796 the , fol- 
lowing counties were organized in 
the Territory, outside the limits of 
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Ohio: St. Clair, Knox and Randolph. 
Wayne was erected August 15, 1796, 
embracing parts of the present States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Wisconsin 
and all of Michigan. Adams, the 
next county within the State limits, 
was erected July 10, 1797. Jeffer- 
son followed next, being erected July 
29, 1797, largely reducing the size of 
Washington County, which was fur- 
ther curtailed by the formation of 
Ross, August 20,1798. Fairfield and 
Trumbull were erected in 1800, and 
Belmont in 1801. These were all of 
the counties formed in Ohio under 
the Territorial government. After 
the formation of the State govern- 
ment in 1803 new counties multiplied 
rapidly. Gallia was formed in 1803; 
Muskingum in 1804 (from Washing- 
ton and Fairfield); Athens in 1805; 
Guernsey in 1810; Monroe in 1815; 
Morgan and Meigs in 1819. 

The first court held in the North- 
west Territory was the court of com- 
mon pleas, of Washington County, 
which convened in the Campus Mar- 
tius at Marietta, on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 2, 1788. The ceremonies 
were imposing, and no doubt made 
an impression upon the minds of the 
few friendly savages who witnessed 
them. A procession was formed at 
“the Point” of citizens and officers 
from Fort Harmar, by whom the Ter- 
ritorial judges, the governor and the 
judges of the common pleas court 
were escorted to the block-house, 
which was to serve as the court-room. 

At the head marched the sheriff, 
with drawn sword and wand of of- 
fice. The session opened with prayer 
by Rev. Manasseh Cutler, who was 
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then on a visit to the colony whose 
establishment he had done so much 
to promote, and after the reading of 
the commissions of the judges, the 
clerk and the sheriff, the court was 
proclaimed open for business by the 
sheriff, Colonel Ebenezer Sproat. 
Paul Fearing, Esq., was admitted to 
practice as an attorney, aud was the 
first in the Territory. Colonel R. J. 
Meigs was the clerk, and General 
Rufus Putnam, General Benjamin 
Tupper and Colonel Archibald Crary 
the judges. Nc business being 
brought before the court, it ad- 
journed sine die. 

The county court of common pleas 
consisted of not less than three nor 
more than five judges, who received 
their commissions from the governor, 
and were authorized to keep a court 
of record. The court was held twice 
a year in each county. In 1790 the 
number of terms was changed to 
four, and the number of judges in- 
creased to seven. 

The court of quarter sessions of 
the peace under the territorial! laws 
was held four times a year in each 
county, and was composed of justices 
of the peace commissioned by the 
governor. 
more than five justices were espec- 
ially commissioned for holding this 
court. Three could hold special 
courts when required. In 1790 a 
change in the law increased the num- 
ber of justices to nine in each county, 
and gave the court power to divide 
the county into townships, appoint 
constables, overseers of the poor, 
township clerks, and to establish 
roads. The first term of this court 


Not less than three nor | 


was held in Washington County, at 
the Campus Martius, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 9, 1788, before Justices Rufus 
Putnam, Benjamin Tupper, Isaac 
Pierce, Thomas Lord and Return J. 
Meigs. Then was impaneled the first 
grand jury in the Territory. No 
cases were presented, and the court 
adjourned without day. 

One other court completed the 
judicial machinery of the Territory. 
The general court, for the territory 
of the United States northwest of 
the Ohio River, held four sessions a 
year, for civil and criminal suits, at 
such points in the Territory as the 
judges deemed advisable, due notice 
of the session being given The. 
terms began on the first Monday of 
February, May, October and Decem- 
ber. Process, both civil and crim- 
inal, could be returned at any place 
in the Territory where they might be 
convened. They were not obliged 
to hold more than one court a year 
in any one county. 

In December, 1790, the court of 
quarter sessions of Washington 
County established three townships, 
which included the three settlements 
which had been made up to that 
time. 

Marietta Township included town- 
ships 1, 2 and 3 in the eighth range, 
and townships 2 and 3 in the ninth 
range. Belpre contained townships 
1 and 2 in the tenth range, and town- 
ship 1 in the ninth range. Water- 
for] township consisted of townships 
7 and 8 in the eleventh range, town- 
ships £ and 5 in the tenth range, and 
section 33 of township 4 in the ninth 
range. 
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Subsequently Gallipolis Township 
was established, extending from the 
eleventh range to the Sciota, and 
bounded on the north by a line drawn 
west from the northern line of town- 
ship 3, range 11. Two townships in- 
cluded the northern part of the 
county — Warren, west of Pennsyl- 
vania, and extending to the lake, and 
Middletown, west of Warren. These 
were taken into Jefferson County at 
its formation in 1797. Adams and 
Salem townships were established in 
December, 1797. Salem was five 
miles wide, and extended from the 
donation tract to the north hne of 
the county. In December, 1798, the 
following townships were estab- 
lished: Another Middletown, em- 
bracing nearly all of the present 
County of Athens; Newton, from the 
north part of Waterford and extend- 
ing to the northern line of the 
County ; and Newport Township. 

The government of the Territory, 
with the ordinance of 1787 as its 
foundation, could scarcely be called a 
“government of the people and for 
the people,” for in reality the people 
had no voice init. Its chief officers 
were appointed by Congress until 
after the ratification of the constitu- 
tion, and then by the President, and 
were accountable only to the general 
government. But, all things consid- 
ered, perhaps the system was the 
best and wisest that could be devised 
for a vast and remote territory, in- 
habited only by Indians, traders, 
hunters and adventurers, with here 
and there a struggling colony upon 
its borders. No government free 
from abuses has ever been formulated 


by man, and that no arbitrary actions 
should creep into the administration 
of affairs in the Northwest no rea- 
sonable man could have expected. 
The nation was fortunate in the 
choice of the Territorial authorities, 
and the government served its pur- 
pose, giving birth to five great, free 
States. When the time arrived 
which enabled the inhabitants to 
adopt a State government they wel- 
comed it with eagerness, as has been 
the case with the people of all the 
States of later origin. 

The first step toward giving the 
people of the Territory a part in 
making their laws was taken in 1798. 
The ordinance of 1787 provided as 
soon as there should be “ 5,000 free 
male inhabitants of full age ” in the - 
Territory they should be entitled to 
a general assembly, to consist of the 
governor, legislative council and a 
house of representatives, the repre- 
sentatives to serve two years and 
the council for five. The manner of 
selecting the council was as follows: 
As soon as the representatives were 
elected, the governor was required 
to appoint a time and place for them 
to meet and nominate ten persons, 
“residents in the district and each 
possessed of a freehold in five hun- 
dred acres of land,” and return their 
names to Congress; from this num- 
ber Congress must choose the five 
members. 

Governor St. Clair, having ascer- 
tained that the Territory contained 
the requisite number of voters, issued 
a call for an election of Territorial 
representatives. The proclamation, 
issued October 29, 1798, ordered the 
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election to be held on the third Mon- 
day of the following December. The 
representatives elected were Return 
J. Meigs, Raul Fearing, Washington 
County ; William Goforth, William 
McMillan, John Smith, John Lud- 
low, Robert Benham, Aaron Cald- 
well, Isaac Martin, Hamilton County; 
Shadrach Bond, St. Clair County; 
John Small, Knox County; John 
Edgar, Randolph County; Solomon 
Sibley, Jacob Visger, Charles F. 
Chabert de Joncaire, Wayne County; 
Joseph Darlington, Nathaniel Massie, 
Adams County; James Pritchard, 
Jefferson Oounty ; Thomas Worth- 
ington, Elias Langham, Samuel Fin- 
dlay, Edwarc Tiffin, Ross County. 

The legislature met at Cincinnati, 
January 22° 1799, and nominated ten 
nien for the legislative council. The 
five chosen by the national govern- 
ment were Jacob Burnet. of Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton County; Henry Van- 
denburg, of Vincennes, Knox County; 
Robert Oliver, of Marietta, Wash- 
ington County ; Jaines Findlay of 
Cincinnati, and David Vance. of 
Vanceville, Jefferson County. 

The first session of the legislature 
began at Cincinnati, September 16 
1799, and lasted until December 19, 
1799, at which time it was prorogued 
by the governor to meet at Obilli- 
cothe (which had been made the cap- 
ital by act of Congress May 7, 1800), 
on the first Monday in November, 
1800. At the Cincinnati session, the 
legislature passed thirty bills, of 
which the governor vetoed eleven. 
William Heury Harrison was elected 
a delegate to Congress, receiving one 
more vote than his rival, Arthur 


St. Clair, Jr. A petition was intro- 
duced, from .a number of Virginia 
officers, asking permission to remove 
their slaves into the Virginia Mili- 
tary District. The Ordinance of 
Freedom rendered their prayer futile. 
At the November session William 
McMillan was chosen a delegate to 
Congress, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of General Harri- 
son, who had been appointed gover- 
nor of Indian Territory (formed May 
7, 1800, and included the present 


| States of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 


and a part of Michigan). 

The second and last Territorial 
legislature convened at Cincinnati, 
November 23, 1801. Ephriam Cut- 
ler and William Rufus Putnam were 
the representatives from Washington 
County. Edward Tiffin, of Ross 
County, was speaker, and Robert 
Oliver of Washington County, pres- 
ident of the legislative council. The 
representatives from Washington 
County opposed the formation of a 
State government, which about this 


time began to be discussed. Putnam 


made a speech at a supper in Cincin- 
nati at which he proposed the toast, 
“The Scioto — may its waters lave 
the borders of two great States.” 
This sentiment aroused the violent 
opposition of the Chillicothe people, 
who favored the formation of a State 
with its present limits, or at least, 
extending westward to the Miami, 
with their town as its capital. The 
boundary proposed by Putnam was 
generally favored by his constituents, 
and had it been adopted would have 
delayed the State organization con- 
siderably, as the ordinance of 1787 
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provided that no part of the territory 
should become a State until it had a 
population of 60,000. 

The opposition to the formation 
of a State came from a small minor- 
ity and was strongest in Washington 
Cuunty. On the 17th of June, 1801, 
a meeting was held at Marietta, at- 
tended hy delegates from the several 
townships of the county, who 
adopted resolutions, afterwards for- 
warded to their representatives in 
the general assembly, declaring that, 
in their opinion, “it would be highly 
impolitic and very injurious to the 
inhabitants of this territory to enter 
into a State government at this 
time.” There were several reasons 
for this opinion. First, they argued 
that taxes would be increased with- 
out corresponding benefits; that the 
expenses of the State government 
would fail most heavily upon the in- 
habitants of the Ohio Company’s 
purchase, while the Congressional 
lands would be exempt from taxa- 
tion. The expenses of the territorial 
government were chiefly paia out of 
the National treasury, and a State 
government once formed, this aid 
would cease. Secondly, the Wash- 
ington County people were on the 
weaker or Federalist side in politics, 
and could hope for no offices under 
the State. This consideration may 
have had no weight with the major- 
ity, but undoubtedly some were in- 
fluenced by it. Thirdly, there was 
the hope that two States might 
sometime be formed of the territory 
now included in Ohio, and , that 
Marietta might be the capital of the 
eastern one. 


The discussion of the project 
reached Congress, and the passage of 
the “enabling act” was violently 
opposed by Paul Fearing, of Wash- 
ington County, territorial delegate ; 
but the act. became a law April 30, 
1802. By it the boundaries of the 
State were defined, and the holding 
of a convention for the formation of 
a State government was authorized. 

The convention met at Chillicothe 
in November, 1802. The delegates 
were as foli ws: Joseph Darlington, 
Thomas Kirker and Israel Donald- 
son, from Adams County; James 


Caldwell, from Belmont County ; 


Francis Dunlady, John Paul, Jere- 
miah Morrow, John Wilson, Charles 
W. Byrd, William Goforth, John 
Smith and John Reily, from Hamill 
ton County; Rudolph Bair, John 
Milligan and George Humphrey, 
from Jefferson County; Edward 
Tiffin, Nathaniel Massie, Thomas 
Worthington, Michael Baldwin, and 
James Grubb, from Loss County ; 
Samuel Huntington, from Trumbul. 
County ; Ephraim Cutler, Rufus Put- 
nam, Benj. Ives Gilman, and John 
McIntire from Washington County- 
Edward Tiffin was elected president, 
and Thomas Scott secretary of the 
convention. 

When the question was put as to 
whether it was expedient to forma 
constitution and State government 
at that time, only Ephraim Cutler, 
of Washington County, voted in the 
negative. 

By far the most important work of 
the convention was the defeat of a 
provision authorizing slavery in the 
State. In spite of the ordinance of 
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1787 such a measure was introduced, 
and came near being adopted by the 
committee having charge of pre- 
paring a bill of rights. But here 
Ephraim Cutler, the son of the author 
of that famous clause in the Ordi- 
nance of Freedom, “Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude shall exist 
in the territory,” interposed, and, by 
the aid of other wise men, defeated 
the measure. 

The convention, which met upon 
the 1st, adjourned on the 29th of No- 
vember, having completed its work 
and formed that instrument which 
stood for half a century as the fund- 
amental Jaw of the State of Ohio. 
The constitution was never submitted 
to the people either for approval or 
disapproval, but became a law solely 
by act of the convention—a fact 
somewhat remarkable, since the con- 
vention had been called by Congress 
without having taken the opinion of 
the inhabitants upon the question. 
Ohio was first recognized as a State 
by Congress February 19, 1803. Its 
first legislature met on March 1, 
1803, and the formal organization of 
the government took place two days 
later. The legislature continued to 
meet at Chillicothe until 1816 (with 
the exception of two sessions, 1810— 
11 and 1811-12, which were held 
at Zanesville), when Columbus be- 
came the capital of the State. 

The winter of 1788-89 was long 
and severe. The Ohio River froze 
up in December, and no boats passed 
either to or from Marietta till March 
Provisions were scarce, and the game 
had been mostly killed off in the sur- 
rounding country by the Indians, so 


that wild meat was procured with 
difficulty. Before navigation was 
resumed many of the people lived 
for weeks with little or no meat and 
without bread, their food consisting 
of boiled corn, or coarse meal, ground 
in hand-mills. In 1790 the inhabit- 
ants of the county suffered again 
from scarcity of food. Small-pox 
prevailed at Marietta early in 1790, 
and at Belpre in 1793. But in spite 
of all drawbacks the settlements 
slowly but surely gained in strength 
and prosperity. 

In the winter of 1788—89 an asso- 
ciation of about forty members was 
formed at Marietta for the purpose 
of forming a new settlement, and 
the Belpre colony was the result. 
The settlers began moving to their 
farms in April, 1789. The outbreak 
of Indian hostilities found the settle- 
ment with but two strongly built 
log blockhouses. In January, 1791, 
eleven more were built, making thir- 
teen in all. They were arranged in 
two rows, along the river, and the 
whole was inclosed by palisades. 
The defence when complete was 
styled “Farmers’ Castle,” and the 
United States flag was raised upon 
one of the principal blockhouses, 
where sentries were posted at night, 
ready to discharge a small cannon in 
case of alarm. About two hundred and 
twenty persons inhabited the garri- 
son, seventy of whom were able bodied 
men. Later in the war (1793) two 
other garrisons, known respectively 
as Goodale’s and Stone’s, were built 
in the vicinity of the castle; which 
had been found too small to accom- 
modate all who required its shelter. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 
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Waterford settlement on the Mus-_ 


kingum was begun in April, 1789, by 
a second association, consisting of 
thirty-nine members, who in accord- 
ance with the Ohio Company’s reso- 
lutions, were to receive lands for 
settling. A part of the company 
were to locate on Wolf Creek, about 
a mile above its mouth, for the pur- 
pose of erecting mills. “The main 
body of the donated lands,” says 


Hildreth, “lies on the east side of the . 


Muskingum; and that portion of it 
bordering on the river was divided 
into lots of ten or fifteen acres each, 
for the purpose of making the settle- 
ment more compact, and the inhab- 
itants near to each other for mutual 
assistance and defense in times of 
danger from the Indians; while the 
other portion of the hundred acres 
was located at a greater distance.” 
These lots commenced where the 
town of Beverly now stands, and ex- 
tended down the river about two 
miles. 

On the west side of the Muskingum, 
ina bend of Wolf Creek known as 
the peninsula, another village was 
laid out in lots of five acres each. 
For the protection of the settlement 
two blockhouses were built, one on 
the east and the other on the west 
side of the river. After the com- 
mencement of hostilities Fort Frye, 
on the east side of the Muskingum 
about half a mile below the site of 
Beverly, was erected. It was com 
pleted in March, 1791. 

Wolf Creek mills, the first in the 
territory, according to Dr. Hildreth, 
were erected the year the Waterforc 
settlement was begun, by Colonel 


Robert Oliver, Major Haffield White 
and Captain John Dodge. The mills 
(a grist mill and sawmill) were built 
during the vear 1789, but were not 
completed and ready for operation 
until March of the following year. 
The crank for the sawmill was made 
at New Haven, Conn., transported 
across the mountains on a packhorse 
to Sumrill’s Ferry, and brought 
thence by water. The stones, of 
conglomerate rock, were quarried in 
Laurel Hill, near Brownsville, Pa., 
and were used more than fifty years. 
They were not suitable for grinding 
wheat, but served well for grinding 
corn, of which, it is said, the mill 
would grind a bushel in four min- 
utes. About the mill there grew 
up a settlement of about thirty peo- 
ple, all of whom fled to the neigh- 
boring blockhouses when the news 
of the Big Bottom massacre reached 
them. The mill was resorted to by 
the people of Marietta and Water- 
ford both before and after the war, 
and for many years did a thriving 
business. During the Indian war it 
was not suffered to lie idle. Parties 
of twenty or thirty men sometimes 
went up with their grain in boats, a 
part of them marching oy land to 
watch for Indians. While the mill 
was in operation sentries were posted 
round about to give warning of dan- 
ger, but during the whole war the 
mill was undisturbed by the savages. 
But one other settlement was 
founded under the auspices of the 
Marietta colonists prior to the Indian 
war — the ill-fated colony at Rig Bot- 
tom, of which we shall proceed to 
speak in the following chapter. 
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HE colomzation of the north- 
western territory began under 
favorable auspices. As we have al- 
ready noted, when the sturdy New 
Englanders stepped from their boats 
at the mouth of the Muskingum, an 
influential chief and several warriors 
of the Delawares greeted them with 
friendly words. The Indians had 
ceded all title to the lands purchased 
by the Ohio Company to the govern- 
ment, and as far as treaties could 
secure title, the whites haa an absolute 
right to the land. But on account 
of Indian jealousy and the mistaken 
policy of others, the colonists soon 
became involved ina long and bloody 
war with the savages. Jealousy of 
the encroachments of the whites was 
no doubt the primary cause of the In- 
dian war. Another cause was the un- 
friendly attitude of the white settlers 
upon the borders of Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Kentucky, who were a 
class of adventurers ill-fitted to dwell 
peaceably in close proximity to the 
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red men. The Virginians, or “ Long 
Knives” as the savages called them, 
were both feared and detested by the 
Indians. Long years of border war- 
fare had strengthened the Indian’s 
hatred, and caused them to extend it 
to the entire race. 

Again, the savages had witnessed 
the cruel and inhuman butchery by 
the whites of the innocent Moravians, 
and other acts of treachery per- 
formed by those prvfessing friend- 
ship. The treaties that had been 
made were unsatisfactory and imper- 
fectly comprehended. The British, 
who still had posts in the Northwest, 
sought by every means to arouse the 
ire of the savages against the Ameri- 
cans, and so prevent settlements in 
the Ohio Valley. Savage warfare 
did not cease with the close of the 
revolution, but continued here and 
there on the frontiers with almost 
no cessation. It was estimated that 
in the seven years preceding the In- 
dian war, which began in 1790, and 
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on Ohio soil in 1791, fifteen hundred 
people were captured or killed by 
the Indians on the borders south and 
west of the Ohio River, and that two 
thousand horses, and other property 
to the value of fifty thousand dol- 
lars were stolen. 

The ordinance of 1787, which es- 
tablished the Northwest Territory, 
contained in one of its articles the 
following declarations : 

“The utmost good faith shall al- 
ways be observed toward the In- 
dians ; their lands and property shall 
never be taken from them without 
consent; and in their property rights 
and liberty they shall never be in- 
vaded or disturbed, unless in just and 
lawful wars authorized by Congress ; 
but laws founded in justice and hu- 
manity shall from time to time be 
made for preventing wrong being 
done to them, and for preserving 
peace with them.” 

To carry out this peace policy 
Governor St. Clair was charged with 
the duty of making a treaty as soon as 
practicable after arriving in the Ter- 
ritory, for the purpose of confirming 
former treaties and establishing 
friendly relations with the Indians. 
Anticipating the arrival of the gov- 
ernor in June, 1788, a party of thirty 
men, under command of Lieutenant 
McDowell, was sent from Fort Har- 
mar to the falls of the Muskingum, 
since known as Duncan’s Falls, to 
make preparations for the approach- 
ing treaty. They took goods for 
presents to the Indians, and pro- 
visions, and were instructed to 
erect a council-house and cabins 
to protect the men and shelter 


the goods. On arriving at the spot 
(which the Indians had selected for 
the council) the soldiers found quite 
a number of Delawares assembled 
there; also a band of about twenty 
savages, composed of Chippewas and 
other outcasts of different tribes. 
During the night of July 12th the 
sentries who were guarding the tent 
containing the goods were fired upon, 
and two of them killed and others 
wounded. The Indians, who de- 
signed the robbery of the tent, were 
defeated in their purpose and retired 
with a loss of one killed and one 
wounded. On the same night the 
colored servant of Major Duncan, a 
trader, who was awaiting the arrival 
of the tribes in order that he might 
traffic with them, was killed and 
scalped. 

The Delawares protested that they 
were entirely innocent of any part 
in the attack, pronounced the dead 
Indian a Chippewa, and seizing and 
binding six of the offenders gave 
them into the custody of Lieutenant 
McDowell to await punishment. On 
the next day a reintorcement arrived 
from Fort Harmar, which took 
charge of the prisoners and carried 
them back to the fort. They were 
kept for some time in irons, but 
finally escaped. The large boat of 
the Ohio Company was sent up to the 
falls, and the troops, with the goods 
and provisions were carried back to 
the fort. 

The treaty was delayed several 
months by this occurrence. The In- 
dians in the meantime began to man- 
ifest symptoms of hostility, and mur- 
mured against the improvements 
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which. the settlers were making. 
They continued to linger in the vi- 
cinity and scoured the woods for 
miles around, hunting and killing off 
all the game they could, leaving it 
to rot upon the ground, “to keep it,” 
as they averred, “from the white 
hunters.” A council was held of the 
Ottawas and Chippewas, who op- 
posed making a treaty, and declared 
themselves for war unless the whites 
would remove south of the Ohio. 
The Delawares, however, continued 
their professions of friendship, and 
the Wvandots and Six Nations sided 
with them, telling the dissatisfied 
tribes that if they fought the white 
men they must not expect aid from 
the Delawares and their friends. 
Captain Pipe, a Delaware chief, dined 
with General Putnam at Marietta 
and with the officers at Fort Harmar 
on several occasions. 

In September Gyantwahia, the 
Cornplanter, a leading Seneca chief, 
accompanied by about forty warriors, 
arrived at Fort Harmar, escorted by 
Captain Zeigler and a company of 
soldiers from Fort Pitt. It was ex- 
pected that he wonld have great in- 
fluence in consummating a treaty, 
from his authority m the councils of 
the Six Nations, his intelligence and 
his friendliness toward the American 
government. In December, 1788, 
the Ohio Company voted to give one 
mile square of the donation land “ to 
the Gyantwahia and his heirs for- 
ever,” as a testimonial of their appre- 
ciation of the value of his services. 

In November a son of the cele- 
brated Brant, who was at Duncan’s 
Falls with two hundred warriors, 


sent a request to Governor St. Clair 
that the conference be held at that 
place rather than at Fort Harmar. 
On the refusal of the governor, Brant 
and his warriors retired to their 
towns and used their influence to 
keep the Shawnees from Fort 
Harmar. Very few of them were 
present when the treaty was made. 
December 13th about two hundred 
Indians from different tribes arrived 
at the fort. They came from the 
north, along the west bank of the 
Muskingum, some of them mounted 
and bearing the United States flag 
at the head of the column in token 
of friendship. As they approached 
the fort they saluted it by firing their 
rifles in the air. ‘The salute,” says 
Dr. Hildreth, “ was returned by the 
cannon and musketry of the soldiers 
for several minutes, sounding so much 


| like a real engagement of hostile 


bands that the old officers at Campus 
Martius were quite animated with 
the sound. A guard of soldiers with 
music escorted them into the garri- 
son in military style, which much 
pleased the chiefs, who expressed 
their thanks to the governor in a set 
speech at their cordial reception.” 
The governor replied, welcoming 
them in appropriate words, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the treaty 
might soon be finished. 

The council-fire was lighted the 
next day, but the deliberations pro- 
ceeded 30 slowly that it was not until 
the 9th of January that all the articles 
of the treaty were arranged and 
agreed to. During this time Gov- 
ernor St. Clair was ill with gout, and 
was carried by the soldiers in a chair 


aes 
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to the council daily. General Rich- 
ard Butler was present as a commis- 
sioner at the treaty; also the vener- 
able Moravian missionary, Rev. John 
Hfeckewelder, who had labored for 
years among the Delawares on the 
Tuscarawas, and was beloved and re- 
spected both by the Christian and 
heathen Indians of that tribe. He 
spoke their language with fluency, 
and his presence was of great weight 
in the council. Three interpreters 
were present — Nicholson, Williams 
and La Chappelle. 

Two treaties were made, both on 
the 9th of January, 1789. The first 
was with the sachems and warriors 
of the Six Nations, and was signed 
by twenty-four of their chiefs. It 
renewed and confirmed previous 
treaties and re-established the bound- 
aries of the territory of the Six Na- 
tions, as fixed by the treaty of Fort 
Stanwix, October 22, 1784. A dis- 
tinct article was attached to the 
treaty which provided that if any 
murders were committed, either by 
the whites or the Indians, the guilty 
persons should be given up to the 
proper authorities to be punished 
according to law; and if any horses 
were stolen the owners should re- 
claim them if found. For contirm- 
ing and renewing the treaty the Six 
Nations were given presents in goods 
to the value of $3,000. 

The second treaty was between 
Governor St. Clair and the Wyan- 
dots, Delawares, Ottawas, Chippe- 
was, Pottawatomies and Sacs, con- 
firming and extending the treaty of 
Fort McIntosh (January, 1785). The 
Indians agreed to give over to Gov- 


| then in their hands. 


ernor St. Clair, as soon as they con- 
veniently could, all white prisoners 
The boundar- 
ies of their lands were fixed the same 
as by the treaty of Fort MclIn- 
tosh, and they ‘vere forbidden to sell 
to any foreign power. They were 
granted permission to hunt on lands 
ceded to the United States so long as 
they conducted themselves peace- 
ably ; white men were forbidden to 
settle in their reservation ; trade with 
the Indians was to be permitted and 
encouraged, under regulations, etc. 

But what matters it to state the 
provisions of a treaty which was so 
soon to be disregarded and annulled 
by the Indians? At the time it gave 
great satisfaction. The people of 
Marietta banqueted the chieftains ; 
speeches were made and Governor St. 
Clair was presented witha congratu- 
latory and laudatory address. Peace 
seemed secure, but the nope was il. 
lusive. 

Dissatisfaction began among the 
different tribes —some complaining 
that they were not represented at 
the treaty; others that young war. 
viors and not chiefs had acted, with- 
out authority, while one tribe com- 
plained because they had received no 
presents. When Indians seek causes 
for complaint they usually find them 
without difficulty. 

Border warfare against the “ Long 
Knives” of Virginia and Kentucky 
was renewed with the opening of 
spring. On the Ist of May, 1789, 
a settler of Washington County, Cap- 
tain Zebulon King, of Belpre, who 
had gone into his clearing to work, 
was shot and scalped by two In- 
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dians. Alarm and uneasiness pre- 
vailed in all the settlements through- 
out the summer. In the month of 
August, at Meigs’ Station, a small 
stockade near Belpre, two boys were 
killed while hunting for the cows in 
the woods near their home. 

On the 7th of August John 
Mathews, the Ohio Company’s sur- 
veyor, while engaged in his work 
in what is now Lawrence County, 
with a party of assistants, was at 
tacked by the Indians and narrow- 
ly escaped death. Six soldiers and 
a corporal attended the surveying 
party as a guard. The attack was 
made on their camp in the morn- 
ing in daylight. Patchen, one of the 
surveyor’s assistants, was killed, and 
all the soldiers except the corporal 
shared his fate. Mathews and three 
of his men fled and made their way 
to the river, where they opportunely 
fell in with a boat and assistance. 
The corporal, who had remained con- 
cealed while the Indians plundered 
the camp, joined Mathews and his 
companions on the same day. It 
was supposed that the attacking 
Indians were Shawnees. 

In September, John Gardner, a 
young man from Massachusetts, who 
was at work clearing land in the 
Waterford settlement, becoming a 
little weary with his labor, sat down 
upon a fallen tree to rest. Four 
Indians and a white man suddenly 
appeared ; Gardner, supposing the 
Indians to be some of the friendly 
Delawares who were hunting in the 
vicinity, was not alarmed, but on 
the white man beckoning to him, ap- 
proached the group. He was seized 


and bound, and, taken two.or three 
miles up Wolf:Creek*to the Indians’ 
camp, where he saw two or three 
horses, one of which he recognized as 
that of his neighbor, Judge Devol. 
The Indians then mounted and rode 
by turns, but forced Gardner to walk 
all the time. Their course led south- 
west, to the waters of Federal Creek. 
During the night he had no oppor- 
tunity to escape, being securely 
bound to a sapling which the Indians 
bent over and forced him to lie upon. 
To the branches of the sapling they 
attached some  cow-bells—stolen 
from the settlers’ cows —so that-.any 
movement made by him _ would 
awaken his captors. During the 
second day the Indians conversed 
with him, promised hin he should 


- build their cabins, become a good 


Shawnee and have a Shawnee wife. 
During a halt they cut his hair and 
painted his face. The second night 
was rainy, and the thongs which 
bound his hands having become 
slightly pliable, Gardner resolved to 
free himself fram them and escape. 
After several hours of careful work- 
ing he succeeded in his purpose, and 
grasping his rifle (which one of the 
Indians had appropriated to his own 
use) he left the camp without awak- 
ening his slumbering guardians. He 
traveled rapidly during the following 
day, and at night slept in a hollow 
log. The next day he came to Wolf 
Creek, which he followed down to 
the mills and accounted to his friends 
for his mysterious disappearance. 
He suffered much from hunger, eat- 
ing nothing from the time of his last 
supper with the Indians until he ar- 
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rived at home, for though he had his 
rfle and saw some game, he could 
not kill anything, as the Indians had 
robbed him of powder and bullets. 
During the year 1790 the Indians 
‘id not seriously molest any of the 
inhabitants of the Ohio Company’s 
lands, but many reports reached them 
of outrages south of the Ohio River 
and at the mouth of the Scioto. War 
was considered inevitable and the 
settlers made the best preparations 
they could. In June of this year 
Major Doughty left the’ fort at the 
mouth of the Muskingum, and, ac- 
companied by 150 men, proceeded 
down the Ohio and commenced the 
erection of Fort Washington, within 
the present limits of Cincinnati. A 
little later General Harmar arrived 
at that place with 300 men, and, 
with the addition of nearly 1,000 
Virginians, Kentuckians and Penn- 
sylvanians, led an expedition against 


the Indians on the Maumee, destroy-. 


ing several of their villages. Tis 
forces were defeated with heavy 
losses on the 19th and 22d days of 
October. His campaign provoked 
instead of allaying the growing hos 
tility. He returned tu Fort Harmar 
in November. Meantime the British 
were furnishing arms and stores to 
the hostile tribes. Return J. Meigs, 
Jr., afterward governor, was sent to 
the governor of Detroit by General 
St. Clair, about the time Harmar 
started, with a letter informing the 
British commandant of the pro- 
posed expedition. The letter stated 
that no British post would be mo- 
lested, and asked that no supplies be 
furnished the hostile savages. Only 


a formal answer was returned. Meigs 
was told that it would be dangerous 
for him to return to Marietta through 
the wilderness by the route he had 
come, and with his companion, John 
Whipple, son of Commodore Whip- 
ple, made a long detour, going on a 
schooner to Presque Isle, whence 
they proceeded down the Allegheny 
and Ohio Rivers by boat. 

In spite of the unsettled condition 
of affairs the people of Washington 
County pursued their usual avoca- 
tions during the year. An attempt 
was even made to extend the settle- 
ment at this time—a rash and fool- 
hardy experiment. 

The “Big Bottom,” on the left 
bank of the Muskingum, in Windsor 
Township, Morgan County, contains 
the largest body of level or bottom 
land on the river between Duncan’s 
Falls and Marietta. The lower part 
is directly opposite Roxbury, and ex- 
tends up five miles, with an average 
width of three-fourths of a mile. 

Induced by the offer of donations 
to actual settlers by the Ohio Com- 
pany, an association of men, princi- 
pally young, unmarried and unac- 
quainted with the dangers of frontier 
life and the mode of Indian warfare, 
began, in the fall of 1790, a settle- 
ment by erecting a blockhouse a few 
rods from the river on the farm now 
owned and occupied by Obadiah 
Brokaw. About twenty rods from 
the_blockhouse, and a few rods fur- 
ther from the river, Francis and Isaac 
Choate erected a cabin and con- 
menced clearing a lot. Another of 
the company, James Patton, and a 
hired laborer, Thomas Shaw, lived 
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with them. About the same dis- 
tance below was an old clearing and 
a cabin, which had been made years 
before under the laws of Virginia, 
which Asa and Eleazer Bullard had 
fitted up and occupied. 

The residents of the stations, fa- 
miliar with the wiles and treachery 
of the Indians, advised them to defer 
their settlement until spring, as by 
that time the question of war or 
peace would probably be decided. 
But the young men were impatient, 
and, confident of their own ability 
to protect themselves, decided not to 
wait. Their blockhouse, sufficiently 
capacious to accommodate all of them 
in an emergency, was built of large 
beech logs, rather open and not well 
filled between, the completion of the 
work being left for a rainy day or a 
more convenient season. Another 
error was the neglect of any system 
of defense, and the. omission to 
regularly put out sentinels. Thus, 
without system and under no con- 
stituted control, there was no pro- 
vision made to repel an attack, and 
although the men were well armed, 
their guns were permitted to stand in 
different parts of the house. The 
general interests appeared to be lost 
in the convenience of each individ- 
ual. This indifference and fancied 
security at this time may in part be 
attributed to the expressed observa- 
tion of the early settlers that the In- 
dians seldom started on a war expedi- 
tion in the winter; and at the time 
the weather must have been very cold, 
as the river had remained frozen over 
since the 22d of December. On Sun- 
day, January 2, there was a slight 


thaw, but the ground was covered 
with snow. ~The warpath of the In- 
dians from Sandusky to the mouth 
of the. Muskingum was on the hills 
on the right or west side of the river, 
from which an almost unobstructed 
view of the bottoms on either side 
could be had. 

During the preceding summer a 
number of the Delaware and Wyan- 
dot Indians had been loitering about 
the settlements at Waterford and 
Wolf Creek, and under the guise of 
friendship had made themselves fa- 
miliar with the situation and the 
manner of living of the whites, who, 
not apprehending danger, generally 
occupied their own separate cabins. 
With the information thus obtained 
the Indians fitted out a war party 
for the destruction of the Waterford 
settlement, in the vicinity of where 
Beverly now stands. 

When they started out on this expe- 
dition it is supposed that they were 
not aware that there was a settle- 
ment at Big Bottom until they came 
in sight of it on the afternoon of 
Sunday, January 2, 1791, from their 
warpath on the opposite side, which 
gave them a comprehensive view of 
the defenseless condition of the resi- 
dlents. After completing their recon- 
naissance, and holding a council as 
to the mode of attack, the Indians 
crossed the river on the ice a short 
distance above the blockhouse, and 
divided into two attacking parties. 
The larger one was to assault the 
blockhouse, winie une other was to at- 
tack and make prisoners of those in 
the upper cabin without alarming 
those below. The plan was. skill- 
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fully arranged and promptly exe, 
cuted. Cautiously approaching the 
cabin, they found the inmates at sup- 
per. Some of the Indians entered 
and spoke to the men in a friendly 
manner, while others stood outside. 
Suspecting no danger, the whites of- 
fered the savages food, which they 
accepted. The Indians, seeing some 
leather thongs in the corner of the 
room, took the men by the arms and, 
making signs that they were prison- 
ers, bound them. Resistance being 
useless, they submitted to their fate. 
While this was being transacted at 
Choate’s cabin the other party had 
reached the blockhouse, unobserved 
even by the dogs, which gave no 
warning as usual by barking. 

_ A large and resolute Indian threw 
open the door, stepped in and stood 
by to keep it open, while those out- 
side shot down the white men stand- 
ing around the fire. Zebulon Throop, 
from Massachusetts, who had just 
returned from the mill with meal, 
and was frying meat, fell dead in the 
fire. The Indians then rushed in 
and killed with the tomahawk all 
that were left. So sudden and unex- 
pected was the attack that no effect- 
ual resistance was attempted by any 
of the men; but a stout, courageous 
backwoods Virginian woman, the 
wife of Isaac Meeks, who was em- 
ployed as a hunter, seized an axeand 
aimed a blow at the head of the Indian 
whoopened the door, butaslght turn 
of his head saved his skull, and the axe 
passed down through his cheek into 
his shoulder, leaving a huge gash 
that severed half his face. Before 
she could repeat the blow she was 


killed by the tomahawk of another 
Indian. And this was the only in- 
jury received by any of the savages, 
as the men were all killed before they 
had time to reach their arms. 

While this savage butchery was 
being perpetrated John Stacy, a 
young man in the prime of life, son 
of Colonel Stacy, ascended by a lad- 
der to the top of the building, hoping 
by that means to escape, but the In- 
dians on the outside discovered and 
shot him while he was begging of 
them “for God’s sake to spare his 
life.’ His appeal was heard by the 
two Bullards, who, alarmed by the 
firing at the blockhouse, ran out of 
their cabin to ascertain the cause. 
Discovering the Indians, they ran 
back, and taking their rifles ran for — 
the woods in a direction hidden by 
their cabin from the sight of the In- 
dians. They had barely escaped 
when they heard their door burst 
open. They were not pursued by 
the savages, although it must have 
been apparent that they had just left, 
as there was a brisk fire on the 
hearth and supper warm on the table. 

When the slaughter was finished 
and the scalps secured the Indians 
proceeded to collect the plunder, In 
removing the bedding Philip Stacy, 
a young brother of John, was dis- 
covered, and the tomahawk was in- 
stantly raised for his destruction, 
when he threw himself at the feet of 
their leading warrior and begged his 
protection. The latter, either from 
compassion on his youth or being 
sated with the slaughter already 
made, interposed his authority and 
saved his life. 
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After removing all that they 
thought was valuable they tore up 
the floor, piled it over the bodies of 
their victims and set it on fire, in- 
tending to consume them with the 
blockhouse, but the green beech logs 
would not burn, and the boards of 
the floor and roof only were con- 
sumed and the walls left standing. 

The persons killed were John Sta- 
cy, Ezra Putnam, son of Major Put- 
nam, of Marietta; John Camp and 
Zebulon Throop, from Massachusetts ; 
Jonathan Farewell and James Couch, 
fron New Hampshire; William 
James, from Connecticut; John 
Clark, from Rhode Island; Isaac 
Meeks and his wife and two children, 
from Virginia. The captured were 
Isaac and Franeis Choate, Thomas 
Shaw, young Philip Stacy, and 
James Patton. Philip Stacy died at 
Maumee Rapids; the others eventu- 
ally returned to their former homes. 

After effecting their escape the 
Bullards hastened down the river to 
Samuel Mitchell’s hunting-camp, in 
the vicinity of the mouth of Meigs 
Creek. Captain Joseph Rogers, a sol- 
dier of the Revolution and a hunter, 
was staying there; also a Mohi- 
can Indian of the name of Dick Lay- 
ton, from Connecticut. Mitchell was 
absent at the mills, and the captain 
and Dick, wrapped in their blankets, 
were before the fire asleep. They 
were awakened and made acquainted 
with the cause of the untimely visit 
and the probable fate of the people 
at the blockhouse. Armed with their 
rifles, they started immediately, 
crossed the river on the ice, and 


through the woods shaped their 


course for the Wolf Creek Mills, six 
miles distant, where. they arrived 
about 10 o’clock at night. Their an- 
nouncement produced a scene of con- 
sternation and alarm, not only at the 


| mills, but at the scattered and unpro- 


tected cabins at Waterford, to which 
special messengers were speedily dis- 
patched. 

Thus by the fortunate escape of 
the Bullards the several settlements 
were saved that night from death at 
the hands of the ruthless savages, 
who othewise would, have found 
the settlers, unconscious of danger, 
asleep in their defenseless cabins. 

The next day Captain Rogers with 
a party of men went to the Bottom. 
The action of the fire had not con- 
sumed but had so blackened and dis- 
figured the bodies that few of them 
could be recognized; and as the 
ground on the outside was frozen an 
excavation was made within the 
walls and thev were all consigned 
to a common grave. 

A procedure of the Indians at this 
massacre (lemonstrated that, lke 
other people, they were supersti- 
tious; that they would “strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel.” Before 
they set fire to the blockhouse they 
very carefully removed all the eata- 
bles, meal, beans, etc., and put them 
in piles by the stumps of trees in the 
vicinity, under the impression that 
it was a crime to destroy food, and 
that it would offend the Great Spirit, 
and that they would be punished. 

The band of Indians which at- 
tacked the defenseless settlement con- 
sisted of twenty-five or thirty warri- 
ors of the tribes hitherto friendly. 
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The war may be said to have act- 
ually begun-on Ohio soil with the 
cruel and savage murder of the set- 
tlers at Big Bottom. Preparations 
were at once taken by the settlers of 
Washington County to strengthen 
their defensive works and to organ- 
ize and equip the militia as well as 
possible. 

On the 8th of January General 
Rufus Putnaif wrote to the Secre- 
tary of War and to President Wash- 
ington. From the letter to the 
President we are able to form some 
idea of the true and alarming condi- 
tion of the settlements. General 
Putnam stated that the governor 
and secretary were both absent, con- 
sequently no assistance from Vir- 
ginia or Pennsylvania could be had; 
the garrison at Fort Harmar then 
consisted of little more than twenty 
men, while the entire number of men 
in the Ohio Company’s purchase ca- 
pable of bearing arms did not exceed 
287, many of whom were badly 
armed. Ile detailed the situation of 
the people as follows: 

* At Marietta are about eighty 
houses in the distance of one mile, 
with scattering houses about three 
miles up the Ohio; a set of mills 
at Duck Creek, four miles distant, 
and another mill two miles up 
the Muskingum. Twenty-two miles 
up this river is a settlement (Water- 
ford) consisting of about twenty 
families ; about two miles from them 
on Wolf Creek are five families and 
a set of mills. Down the Ohio and 
opposite the Little Kanawha, com- 
inences the settlement called Belle 
Prairie (Belpre), which extends 


down the river with little interrup- 
tion about twelve miles and contains 
between thirty and forty houses. 
Before the late disaster we had sev- 
eral other settlements which are 
already broken up. I have taken 
the liberty to inclose the proceedings 
of the Ohio Company and justices of 
the sessions on the occasion, and beg 
leave, with the greatest deference, 
to observe that unless the govern- 
ment speedily sends a body of 
troops for our protection we are a 
ruined people.” 

The proceedings of the Ohio Com- 
pany referred to in the letter were 
had on the day after the massacre 
and related to the organization of 
the militia, their pay, and the garri- 
soning of the blockhouses in the sev- 
eral settlements. The first resolu- 
tion recommended that the inhabi- 
tants of the out-settlements be ad- 
vised to remove their women and 
children to Marietta, where suitable 
accommodations would be provided 
for them. The Ohio Company, al- 
though already impoverished, acted 
with commendable liberality then 
and throughout the war, paying out 
over $11,000 for the protection of 
the settlements. 

Colonel Ebenezer Sproat had com- 
mand of the militia, and Captain 
Zeigler was the officer in command 
of Fort Harmar. The settlers of the 
Ohio Company’s lands were speedily 
gathered into the three best pro- 
tected stations— Marietta, Belpre 
and Waterford. Meantime Goy- 
ernor St. Clair and the United States 
government were preparing to secure 
peace, if possible, but at the same 
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time organizing a large military 
force to be used if necessary. At 
the same time a confederation of all 
the Indian tribes northwest of the 
Ohio was being formed with the 
avowed object of driving the whites 
from the Territory. 

In March, 1791, a band of Wyan- 
dots and Delawares from the San- 
dusky country gathered at Duncan’s 
Falls preparatory to making an 
attack on the settlements below. 
Among them was an Indian of King 
Philip’s tribe named John Miller, 
from Rhode Island, who had been 
at the settlements and was ac- 
quainted with many of the settlers. 
He resolved to defeat the plans of 
his savage brethren, and purposely 


cut his foot that he might be left: 


behind at the camp instead of pro- 
ceeding with the war party. The 
Indians left him, but being suspi- 
cious of him, bound him in the 
camp. As soon as he was left alone 
he loosened his bonds, prepared a 
raft and embarked upon the river. 
He passed the camp-fire of the In- 
dians without detection and made 
his way to Fort Frye, where he gave 
warning of the impending danger. 
The people of Waterford apparently 
disregarded his warning, or at least 
did not long continue watchful. 

The Indians first went to Duck 
Creek, where had been a little settle- 
ment which was now abandoned. On 
the 11th of March, early in the morn- 
ing, they returned to the Waterford 
settlement, where they fired upon 
and wounded a young man named 
Sprague as he was returning to the 


gone to milk a cow. Shots were ex- 
changed between the-inmates of the 
blockhouse and the Indians, but no 


-one was killed, and the savages re- 


tired from the vicinity. The next 
day three of the Indians alarmed the 
Belpre settlement and killed some 
cattle there. 

For some time prior to the open- 
ing of hostilities Colonel Sproat had 
employed rangers to scour the woods 
about the settlements to give notice 
of approaching danger. They were 
habited in Indian costume and 
painted their faces after the manner 
of the savages. They had certain 
signs and signals by which they 
made themselves known to each 
other. ‘l'wo of these scouts, Oap- 
tain Joseph Rogers and Edward 
Henderson, of Marietta, were return- 
ing at evening on the 13th of March, 
and when within a mile of home 
Rogers was suddenly shot to the 
heart by an Indian. Henderson 
narrowly escaped by running. Rog- 
ers was a brave and experienced 
frontiersman and his loss was deeply 
felt. 

During the summer Matthew Kerr 
was killed on Kerr’s Island, near the 
mouth of the Muskingum, where he 
had settled in 1787. In common 
with the other settlers he-sought the 
shelter of the garrison at night in 
the time of danger, but went daily to 
his farm to work and attend to his 
stock. On the 16th of June he found 
a horse, which he conjectured that 
the Indians had stolen, tied in one of 
his cornecribs, and took it down to 
the garrison. On the next day, as 


fort from a cabin whither he had | he was approaching the shore of the 
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island in his canoe, four Indians fired 
upon him and-he fell, pierced by three 
bullets. The act was witnessed by 
several Virginia soldiers, who were 
powerless to render assistance, the 
river being between. Matthew Kerr 
was the father of Hamilton Kerr, who 
distinguished himself as a scout dur- 
ing the war. 

In the latter part of July William 
Smith, a lad of eighteen years, who 
was acting as sentry for a party of 
men who were cutting timber in the 
woods near the garrison at the Point, 
in Marietta, was suddenly startled by 
a great commotion among the cattle 
in the woods. tunning to inform 
his companions, he found they had 
already quit and gone to supper. 
Suspecting that the Indians had 
caused the alarm among’ the cattle, 
he followed the other men _ to 
the garrison and told his tale. The 
cattle were examined and an ar- 
row was found still sticking in the 
side of one of the cows. The next 
day a party of about forty men, coin- 
posed of volunteers and soldiers from 
the fort, explored the woods in search 
of the enemy. In the vicinity of 
Duck Creek mills, Hamilton Kerr,who 
acted as spy, discovered six Indians 
crossing the creek to a vacant cabin. 
Bidding his companions keep back, 
Kerr and his brother George crept 
forward to reconnoiter. They saw 
two Indians come out of the house 
and fired upon them. One Indian 
fell and’ Hamilton Kerr rushed up 
and dispatched him with his knife. 
The other, though wounded, escaped. 
The men who had waited behind now 
rushed up, but the remainder of the 


savages male good their escape. The 
head of the dead Indian was cut off, 
impaled upon a pole, and borne aloft 
by the hunters as they returned to 
Campus Martius. 

Sometimes days and weeks passed 
without any alarm to the inhabitants 
of the garrisons, while at other times 
nearly every day brought some proof 
of the nearness of the lurking enemy. 
One Sabbath morning in September, 
when nearly all the inhabitants of 
Marietta were attending divine wor- 
ship, conducted by Rev. Daniel Story 
in the Campus Martius, Peter Nise- 
wonger, one of the rangers, burst into 
the presence of the quiet congrega- 
tion, shouting, “Indians! Indians!” 
Instantly the sermon ceased, and in- 
stead rang out the “long roll” of the 
drum. A party of about twenty-five 
men —rangers, citizens and soldiers 
—vas speedily made up and sallied 
forth in quest of the foe. Proceed- 
ing.in canoes to the mouth of Duck 
Creek, they soon discovered a trail 
which led over toward the Little 
Muskingum. The Indians’ camp was 
descried in a hollow east of the creek. 
Dividing into two parties, the rangers 
prepared to attack it. The Indians 
became alarmed, hearing some noise 
incautiously or accidentally made, 
ran, and concealing themselves be- 
hind trees, began firing at their pur- 
suers, Who returned the fire with ani- 
mation. In the skirmish one Indian 
was killed and another severely 
wounded. The rest of the savages (the 
whole party numbered seven) escaped. 
None of the whites were injured, 
though one was badly frightened by 
a bullet whizzing through his clothes 
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close to his body, and caused great 
amusement by shouting that he was 
killed, and in his fright falling intoa 
brook that ran by the camp. The 
dead Indian was scalped and the 
bloody trophy carried to the garrison. 
In the same month, as Benoni Hurl- 
burt and Joshua Fleehart, two of the 
Belpre settlers, were visiting traps on 
the Little Hocking, Hurlburt was 
shot down and scalped, but his com- 
panion eluded the savages and re- 
turned to Farmers’ Castle in safety. 

On the 4th of October, 1791, Nicho- 
las Carpenter and three others were 
killed by the Indians near Marietta. 
Carpenter, with his assistants, 
Hughes, Leggett, Paul, Barnes and 
Ellis, was engaged in bringing a‘drove 
of cattle from Clarksburg to supply 
the troops with beef. He had been 
on mary similar trips and was an ex- 
perienced backwoodsman. On this 
occasion his son, a lad of ten years, 
accompanied him. On the evening 
of October 3d the party encamped 
about six miles above Marietta, on a 
stream since known as Carpenter’s 
Run. Their cattle were suffered to 
range at large, and the horses, with 
bells upon them, were also turned out 
to feed. Now it happened that a 
party of six Shawnees, headed by the 
afterward renowned Tecumseh, had 
been on an expedition of plunder on 
the Little Kanawha, where they had 
taken a little colored boy prisoner. 
The Indians struck and _ followed 
Carpenter’s trail and arrived in the 
vicinity of his camp before daylight 
on the morning of the 4th. Tying 
their little colored prisoner at a 
distance, the stealthy savages ap- 


proached very near to the camp and 
concealed themselves. behind trees. 
At dawn the men were astir, and Car- 
penter proposed commencing the day 
by devotions as was his usual cus- 
tom. As he was reading a hymn, 
while the men sat around the fire, 
the Indians discharged their rifles at 
the party. Ellis fell dead and Paul 
received a wound in his hand. The 
others sprang to ther feet, but be- 
fore they could reach their rifles the 
Indians were among them. Ilughes 
ran into the woods closely pursued 
by an Indian. As he stopped to dis- 
encumber himself of his leggins, 
which were loose and impeded his 
flight, a tomahawk thrown by his 
pursuer grazed his head. But freed 
from his encumbrance he sped on- 
ward and reached Marietta in safety, 
though his hunting shirt was pierced 


by several bullets. Paul also 
escaped. Barnes was slain after a 


short resistance, and Leggett over- 
taken and killed after running over 
two miles. Carpenter, who was lame, 
and his little son attempted to con- 
ceal themselves, but were soon dis- 
covered and killed. The negro boy, 
who was left tied by his captors, 
succeeded in freeing himself and re- 
turned to his master. The Indians 
scalped all of the dead except Car- 
penter. It was thought this mark of 
respect was shown him because he 
had once mended the gun of one of 
the Indians who chanced to be one 
of this party and had declined to re- 
ceive pay for the job. 

During the fall the settlers were 
several times alarmed, but there 
were no serious engagements. On 
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the 5th of December tidings reached 
Marietta of the defeat of St. Clair. 
The unexpected and startling news 
was brought by Major Denny, quar- 
termaster of the army, who was on 
his way to Philadelphia. 

General St. Clair was at Pittsburgh 
in April, 1791, receiving volunteers 
and detachments from the regular 
army, and providing supplies and 
equipments. In May he proceeded 
to Fort Washington, where his army 
was gradually concentrated. In the 
fall, all negotiations for peace having 
failed, he marched into the Indian 
country with an army 2,300 strong, 
exclusive of militia. Most of the 
allied tribes were then on the Mau- 
mee and Wabash and in the country 
between those streams. As St. Clair 
advanced he erected forts where are 
now the towns of Hamilton and 
Eaton in Western Ohio, and Fort 
Jefferson in Darke County. His 
army was reduced by sickness and 
desertion to about 1,500 before the 
final disastrous engagement. On 
the morning of November 4th (near 
the spot where Fort Recovery was 
afterward built), in the northern 
part of the present county of Darke, 
Ohio, the warriors of the powerful 
confederacy surprised the army and 
defeated it with terrible slaughter. 
Nearly 600 of the soldiers were 
killed, including many officers, and 
about 200 more were wounded. 
About a hundred women had _ fol- 
lowed the army and over half of 
them fell victims to the savage bar- 
barity. The Indians were led by 
Little Turtle and several white sav- 
ages who had joined them, and alto- 


gether numbered about 2,000. In 
their fury they did not content 
themselves with killing and scalping, 
but drove stakes through their ene- 
mies’ bodies and crammed _ their 
throats and eyes full of dirt and 
clay, thus showing their detestation 
for the palefaces who were seeking 
to gain possession of their lands. 
Ridpath, in his History of the 
United States, thus speaks of St. 
Clair’s defeat: “The fugitive militia 
fled precipitately to Fort Washing- 
ton, where they arrived four days 
after the battle. The news of the 
disaster spread gloom and sorrow 
throughout the land. When the tid- 
ings reached Philadelphia the goy- 
ernment was for a while in conster- 
nation. For once the benignant 
spirit of Washington gave way to 
wrath. ‘Here,’ said he in a tempest 
of indignation, ‘here, in this very 
room, I took leave of General St. 
Clair. I wished him success and 
honor. I said to him, “ You have 
careful instructions from the Secre- 
tary of War, and I myself will add 
one word— Beware of a surprise. 
You know how the Indians fight us 
— beware of a surprise!” IIe went 
off with that, my last warning, ring- 
ing in his ears. And yet he has suf- 
fered that army to be cut to pieces, 
hacked butchered, tomahawked, by 
a surprise —the very thing I guarded 
him against! [ow can he answer 
to his country? The blood of the 
slain is upon him, the curse of 
widows and orphans!’ Mr. Lear. 
the secretary, in whose presence this 
storm of wrath burst forth, sat 
speechless. Presently Washington 
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grew silent. ‘What I have uttered 
must not go beyond this room,’ said 
he in a manner of great seriousness. 
Another pause of several minutes 
ensued, and then he continued, in a 
low and solemn tone: ‘I looked at 
the dispatches hastily and did not 


note all the particulars. General St. | 


Clair shall have justice. I will re- 
ceive him without displeasure; /e 
shall have full justice” Notwith- 
standing his exculpation by a com- 
mittee, poor St. Clair, overwhelmed 
with censures and reproaches, re- 
signed his command and was super- 
seded by General Wayne whom the 
people had named Mad Anthony.” 

Early in the year 1792 Fort Har- 
mar was strengthened by the arrival 
of a company of soldiers. The 
winter passed without hostilities be- 
ing renewed in Washington County, 
the Indians devoting themselves to 
strengthening their confederacy for 
resistance to General Wayne’s army 
then organizing at Pittsburgh. 

On the 15th of March, at New- 
bury, the “lower” Lelpre  settle- 
ment, Mrs. Brown, the wife of a 
newly-arrived settler, two children 
and Persis Dunham, a girl fourteen 
years of age, fell victims to the tom- 
ahawk and scalping knife. The set- 
tlement, which had previously been 
abandoned, was again deserted in 
consequence of this murder. In 
June, as Return J. Meigs, Jr., after- 
ward governor, was returning from 
his work in a field near Cainpus 
Martius, accompanied by his hired 
man Symonds and a colored boy, the 
party was attacked by two Indians. 
Symonds received a severe wound 


and the colored boy was killed and 
scalped. Meigs was chased for some 
distance by an Indian whom he rec- 
ognized as the one who had been his 
guide through the wilderness to De- 
troit in 1790, but reached the garri- 
son uninjured. 

In the fall of 1792 General Rufus 
Putnam, of Marietta, who had been 
appointed commissioner for that pur- 
pose, negotiated a treaty with the 
Wabash tribes, the Pottawatomies, 
Eel River Indians, Kalkaskias, Ona- 
tonions, Pinkashaws, Kickapoos, Pe- 
orias and others. ev. John Hecke- 
welder accompanied General Putnam 
as interpreter. The treaty was made 
September 27th, and the tribes men- 
tioned declared themselves at peace 
with the United States. Several of 
the chiefs visited Philadelphia to 
talk with the President, stopping on 
their way at Marietta, where they 
were tendered a reception and a 
banquet. 

In March, 1723, Major Nathan 
Goodale, while at work on his farm, 
amile and a half below the mouth 
of the Little Kanawha, on the north 


side of the Ohio, was either killed 


or captured by a party of Indians 
who did their work so silently that 
they did not even attract the atten- 
tion of the hired man, who was 
working near by and who was un- 
molested. Search was made for 
Goodale in vain; his fate was never 
accurately known. The Ohio Com- 
pany’s settlements suffered no other 
losses from the Indians during the 
remainder of the year. 

The winter of 1798-4 passed qui- 
etly, but in the spring following a 
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horrible murder was committed in 
the vicinity of Belpre. 

John Armstrong, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, had moved with his family 
from the headwaters of the Ohio to 
the Upper Belpre settlement in the 
fall of 17938. In company with 
Peter Mixner he operated a small 
floating mill, which was moored on 
the Virginia side of the river nearly 
opposite the head of the island, since 
famous as Blennerhassett’s. J ind- 
ing it convenient to cross the river 
so often, Armstrong and Mixner de- 
cided to build themselves cabins near 
the mill and move their families 
over. The nearness of the garrison, 
it was thought, would make the ex- 
periment reasonably safe. But Mrs. 
Armstrong strongly objected to the 
plan; she had good reasons for 
dreading and fearing the Indians, 
as both her father and mother had 
been killed by them in Pennsylva- 
nia. But she finally consented to 
the, arrangement, and with her 
eight children took up her abode 
in her husband’s cabin. Mixner, 
ae few days before the Indians 
made their attack, had moved his 
family into a new cabin in the 
woods, leaving vacant the one he 
had first occupied. On the night of 
the 24th of April Armstrong was 
awakened by the barking of his dog. 
Thinking that a bear which had been 
prowling around a night or two be- 
fore was attacking his pigpen, he 


seized his gun, and without dressing’ | 


Instead of a bear he 
Ile fired at them 


rushed out. 
saw four Indians. 


and shouted “Indians! Indians!” for 


the purpose of giving the alarm to 


his neighbor, then retreated into the 
house and barred the door. Ie 
rushed to the loft of his cabin, and 
by the time he reached it the Indi- 
ans had battered down the door and 
were inside. Ile succeeded in mak- 
ing a hole through the loose shingles 
of the roof, crawled out, jumped to 
the ground outside unperceived by 
the Indians, and went to the mill, 
where two of his older boys slept, to 
alarm them. 

Mrs. Armstrong with her three 
youngest children, slept in the lower 
part of the cabin. All were killed 
and scalped. Three children, Jere- 
miah, John and Elizabeth, aged re- 
spectively eight, ten and fourteen 
years, were taken captives. 

Meantime Mixner roused by the 
report of Armstrong’s gun, came 
out of his cabin, and listening at- 
tentively heard the voices of the 
Indians. He called his wife, who 
had once been a prisoner among’ the 
Wyandots and knew something of 
their language, and she heard them 
inquiring about the family which 
they supposed still occupied the va- 
cant cabin. Lastily getting his fam. 
ily into a canoe, he paddled out into 
the middle of the stream, then floated 
silently past the Armstrong cabin. 
As they passed -he heard the girl 
Elizabeth crying and moaning over 
the fate of her mother and the chil- 
dren.  Mixner shouted and asked 
what was the matter, One of the 
Indians who spoke English forced 
her to reply, “Nothing,” telling her 
if she did not he would kill her. 

Landing his family on the island 
(where there was a blockhouse), he 
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gave the alarm about the same time 
that Armstrong did. The next day 
a party was organized, which follow- 
ed the Indians as far as the Hocking 
River, where they discovered their 
trail, and from the prints of their 
feet learned that the captured children 
were still alive. Fearing that the 
Indians would kill the children if 
they were overtaken, the whites 
abandoned the pursuit. The cap- 
tives all regained their liberty af- 
ter the close of the war. 

There had been no hostilities for 
so long a time at the Waterford set- 
tlement that in the spring of 1794 
the colony, which had received several 
accessions, decided to begin a new set- 
tlement farther up the Muskingum. 
Accordingly, at the confluence of 
Olive Green Oreek with the Musk- 
ingum a blockhouse was built, and 
around it several ordinary cabins, 
the whole being enclosed by a stock- 
ade. The little colony numbered 
about thirty, and was made up of 
Abel Sherman and wife, their son 
Ezra and his wife, and Ezra’s two 
brothers, young, unmarried men ; 
Ezekiel Hoit and family, Aaron De- 
long and family, and George Ewing 
and family. In the last-named fam- 
ily was a lad five.years of age, after- 
ward eminent in the affairs of the 
nation— Thomas Ewing. The colo- 
ny had scarcely become settled when 
one of its leading members became 
the victim of the scalping knife. 

One of the methods of wayiaying 
the inmates was to drive off the cows, 
which, during the spring and summer, 
found abundant food in the luxuri- 
ous growth of peavine and clover. 


In June a party of three Indians 
were in the vicinity.and drove the 
cows to the hills, confident that the 
owners would goin search of them. 
Among the cows was one belonging 
to Abel Sherman, a stout courageous 
man, sixty years old. Contrary to 
the advice of the others, who sus- 
pected the scheme, he determined to 
go in search of the animals, and witn 
his gun on his shoulder he wan- 
dered down the margin of the 
river about four miles to the garri- 
son at Waterford supposing they 
might have fallen in with the cattle 
of that settlement. When he reach- 
ed that point he could hear nothing 
of them. It was then near evening, 
and he was urged to stay all night, 
as the settlers also suspected the In- 
dians were the cause of the abscence 
of the cattle, and were watching for 
those who might be in search of 
them; but being bold and fearless, 
he dechned. 

When he was within a quarter of 
a mile of the station, near the mouth 
of a run since called Sherman’s Run, 
he found a patch of nice May-apples, 
fully ripe, and was tempted to gath- 
er some as a treat to the children at 
home. He had nearly filled the 
bosom of his hunting-shirt when, 
rising from his stooping posture, he 
saw an indian within a few paces of 
him. Instantly springing for his gun, 
he fired at his enemy, while at the 
same instant the Indian fired at him. 
Sherman fell dead, and his ball broke 
the Indian’s arm at the shoulder. The 
report of the two discharges was 
heard in the garrison, and one of 
them recognized by his son as that 
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of his father’s gun, an old-style 
musket, and fearless of consequences, 
with his own gun the young man 
was soon on the ground, to find his 
father dead and his scalp taken. But 
the Indians had fled. Sherman was 
buried the next day where he fell. 
After the close of the long, bloody 
Indian war the intercourse between 
the white man and the Indian became 
friendly and confidential to the ex- 
tent that the Shawnees, Mingoes and 
Wyandots, who from earlier vears 
had occupied in common the hunt- 
ing grounds of the Muskingum Valley 
with the white hunter, roamed the 
forests unmolested. After the cessa- 
tion of hostilities a Shawnee called 
Silverheels seems to have isolated 
himself from his tribe, and being a 
famous hunter lighted his campfire 
in the Vicinity of the mouth of the 
Bald Eagle, above where is now 
Windsor, and near the ripple in the 
river known and called by the early 
boatmen Silverheels’ Ripple, where 
game and fish were then plenty. 
One day while the Olive Green 
saltmakers were occupied, old Sil- 
verheels, who was well known to 
them, made his appearance at their 
encampment, confident of being a 
welcome recipient of their hospital- 
ity. The saltmakers had, of course, 
a fair supply of the standard bever- 
age, and with a knowledge of the 
Indian’s appreciation of the arti- 
cle furnished it to him in liberal 
and frequent potations. After sev- 


eral repetitions he became garrulous | 


and communicative, and according 
to the Indian habit, boastful of his 
prowess in war, stating that in his 


battles and marauding excursions he 
had taken the scalps of sixteen white 
men, and specifically that he had dur- 
ing the last Indian war taken the 
scalp of an old man near the block- 
house, a short distance below the 
mouth of Olive Green Creek, on the 
Muskingum Liver, describing the 
scalp as having two crowns; that he 
had carefully cut and divided it so as 
to make two scalps, which he had 
sold to the British at Detroit for fifty 
dollars each. Also, that at the time 
he shot him the old man was gather- 
ing May-apples, and had the bosom 
of his hunting-shirt full of them. He 
minutely described the old man’s 
musket, with its iron bands, ete., add- 
ing that as the certainty of pursuit 
from the blockhouse required haste, — 
and as the gun was of no use to him, 
be had hidden it in the hollow of a 
tree. 

These particulars were no doubt 
drawn out by the saltmakers from in- 
terested motives, as several of them 
were well acquainted with Abel Sher- 
man, having lived in the blockhouse 
at the time, and were familiar with 
the fact that he had been killed by 
the Indians at the time and in the 
manner described. Among the salt- 
makers was Josiah Sherman, son of 
Abel, and to make sure of the truth 
of Silverheels’ statement he returned 
directly home and made search, and 
found in the hollow of a decayed tree 
an old musket, the stock moldered 
and the barrel rusty, but in a condi- 
tion to be identified as his father’s, 
establishing the fact that Silverheels 
was personally concerned in hisdeath. 
It was not long after this that the 
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dead body of Silverheels was found 
by a hunter in the ashes of his camp- 
fire. There he had lived and there 
he died, and there was a father’s 
death avenged; and now the deep- 
ened water of the river hides the 
memorial of his name. 

Having made a brief digression, 
let us now return to the narration of 
incidents connected with the war. 
The last hostile act committed at 
Marietta took place May 10, 1794, 
when Robert Worth was killed while 
at work within a few rods of Fort 
Harmar. But other outrages were 
committed in Washington County 
before the establishment of peace. 

In February, 1795, unfortunate 
Belpre suffered still another loss. 
Jonas Davis, a young Massachusetts 
man from the upper settlement, had 
been to Marietta, and as he was re- 
turning discovered an old skiff at the 
mouth of Crooked Creek The next 
day he returned to the spot to get the 
nails out of the skiff, nails being then 
very scarce and very high. As he 


was at work tearing the old boat to. 


pieces he was shot by marauding In- 
dians and scalped. The next day his 
remains were found by a party which 
had gone out to search for him. The 
same day four young men led by 
John James set out to avenge Davis’ 
murder. At Gallipolis they were re- 
inforced by four other volunteers, 
and they followed the Indians as far 
as the headwaters of Symmes Creek, 
distant a hundred miles from Belpre. 
There they came upon a large camp 
of Indians. The pursuers were now 
in their turn pursued, and during 
their hasty retreat one of the party 


had an adventure which nearly cost 
him his scalp ;.but all finally returned 
in safety from their hazardous ex- 
pedition, greatly to the relief of their 
anxious friends. 

The last act of Indian hostility 
within the Ohio Company’s purchase 
took place in the valley of the Musk- 
ingum, not far from the line of the 
present county of Morgan. In the 
spring of 1795 five young men— Wil- 
liam Ford, William Hart, Jacob 
Proctor, John Waterman and Sher- 
man Waterman,—who had drawn 
donation lots on the south branch of 
Wolf Creek, about three miles from 
the Waterford garrison, resolved to 
clear their lands in company. For 
their protection while at work a small 
blockhouse was erected on John Wa- 
terman’s land. Onthe 1dth of June, 
which was a rainy day, the young 
men remained about the house. Sher- 
man Waterman, while gathering bark 
near the creek a few rods from the 
house, was fired upon by an Indian 
and shot through the body. In spite 
of his injury he succeeded in almost 
reaching the blockhouse, then fell ex- 
hausted. Ilis companions, alarmed 
by the report of the rifle, grasped 
their weapons and sprang to the port- 
holes, and saw that the Indians were 
still shooting at the prostrate form 
of Waterman. Two of them rushed 
out and brought him in, themselves 
unharmed, though the Indians’ bul- 
lets flew all around them. Making 
good use of their own rifles, they 
soon caused the Indians to retreat. 
One of the young men then started 
to Waterford to notify the people 
there of what had happened. Ile 
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returned 
wounded man was removed to the 
settlement, where he died that night. 
The total number of whites killed in 
Washington County and on the op- 
posite shore of the Ohio during the 
period of hostility was 38; the num- 
ber captured, 10.. Only four Indians 
were known to have been killed, 
though it was supposed that many 
died from the wounds inflicted by the 
white men’s rifles. 

While the later events which we 
have been chronicling were transpir- 
ing on the Ohio and the Muskingum, 
General Anthony Wayne had carried 
terror into the heart of the Indian 
country, achieved a grand victory and 
negotiated a treaty of peace. In the 
autumn of 1793, with a force of about 
three thousand men, he advanced in- 
to the territory dlaimed by the In- 
dian confederacy. Near the field on 
which St. Clair’s army had been de- 
feated and slaughtered he erected 
Fort Recovery, garrisoned it, and 
reinforced by General Scott and a 
regiment of mounted Kentuckians 
pressed on farther into the Indian 
country. At the junction of the Au- 
glaize and the Maumee, in what is 
now the northwestern part of the 
State of Ohio, in July, 1794, Tort 
Defiance was built and garrisoned. 


Then descending the Maumee to the | 


rapids, General Wayne, before strik- 
ing the final blow, sent proposals for 
peace to the Indians. All the chiefs 
save Little Turtle declared them- 
selves for war. On the 20th of Au- 
gust, 1794, was fought the battle of 


with assistance, and the 


the Fallen Timbers, which resulted 
in so decisive a victory that the sav- 
ages were willing to accept peace on 
the intrepid general’s terms.* 

After advancing still farther into 
the Indian country, and erecting 
Fort Wayne, the victorious com- 
mander, after months of negotiation, 
succeeded in concluding a general 
treaty of peace with all the hostile 
tribes of the Territory. The treaty 
was made at Greenville (Darke 
County, Ohio), August 10,1795. It 
was based upon the Fort Harmar 
Treaty of 1789, and was the last ser- 
vice which General Wayne per- 
formed for his country. He died in 
December, 1796, on board a vessel in 
Lake Erie, while returning from the 
Indian country to Philadelphia. 

Wayne’s victory and the subse- 
quent treaty secured permanent 
peace with the Indians on Ohio soil, 
extinguished the last vestige of In- 
dian title to the lands now forming 
the eastern and southern parts of the 
State, prepared the way for immi- 
gration, which soon began pouring 
its ceaseless stream into the Ohio 
Valley, finally resulting in the open- 
ing of the great Northwest to the 
influences of civilization, the up- 
building of great cities and States 
and the development of the greatest 
agricultural region in the world. 


*The scene of the battle was near the present 
town of Waynesfield, Lucas County, Ohio. Not far 
from the battlefield stood the British post of Fort 
Miami, then occupied by British soldiers, the assist- 
ants, encouragers, and, as far as they dared to be 
the allies, of the savages in their warfare against 
the Americans. 
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4 Pete early settlers labored under 
many disadvantages, but it is 
unlikely that any of them ventured 
thus far into what was then “The 
Wild West” with the hope of find- 
ing their pathway strewn with roses. 
They were blessed with strength and 
health, and, better than all, with 
good courage, and, sustained by the 
hope of “a good time coming,” 
could cheerfully and manfully work 
early and late. Humble as their 
work may appear when attention is 
given to its details, there was, never- 
theless, an element of heroism in it. 
Men of stout hearts, strong arms and 
determined spirits have always been 
in the vanguard of the army of prog- 
ress. The axes of the backwoods- 
men have cleared the road; civiliza- 
tion follows them. The work of the 
early settlers was noble, and the 
memory of it deserves to be perpetu- 
ated. 

The pioneers of this county found 
the lands which they had selected 
for occupation covered with a dense 


growth of heavy timber. Usually 
the settler constructed a temporary 
shelter of poles and bark, then took 
his axe and proceeded to clear a 
small spot of ground, or at least to 
clear it enough so that a small crop 
of corn could be raised. Wheat, 
being less hardy, he did not usually 
attempt to raise until the ground had 
been planted to corn a few times. 
As a result, during the first years in 
their rude house the food of the set- 
tler’s household consisted of corn- 
bread and wild game, with but little 
variation in the bill of fare. Corn- 
meal was not easily procured, even 
if corn was plenty. The early mills 
were not numerous, neither was their 
capacity extensive. Frequently a 
dry season would leave every ‘“tub- 
mill” and “corncracker” in a settle- 
ment as dry as the sands of the dles- 
ert. Then long journeys on horse- 
back must be undertaken to the 
nearest settlement which had a mill 
inrunning order. The roads of those 
days were mere paths, marked by 
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blazed trees, and very difficult for 
one not accustomed to them to fol- 
low. 

Of amusements there was no lack, 
especially where the settlers were 
gathered quite closely in neighbor- 
hoods. Raisings, log-rollings, corn- 
shuckings and similar gatherings 
were constantly occurring, and were 
usually well attended. On these oc- 
casions whisky was used liberally ; 
sometimes it made great “fun” for 
the assemblage; at other times it 
was productive of fights, which were 
also regarded in the light of pleas- 
urable diversions. Visiting was far 
more frequent between neighbors 
then than now, and anyone who 
lived within a half dozen miles was 
considered a neighbor. There was 
a genuine fraternal and helpful spirit 
prevalent between families; feuds 
and jealousies were rare. All were 
about in the same condition finan- 
cially ; that is, all were poor, and all 
stood on equal social footing. Many 
an early settler, looking back upon 
that period when his struggles and 
hardships were greatest, has been 
heard to declare that those were the 
happiest days of his life. 

To the hunter this locality afforded 
about every kind of game found in 
the State. Many derived considera- 
ble revenue from the results of the 
chase, while others followed it from 
inclination — sometimes from neces- 
sity. 

As the settlements grew, 1t was 
only a few years before each neigh- 
borhood began to take on the ways 
of civilization; they had schools, oc- 
casional preaching, and in other 


things became like the rest of the 
world, from which they were no 
longer estranged. 

The log cabin of early times has 
nearly passed from the earth forever. 
But it was a comfortable dwelling, 
and within its walls some of the. 
greatest men of our land have been 
nurtured and reared; by the light 
of the fire of hickory bark many an 
incipient statesman, orator, or poli- 
tician has conned the lessons which 
were the foundation of that knowl- 
edge which brought wealth and fame 
to its possessor. Sometimes a set- 
tler or an intending settler came on 
without his family, and having se- 
lected his land chose a spot whereon 
to erect his humble dwelling. The 
location was made with a view to 
obtaining a convenient supply of 
good water, and for this reason a 
spot near a living spring was prefer- 
able; but when such an one could 
not be had a supply of water was 
readily obtained by digging a well, 
which, with curb and sweep and 
“the old oaken bucket,’ was an ob- 
ject which others beside the poet 
have reason to remember with grate- 
ful affection. When the settler had 
found a spot to his liking he began 
clearing the ground of the trees, re- 
serving the largest and best logs to 
be hewed and used in constructing 
his cabin. For this, trees of nearly 
uniform size were selected and cut 
into suitable lengths, generally fitf- 
teen to eighteen feet. On an ap- 
pointed day as many of the scatter- 
ing neighbors as could be assembled 
gathered at the place to assist the 
newcomer in “raising” his house. 
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After the ground-logs were laid the 
others were raised to their places by 
the aid of handspikes and “skid- 
poles,” and men standing at the cor- 
ners notched them as fast as they 
were placed in position. The place 
of “cornerman” was one of distine- 
tion, and the men chosen for these 
positions were supposed to be par- 


ticularly skillful in the use of the™ 


axe. 

The cabin was usually raised to a 
height of seven or eight feet, and 
then the laying of the gables began. 
These were formed by shortening 
each log successively and giving the 
ends the right slant. The gables 
were held in position and the frame- 
work of the roof formed by small, 
straight poles laid about two and a 
half feet apart, and extending from 
one gable to the other. These poles 
supported the shingles or “clap- 
boards,” as they were called, forming 
the roof, and the clapboards were 
held in place by weight-poles, stretch- 
ing across the roof in the same man- 
ner as the poles beneath the clap- 
boards, and secured by chunks of 
wood closely fitted between them at 
each end. The clapboards were usu- 
ally about tive feet in length, made 
from straight-grained oak, split in 
the requisite thickness. For the 
splitting an instrument known as a 
frow was used, which was merely a 
straight blade, fixed upright at right 
angles with its handle, and driven 
by a mallet. 

After the cabin was completed and 
roofed the walls were “chinked and 
daubed” with clay or mud, and all 
holes through which cold or rain 


might enter stopped. The walls had 
to be rechinked frequently, as the 
rain loosened and washed out the 
filling. One or two small windows 
were made by cutting out a square 
hole in the walls. Across the win- 
dow sticks were fastened, and to them 
greased paper was attached to adinit 
the light and keep out the cold. A 
doorway was made by cutting out a 
sufficient space in the logs if a saw 
was to be had-—otherwise it was 
made by laying short logs on each 
side until a sufficient height had been 
reached, when the logs were laid ex- 
tending the whole length of the front 
of the cabin. The door was made 
of splits or clapboards, fastened to 
wooden cleats by wooden pins. The 
hinges were also of wood and fast 
ened to the door in a similar manner. 
A wooden latch was then arranged 
on the inside of the door to be lifted 
from the outside by a leather string 
drawn to:the door. When the string 
was drawn inside the door was se- 
curely fastened. T‘rom this manner 
of fastening the door arose the old 
saying, “The latchstring is always 
out,” synonymous with hospitality. 

The chimney of the pioneer dwell- 
ing stood outside, at one end of the 
eabin. It was built either of stone 
or of sticks and mud. The fireplace 
was generally a huge affair. A 
space for it was left in the logs, or 
else one was cut for it after the walls 
were erected. The back and _ sides 
of the fireplace were made of large, 
flat stones; the width was sufficient 
to admit a log six or eight feet long. 
In the fireplace hung a crane, with 
iron hooks (or wooden ones when 
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iron could not be obtained), upon 
which the pots and kettles of the 
household were suspended. 

The floor of the cabin —if it had 
one, which was not always the 
case—was made of puncheons, or 
boards split from the logs and hewed 
to the required thickness. 

Quite often the settler brought his 
family with him from his distant 
eastern or southern home,.and then 
he had to construct a temporary 
shelter, or, if the family was small, 
lodge them with some accommodat- 
ing neighbor, until his cabin could 
be erected and made ready for its 
occupants. 

Frequently the cabins were con- 
structed with lofts, which served a 
variety of purposes. The loft was 
reached by a ladder. It usually con- 
tained the spare bed of the house- 
hold —if there was one—and was 
therefore the guest-chamber. It was 
also the place of storage of all house- 
hold articles not needed for frequent 
use; and on its rafters usually hung 
bunches of herbs which had been 
gathered and dried in the proper 
season, such as tansy, catnip, pen- 
nyroyal, boneset and wormwood, 
which in cases of sickness were 
steeped and administered to the pa- 
tient in good, strong, old-fashioned 
allopathic doses. 

The labor of making a cabin was 
usually performed in two or three 
days, but after the family moved in 
they were occupied for several weeks 
or even months in finishing and fur- 
nishing it. The walls had to, be 
chinked and daubed, and various 


articles of rude furniture manufact- | 


ured. A table was made of punch- 
eons cleated together and resting 
upon four posts. Stools and benches 
were constructed for seats, und pegs 
were driven into the walls upon 
which shelves were laid. Bedsteads 
were made by forked sticks set in 
the floor and holding one end of 
poles, of which the other ends rested 
upon the logs forming the walls of 
the cabin. 

Under the large bed, usually placed 
in the corner, was to be seen a trun- 
dle-bed, which was drawn from its 
hiding-place at night and occupied 
by the children. In another corner 
stood the old-fashioned  spinning- 
wheel, with a smaller one (used for 
spinning flax) near it; in another the 
table, and in the remaining corner 
was a rude cupboard or set of 
shelves, which contained the few 
dishes of earthenware and pewter the 
family possessed, with the plates set 
up edgewise to make the display of 
table furniture as conspicuous as pos- 
sible. Over the doorway, in forked 
cleats, hung the pioneer’s trusty rifle 
and powderhorn. 

The cooking utensils were few and 
simple. Such articles as could be 
boiled were cooked in kettles hung 
over the fire. A long-handled spider 
or frying-pan, set upon a bed of 
coals, was used for cooking. meat, 
frying flapjacks or battercakes, ete. 
Bread was baked sometimes on a 
board set up before the fire; but a 
better utensil for this purpose was 
the “Dutch oven,” a shallow, cast- 
iron kettle with a cover, over and 
under which coals were — placed. 
Meat was sometimes roasted by sus- 
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pending it before the fire, a dish 
being placed underneath to catch the 
drippings. The food was simple and 
coarse, but wholesome. The pion- 
eers suffered little from indigestion 
or dyspepsia, as their manner of life 
gave them plenty of healthy exercise 
in the open air. 

Hunting and fishing kept the pio- 
neer’sfamily wellsupplied with choice 
fish and game. Wild pigeons and 
wild turkeys were abundant. The 
former especially so at certain sea- 
sons. A pioneer settler thus writes 
of a remarkable flight of pigeons and 
other matters : 

“TJ have been reminded by an old 
citizen of the large flocks of wild 
pigeons that flew over in 1819. The 
heavens for many days were fairly 
dark with these birds, in their pass- 
age in the morning from the West 
and in the evening in their going 
back. * * * Since that period 
we have witnessed similar and_par- 
tial flights, but nothing equal to that 
of 1819. Their evening passage was 
from their feeding-grounds in the 
East and South to their roosts far off 
inthe West. They are birds of rapid 
flight; no others can equal them. 
They have been taken at their roosts 
here in the western country with fresh 
and undigested South Carolina rice 
in their craws, showing that they fly 
long distances with great rapidity. 
Tunters with torches and poles visit 
their roosts and slay thousands of 
them. Im this neighborhood they 
were taken on the wing, the hunter 
placing himself upon the highest hill 
in the vicinity, where the flight of 
the birds was necessarily low. 


“This great pigeon flight in the 
early history of the country reminds 
me of an unprecedented migration or 
traveling of gray squirrels. About 
this period when the sky was ob- 
scured by the flight of wild pigeons, 
the Muskingum River was literally 
covered with squirrels swimming 
across it from the east to the west. 
This particular migration of squirrels 
was remarkable and their numbers 
immense. In their course they 
leaped and swam over every obstacle 
and stream in their way. There was 
no stopping them in their appointed 
course except by the club in the 
hands of men and boys, who would 
meet them in the stream and slay 
them by tens, hundreds and thous- 
ands, making them into potpies, fries, 
stews, etc. Equal and perhaps more 
savory were these dishes to the ap- 
petites of our people than were the 
quail and manna bestowed upon 
Moses and his party of Israelites in 
the wilderness of Egypt. 

“There has been no migration of 
the squirrel since the period men- 
tioned. Previous to 1819 it is related 
that in the fall of certain years the 
gray squirrels became itinerant, trav- 
eling simultaneously in millions from 
the North to the South, destroying 
whole fields of corn in a few days if 
not immediately gathered, and eat- 
ing everything in their way, like 
African locusts or the modern Colo- 
rado potato-bugs, while they traveled 
forward without stopping long in any 
place, swimming large rivers, and 
perhaps before winter returning again 
by the same route toward the North. 

In 1819 and prior thereto wild 
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game, such as deer and turkey, was 
plenty. Turkeys in large flocks and 
deer in droves of ten and twenty were 
common at certain seasons of the 
year. Venison and turkey were 
common and favorite dishes. The 
hunters in a later day kept our peo- 
plein bountiful supply of these de- 
sirable meats, so that in the greater 
part of the year every cabin-joist was 
kept well hung and burdened with 
large, fat and juicy saddles of veni- 
son. In the fall the beech most 
abounded in the wood along the 
creek bottoms, which attracted the 
turkeys in large flocks. The wild 
turkey would sometimes depredate 
upon the corn-fields and grainstacks 
compelling the inhabitants to gather 
their corn early and to cover their 
grainstacks with brush. Great num- 
bers were killed with the rifle, caught 
in pens, killed with clubs and dogs. 
* * * 

“The manner of taking the wild 
turkey in pens was to build an inclos- 
ure out of fence rails or poles about 
two feet high, covered close, and well 
secured with like material. A trench 
was dug a foot or eighteen inches 
deep, commencing on the outside of 
the pen and terminating about the 
center, both ends graded. Corn was 
then strewed for some distance to the 
right, left and in front along the 
ditch, and throughout the pen. The 
turkeys coming in flocks would fol- 
low up the corn trail and in a few 
minutes the pen would be full of 
game. After eating the corn the 
turkeys would attempt to escape, but 
invariably failed, it being the nature 
of the bird to elevate the head, ex- 

28 


cept when feeding, and look for a 
place of escape at the top, not look- 
ing downward at the place of en- 
trance. Dy this mode large numbers 
were taken.” 

The habits of the pioneers were of 
a simplicity and purity well corre- 
sponding to the character of their 
surroundings. There was constant 
daily toil both for husband and wife 
and son and daughter in summer 
and winter. The men and boys 
were constantly engaged in the work 
of girdling the trees, felling and 
burning them, and clearing away 
brush and stumps, planting, harvest- 
ing and caring for the few domestic 
animals on the farm. The agricul- 
tural implements were few and of 
the rudest character. Picks, spades 
and hoes, constructed by some neigh- 
bor who possessed a few blacksmith’s 
tools, or brought from the former 
home of the settler, were among the 
tools most used. Plows were made 
of wood and strips of iron-—incapable 
of turning a furrow, but serving to 
stir the ground a little. Ilarrows, 
when any were used, were made 
from brush and wood. Scythes of a 
rude pattern, short and with a broad 
blade, were used for cutting grass; 
while the sickle served in place of the 
modern harvester. Threshing was 
done with a flail, and winnowing 
performed by hand, by the aid of a 
strong breeze Wagons and carts 
were heavy, awkward and cumber- 
some. Sometimes the wheels of these 
vehicles were made, each consisting of 
one piece, by sawing cuts from large 
logs. 

If the labor of the men was ardu- 
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ous, that of the women was none the 
less so. In addition to the ordinary 
household duties the women and girls 
usually spun and wove the cloth, and 
manufactured every article of ap- 
parel worn by the different members 
of the household. Every cabin con- 
tained two spinning-wheels. One 
wheel was the old-fashioned spinning- 
wheel, still occasionally to be seen, 
used for the manufacture of yarn; 
the other, a small wheel, run by foot- 
power, and used for spinning flax. 
The loom was not less necessary than 
the spinning-wheels, though not every 
house had one, as one loom had a 
capacity to supply the wants of sev- 
eral families. Settlers, who, in spite 
of wolves and bears, succeeding in 
raising a few sheep, commenced the 
manufacture of woolen cloth. The 
wool, after being washed, dried and 
oiled, was carded into rolls by broad 
hand-cards, and was then spun on 
the “ big wheel.” A common article 
woven on the looms was linsey- 
woolsey, of which the warp was 
linen and the filling woolen, This 
cloth, after being dyed gray, drab or 
some other sober color by the aid of 
barks and other common agencies 
which the mothers and grandmothers 
were adept in using, was made up in 
gowns for the women and girls. 

All the clothes worn by men and 
boys, excepting shoes and sometimes 
hats, were also of home manufacture. 
Nearly every farmer had a patch of 
flax, which formed a most essential 
part of the material for cloth. Be- 
fore it was spun and woven it had to 
go through the operations of “hack- 
ling” and “scutching,” and these 


operations frequently took place at 
“bees” in which all the young people 
from far and near participated. 
“ Storeclothes ” of broadcloth or doe- 
skin ‘were rarely seen, and when 
worn were considered an evidence of 
vanity or else a sure indication, if the 
wearer was a young man, that he 
contemplated matrimony. A very 
common garment for men’s wear was 
the hunting-shirt, or frock, which 
came nearly to the knees, and was 
wide enough to lap over a foot upon 
the chest This generally had a cape, 
sometimes fringed with a piece of 
raveled cloth of a different color from 
the rest of the garments. The hunt- 
ing-shirt was always worn belted, and 
the boson of it afforded a convenient 
receptacle for the various articles 
needed by the hunter or woodsman. 
Breeches were made of heavy cloth 
or of deerskin, frequently with leg- 
gins of similar material. The deer- 
skin trousers when dry were very 
comfortable, but after being soaked 
with rain they became almost-as stiff 
as boards. Hats and caps were made 


of native furs, tanned and fashioned 


by the wearer. A few years after 
the country became settled hatters 
took little shops in every village, and 
made woolen hats for nearly all the 
men of the surrounding country. 
Drawers and undershirts, as well as 
overcoats, were articles almost un- 
known. When the weather became 
so severe as to make heavier clothing 
a necessity an extra garment or two 
was drawn on over those usually 
worn. 

For covering of the feet, moccasins 
of deerskin, or shoes of cowhide, 
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were worn. Boots are of more mod- 
ern use. Shoes were made either by 
some itinerant shoemaker, or by some 
man in the settlement who had a few 
tools, and some knowledge of the 
craft. Every pair of shoes was ex- 
pected to last at least a year, and as 
leather was high they were worn 
sparingly, men, boys, women and 
children going barefooted whenever 
the weather and the nature of their 
labor permitted. It was customary 
for women and girls when going to 
church, to town, or to visit a neigh- 
bor, to carry their shoes and stock- 
ings in their hands until near their 
destination, when they would seat 
themselves on a stone or a fallen tree 
and clothe their feet properly. 

The ladies had few articles of 
jewelry or other ornaments. Ribbons, 
laces, fine feathers and gay colors 
were not known until the settlements 
had become far advanced in the ways 
of wealth and luxury. 

The pioneers generally were not 
men of literary tastes or of extensive 
educational attainments. However, 
almost every family hau a few books, 


the chief and most important of 


which was the Bible, which was per- 
haps more read then than now. 
Among the most common books were 
such works as “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Paradise Lost,” “ The Saints’ Rest,” 
“ /Esop’s Fables” and the like. News 
papers were rarely seen, and if a 
letter came to any household by the 
weekly post such an event was a 
nine days’ wonder. 

The settlements were visited, now 
and then by itinerant preachers. 


Foremost. among these pioneer mis. | 


sionaries were the Methodists, who 
very early in the history of Ohio 
established circuits and appointed 
ministers for them in all the settled 
portions of the State. Some of these 
circuits extended for hundreds of 
miles, and the good missionary, 
traveling on horseback from place 
to place for several weeks, sometimes 
months, in making his rounds. THe 
preached not only on Sundays but 
many times during the week, hold- 
ing both day and evening services. 
Whenever he reached a neighbor- 
hood where several families could be 
gathered at some convenient cabin, 
notice was given that divine services 
would be held ata certain hour; and 
at the appointed time he preached to 
a devout and attentive audience. 
Representatives of other denomina- 
tions were equally as active as the 
Methodists in promoting the spread 
of the gospel in the wilderness, 
though perhaps less numerous. 
School advantages were very 
meager, and many, not fully appreci- 
ating the importance of education, 
neglected to give their children any 
opportunity to obtain knowledge 
from books. But there were usually 
found in all settlements men of in- 
telligent views and some culture, who 
as soon as the settlers were in a con- 
dition to bear the expense, exerted 
themselves to establish schools and 
procure teachers for them.  Fre- 
quently a school was taught in a de- 
serted log cabin; at other times in a 
spare room of a double log house 
(the style of residence that came into 
fashion after the cabin epoch had 
passed away). When a school-house 
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was built it was of a rude style, and 
most uncomfortable in its arrange- 
ments. It was made of hewed logs, 
and had a huge chimney of stones or 
of sticksand mud at oneend. The fire- 
place was wide, and deep enough 
to receive a five or six-foot back- 
log, and a considerable quantity of 
smaller fuel. This served to warm 
the house in winter and to ventilate 
it in summer. Where only one term 
of school was taught in a neighbor- 
hood each year, as was frequently 
the case, it was always held in the 
winter time, as the larger boys could 
then best be spared from their work 
to attend. The windows of the log 
school-house were made by cutting 
away a log in two sides of the build- 
ing and in the aperture a few lights of 
seven-by-nine glass were set, or else 
greased paper was pasted over the 
opening. The writing-desk consisted 
of a heavy oak plank, or hewed slabs 
laid upon wooden pins, driven into the 
wall in a slanting direction. Four- 
legged benches without backs, made 
from a split log, furnished the seats. 
The bench upon which the scholars 
sat while writing was usually so high 
that the feet of the younger pupils, 
some of whom had to be lifted upon 
the bench, could not touch the floor. 

Small use was made of text books 
in these pioneer schools. The chief 
books were the Bible and the spell- 
ing-book, and a scholar possessing 
either was considered to be well 
supplied. Reading, spelling, arith- 
metic and writing were the only 
branches taught. Geography, gram- 
mar and many other subjects that 
now are taught in the district schools 


were alike unknown to teachers and 
pupils of the pioneer days. It was 
several years before they were intro- 
duced into the schools, and when at 
last they were received it was with 
reluctance, as many parents regard- 
ed these branches as useless innova- 
tions. There was no uniformity 
of text books, consequently classifi- 
cation of the school was impossible, 
and, except in reading and spelling, 
each pupil recited alone. Many who 
were regarded as successful teachers 
then could not now, if living, obtain a 
teacher’s certificate even of the low- 
est grade. Yet the teachers were 
conscientious laborers and generally 
worthy of their hire. Their wages 
were small, indeed, and their work, 
especially that of government, was 
not easy. The practice of flogging 
was almost universally in vogue, 
and the teacher, in addition to edu- 
cational requirements, must possess 
physical strength sufficient to enable 
him to “handle” the largest of his 
pupils, should the latter be refactory, 
otherwise he was deemed but an in- 
efficient schoolmaster. 

A custom long practiced in the 
rural schools was that known as 
“barring out.” It is happily now ex- 
tinct. Once it was resorted to once 
a year as regularly as the Christmas 
holidays came around, and both old 
and young delighted in seeing it 
carried out successfully. When the 
master found the door of the school- 
room securely fastened on the inside, 
and a number of the larger boys 
within, guarding it to keep him from 
entering, he knew that he must either 
treat his scholars to apples, cider, 
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cakes, or some similar refreshment, 
or sign an agreement to do so at 
some future time before he could 
again take up his rod of authority. 

The manner of traveling was chiefly 
on horseback, and women as well as 
men were accustomed to take long 
journeys over paths leading through 
the woods, and marked by blazed 
trees. The packsaddle was used for 
bringing flour and meal from the 
mill, carrying provisions to market 
or bringing purchases therefrom. 
Most of the trading was by barter 
or exchange, as there was very little 
ready money in the country. 

There were many “squatters” 
among the early settlers—that is, 
those who were too poor to pay the 
fees and enter their land properly, 
‘would settle on some tract and “trust 
to luck” until they could raise money 
to make the purchase. In scme 
cases they remained undisturbed and 
eventually succeeded in gaining a title 
to their lands; but in other instan- 
ces they were compelled to vacate 
after making considerable improve- 
ments. There were numerous specu- 
lators on the lookout for opportuni- 
ties to make money out of govern- 
ment lands. They were a class 
despised by the early settlers, who 
called them landsharks, or landgrab- 
bers. Sometimes one of these sharks, 
finding that a poor man had made a 
good improvement but had not yet 
entered his land, would go to the 
land office and secure a title to it, 
then dispossess the settler whose labor 
had greatly enhanced the value of 
the land. The disputes as to titles 
and the fear of not being able to 


secure a perfect title doubtless tend- 
ed to keep away many who other- 
wise would have become settlers, 

The settlement of Noble County 
progressed but slowly. Although the 
region was practically freed from 
all danger of hostility from the In- 
dians by the peace of 1795, and set- 
tlers began to come in soon after 
that date, there was no rapid influx 
of population. 

But if the growth was slow it was 
constant and progressive. By de- 
grees the little clearings and cabins 
became more numerous in all parts 
of the country, while the first set- 
tled farms could easily be distin- 
guished from the others by reason 
of more extensive fields, better 
buildings, more live stock, and other 
evidences of prosperity. The sense 
of loneliness and isolation, which 
had been especially trying to the 
women once accustomed to the ad- 
vantages of the older settlements, 
now disappeared; social gatherings 
became numerous and most enjoya- 
ble. Raisings, log-rollings, harvest- 
ing-bees and occasional rifle matches 
for men, quiltings and apple-butter 
makings for women, and corn-husk- 
ings in which both sexes took part, 
furnished frequent occasions for so- 
cial intercourse. 

Advancement began to show itself 
in many ways. Frame houses, sub- 
stantial barns, fine orchards, began 
to dot the landscape, while school- 
houses and churches multiplied. Bet- 
ter roads were made, and innumera- 
ble improvements. A new order of 
society came into being. The humble 
work of the pioneers had borne fruit. 
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The people were “out of the woods,” 
and in the world, keeping pace with 
the rest of humanity in the march 
of progress. Now the sons and 
daughters of Noble County pioneers 
are to be found in almost every 
State and Territory of the Union 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
slope. Wherever they are they do 
their duty cheerfully and bravely, 
and retain in their hearts a lingering 
affection for the hills and valleys 
among which they were nurtured 
and reared. 

Research and inquiry in every part 
of the county have failed to establish 
a date of permanent settlement 
earlier than 1802. Prior to that time 
the territory had been surveyed, and 
many hunters had made it their 
transitory abode; but the actual set- 
tler — the home-seeker —- had not yet 
arrived. 

The first clearings and improve- 
ment within the present County of 
Noble were made in the northeast- 
ern townships — Beaver, Seneca and 
Wayne—on the rich bottom lands 
of Beaver Fork and Seneca Fork of 
Will’s Creek. These points were 
only a few miles distant from the 
old settlements of Belmont and 
Guernsey Counties, and as the settle- 
ments spread the fertile lands soon 
attracted occupants. Joseph Reeves 
was an early adventurer in what is 
now Wayne Township, about the be- 
ginning of the present century. He 
remained a few years and made some 
improvements, but became tired of 
his home in the wilderness, and ya- 
cated, it is said, on account of the 
Indians. Later he became a perma- 


nent. settler. John Vorhies, accord- 
ing to the testimony of his descend- 
ants, located with his family within 
the limits of Wayne Township in 
1802. Jacob Yoho settled in the 
same vicinity in 1805, and Edward 
Ward in 1807. Doubtless several 
other families came between 1802 and 
the jatter date. Timothy Bates set- 
tled near the eastern line of Seneca 
Township in 1805. John and James 
Reed were in Beaver Township in 
1804. John and Joseph Carpenter 
and John Tyrrell came a little later. 
The settlers of these northeastern 
townships were chiefly from Mary- 
land and Virginia. A few Pennsyl- 
vanians were among the early com- 
ers, and many among the later ones. 

Except in the Will’s Creek region 
there were no permanent settlers 
prior to 1806. In that year settle- 
ments were begun on the East Fork 
of Duck Creek and on Dye’s Fork of 
Meigs Oreek, which developed in a 
few years into what might be termed 
centers of settlement. The first set- 
tlement on the East Fork was made 
by the Enochs (several families), the 
Grandons and Crows in 1806. A 
few years later came the Archers, a 
numerous family, and the region was 
thenceforth known as the Archer set- 
tlement. 

Cotemporary with the settlement 
on the East Fork, improvements were 
begun on Dye’s Fork of Meigs Creek, 
in Morgan and Noble Counties. In 
1804 Enoch Dye, Sr., followed the 
old Federal Trail westward, and 
after much examination of Congress 
lands selected and decided to pur- 
chase a tract in the vicinity of Ren- 
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rock. In 1806 he sent his sons— 
Thomas, Ezekiel, Vincent, William, 
John and Amos— from Pennsylva- 
nia to begin an improvement. The 
sons remained, and he joined them in 
the following year. The surrounding 
lands were soon taken up by other 
prospectors, and Brookfield soon had 
a thrifty and intelligent population, 
most of the pioneers being Massachu- 
setts Yankees. 

On the West Fork of Duck Creek 
there were few, if any, permanent 
settlers prior to 1809 and 1810. 
Among the earliest to locate in the 


valley of that stream were the Mc- 


Kees, Caldwells, Blakes and Nobles. 
Like Brookfield, Olive Township be- 
came largely peopled with Yankees, 
more than a score of familiesfrom 
Maine arriving -and settling during 
the War of 1812 or soon after. 

The earliest settlers of the county 
were from the neighboring States of 
Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylva- 
nia, and from New England. About 


1817 there began a settlement of Pro- 
testant Irish in the vicinity of Sum- 
merfield, which in due time became 
rich and prosperous. In 1836 the 
German settlement began, in a region 
hitherto little developed in the south- 
eastern part of the county. The 
number of settlers has steadily in- 
creased year by year, until now the 
greater part of Enoch and portions 
of Stock, Elk and Jefferson Town- 
ships are chiefly occupied by Ger- 
mans and their descendants. Among 
the first arrivals were several Pro- 
testant families, but the Catholics 
were and still are most numerous. 

The older counties of Ohio, and in 
particular the counties of Washing- 
ton, Belmont and Guernsey, sent to 
Noble many of her sturdy pioneers 
and most excellent citizens. 

In the chapters of township history 
which follow, the reader will find a 
detailed and minute account of the 
early settlement of every part of the 
county. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FORMATION OF NOBLE COUNTY. 
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S will be seen by anyone who 
takes the trouble to trace the 
boundaries, a large part of the present 
County of Noble, from 1810 until 
the organization of Morgan County 
in 1819, was included in the County 
of Guernsey. The boundaries ot the 
latter, the territory of which was 
taken from Muskingum and Belmont 
Counties, were thus defined by the 
act establishing the county, which 
took effect March 1, 1810: 
“Beginning at the center of the 
fourth range, on the line between the 
fourth and fifth tiers of townships in 
said range (of United States mili- 
tary lands); thence east with said 
line to the western boundary of the 
seventh range; thence south to the 
southeast corner of the county of 
Tuscarawas; thence east through the 
center of the eleventh township of 
the seventh range of Congress lands 
to the line between tie sixth and 
the seventh ranges; thence south 
with the said line to the northern 
boundary of the County of Washing- 
ton; thence west with the said 


boundary line, through the center of 
the fifth township of the seventh 
range; thence north to the center of 
the sixth township of the eighth 
range; thence west with the 
northern boundary of Washington 
County, to the line between the tenth 
and eleventh ranges; thence north 
with said line to the southern 
boundary of the United States mili- 
tary lands; thence west with said 
line to the southwest corner of the 
first township in the fourth range; 
thence north to the northwest corner 
of the third township of the fourth 
range; thence east to the center of 
the fourth range; thence north to the 
place of beginning.” 

The formation of Monroe County 
took a large portion of eastern 
Guernsey. Monroe County was 
erected by an act of the legislature 
passed January 29, 1813, and organ- 
ized in accordance with the provi- 
sions of another act passed February 
13, 1815. It originally included on 
its western border original townships 
number 5,6 and 7 of the seventh 
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range, its western boundary being 
the line between the seventh and 
eighth ranges, and its southern boun- 
dary the line between townships 4 
and 5 of range 7. By act of Decem- 
ber 24, 1819, original townships 6 
and 7 of range 8 were attached to 
Monroe County. They were included 
in Monroe County from its erection 
until the above date. 

The erection of Morgan County 
still further reduced the territory of 
Guernsey. The act erecting Morgan 
County * defined its southern and 
eastern boundaries as follows: East 
with the northern boundary of the 
donation tract to the southeast cor- 
ner of township 5, range 9; thence 
north to the northeast corner of said 
township; thence east to the western 
boundary line of Monroe County to 
the southeast corner of township 6, 
range 8; thence north to the north- 
east corner of township 7, range 8; 
thence west to the line of Muskingum 
County. 

When the territory now compris- 
ing the County of Noble was first 
settled, for some years the scattered 
inhabitants were practically without 
judicial or civil organization. As 
late as 1812 the organization of town- 
ships in this section of the country 
had not progressed very far. A large 
section of the northern part of the 
county. was then under the jurisdic- 
tion of Guernsey County, in which 
’Squire Lewis, who lived in the vicin- 
ity of Cumberland, was commissioned 
to act as justice of the peace. In the 
early settlement about Carlisle, Elisha 


* Passed December 29, 1817; but the county was 
not organized until April, 1819. 


Enochs was the earliest justice of the 
peace of whom we have account, and 
his district was an extensive one, em- 
bracing all of the southeastern part 
of the county. ’Squire Porter, of 
Washington County, was the magis- 
trate for the territory now included 
in the southern and southwestern 
parts of the County of Noble. 

The inhabitants of the eastern part 
of Morgan County were never en- 
tirely satisfied with the location of 
the county seat at McConnelsville. 
An attempt was made to secure the 
passage of a bill providing for a re-lo- 
cation of the seat of justice shortly 
after the first election was held, but 
the movement was frustrated by the 
promptness and alertness of the citi- 
zens of the Muskingum Valley, who 
forwarded to the State capital a vo- 
luminous remonstrance, containing 
not only the names of all the inhabit- 
ants of McConnelsville and vicinity, 
but also the names borne on all the 
rolls of the militia captains of the 
neighborhood! It was doubtless to 
prevent a re-opening of the question 
by the inhabitants of the eastern 
portion of the county that influential 
friends of McConnelsville secured the 
passage in December, 1819, of an act 
taking the two most eastern town- 
ships from Morgan and attaching 
them to Monroe, as already men- 
tioned. 

Of course a new county was out of 
the question until the territory from 
which it was to be formed should be- 
come more thickly populated. But 
the people dwelling in the valleys of 
the several tributaries of Duck Creek, 
lived in hopes cf such a consumt ‘u- 
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tion, and only awaited a favorable 
opportunity for pressing their claims. 
March 11, 1845, the Whigs, then in 
the majority in the State legislature, 
passed an act annexing two rich and 
populous townships of Athens County 
(Homer and Marion) to Morgan. 
Both of these townships were 
strongly Whig, and the result of the 
annexation was that that party tri- 
umphed in Morgan County almost for 
the first time in its history. About 
this time, no doubt encouraged in 
their hopes by the recent action of 
the legislature in increasing the ter- 
ritory of Morgan County, the inhab- 
itants of the eastern part of the 
county, together with some influ- 
ential neighbors in Monroe and 
Guernsey Counties began to agitate 
the formation of anewcounty. The 
project was favored by many Whigs, 
as, if carried out, it would reduce the 
Democratic strength of the county. 
An amusing incident in this connec- 
tion is thus related in the “ His- 
tory of Morgan County.” “While 
this scheme was being zealously dis- 
cussed, David Ball, of Malta Town- 
ship, was nominated by the Whigs 
to represent the county in the legis- 
lature. The ‘ east-enders’ favorable 
to the new county were desirous of 
knowing how the candidates stood 
on this question, and one of them in- 
terrogated Ball as to his position. 
Mr. Ball replied in the following 
terse, Quaker language : 
¢ Malta, Ohio, ——, 1848. 

“< Friend McGarry:—I am with 

thee in all thy new county projects. 
“¢T am, thine affectionately, 
“*Davip Batt.’” 


“This was a comforting assurance 
to the friends of the measure, but 
the other side received it with deris- 
ion.” 

When the petition for the erection 
of the new county was first intro- 
duced in the legislature, Warren 
P. Noble, of Seneca County (a rep- 
resentative in the years 1846-7 and 
1847-8), was chairman of the com-— 
mittee on new counties. The friends 
of the measure, thinking it the part 
of good policy to secure his influence, 
therefore named the proposed county 
Noble. This statement, from a relia- 
ble source, establishes a fact over 
which there has been some local con- 
troversy. It may have been true 
also that the prominence of the Noble 
family in the county (where already 
there was a township named No- 
ble) had its influence in bestowing 
the name; at any rate the matter 
was so managed as to give the repre- 
sentative named the impression that 
the name was given solely as a com- 
pliment to him. 

Daniel Pettay, of Sarahsville, 
a lawyer and preacher, was the first 
man sent before the legislature with 
a petition. The petition gave no 
name to the proposed county, and 
Mr. Pettay was asked to supply the 
deficiency. Accordingly he gave 
the county the name which it now 
bears. 

The matter was first brought to 
the attention of the legislature of 
1846-7, and the friends of the mea- 
sure devoted their time and interest 
to the question during that and 
every subsequent legislative session 
until March,. 1851, when Noble 
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County was formed. At that time 
Hon. Ezra MeKee, who lived in that 
part of Morgan County which now 
belongs to Noble, was the represen- 
tative from Morgan County, and a 
most earnest advocate of the pro- 
posed measure. Samuel McGarry, 
Esq., of Sarahsville, afterwards pro. 
bate judge, was prominent as a lob- 
byist before every legislature from 
1846 until the passage of the bill. 
Within the county there had been 
little opposition except from a few 
of the townships upon the borders of 
the territory of the proposed county. 

Among the many petitions circu- 
lated for the purpose of influencing 
legislation respecting the formation 
of the county was a memorial chiefly 
signed by the old inhabitants of the 
eastern part of Morgan County. This 
paper has been preserved and is given 
in full below. As is stated in the 
petition, all the signers resided here 
in 1817, consequently they were 
all among the early settlers of the 
present County of Noble. 


“NEW COUNTY OF NOBLE. 
“ Memorial to the General Assembly of the State 
of Ohio at tts Horty-cighth Session. 

“The subscribers respectfully rep- 
resent that they are residents within 
the territory that is sought to be 
erected into the new County of 
Noble; that they resided.in the ter- 
ritory, as they now do, at the time 
the County of Morgan was erected in 
1817; that by reference to the law 
creating the county (see vol. 16, p. 
42) and the map of the county, as 
described in the law, township 14 in 
range 14, now a part of York Town- 
ship, was divided, and a bend in the 


Muskingum River in township 9 of 
range 11, now Windsor Township, 
embraced within the limits of Mor- 
gan County, forming irregular lines 
and extreme points south and west, 
against the ranges of entire townships 
on the east where the heaviest por- 
tion of the territory, population and 
tax-paying at that time existed. 
This was not necessary to form the 
lines or obtain the territory for the 
county. Without these extreme 
points and irregular lines, your peti- 
tioners being included in the afore- 
said territory; there was a large sur- 
plus beyond the constitutional area. 
That when the general assembly ap- 
pointed commissioners to fix the seat 
of justice (see same vol. 16, p. 198). 
Your petitioners, with many others 
of the citizens who were tax-payers, 
believed that the seat of justice 
should be located near the center of 
the territory then forming the coun- 
ty, or towards the eastern boundary, 
to concentrate the greatest portion 
of the territory and population. A 
site in township 6 of range 9 was 
fixed upon for that purpose. 

“After viewing the site where 
McConnelsville now is, and the one 
in section 6, now Olive Township, a 
majority of the commissioners <le- 
cided upon townships, and established 
the county seat at MeConnelsville. 
To justify this and reconcile the east- 
ern portion of the county, it was 
urged and held out as an inducement, 
that the territory which is now 
sought, and which should be erected 
into Noble County, was sufficient to 
create a new county, and that it 
| would be done at no very distant 
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day; and your memorialists, with re- 
spect, but positively, allege that the 
idea of creating a new county in this 
territory not only materially influ- 
enced the determination to fix the 
seat of justice at McConnelsville, but 
was still more material in reconciling 
your memorialists and others to the 
location of the seat of justice so far 
from the center of the territory and 
population. That after the county 
was organized and taxes levied, of 
which your memorialists paid their 
proportion, to defray the expenses of 
organization and the erection of the 
public buildings, in 1819 (see vol. 18, 
p. 4.), a portion of the eastern part, 
including two entire townships on 
the eastern side of Morgan, were by 
your honorable body attached to 
Monroe County. At the time of this 
annexation, as well as at the erection 
of Morgan County and locating the 
seat of justice at McConnelsville, 
General Robt. McConnel was the 
proprietor of the tract of land ad- 
joining and on which the town of 
McConnelsville was located, residing 
in the County of Muskingum; and 
adding the aforesaid townships to 
Monroe County, already large in ter- 
ritory, was to more effectually divide 
the territory that should be included 
in the County of Noble between the 
Counties of Morgan and Monroe, and 
weaken the claims and increase op- 
position to the new county. And 
although it is most apparent that in 
forming the original boundaries of 
Morgan County, the location of the 
seat of justice, and in transferring a 
part of the territory of Morgan 
County to Monroe, there was much 


forecast and sagacity, yet it operated 
unequally and unjustly on the popu- 
lation of that territory, and still con- 
tinues to do so. The subject of the 
new county to be formed of this ter- 
ritory, from that time to this, bas 
never been lost sight of by its inhab- 
itants. It has continued to increase 
in wealth and population ; embracing 
a small part of the south side of 
Guernsey County, the eastern part of 
Morgan County, the western part 
of Monroe County, and a small part 
of the most northern part of Wash- 
ington County. 

“By the formation and its geo- 
graphical position, this territory 
should be united, in justice to its in- 
habitants, as well as fully and prop- 
erly to develop its resources. The 
new county, properly formed, would 
soon stana forward among the best 
in the eastern part of the State of 
Ohio. As the lines of the respective 
counties now exist, the inhabitants 
within the territory are placed at 
great, and from the formation of the 
country, at most inconvenient dis- 
tances from the respective county 
seats. The new county, properly 
formed, would leave sufficient terri- 
tory in the respective counties of 
Guernsey, Monroe, Washington and 
Morgan, and their respective lines and 
boundaries more regular and less de- 
formed than at present, and their re- 
spective seats of justice equally and 
more central than they now are, The 
new county would present regular 
lines,* conforming to the country, and 


*The petitioners probably intended no joke; but 
a glance at the “ rewular(z) lines” as finally estib- 
lished, almost carries the idea that they did. 
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leave no one extreme point more than 
fifteen miles from the center. Your 
memorialists believe that the cost of 
organizing the new county and erect- 
ing the public buildings would not 
be onerous to the tax-payers; but 
they are satisfied from the experience 
of the past, that the amount of money 
paid by the inhabitants of this terri- 
tory in attending at their respective 
county seats, including money paid 
for bills and loss of time, exceeds the 
amount of tax now paid, or that 
would have to be paid if the new 
county were formed. The amount 
of debt owing by Monroe County, 
and the public property and public 
buildings lately obtained and com- 
menced in Morgan County, and the 
contemplated direction of further 
public buildings in Morgan County, 
would and will inflict greaterand more 
increased taxation on the inhabitants 
of the largest portion of this territory 
than would be necessary to raise if 
the new county were erected. But 
aside from all other considerations, 
if there are any advantages arising 
from the civil organization of coun- 
ties, as they believe there are, your 
memorialists are entitled to them in 
the County of Noble, and most re- 
spectfully entreat a careful regard to 
the subject, and its erection at your 
present session.” 

Signed by 
Charles Harwood, 
Gilman Dudley, 
Alfred L. Morrison, 
Joseph Archer, 
Ambrose Merry, 
James Archer, 
Joseph Archer, 
John Lanam, 


James Kyle, 
Samuel A. Long, 
David McGarry, 
John Wiley, 
John McKee, 
Joseph Caldwell, 
John McGarry, 
Robert McKee, 


Boneyparty Stretch- 
Isaac Bates, — [bury, 
Samuel Anderson, 
Danicl Bates, 
Andrew Nicholson, 
G. W. Morrison, 
James Watson, 

John Clowser, 

Royal Fowler, 
Lemuel Fowler, Sen., 
Ezekicl Bates, 

James Barry, 
Lambert Newton, 
Jonas Bell, 

Josiah Burlingame, 
Richard Duvall, 


Samuel Caldwell, 
Lewis Smoot, Sen., 
Jas. Archibald, Sen., 
Thomas Wiley, 
Samuel Sailor, 
John Brown, 
David Wilson, 
Dennis Gibbs, 
William Tilton, 
James Ogle, 
Sherebiah Clark, 
James Noble, 

Jobn Caldwell, 
Matthew Garvin, 
William Bell, Sen., 
James Garvin, 


December, 1849. 


The act erecting the County of 
Noble was passed March 11, 1851, 
and signed by John F. Morse, 
speaker of the Ilouse of Representa- 
tives, and Charles C. Convers, speaker 
of the Senate. The full text of the 
law is as follows: 


‘“Aw Acr to erect the County of Noble. 


“Srol. Be zt enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That so much of the counties of 
Washington, Morgan, Guernsey and 
Monroe as is included in the bound- 
aries hereinafter described be and the 
same is hereby enacted into a sepa- 
rate and distinct county, to be known 
and designated by the name of Noble, 
to-wit: Beginning at the southwest 
corner of township number 5, in 
range number 9 in Morgan County ; 
thence north to the northwest corner 
of said township 5; thence west to 
the seuth west corner of section num- 
ber 84 in township number 7, in range 
number 10; thence north on section 
lines to the north line of said town- 
ship 7; thence west to the northwest 
corner of said township 7; thence 
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north to the southwest corner of 
Guernsey County ; thence east to the 
southwest corner of township num- 
ber 8, in range number 9 in said 
county; thence north to the north- 
west corner of section number 18 
in said township 8; thence east 
on section lines to the east line of 
said township eight; thence north 
to the northeast corner of said 
township 8; thence east to the south- 
west corner of section number 22 in 
township number 1, of range num- 
ber 1 of the military lands; thence 
north to the northwest corner of 
section number 19 in said town- 
ship 1; thence east on section lines 
to the east line of said township 1; 
thence north to the northwest corner 
of township number 8, in range num- 
ber 7 in said Guernsey County; 
thence east to the west line of Bel- 
mont County; thence south to the 
southwest corner of Belmont County ; 
thence west to the southwest corner 
of section number 19 in said town- 
ship 8, in range 7; thence south on 
section lines to the northwest corner 
of section number 19,in township 
number 6, in range number 7 in Mon- 
roe County ; thence east tothe north- 
east corner of section number 13 in 
said township number 6; thence 
south on section lines to the south- 
east corner of section number 18, in 
township number 4, in range number 
Tin Washington County ; thence west 
to the east line of township number 
5, in range number 8 in said county ; 
thence north to the northeast corner 
of section number 25 in said town- 
ship 5; thence west to the southwest 
corner of section number 23; thence 


north to the northwest corner of said 
section 23; thence west to the south- 
west corner of [section] number 15 ; 
thence north to the southwest corner 
of section number 10; thence west to 
the southwest corner of section num- 
ber 8; thence north to the northwest 
corner of section number 8; thence 
west to the west line of said township 
number 5, in said range number 8; 
thence south to the southeast corner 
of Morgan County; thence west to 
the place of beginning.* 

“Sro. 3. That all suits, whether 
of a civil or criminal nature, which 
shall be pending in those parts of 
Washington, Morgan, Guernsey and 
Monroe Counties so set off and erect- 
ed into a new county, and within 
those parts of Washington County 
hereby attached to and made a part 
of the County of Monroe, previous to 
the first Monday in April, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, shall be pros- 
ecuted to final judgment and execu- 
tion within the counties from which 
such parts shall be taken, the same 
as if this act had not been passed ; 
and the offices of said counties re- 
spectively shall execute all such pro- 
cess as shall be necessary to carry 
into effect such suits, prosecutions 
and judgments: and the collectors of 
taxes of said counties respectively 
shall collect all taxes that shall have 
been levied and remain unpaid in the 
said several portions of said counties, 
at the time of the passage of this act, 
the same as if the same had not been 
passed, 


*Section 2 is omitted as it merely annexes por- 
tions of Liberty, Ludlow and Jolly Townships, 
Washington County to Monroe County. 
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“Seo. 4. That all justices of the 
peace and other township officers 
within those parts of the counties of 
Washington, Morgan, Guernsey and 
Monroe which are hereby erected 
into the new County of Noble, and 
within that part of Washington 
County hereby attached to and made 
a part of the County of Monroe, shall 
continue to exercise the functions 
and discharge the duties of their re- 
spective offices until their respective 
terms of service shall expire, and un- 
til their successors shall be duly 
elected and qualified, in the same 
manner as if they had been commis- 
sioned or elected for said new County 
of Noble or for the county to which 
they may be attached; and all writs 
and other process within the terri- 
tory hereby erected into the said new 
County of Noble, shall be styled as 
of said County of Noble, on and after 
the first day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-one. 

“Src. 5. That the legal voters re- 
siding within the limits of the County 
of Noble shall, on the first Monday 
in April, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-one, assemble in their 
respective townships, at the usual 
places of holding elections therein, 
and proceed to elect the county offi- 
cers for said county, as prescribed in 
the act to regulate elections, who 
shall hold their offices until the next 
annual election, and until their suc- 
cessors shall be duly elected and 
qualified. And at said first election 
all the voters residing in fractional 
townships included in said County of 
Noble shall vote as follows: Those 
residing in fractional townships taken 


from Monroe County shall vote in 
the townships immediately west 
thc recf; those residing in fractional 
townships taken from Washington 
County shali vote in the townships 
immediately north thereof; those re- 
siding in fractional townships taken 
from Morgan County shall vote in 
the townships immediately east 
thereof; and those residing in frac 
tional townships taken from Guern- 
sey County shall vote in the town- 
ships immediately east and south 
thereof; and the clerks of the several 
townships included in the County of 
Noble shall give twenty days’ notice 
of said election, which notices shall 
be in writing and posted up at the 
usual places of holding elections in 
their several townships. 

“Sxo. 6. The Commissioners of the 
Counties of Washington, Morgan, 
Monroe and Guernsey shall have 
power, immediately on the passage 
of this act, to attach the fractional 
townships made so by this act to the 
other townships, or to organize such 
fractional townships into separate 
townships in their respective coun- 
ties ; and this power shall extend to 
the commissioners of the County of 
Nople to dispose of the fractional 
townships included within its limits 
made by this act. 

“Sro. 7. The said County of Noble 
is hereby attached to and made a 
part of the eighth judicial circuit 
of the State of Ohio; and the court 
of common pleas and supreme court 
of the said County of Noble shall 
be holden at some convenient house 
therein, to be designated by the asso- 
ciate judges thereof, until the per- 
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manent seat of justice of said Coun- 
ty of Noble shall be established 
according to law. 

“Sro. 8. That George McCullough, 
of Jefferson County, Martin Heck- 
ard, of Meigs County, and Lafayette 
Emmett, of Knox County, be and 
they are hereby appointed commis- 
sioners to fix upon and locate the 
seat of justice of said County of 
Noble, agreeably to the provisions of 
the act entitled ‘An Act for the 
Establishment of Seats of Justice.’ 

“Src. 9. That nothing herein con- 
tained shail be so construed as to 
alter or change any representative, 
senatorial or congressional district.* 

“Swo. 11. That nothing contained 
in this act shall be so construed as in 
anywise to operate as a release or 
discharge of any person, residing 
within the territory taken from the 
County of Guernsey by this act, from 
any State, county, township or other 
tax heretofore assessed and levied by 
the officers of said Guernsey County, 
or on account of any tax hereafter to 
be levied upon the real or personal 
property on account of any subscrip- 
tion to any railroad company here- 
tofore made or hereafter to be made 
in pursuance of any vote heretofore 
taken in said Guernsey County, and 
that the same shall be forever a lien 
upon the said property the same as 
if the said territory had not been de- 
tached from the County of Guernsey. 

“Src. 12. The officers in the 
County of Guernsey, whose duty it 
shall be to assess and collect any tax 


* Section 10 ishere omitted for the reason that it 
does not relate to Noble County but annexes a por- 
tion of Roxbury Township, Washington County, 
to Morgan County. 


hereafter to be levied for the pay- 
ment of the principal or interest of 
any railroad subscription hereafter 
to be made in pursuance of a vote 
heretofore taken in favor of such 
subscription, shall proceed to levy 
and collect the proportionate share 
of the same off the property in the 
territory taken from the County of 
Guernsey by this act, the same as if 
said property remained in the County 
of Guernsey; and the said officers 
are hereby invested with all the 
powers in the collection of the same 
as are provided by law for the col- 
lection of State or county taxes.” 

The territory taken from Morgan 
County comprises the present Town- 
ships of Brookfield, Noble, Sharon, 
Olive, Jackson, and the twelve sec- 
tions of Center township that be- 
longed to township 7 of range 9 of 
the original survey. Beaver, Wayne, 
Seneca and Buffalo were taken from 
Guernsey County; Marion, Stock, 
Enoch, nearly all of Elk, fifteen and 
one-half sections of Center, and the 
seven northern sections of Jefferson, 
from Monroe County. The territory 
taken from Washington County is 
that included in the four southern 
sections of Elk and that part of Jef- 
ferson Township belonging to con- 
gressional township number 5. of 
range 8. 

The commissioners, to fix the seat 
of justice, made their report in the 
following words: 

“The undersigned, George McCul- 
lough, of the County of Jefferson ; 
Martin Heckard, of the County of 
Meigs; and Lafayette Emmett, of 
the County of Knox, commissioners 
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appointed to fix upon and locate the 
seat of justice of Noble County by 
the act entitled ‘an Act to erect the 
County of Noble,’ passed March 11th, 
1851, having agreeably to the pro- 
visions of the act entitled ‘an Act 
establishing seats of justice, passed 
February 3d, 1824, previously given 
twenty days’ notice to the inhabi- 
tants of the said County of Noble, of 
the time, place and purpose of our 
meeting, met persuant to said notice 
on Wednesday, the 23d day of April, 
1851, at Sarahsville, in said county, 
for the purpose of fixing upon and 
locating the seat of justice for said 
Noble County, and after having been 
duly sworn according to law, pro- 
ceeded to the discharge of our duties 
as commissioners.aforesaid ; and hay- 
ing duly and carefully examined the 
different localities pointed out by the 
inhabitants of said county, and duly 
weighed the arrangements in favor 
of each, we do fix upon and locate 
the seat of justice of said County of 
Noble at the town of Sarahsville, in 
said county. 

“Grorce McCutiovues, 

“ Martin Hecxarp, 

“ LAFAYETTE Emmett.” 
‘«Sarahsville, Noble County, April 24, 1851.” 

The above was placed upon the 
record of the common pleas court 
June 19, 1851, and at the same time 
a bill of exceptions was filed and or- 
dered to be made a part of the 
record. 

The commissioners to fix the seat 
of justice appear to act with due 
deliberation, judging from the num- 
ber of days spent in the discharge 
of their duties. June 2, 1851, the 

9 


commissioners of Noble County or- 
dered their accounts to be paid, as 
follows: 


To George McCullough, for 11 days at 


Toper daye-ehe saw. faye ee A $33 
To Lafayette Emmett, for 15 days at $3 
11g Eh a eee pee ant a par i 45 
To Martin Heckard, for 15 days at $3 per 
LOUR Se irais aocrene, (et otischare ence ree $123 


The first election for county offi- 
cers was held in April, 1851, at 
which Robert Barkley was chosen 
auditor ; Samuel McGarry, treasurer ; 
Joseph Schofield, sheriff; Jabez Bel- 
ford, prosecuting attorney; John 
Noble, Timothy Smith and Jacob 
Lyons, county commissioners; Rob- 
ert Hellyer, recorder, and John H. 
Jeffries, county surveyor. 

A number of interesting facts rela- 
tive to the early official acts in Noble 
County are brought to light by an 
examination of the records of the 
county commissioner. The first ses- 
sion of the board began at Sarahs- 
ville, on Tuesday, the 29th of April, 
1851. The record opens as follows: 

“Jacob Lyons, a commissioner 
elected for said county for the ensu- 
ing term of office provided for in the 
act entitled ‘an act to erect the 
County of Noble, passed March 11, 
1851, after having deposited a certif- 
icate of his election with the auditor 
of said County of Noble, with an 
oath of office attached thereto ac- 
cording to law, and the same being 
filed by said auditor in his office, 
thereupon the said Jacob Lyons pro- 
ceeded to the discharge of his office 
as aforesaid.” 

In like manner Timothy Smith 
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and John Noble, commissioners 
elect, entered upon the duties of 
their offices. 

The board, having organized for 
business, received petitions for the 
alteration of townships and the erec- 
tion of new townships, and after an 
examination of the same, adjourned 
until the following morning at eight 
o'clock. Robert Barkley, county 
auditor, acted as clerk of the board. 

On Wednesday, April 30, the com- 
missioners made provisions for meet- 
ing with the commissioners of Mor- 
gan, Washington, Monroe and Guern- 
sey Counties, for the purpose of mak- 
ing settlements of money remaining in 
the treasury of those counties, a por- 
tion of which belonged to the terri- 
tory now included in Noble County. 
It was therefore agreed that the 
board meet the commissioners of 
Morgan County at McConnelsville, 
on Monday, May 12, 1851; the com- 
missioners of Washington County at 
Marietta, on the 16th of May, 1851; 
the commissioners of Monroe County 
at Woodsfield, on the 21st of May, 
1851; and the commissioners of 
Guernsey County at Cambridge, on 
the 26th of May, 1851. 

The board then examined “ peti- 
tions from various quarters of Noble 
County with regard to the classify- 
ing of her fractional parts into town- 
ships,” and adjourned until the next 
day. 

On Thursday, May 1, the Com- 
missioners proceeded to alter existing 
townships and to erect new ones.* 


* For description of the boundaries of townships 
see chapters relating to the history of the several 
townships. 


In the discharge of this duty the 
following results appeared : 
1. Beaver Township (altered). 


2. Brookfield “ s 

3. Buffalo “ (erected). 

4, Center “4 x 

5. Elk as (altered). 

6. Enoch 66 | 

7. Jackson “ (to remain as 
heretofore). 

8. Jefferson township (erected). 

9. Marion " a 

10. Noble % (altered). 

11. Olive 

12. Seneca = . 

13;*Sharon’s (erected). 

14. Stock " “ 

15. Wayne '''* a 


The commissioners having estab- 
lished the boundaries of the above 
mentioned townships ordered that a 
map of each be made and forwarded 
to the clerk of the township; also 
that notice be forwarded to the 
township clerks of an election for 
the purpose of choosing township 
officers. Notices were accordingly 
forwarded on the first of May to each 
township except Jackson, which, in 
the general renovation of boundaries, 
had not been “changed or altered.” 
The Board conchided its first session 
and adjourned sine die after direct- 
ing Robert Barkley, commissioner’s 
clerk, to seek from the auditor of 
State advice as to how lists and 
other documents were to be obtained 
from the parent Counties of Morgan, 
Washington, Monroe and Guernsey. 

At their June session, 1851, the 
county commissioners record the 
arrangements concluded by them 
with regard to temporary quarters 
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for the county offices. 
for the treasurer and recorder were 
rented from Dr. J. F. Capell “ for 
the sum of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per month, together with 
fuel for the same.” The auditor’s 
office was obtained from William 
Tracy, Esq., for $1 per month, fuel 
included. 

J. Axtell furnished an office for 
the county clerk; rent not specified, 
but doubtless moderate. 

At the same session the board of 
commissioners discussed various sites 
for county buildings, but arrived at 
no decision in the matter. June 25, 
1851, they ordered that the following 
amounts be levied on the duplicates 
as taxes for Noble County for the 
year 1851: 


For county purposes. 055. -.52..-5 2. $7,000 
Goer ROVETISIIED, p98 Bio oin5,8 Sire hd eee 1,200 
FOOTE TO 6 i oe een oe 2,778 
SS PUMEC DYNGIN ES 3 ors cen aces 2,100 

oT ee a gs Oa ae $13,078 


Having previously chosen lots 57 
and 64 in Bates’ addition to the town 
of Sarahsville, and then reconsidered 
their decision, on the 26th of June 
the board ordered that the court 
house and jail and other necessary 
public buildings be located on. the 
public square in the town of Sarahs- 
ville. Notice to contractors was to 
be given in the Democratic Courier 
that the commissioners would receive 
at their office, July 28, 1851, sealed 
proposals for the erection of a jail. 
At the date named the commissioners 
accepted the proposal of John B. 
Heaton, and on the 29th of July en- 


*Supposed to be one mill on the dollar. 


The offices | 


tered into a contract with him for the 
erection and completion of a jail be- 
fore August 1, 1852, for the sum of 
$2,230, Heaton to furnish all the ma- 
terials and do the work according to 
certain specifications. The contract 
called for a jail 30x40 feet, two sto- 
ries high; the first story nine and 
the second story ten feet in height; 
the first story to be of good building 
stone and the second of brick. In 
the first story were eight windows 
and one door, also two partition walls 
of stone running through the build- 
ing, with doors in them, the outer 
door of plank spiked with iron, the 
inner doors of boiler iron. The win- 
dows on the first floor were to be 
thirty inches square, each filled by 
one sash of glass with gratings over 
it. The second story, designed for 
“common rooms,” was to contain one 
door and elevén windows, each win- 
dow containing twenty-four lights of 
8x10 glass, and to be finished into 
apartments. 

August 1, 1852 came, but Noble 
County’s public building still  re- 
mained uncompleted. December 10, 
1852, seeing that the jail is not done, 
and that the time for completing it 
has elapsed, Heaton having “aban- 
doned the contract and departed this 
county to parts unknown,” the 
commissioners order their clerk to 
notify Jeatcn’s securities, Joseph 
Potts, Thomas Dyson and Larrison 
Secrest, that they will be held for 
damages for non-fulfillment of the 
contract. On the 17th of January, 
1853, the commissioners proceeded 
to view the jail, now completed, and 
on the following day, still insisting 
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that the contract is unfulfilled they 
take the keys and possession of the 
jail and “accept the said jail, still 
holding said Heaton and _ his secur- 
ities liable in damages for default 
and insufficiency of said jail in work: 
manship.” And there the subject is 
dropped. March 10, 1853, the com- 
missioners order that the upper story 
of the jail be fitted up asa tempo- 
rary court room. It was according- 
ly so fitted, and continued to serve 
as the court house of Noble County 
until the removal of the public 
records to Caldwell in 1858. The 
county officers continued to be sup- 
plied with rented offices in the town 
of Sarahsville, as before. March 7, 
1871, the county building in Sarahs- 
ville was sold by the commissioners 
to Jonas Danford and Joshua King, 
agents of the Sarahsville congrega- 
tion of the M. E. Church for the sum 
of $200. 


There was some difficulty exper- 
ienced by the commissioners of 
Noble County in coming to an amic- 
able adjustment of financial relations 
with some of the parent counties. 
The following extract from the re- 
cords serves to show the feeling that 
prevailed : 

March 3, 1852, “A communication 
was received by the commissioners 
of Noble County, Ohio, from the 
commissioners of Guernsey County, 
requesting the commissioners of 
Noble to order an order to be issued 
for the benefit of said Guernsey 
County, amounting to $690, which 
amount said commissioners of Guern- 
sey say they have expended in erect- 
ing bridges for the use of said County 
of Noble. Ordered that the board 
notify the Guernsey County commis- 
sioners that they will not pay any 
part of it.” 
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HE County of Noble had scarcely 
been established and the loca- 
tion of its seat of justice fixed by the 
State commissioners before dissatis- 
faction arose, and the people of the 
new county speedily found themselves 
involved in a fight, which proved to 
be long and animated, over the 
county-seat question. 
From the time when the project of 
a new county first began to be dis- 
cussed, this topic had been promi- 
nent ; but on the principle that a rab- 
bit must be caught before it can be 
cooked, all had worked harmoniously 
together to secure the establishment 
of the county. The inhabitants of 
the county were divided in opinion 
between two sites. The old village 
of Sarahsville, being the only town 
near the center of the county, natu- 
rally was favored by many as the 
county seat. But another portion of 
the county, in which resided many of 
those who had worked most earnestly 
to secure the passage of the act erect- 
ing the county, favored a site on the 
Caldwell farm in the Duck, Creek 


Valley as the best place for the future 
metropolis of the county. The ques- 
tion of geographical center entered 
prominently into the discussion, as it 
usually does in all such contests, but, 
owing to the fact that no eligible site 
could be found at the exact center of 
the county, the opponents of Sarahs- 
ville unanimously agreed upon a cer- 
tain tract in the northwest quarter 
of section 3, Olive Township, as being 
the best site that could be found cen- 
trally situated. A portion of this 
tract was offered to the county by its 
owners as a donation, provided it 
should be selected as the county seat. 
Thus it came about that the entire 
question was narrowed down to a 
fight between the friends of Sarahs- 
ville and those in favor of the other 
proposed site. 

The commissioners met and, as we 
have séen, decided that Sarahsville 
should be the county seat. Then the 
fight began. The dissatisfied ones 
charged that bribery had been re- 
sorted to in order to secure the prize 
to Sarahsville, and loudly declared 
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that they would not tamely submit 
to such injustice. Agitation began 
at once in favor of a change. A pa- 
per was started in Olive favoring 
the re-establishment of the county 
seat. The contest grew close and 
interesting. 

Although a fight, it was a good- 
natured one. Anger was often aroused 
in the heated discussions which took 
place between the advocates of the 
rival sites, but no lasting enmity re- 
sulted nor were friends estranged 
because of the controversy. The 
Caldwell adherents shrewdly looked 
into the situation, and by giving to 
the other faction whatever else they 
desired in the way of county offices, 
managed to elect a majority of the 
board of commissioners favorable to 
themselves, thus preventing the 
erection of anything more than tem- 
porary public buildings in Sarahs- 
ville. All the contests over county 
offices were fought without regard 
to the lines of national political par- 
ties. Noble County knew but two 
parties, the friends of Sarahsville 
and those of the Olive Township 
site, or, as they were locally styled, 
the party of “The North” and that 
of “The South.” 

The advocates of a change busied 
themselves in advancing their inter- 
ests, and on the 29th of April, 1854, 
secured the enactment of a law by 
the general assembly authorizing the 
people of Noble County to vote 
upon the question at the next annual 
election. 

Then began an animated campaign 
in which both sides were confident 
of victory. The election was held 


on Tuesday, the 10th of October, 
1854, and resulted in favor of a 


‘change, but by only a small majority. 


The total number of votes cast was 
3,630, of which twenty-one were scat- 
tering; for the county seat to remain 
at Sarahsville 1,721; for location on 
the northeast quarter of section 38, 
Olive Township, 1,871. The vote by 
townships was as follows: 


For Sarahs- For New 


ville. Location. 
Beavers een: Soe PATRONS pee ae 27 
BUttalO sc cmcteat eciceisieere eee oO norr eer 4 
rOOkMeld tate see ase 50s eo Foe 116 
Centeneet i croc era on otecie ee BGs ee Sees 52 
EOC io tee ee HERS CcReacuent arose 229 
PC Ses Rc eee ed 20 itars Saas 200 
JOMErSOMG caer etereta eras ees Pe dorecrese ees 215 
JSUCKSON es coe eee Oe oe ene 2538 
MET ION ete ete an Soo cas ands. “ote ae 29 
INODIC prs nace aicod hoes OOS carsenerens Foil i I 
OLIVGRE Ree eee So ee AREER 292 
Stocker rears seh hab utts «ade ee Wee seis, Fre 159 
SCNCCA ant masts i eae Cocoon DS a 
Shraront £22. Ca ieee Tins fy Ab eee 18% 
Wi8VNG. ects sta oeetexees a GY Roe ae 


Scarcely had the result been an- 
nounced, before the defeated faction 
resolved to contest the election. 
Fraud, illegal voting, and bribery 
were charged on either side, and the 
friends of the old county seat resolved 
not to yield without astrugele. Then 
began an interesting legal contest, in 
which hundreds of dollars were spent, 
and no little enmity engendered, all 
to no purpose. Caldwell became the 
seat of justice of Noble County. 

The history of the litigation,* 
briefly recounted, is as follows: 

The act of April 29, 1854, ‘to 
provide for the permanent location 
of the seat of justice of Noble County 


AIfth volume, Ohio Statutes; John W. Noble 
and others ts. Commissioners of Noble County 
opinion by Judge Scott. 
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by the legal voters thereof and for 
the erection of public buildings there- 
in,” provides in its first section, that 
from and after the taking effect of 
the act, ‘so far as the location of the 
county seat of Noble County is affec- 
ted, the seat of justice of the County 
of Noble shall be permanently located 
and fixed, until otherwise provided 
by law,” at a place particularly de- 
scribed in the northeast quarter of 
section 3 in Olive Township. 

The second section provides that 
“this act shall take effect and be in 
force when and so soon as the same 
shall be adopted by a majority of 
all the qualified electors of said 
Noble County at the next general 
election after the passage of this act, 
voting in accordance with the rules 
and in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

The third section provides for the 
manner of voting, and that “if a 
majority of all the qualified electors 
of said Noble County, voting at said 
general election, shall vote for loca- 
tion of the county seat on said north- 
east quarter of section 8 in Olive 
Township, this act shall thereupon be 
considered and holden to be adopted 
by such majority.” 

The fourth section provides for 
counting votes, transmitting returns, 
etc., to the court of common pleas of 
Noble County. The fifth section pro- 
vides for recording the certificate 
and notice of the result of the elec- 
tion in case there is a majority for 
the new location; and that such 
record shall be legal evidence for all 
purposes of the result of said vot- 


ing. 


The sixth election (on which the 
contest was mainly made) is as fol- 
lows: “that the commissioners of 
Noble County shall, within twenty 
days after the result of said election 
shall be made known, as_ provided 
for in section 4 of this act, levy a tax 
sufficient, together with the proceeds 
of the sale of the public buildings in 
Sarahsville, which buildings such 
commissioners are hereby authorized 
and directed to sell, to erect a court 
house, jail, offices, and other neces- 
sary public buildings for said county, 
on the premises described in section 
1 of this act: provided that if a 
majority of all the legal voters of 
said county voting at said election 
shall not vote in favor of locating 
the county seat on the premises men- 
tioned in the first section of this act, 
when said public buildings shall be 
erected by the tax above provided 
for, in the town of Sarahsville, in 
said county.” 

The seventh section provides 
for notifying the electors to vote 
on the question submitted to 
them by the act, ete. The 
eighth section provides for the re- 
moval of the county offices, by no- 
tice of the commissioners, after build- 
ings shall have been provided, ete. 

The ninth section provides that 
‘any elector of Noble County shall 
have the right to contest the validity 
of the vote authorized to be taken by 
this act, by serving a notice on the 
commissioners of said county,” ete.; 
also that the court of common pleas 
“shall hear and determine the contest 
and make an order and decree deter- 
mining the seat of justice of said 
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county according to the true result 
of said vote.” 

The vote taken in pursuance of 
the act resulted as already stated. 
Thereupon John W. Noble and oth 
ers instituted proceedings to contest 
the validity of the election. The 
contestors moved the court of com- 
mon pleas to adjudge that “ there 
was no law of the State at the time 
of said vote, authorizing and _ pre- 
scribing the manner of holding such 
an election, and that the law author- 
izing said election and removal is un- 
constitutional and void.” 

The court having heard the cause 
upon the evidence, overruled this 
motion and decided that the seat of 
justice of the county was “ perma- 
nently located and fixed” at the 
place described in Olive Township. 
The contestors took exceptions, and 
to reverse this decision a petition in 
error was filed in the district court 
of the county. Thence the case was 
taken to the supreme court which 
re-affirmed the decision of the court 
of common pleas. Messrs. Stillwell, 
Ferguson and Casey acted as attor- 
neys for the contestors; and Messrs. 
Hanna, Dudley and Belford for the 
defense. From the interest in the 
subject, the length of the contest, 
and the legal talent engaged, this 
became, in truth, a “celebrated case.” 

The tract selected for the county 
seat (and for the donation of which 
a bond of $40,000 was given by 
Samuel Caldwell and others, and 


recorded in the commissioner's jour- | 


nal, Dec. 6, 1854) is thus deseribed: 
“ Beginning at the place where the 
Lancaster and Louisville road crosses 


the west line of the northeast quar- 
ter of section 8, In township number 
6, of range 9 of lands sold at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; thence north on said 
west line 28 rods; thence east, 29 
rods; thence south, 28 rods; thence 
west 29 rods to the place of 
beginning.” This tract was deeded 
by Samuel Caldwell to the county 
commissioners, June 2, 1857. 

December 6, 1854, after reciting 
the fact that a majority of the legal 
voters of the county have chosen the 
above described location as the seat 
of justice, the commissioners passed 
two resolutions, as follows: 

“First, That Ezra McKee be au- 
thorized to cause to be surveyed the 
part of said northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 3, Olive Township, described in 
the first section of the law of April 
29, VSi, ES ey Rad een 
making such survey there be reserved 
as a public square about two and one- 
half acres, upon which to erect the 
court house, provided that a strip 
about three rods wide can be ob- 
tained on reasonable terms from the 
land-holders adjoiming, in order to 
the laying out of streets all around 
and a tier of lots on two sides of said 
square. 

“Resolved, second,, That the name 
of the new county seat ordered to be 
surveyed be Ca/dinell.” 

While the question as to whether 
Caldwell was in reality to be the scat 
of justice was still pending in the 
courts, nothing was done with refer- 
ence to the erection of new public 
buildines. But on the 10th of June, 
1857, the county 
James Archer, Jonathan Echelberry 
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and George Baker, “ ordered and de- 
termined that there be erected on the 
public square, in the town of Cald- 
well, in this county, a court house in 
accordance with specifications here- 
after to be determined upon,” and 
agreed to give notice in the Consol/i- 
dated Leepublican that they would 
receive sealed proposals for the erec- 
tion of said court house, until the 20th 
day of July following. Meantime 
the commissioners order a sale of the 
lots in Caldwell, which belong to the 
county, onthe 4th of July. The lots, 
thirteen in number, were sold at 
prices varying from $48 to $200 each. 

The plans and specifications for the 
court house were drawn by Thomas 
Drake, who received $75 for the job. 
On the 21st of July, the commission- 


ers having examined the bids for the | 


erection and finishing of the building, 
awarded the contract to William J. 
Young and Dennis 8. Gibbs, the low- 
est responsible bidders, who entered 
into bonds to complete the building 
by tue 20th of September, 1858, for 
the sum of $13,000, to be paid in four 
installments. The building erected 
under this contract was accepted by 
the commissioners January 4, 1859, 
and is the present court house of 
Noble County. It is a well-built, 
two-story brick structure, situated on 
the beautiful, well shaded, neatly 
fenced public square of Caldwell; 
and though not of a pretentious style 
of architecture, its -external appear- 
ance will compare favorably with 
that of most court houses in the agri- 
cultural counties of Ohio, while its 
size and arrangement make it ample 
for the wants of the county. 


While the court house was build- 
ing, the frame building in Caldwell 
now standing across the alley from 
the county jail was used as a tempo- 
rary court house. January 21, 1858, 
the commissioners “ having provided 
a suitable court house and other neces- 
sary public buildings” in the town of 
Caldwell, ordered the officers of the 
county to remove their respective 
offices, books, papers and business to 
the places provided within twenty 
days; also that the next term of the 


‘court of common pleas be held at the 


court house provided by the com- 
missioners in the town of Caldwell. 
Although this order was appealed 
from, it was obeyed, and the transfer 
of everything except the prisoners in 
the county jail at Sarahsville fol- 
lowed immediately. 

October 13, 1858, the board of 
commissioners awarded to James 
Dudley, the lowest bidder, the build- 
ing of a jail and jailer’s residence, 
to be finished by the first of Decem- 


ber, 1859. The contract price was 
$3,800. The jail was a sinall brick 


structure on the site of the present 
jail. 

The present county jail and jailer’s 
residence is a good looking two-story 
brick building of modern style, well 
arranged and well finished. It was 
built in 1881-2, at a cost of about 
$10,000. The architect was J. W. 
Yost of Bellaire; the contractors, 
Mills & Summers of Caldwell. The 
latter agreed to do all the work and 
furnish material for $9,477.55, at 
the same time purchasing the old 
jail for $425. In May, 1882, Kelly 
& Co. of Pittsburgh, contracted to 
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construct steam heating apparatus, 
plumbing and a cistern for the sum 
of $985. The jail was finished in the 
latter part of the year 1882. The 
committee having it im charge was 
composed of the county commission- 
ers, Adam Hamilton, John N. Shafer 
and John Smithson; the clerk of 
courts, H. E. Peters; the probate 
judge, J. H. Brown; the sheriff, 
David Miller; and William Glidden, 
appointed a member of the committee 
by the court of common pleas. The 
jail is a credit to Noble County, and 
speaks well of the executive ability 
of the contractors and superintend- 
ents who erected it. 


COUNTY INSTITUTIONS. 


As soon as practicable after the 
erection of the county and the build- 
ing of a suitable court house and jail, 
the commissioners turned their at- 
tention toward providing a home for 
those unfortunates whom dire neces- 
sity had brought to the low estate of 
pauperism. Accordingly in the year 
1861, the commissioners, John Lem- 
max, James Ball and William Crum, 
bought of Aaron Vorhies a farm of 
two hundred acres situated in the 
northern part of Center Township, 
on which to establish a county in- 
firmary. The price was $6,000, to 
be paid in three annual installments 
without interest. On the farm was 
a substantial brick farm house and 
other good buildings which were 
made to serve until 1865, when the 
present main building was erected. 
An addition has since been made to 
the building. The whole making a 


large and imposing structure ample 
for the present wants.of the county. 
Two additions to the farm were made 
prior to 1883, and in that year one 
hundred and forty acres were bought 
at a cost of $8,000. This purchase 
included a large two-story — brick 
dwelling which has been fitted up as 
a temporary children’s home. The 
infirmary farm and the children’s 
home lands now embrace 470 acres 
of excellent farming land, well im- 
proved and under a good state of 
cultivation. A large part of the 
lands are among the very best bot- 
tom lands in the county. The num- 
ber of inmates of the infirmary is usu- 
ally from fifty to sixty, though it was 
greater before the establishment of 
the home. The institution is not vet 
self-supporting, but has to be aided 
by county funds. The first board of 
infirmary directors were Ezra Mc- 
Kee, John Miley and Morris Dan- 
ford. The superintendents have been 
Eastern Daniels, Benjamin Kain, 
Reed Johnson, John Lamley, Arm- 


strong Johnston, Abner Davis, 
William Buckley and Clark E. 
Gray. 


The children’s home was. estab- 
lished in 1884. The first board of 
directors were James Ball, Williain 
S. Spriggs and William Musser. 
This board was abolished and the 
home placed under the management 
of the infirmary directors. Emmor 
Davis and wife have had charge of 
the home from the first, and Miss 
Lizzie Martin has charge of the 
school connected therewith. The 
number of the youth at the home is 
usually from forty to sixty. 
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Common ~ Pleas SJudges.—Noble | 
County has been, since its formation, 
in the eighth judicial district. The | 
names of the judges who have pre- 
sided in the common pleas courts of 
the county are as follows: 

Archibald G. Brown, 1851; Rich- | 
ard Stillwell, 1852-4; John  E. 
Hanna, 1854; Charles C. Convers, 
1855; Corrington W. Searle, 
1855-6; Lucius P. Marsh, 1857-8; 
Nathan Evans, 1859-63; Ezra E. 
Evans, 1863-7; Moses M. Granger, 
1867-71; Frederick W. Wood, 
1870-4; William H. Frazier, 1872- | 
84; Lucius P. Marsh, 1874-6; E. W. 
Mathews, 1884; J. W. Campbell, 
1885-6. ¢ 
_ Clerks of Courts.—Isaac Q. Mor- | 
ris, 1851-2; Theodore  [arrish, 
1852-5, resigned March 3, 1855; 
William C. Okey, 1855-60; Isaac 
Q. Morris, 1860-2; James Stevens, | 
1862-6; Wilbert B. Teters, 1866-72; 
Irvin Belford, 1872-8; Henly E. 
Peters, 1878-84; Lawrence UH. | 
Barry, 1884-7; Isaac W. Danford 
(elected 1886). 

Probate Judges.—Gilman Dudley, 
1852, qualified February 9; Gilman 
Dudley, 1853-5; D. F. Sanford, | 
1855-7, died in office; Samuel Mc- 
Garry, 1857-64, appointed first, af- 
terwards elected; Dennis S. Gibbs, 
1864-70; Jonathan Dilley, 1570-6; | 
A. P. Jennings, 1876-9; John II. | 
Brown, 1879-85; D. M. Morrison, | 
1835-8. 

Sheriffs—Joseph CC. Schofield, | 
1851-3; F. M. Mason, 1553-), re- | 
signed June 13, 1855; Samuel Dan-— 
ford, 1855-9; William McKitrick, | 


| James F. 


1859-63; Eliab Matheny, 1863-7; 
William Il. Summers, 1867-71; An- 


_derson C. Lawrence, 1871-5; Free- 


man C. Thompson, 1875-9; David 
Miller, 1879-83; Isaac E. McKee, 
1583-5; Ilenry J. Cleveland 1885-7. 

Prosecuting Attorneys.—J abez Bel- 
ford, 1851 (April to October); S. W. 


_P. Cochran, 1851-3 (resigned 1853); 


E. A. Bratton, 1853; Jabez Belford, 


| 1854-6; William H. Frazier, 1856 -66 ; 


James S. Foreman, 1866-70; James 
M. Dalzell, 1870-2; David S. Spriggs, 
1872-6; William Chambers, 1876-8; 
J. M. McGinnis, 1878-82; Nathan 
B. Wharton, 1882-4; Capell L. 


| Weems, 1885-8. 


Auditors.—Robt. Barkley, 1851-4; 
Henry Taylor, 1854-8; John W. 
Tipton, 1858-60; Geo. Bell, 1860-2; 


John W. Tipton, 1862-66; Norvel 
_W. Taylor, 1866-70; Richard L. All- 
_ britain, 1870-2; Jonathan F. Knouff, 


1872-8 ; Dan’! Neuhart, Jr., 1878-81; 
Walter D. Guilbert, 1881-87. 

Recorders.—h. Hellyer, 1851-4; 
James K. Casey, 1854 (appointed 
April 12, vice Hellyer, resigned) ; 
John Stevens, October, 1854, died in 
1859; Thomas W. Morris, appointed 
to vacancy November 12, 1859; elect- 
ed and served until 1862; balance of 
term filled by Jabez Belford, deputy, 
1862-3; Benjamin b. Waller, 1864-70; 
Thomas Lloyd, 1870-6; Enoch W. 
Wickhain, 1876-58. 

Treasurers. —Samuel McGarry, 
1851-2; Philip Me Williams, 1852-4; 
wapell, 1854-8; William 
Van Meter, 1858-62, Abraham Sim- 
mons, 1862-6; Chrysostom Foster, 
1866-70 ; William LL. Moseley, 1ST0-4; 
George A. Smith, 1874-8; George 
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W. Wyscarver, 1878-S0; Thomas M. 
McVay, 1880-4; Azariah C. Cooper, 
18848. 

Commissioners—The first board, 
holding office from April to Novem- 
ber, 1851, was composed of Jacob 
Lyons, Timothy Smith and John 
Noble. 
been filled by the following, new 
commissioners taking their seats in 
December of the year in which they 
are elected: Jacob Lyons, 1851-2; 
Alfred Ogle, 1851-5 ; George Baker, 
1851-7; Elijah Hatheway, 1852-6; 
J. Archer, 1855-8; Jonathan Echel- 
berry, 1856-9; Robert McKee, 
1857-60; William McWilliams, 1859, 
appointed March 28, vice Echelberry, 
removed, Wm. Crum, Jr., 1858-61; 
James Ball, 1859-62 ; John Lemmax, 
1860-3; E. P. 
George Wilson, 1862-5; William W. 
Stringer, 1863-9; William J. Gregg, 
1865-71; James Eakin, 1867-73; 
William Long, 1869-75; Robert Cal- 
land, 1871-7; John Moore, 1873-6; 
William Ross, 1875-8; John Con- 
ner, 1876-9; Samuel Hatheway, 


1877-80; Adam Hamilton, 1878-81; | 


John N. Shafer, 1879-82; John 
Smithson, 1880-3; Isaac Crow, 


i88i-84; W. W. Collins, 1882-5; 
Julius R. Groves, 1883-6-9; J. R. 
Gorby, 1884-7; N. B. Barnes, 
1885-S.. 

Surveyors.— George 


Bell, 


lingame, 1853; Henry Miller, 1866; 


David Miller, 1872; William Lowe, | 


1878; Levi D. Merry, 1881. 


years. — Ezra Mckee, 1861; John 
Miley, 1861; Morris Danford, 1861; 


Since then the office has | 


Sullivan, 1861-7; | 


1851; | 
John I. Jeffries, 1853; Charles Bur- 


Samuel Laughlin, 1861-8, 1S7b-9; 
James Ball,* 1867; W. W. IKhodes, 
1867; Jonathan Miller, 1868, 1871; 


James N. Hedge, 1870; Robert 
Barry, 1872; Anderson Briggs, 


1873; Stephenson Trimmer, 1S74; 
William Musser, 1875, 1878; Joab 
W. R. Newton 1879; Joseph b. 
Clark, 1880, 1883; John N. Graham, 
1881, 1884; George Weekley, 1885; 
Peter Vorhies, elected LSS6. 
Coroners. — The following list con- 
tains the names of those who have 


‘held the office of coroner, so far 


as obtainable, from the ineom- 
plete data to be found regard- 
ing the same:— David McGarry, 


| 1851— May to October; John Dai- 
/num, 1851-5; Martin Beatty 1855; 


Lewis Groves,.1856-8; Allen Floyd, 
1858; F. M. Brown, 1861; Richard 
S. Deal, 1863-7; Robert C. Downey, 
1867-73; Michael II. Neveille, 1873-5; 
Hiram J. Downey, 1875; Joseph H. 
Hilton, 1879; W.S. Bebout 1882-4; 


| Felix O. Neptune, 1854-6; John D. 


Aldridge, 1856-8. 
MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


From 1852 to 1862 Noble County 
was without representatives or sena- 
tors of its own, the different parts of 
the county voting for those officers 
with those counties from which they 
were taken. Since 1862 Noble has 
been allowed a representative, and a 
part of the county has been in the 
fourteenth senatorial district, and the 
remainder in the nineteenth. The 
fourteenth district is composed of 


Infirmary Directors. —Term three the Counties of Washington and 


(*No record can be found of those who held the 
office from 1862 to 1867.) 
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Morgan. and the Townships of Brook was as follows in the years men- 
dd, Sharon, Jackson. Noble and tioned: In 1552, £2. 524.4MW in 1sd%, 
Olive, and part of Elk, Jefferson and $2.HA229- in 1870, $4,461,311; in 
Center Townships. The nineteenth 1580, $4,431,260. 
senatorial district comprises Guern-| In 1880) there were 22,497 acres of 
sey and Monroe Counties; also Stock. wheat sown in the county. which 
_ Esoch, Marion, Beaver, Buffalo,Sen- produced 296.015 bushels, or an aver- 
a and Wayne Townships, and part age of 12.2 bushels per acre. = 
& Bk, Ifierson and Center Town- same year the county produced 12 
ships in Noble County. | bushels of rye, 1,210 bushels of ne 
Seustors, Fourtesth District.— wheat, 1,176 bushels of barley. The - 
William P. Sprague, 18624; Wil | serene was 20,421; number. 
lian F_ Curtis, 1864-6; & Keonks, of tushels, 757,486. Neubelioidene 
1MB-S; Mite entiobs, 1868-70, of cats, 4,006; bushels, 79,129. Num- 
Lodney M Stimson, 1870-2 and ber of tons of hay other than clover, 
1872-4, Peres B. Budi, 1874-46; Rich 18,797; dover hay, 565. Number of 
ard Stanton, 1876-8; Jobn Irvine, acres of potatoes (Irish), 671; bush- 
1878-80; Francis’ BE Pond, 1880-2 | ds produced, 44,954; sweet potatoes, 
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and 1852-4; Gilbert Smith, 1554-6; 
Abd W. inion 1556-5. 

Souators, NinAcventh Diarita.— 
John TD. O'Connor, 1862-4; and 
1964-4; Savage, 1566-5; Will | 
jam Lawrence, 1868-70; James O. 


W. Langhlin, 1874-6; Jcseph B. | 


3. Pearson, 18824; William &. 
Raprecitutivs, —Oliver Key 

1862-4, and 1864-6; Charles Hare, 
1866-8, and 1868-70; Bethel Bates, 
1870-2; Venjamin F. Spriggs, 
18724; Wm Van Meter, 1874-4; 
James WM. Dalzll, 1576-5, and 
1878-80; Henry B. Smith, 1550-2, 
and 18824; Levi W. Finley, 
1884-6; T. C. Williams, 1556-5. 

MIEIAANEITS STATISTIOS. 

The total value of land and build- 
ings in Noble Cougty, as equalizel 
by the State board of equalization- 


Amos, 1870-2, and 1872-4; John | 


Williams, 1576-5, and 1578-80; 
Frank M. Atkinson, 1850-2; Albert — 
maple sugar, and 473 
maplesyrup. There were 1,115 hives 


grape, 
| were manufactured. 


| 92 acres, 532 bushels. Tobacco, 2,251 

| acres, which yielded 2,153,704 pounds. — 
| Only five counties in the State pro- 
_ duced more tobacco than Noble. For 


some years Noble stood second in 
| tobacco ealtare. 

In the same year the county pro- 
duced 47,287 gallons of syrup from 
450 acres of sorghum. There was 
also manufactured 1,255 pounds of 
gallons of 


of bees, which produced 6,454 pounds 
of honey. The number of pounds of 
butter manufactured was 552,130; 
cheese, 7,920. Number of dozens of 
eggs produced, 375,039. The yield 
of fruits was as follows: Apples, 
313420 bushels from 4,596 acres; 
pears, 554 bushels; cherries 2,655 
bushels; plums, 1,570 bushels. The 
acreage of grapes was 13, from which 
were gathered 2s Ai) pounds of 
and 3,445 gallons of wine 
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The county had, in 1881, 90,007 
sheep, which produced 874,081 
pounds of wool, and were valued at 
$203,930; 15,984 cattle, worth $182,- 
660; 5,604 horses, $229,681; 168 
mules, $7,500; 12,581 hogs, $39,665. 
Total value of horses, mules, cattle, 
sheep and hogs, $663,436. Later 
statistics prove that the county is 
constantly increasing in the value 
and extent of its agricultural, horti- 
cultural and live-stock products. 

For five years, 1878-83, the aver- 
age total number of bushels of wheat 
produced in 
230,890 bushels annually. The high- 
est yield during the five years was 
296,015, for the year 1880; the low- 
est, 161,603, in 1881. 

In the year ending May, 1881, 
Noble County produced 266,475 
bushels of coal, worth $9,024, and 
513,600 gallons of petroleum, valued 
at $16,060. Only | Washington 
County, which produced 864,000 gal- 
lons, exceeded Noble in the petro- 
leum product. 

According to the census of 1880, 
Noble County contained 105 manu- 
facturing establishments in which 
$149,185 was invested. Employ- 
ment was given to 141 hands above 


Noble County was. 


sixteen years of age, and to eleven 
children and youth, The total 
amount of wages for the preced- 
ing year was $20,921 ; value of mater- 
ials used, $281,357; value of pro- 
ducts, $371, 884. Since that cen- 
sus was taken the manufacturers of 
the county have greatly increased in 
importance. 
POPULATION. 

In 1860, Noble County had 20,751 
inhabitants; in 1870, 19,949; in 1880, 
21,188. The population by town- 
ships in 1880 is given below: 

Beaver Township, including Wil- 
liamsburg village, 1,829; Brookfield 
Township, 1,000; Buffalo Township, 
804; Center Township, including 
Sarahsville village, 1,850; Sarahs- 
ville village, 249; Elk Town- 
ship, 1,589; Enoch Township, 1,480 ; 
Jackson Township, 1,267; Jefferson 
Township, including Middleburg vil- 
lage, 1,506; Middleburg village, 102; 
Marion Township, including Sum- 
merfield village, 1,582; Summerfield 
village, 435 ; Noble Township, 1,420 ; 
Olive Township, including Caldwell 
village, 2,332; Caldwell village 602 ; 
Seneca Township, 1,004; Sharon 
Township, 1,221; Stock Township, 
1,548 ; Wayne Township, 761. 


CiebaeP TER 0, 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Earty Roaps—Tne Firsr Roure or TrRaAvEL In Nosur Country —Present’ Conprrion 


or THE Roaps—Tne SUMMERFIELD AND BaresvILLE TurRNPIKE— Posrorricks AND 
Mairs— Ramrosaps— Tuk Siaron Ramroad Progectep m 1849— Tire “ Canico” 
RAILROAD — UnsuccressruL ArremprTs To Consrrucr A Trrouagit Line— Tite Crncin- 
NATI, WiEeeviIncg & New York— Tne CLevenanp & Manierea Rarnroap—Irs 
INCEPTION AND PRoGRESS—CoMPLETION OF THE RoAD IN 1871-2—Wuar Nos.e 
County Dip Towarp Buitping Ir—Tue Bevnamp, Zanesvinue & Cmciunnati 
Narrow-Gavuce —Irs Progecrion —Cuance or Rourrs— Companies Formen anp 


CONSOLIDATED — COMPLETION OF THE Roav IN 1883. 


OAD building in a hilly coun- 

try is laborious and expensive, 

and after the roads are made there 
must bea constant outlay for repairs 
or the roads become worthless. The 
making of roads has been from the 
earliest times one of the most im- 
portant subjects which has occupied 
the attention of the county commis- 
sioners and taxpayers of the region 
now embraced in the County of 
Nobie. However, all the most im- 
portant thoroughfares were built 
under the jurisdiction of Guernsey, 
Monroe and Morgan Counties, prior 
to the erection of Noble County, in 
1851. As nearly all of these roads 
are described in the township histor- 
ies which follow, they need be only 
briefly mentioned here. The most 
important of the early roads in 
Noble County were those leading 
from Marietta to Cambridge, the 
State road from Barnesville to 
McConnelsville, the State road from 
Belmont County to Marietta running 
via Calais, Summerfield and Carlisle, 
and the “Center road” to McCon- 


nelsville, turough the western part 
of the county. Theso-called Federal 
road, marked out in 1791, began at 
Grave Creek on the Ohio River, and 
running westward crossed Dye’s 
Fork of Meigs Creek near Renrock. 
This was the earliest route of travel 
through the county. 

Since 1851 constant efforts have 
been made to improve existing roads 
and build new ones, and especially of 
late vears there has been great im- 
provements. Several roads have 
been well graded and the main 
thoroughfares can now be kept in 
reasonably good condition during all 
except the winter months. The 
county contains but one turnpike, a 
costly though valuable improvement, 


built under a special law. This is 
the Summerfield, Batesville and 


(Quaker City toll-road, built in 1869- 
72, from Summerfield to the south- 


ern line of Guernsey County. This 
road cost over $100,000 and was 


built by levying a tax on the real 
estate lying within a distance of two 
miles of the road through Beaver 
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Township, and one mile on the east 
and two miles on the west through 
Marion Township. The receipts of 
toll are not sufficient to keep the road 
in first-class condition; yet the turn- 
pike is of great utility and conveni- 
ence to the farmers living near it. 


OLD TIME STAR ROUTES. 


In these days when every town- 
ship of the county contains from 
one to four postoffices, supplied 
with a daily, or at the farth. 
est a tri-weekly mail, either brought 
by mail trains direct to the post- 
town, or to some convenient point 
but a few miles distant ; when every- 
body, young and old, rich and poor, 
receives letters and papers, and looks 
eagerly for the arrival of the mail; 
when weekly newspapers cost but a 
dollar per year, and the postage on a 
letter is but two cents; when all can 
read and write and take pleasure 
in the exercise of those accomplish- 
ments; in these days of railroads, 
telegraphs and fast mails, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how utterly isolated 
in the wilderness, how almost com- 
pletely shut off from communication 
with the world were the pioneer set- 
tlers. Fancy the inconvenience to a 
citizen of Noble County in being 
obliged to go or send to Marietta, 
to Cambridge, or Woodsfield, for 
mail? And remember also that those 
places were then mere pioneer settle- 
ments, reached only by roads which 
would now be considered impassable, 
or by mere bridle-paths through the 
forests, marked here and there by 
blazed trees, and that walking or 
riding on horseback was the only 


method of reaching them; recall the 
fact that the mails from the Eastern 
and Middle States were transported 
only by post-coaches; that a letter 
posted’ in one of those States would 
be from two to four weeks in reaching 
the person to whom it was addressed 
in Ohio, and that he must pay twen- 
ty-five cents postage before taking it 
from the office, unless the sender had 
had the kindness to prepay it. Consider 
these things, reader, and you can form 
some idea of the situation of the 
pioneer as regarded mail facilities. 
When settlements began in Duck 
Creek and Meigs Creek, Marictta 
was the nearest postoffice. Later a 
postoffice was established at Macks- 
burg, and about 1820, Robert Melee, 
the saltmaker, became postmaster at 
Olive, which was deubtless the earli- 
est office within the limits of the 
present County of Noble. At first the 
mail for the Olive office was brought 
weekly from Macksburg, and the 
route extended to Washington, 
Guernsey County. Prior to 1830 a 
mail route was established from 
Barnesville to McConnelsville, and a 
weekly mail was carried through by 
a post-boy on horseback. The offi- 
ces and postmasters within the terri- 
tory now comprised in Noble County 
were as follows in 1830: Batesville, 
Timothy Bates, postmaster; Sum- 
merfield, James W. Shankland, post- 
master; Olive, Robert Mckee, post- 
master; Sharon, Rev. Robert Ruth- 
erford, postmaster; Loskinsville, 
Colonel Erastus Iloskins, postmaster. 
The next office on the route was 
at Grege’s, near where Reinersville 
now is, and the next McConnelsville. 
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Mr. C. I. Laws, now a merchant in 
Middleburg ini this county, was the 
post-boy in 1830,and can relate many 
interesting incidents that occurred 
during his servicein that capacity. He 
says he honestly believes he has car- 
ried the sack from Barnesville to Mc- 
connelsville many times when there 
was not a letter inside of it any part 
of the entire distance. Timothy 
Bates’s report to the postoffice de- 
partment for the first quarter was 
made in these words: “No letters, 
no papers; hope for better luck next 
quarter.” The old State road from 
Barnesville led wa Batesville, Timo- 
thy Bates’s miil, Sarahsville, Belle 
Valley, Hoskinsville, the Dye settle- 
ment and Big Meigs Creek to Mc- 
Connelsville. The mail carrier fol- 
lowed this road a part of the way, 
and a part of the way he took a 
shorter route, following a_ path 
marked by blazed trees. His life was 
not an easy one; often he was 
obliged to make his horse leap over 
fallen trees, wade through deep mud, 
or swim a heavily swollen creek. 
There were no bridges, and the water 
sometimes raised to such an extent 
as to make the crossing of a creck 
difficult and even dangerous. Dut 
the mail carrier was regarded as a 
grand personage; and as he ap- 
proached a postoffice, blowing shrill 
blasts upon a tin horn to announce 
his coming, boys and men looked 
upon him with admiration and 
envy. 

About 1828, a postoffice called 
Wharton’s was established at An- 
drew Wharton’s store in Brookfield 
Township. This office was on a mail 

10 


route from McConnelsville to Cam- 
bridge. 

As the years went by and the coun- 
try became more thickly settled, and 
postage became less burdensome, the 
mail service on the old-time routes 
was gradually increased; the offices 
were supplied two and three times 
per week instead of once; new offi- 
ces and new routes were established, 
and some of the old ones discon- 
tinued, slow but continual progress 
being made until Noble County 
began to build railroads, and since 
that time postal facilities have rapidly 
multiplied, until now there is scarcely 
any part of the county where the in- 
habitants are without a convenient 
postoffice. 

The following is a list of the post- 
offices in Noble County in 1886, with 
the townships in which they are lo- 
cated : 

Ashton, Enoch ; Ava, Noble; Bates- 
ville, Beaver; Belle Valley, Noble; 
Berne, Stock; Caldwell, Olive; 
Chaseville, Seneca: Claytona, Jack- 
son ; Crooked Tree, Jackson; Dexter 
City, Jefferson ; Dudley, Olive; Elk, 
Elk; Enoch, Enoch; Flag, Elk; 
Fredericksdale, — Center; Fulda, 
Enoch; Glenwood, Buffalo; Haga, 
Olive; Huarrietsville, Elk; Ilirams- 
burg, Noble; Haskinsville, Noble; 
Keith’s, Jackson; MKennonsbure, 
Wayne; McCleary, Stock; Middle 
Creck, Jefferson; Mount Ephrain, 
Seneca; Mount Zion, buffalo; 
Nobleville, Noble;~ Olive Green, 
Sharon; Itado, Enoch; Renrock, 
Brookfield; Rich Valley, Sharon ; 
Ridge, Jackson ; Sarahsville, Center; 
Sharon, Sharon; South Olive, Olive ; 
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Summerfield, Marion; Whigville, 
Marion. 

EARLY RAILROAD PROJECTS. 


With the exception of a piece of 
the Central Ohio Railroad* (now the 
Baltimore & Ohio) about half a mile 
long, in the northeast corner of 
Beaver Township, Noble County 
was without a railroad from the 
time of its organization until the 
building of the C. & M., or Duck 
Creek Railroad in 1871-2. But rail 
roads were projected through this 
region prior to the organization of 
the county, and one was partially 
built. 

In 1849 a charter was granted to 
the Sharon Railroad Company to 
build a road from Sharon to the 
Muskingum Liver in Washington 
County. The incorporators were 
Elijah Stevens, Samuel Aikens, Jesse 
M, Stone, Oliver Keyser and Isaac 
Parrish; capital, $30,000. Provi- 
sion was made that after the com- 
pany was organized, by agreement 
of a majority of the directors and an 
increase of capital, the railroad might 
be extended to Marietta and to Cum- 
berland, or to either place. 

Hon. Isaac Parrish, who was then 
engaged in the milling business at 
Sharon, was the chief projector of 
the railroad, the primary object of 
which was to enable him to trans- 
port the flour from his mill to the 
Muskingum River, whence it could 
be taken by boat to southern mar- 
kets. The summer after the charter 
was obtained the work of grading 


*The Central Obio Railroad was completed from 
Bellaire to Coluinbus in 1853. 


was begun at. Sharon, and several 
miles of the road avere graded. But 
owing to a lack of capital and to 
disagreements among the railroad 
projectors, all the labor expended 
was without result. 
In February, 1858, by provision of 
the charter, and by permission of the 
court of Guernsey County, the di- 
rectors ordered an increase of capi- 
tal of $20,000 and the extension of 
the railroad to Cumberland. — In 
March, 1853, T. W. Peacock (after- 
wards president), was chosen one of 
the directors, and Ion. Isaac Parrish 
president. Next, it was proposed to 
build the road from Cumberland, 
Guernsey County, to MceConnels- 
ville, Morgan County ; and not long 
afterwards a bigger scheme pre- 
sented itself, and the ‘ Pittsburgh, 
Maysville and Cincinnati Railroad 
Company ” was organized with the 
object of building a railroad from 
the Ohio River at or near Steuben- 
ville to Maysville, Kentucky, and 
thence to Cincinnati, passing through 
the counties of Guernsey, Morgan, 
Athens, and onward in a southwest- 
erly direction. This was the famous 
“Calico” railroad project, — upon 
Which not less than $300,000 were 
expended during the next ten years, 
and though many miles of roadbed 
were constructed not a ratl was laid. 
Wretched misinanagement caused 
the total collapse of the company, 
and the scheme of building a great 
through line slumbered for inany 
years, finally to be revived ina new 
form and under a new company. 
In 1875 W. IL. and C. B. Stevens 
purchased that part of the property 
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lying between Oumberland and 
Washington, Guernsey County, un- 
der certain conditions. Through 
their efforts the line was completed 
between Cumberland and Point 
Pleasant, and operated under the 
name of the Eastern Ohio Railroad. 
In 1881-2 a syndicate was organ- 
ized by Hon. F. M. Atkinson, of 
Noble County. The Cincinnati, 
Wheeling and New York Railroad 
Company formed, Mr. Atkinson 
made its President, and the road ex- 
tended from Point Pleasant to Sene- 
caville and thence to Morgan Junction 
on the Baltimore and Ohio. The 
people of the northwestern part of 
Noble County invested heavily in 
the enterprise with disastrous results 
to themselves. The great through 
line remains in stufw quo and the 
affairs of the company are in an un- 
settled condition. According to the 
original plan the road was to follow 
the Beaver Fork of Will’s Creek, 
via Batesville. In the vicinity of 
that town a considerable portion of 
the road was graded. The road 
is still operated between Cumberland 
and Morgan Junction. 


AND MARIETTA RAITL- 


ROAD. 


In the fall of 1866 railroad meet- 
ings were lield in Marietta and Cald- 
well, and the project of a railroad 
from the former place to Point 
Pleasant was discussed. Ton. Wil- 
liam P. Cutler, of Marietta, was 
then the leader of the enterprise. 
The first public discussion of the 
matter in Noble County took place 
at a meeting held in Caldwell, on 


THE CLEVELAND 


Noy. 8, 1866. Sheriff Eliab Matheny 
presided, and D. 8. Spriges acted as 
secretary. A committee, consisting 
of Kev. George Fetters, D. S. Gibbs, 
and William Mckee was appointed 
to confer with the citizens of Mari- 
etta and Cumberland, to see if some 
arrangement could not be made 
whereby the old Southwestern 
(“Calico”) railroad should be ex- 
tended from Cumberland to Mari- 
etta. About this time and later other 
routes were discussed, and prelim- 
inary surveys made, one for a road 
along the East Fork of Duck Creek, 
and another along the West Fork of 
the same stream. 

At a meeting held at Cambridge, 
February 19, 1868, of delegates from 
Washington, Noble and Guernsey 
Counties, after conferring with 
Thomas W. Peacock, president of 
the Southwestern Railroad, it was 
decided that it was impracticable to 
avail themselves of the charter of 
that road, but still advisable to build 
a railroad up the valley of Duck 
Creek, through Caldwell and Cam- 
bridge. It was also resolved that a 
new and independent company be 
formed. Gen. A.J. Warner, of Ma- 
rietta, J. S. Foreman, of Caldwell, 
and E. W. Mathews of Cambridge, 
were appointed an executive com- 
mittee to carry out the provisions of 
the resolutions. 

In September, 1868, the Marietta 
and Pittsburgh Railroad Company 
was incorporated, and on the first of 
October it was announced that sub- 
scriptions for building the road 
would be received by the following 
named corporators: W. I. Frazier, 
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William W. Gidden, William C. 
Okey, Caldwell; and William P. 
Cutler and R. R. Dawes, Marietta. 
Through the exertions of these gen- 
tlemen and other prominent citizens 
the interest of the public was aroused, 
and the work of securing subscrip- 
tions and the right of way went for- 
ward auspiciously. To secure the 
road to Caldwell, Noble County was 
required to subscribe $60,000 and 
give the right of way. Every citi- 
zen agreed that a railroad was 
needed ; and the following item from 
a Caldwell paper of the date March 
25, 1869, will perhaps show as well as 
anything how much it was needed. 
The picture is not overdrawn : 

“ Mup.—Mud to the right of us, 
mud to the left of us, mud all around 
us; mud-bound and muddy, we sit 
in our sanctum with muddy boots, 
trembling at the prospect of a month 
of mud still ahead of us. We dream 
of mud and have dim visions of 
puffing locomotives and macada- 
mized roads crossing the dismal and 
almost impassable barrier that sepa- 
rates us from the outside world — 
and awaken in the morning to find 
mud everywhere we look, that defies 
description and laughs at all figures 
of rhetoric and arithmetic.” 

The sum of $175,000 having been 
secured in Washington and Noble 
Counties, it was decided to build 
from Marietta to Caldwell and the 
work began in the fall of 1869. In 
the first annual report of the board 
of directors, Dec. 8, 1869, Hon. W. 
P. Cutler, president of the road, 
gives the following facts relative to 
its history : 


“The charter of this company cov- 
ers the ground from Marietta, by 
way of Caldwell, to the. Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad 
near Uhrichsville in Tuscarawas 
County, with the design of connect- 
ing there both with that railroad 
and also, by way of New Phila- 
delphia, with Cleveland and all the 
more northern lines. The effort to 
secure foreign aid sufficient to jus- 
tify the undertaking of the entire 
line at once having failed, it was de- 
cided to accomplish the same object 
by constructing first that portion of 
the road lying between Marietta and 
Caldwell, leaving the remainder of 
the work to be accon plished with 
local means applicable to that pur- 
pose, aided by the credit resulting 
from the completion of so valuable 
a division of the road. 

“ An appeal was therefore made 
to the citizens of Washington and 
Noble Counties for subscriptions to 
the capital stock, which has resulted 
in a total subscription of $175,000. 
With this amount of actual capital 
secured, a contract was entered into 
with the firm of Warner, McArthur 


| & Co. to build the first 33 miles of 


the road, and to receive in payment 
$5,000 per mile cash, being the pro- 
ceeds of the above subscription ; 
$4,000 per mile in capital stock, and 
$8,000 per mile in first mortgage 
seven per cent bonds at par; thus 
making in all $17,000 for the fin- 
ished road; the work to be done in 
two years from the 11th of May, 
1869 * * * Under this contract 
the work has been commenced and 
vigorously prosecuted. Track-laying 
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will commence as early in the spring 
as the weather and the state of the 
embankment will permit.” 

At the meeting at which the above 
report was submitted the following 
were unanimously elected directors 
for the ensuing year: William P. 
Cutler, R. R. Dawes, James Dutton, 
Samuel Shipman, William H. Frazier, 


David McKee and Thomas Green. 


The work was continued in 1870 and 
1871, and in September of the latter 
year trains were running between 
Dudley and Marietta. About the 
same time a vigorous canvass was 
inaugurated to secure subscriptions 
and the right of way for the exten- 
sion of the line from Caldwell to 
Point Pleasant. In November, 1871, 
trains began running between - Cald- 
well and Marietta. Before the end 
‘of the year it was announced that 
the requisite amount had been raised 
for the extension of the road to Cam- 
bridge. The line was completed to 
Point Pleasant in August, 1872, and 
to Cambridge in the fall of the same 
year. In 1874 the road was com- 
pleted to Canal Dover, its present 
northern terminus, where it connects 
with lines running north and east. 
At Cambridge it crosses the Balti- 
moreand Ohio Railroad, and at New- 
comerstown the Pan-Handle Line, 
thus affording important connections 
with both the east and the west. 
The company, organized uider the 
name of the Marietta & Pittsburgh 
Railroad Company, afterwards be- 
came the Marietta, Pittsburgh & 
Cleveland, and is now known as the 
Cleveland & Marietta Railroad Com- 
pany. The length of the line from 


Marietta to Canal 
miles. 

For the construction of the road 
through the county the citizens of 
Noble raised in all about $115,000. 
The right of way was all given with 
the exception of asmall portion, the 
cost of which did not exceed $500. 
Among the Noble County men who 
were especially active in securing the 
road may be mentioned on. William 
H. Frazier, one of the directors; Ful- 
ton Caldwell, F. G. Okey, Judge A. 
P. Jennings, David Gouchenour and 
William W. Glidden. Several others 
did effective service in securing sub- 
scriptions in their respective neigh- 
borhoods. Mr. Glidden had charge 
of the matter of securing the right 
of way, and his canvass was very 
thorough and successful. 

The C. & M. Railroad has had the 
usual experience of small local lines. 
It early became financially bankrupt, 
and passed into the hands of Gen. 
A.J. Warner as receiver. In 1877 
it was sold at Cambridge for the 
sum of $200,000, and bid in by Cyrus 
W. Field and others. Under its 
present management the road is 
being improved on an extensive scale, 
and the track re-laid with steel rails. 

The company was re-organized July 
14, 1886, with A. T. Wikoff, George 
Kk. Nash, OC. C. Pickering, William 
Quinn and J. I. Kidd as incorpora- 
tors. July 15, 1886, the following 
directors were chosen: Morris Kk. 
Jesup and John W. Ellis, of New 
York, and A. J. Warner, A. T. Wi- 
koff and George K. Nash, of Ohio, 
General A. T. Wikoff was elected 
president of the company, and G,. Kt. 


Dover is 98 
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Candee, of New York, secretary anc 
treasurer. General Wikoff, as re- 
ceiver of the road, had previously 
been its manager for some time. 


THE BELLAIRE, ZANESVILLE & CINCIN- 


NATI RAILWAY. 


The project of a narrow-gauge rail- 
road from Zanesville to Caldwell and 
eastward was discussed as early as 
1871, and in that year the Zanesville, 
Cumberland & Caldwell Railroad 
Company was incorporated. In the 
following year a number of local 
capitalists and citizens associated 
together for the purpose of securing 
a railroad through Belmont, Monroe, 
Noble, Guernsey and Muskingum 
Counties, to be called the Bellaire, 
Woodfield & Zanesville Railroad. 
Neither of these projects matured, 
the attention of many of those inter- 
ested being diverted to the work of 
extending the Duck Creek Railroad 
(C. & M.) from Caldwell northward. 

The Bellaire & Southwestern Rail- 
road (narrow-gauge) was built be- 
tween Bellaire and Woodsfield in the 
years 1876-9, and was formally 
opened between the two places on 
Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 27, 1879. 
The company was organized with E. 
G. Morgan as president, but the act- 
ual work of building the road was 
performed under the efficient super- 
intendence of Col. S. L. Mooney, 
president. Immediately after the 
completion of the road to Woods- 
field, measures were taken to provide 
for its extension westward to Sum- 
merfield and Caldwell. Meantime. 
in December, 1879, J. I. Sullivan, of 


Bellaire, and I. M. Atkinson, of 


1 Batesville, projected a new and dis- 


tinct road, to be called the Bellaire, 
Beaver Valley & Shawnee Railroad, 
which was to connect with the B. & 
S. W. at Jerusalem, Monroe County, 
and run westward tothe Muskingum 
River. One of the proposed routes 
was by way of Senecaville and the 
“Calico” Railroad to Cumberland, 
and thence to McConnelsville; the 
other, by way of Muddy Fork of 
Will’s Creck and Little Buffalo to 
Sarahsville, and thence to Caldwell 
and Beverly.  Supscriptions were 
taken for this road, and for a time 
railroad matters were very lively, es- 
pecially in the eastern part of the 
county. The projected Beaver Val- 
ley road ultimately became merged 
in the Cincinnati, Wheeling & New 
York, or “Calico,” of which Ion. 
¥. M. Atkinson became president; 
and the prospect, in 1880, and 1881, 
that this road was to become a great 
through line, caused the abandon- 
ment of the projected extension from 
Jerusalem w/a Batesville to Seneca- 
ville. 

December 16, 1879, an enthusiastic 
ailroad meeting was held at Sum- 
merfield to consider the matter of 
extending the B. & S. W. road from 
Woodsfield to the Muskingum River. 
The sentiment of the citizens was al- 
most unanimous in favor of the pro- 
posal. Then followed incetines and 
discussions in the eastern townships 
of the county, and great interest was 
awakened. The people of Summer- 
field and vicinity began the work of 
securing the right of way, and sub- 


| scriptions in January, 1880. Then the 


project slumbered) for a while, and 
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railroad talk appeared to lose its in- 
terest for nearly a year. At amecting 
held at Caldwell, in December, 1880, 
Colonel ILurlburt spoke in behalf of 
the railroad company. W. W. Glid- 
den, Fulton Caldwell, J. W. Tipton, 
Sr., W. W. Collins, George A. Smith, 
D. 8. Spriggs and R. P. Summers 
were appointed a comniittee to look 
after the interests of Caidwell and to 
take action to secure the road. The 
railroad company proposed to iron, 
equip and run the road, provided the 
people living between Woodsfield 
and Caldwell would give the right of 
way, and subscribe enough money to 
grade the road and furnish ties. This 
required a subscription of over 
$100,000 for the thirty-five miles of 
road between the two towns. At this 
time the managers of the enterprise 
talked of making the road a through 
line to Chillicothe and Cincinnati, 
running to Beverly or McConnels- 
ville, and thence westward. 

In September, 1881, the requisite 
amount having been subscribed, the 
subscriptions were turned over to the 
railroad company, who issued a bond 
to build the road from Woodsfield to 
Caldwell, w/a Louisville, Summer- 
field, Freedom and Sarahsville. 
Ground was broken for the exten- 
sion in October, 1881. Among the 
citizens of Noble County to whom 
especial credit is due for their labors 
in behalf of this road we mention 
the following names, copied from a 
local paper dated August, 1881: 


William W. Glidden, Fulton Cald- | 


well, ‘John W. Tipton, Sr., F. G. 
Okey, Irvin Belford, George A. 
Smith, William Young, John Lem- 


max, L. W. Finley, Benjamin Dan- 
ford, Jacob Hamilton and Charles 
Oblinger. Many others might be 
named, but suffice it to say that the 
best citizens generally aided the 
project according to their financial 
ability. 

While Noble County was prepar- 
ing for the extension of the B. & §. 
W. Railroad, Zanesville capitalists or- 
ganized the Zanesville & Southeast- 
ern Railroad Company, with the 
avowed purpose of building a narrow- 
gauge road from Zanesville to Bev- 
erly, to connect at some point with 
the B. & S. W. when the latter 
should be extended west from Cald- 
well. In January, 1882, this com- 
pany was consolidated with the Bo& 
S. W., forming the Bellair, Zanes- 
ville & Cincinnati Railway Com- 
pany. During the same year the pro- 
posed route to Beverly was aban- 
doned, and instead it was decided to 
build from Zanesville ow Chandlers- 
ville and Cumberland to Caldwell. 
Zanesville and Muskingum County 
responded liberally, pledging over 
$200,000 to the road, and work was 
soon begun in Muskinguin County. 

August J, 1883, the B., Z«#& C. 
was opened to Summerfield. Novem- 
ber 29, the first regular passenger 
train ran over the completed road 
from Caldwell to Zanesville, and 
December 3, 1883, the first passenger 
train ran from Sunnnerfield to Zanes- 
ville. Owing to heavy rains and in- 
sufficient ballast upon the roadbed 
traftic was suspended between Sum- 
merfield) and Cumberland 
most of the following winter, but re- 
the entire line in the 


during 


sumed over 
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spring of 1884. The distance from 
Bellair to Zanesville is 112 miles, 
and the route is through one of the 
most hilly and picturesque regions in 
Ohio. 

The B., Z. & C. passed into the 
hands of I. H. Burgoon, receiver, in 


CHAPTER 


June, 1886, but is still running under 
the old name. The rolling stock has 
recently been increased, and the road 
is being improved rapidly. It is a 
great benefit and convenience to a 
wide .extent of country formerly 
without railroad facilities. 
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\ | OBLE County, the latest formed | picturesque. 


of the eighty-eight counties in 

Ohio, lies in the southeastern portion 
of the State and is situated south of 
Guernsey ; west of Belmont and Mon- 
roe, north of Washington, and east 
of Muskingum and Morgan. Terri- 
torially, it is among the smallest 
counties in the State, having an area 
of 404 square miles or 258,560 acres. 
The surface is very hilly, vet there 
is but little waste land, as nearly 
every eleyation can be cultivated 
from its base to its summit. The 
scenery is pleasing and attractive. 


and in many places borders on the ! 


The climate is agree- 
able and healthy. The soil is largely 
of limestone formation and is strong 
and productive, well adapted to 
grasses, fruits and cereals. The 
country is especially well adapted 
to grazing. Mixed farming prevails 
and a great variety of products is to 
be found. Wool-growing and tobacco- 
raising are two branches of industry 
which are especially successful and 
profitable here. 

The rocks represented in the county 
are of the Devonian age and consist 
of carboniferous rocks, fossiliferous 
limestone, shale and sandstone. Lime- 
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stone is abundant, and good sandstone 
for building purposes is found in many 
localities. Ion ore, said to be of ex- 
cellent quality, is found at several 
points. Brine for salt-making can be 
found almost any where in the county, 
and petroleum has been produced for 
some years on the west fork of Duck 
Creek. 

Noble County has no large streams. 


Three creeks —Buffalo Fork, Seneca 


Fork and Beaver Fork of Will’s Creek, 
with their lesser tributaries, drain the 
northern and northeastern part of the 
county. These streams flow in a 
general northwesterly direction, ulti- 
mately mingling their waters with 
the Muskingum. The western town- 
ships of the county are drained by 
Meigs Creek and Olive Green Creek 
and their branches —all small in this 
county — which are also received by 
the Muskingum. Duck Creek, a trib- 
utary of the Ohio, has three principal 
branches in this county, known as 
the East, West and Middle Forks. 
These streams, the course of which is 
southerly or southeasterly, drain a 
large area of the eastern, southeastern 
and central parts of the county. The 
bottom Jands are not extensive, but 
are rich and productive. 

The county is supplied with good 
railroad facilities; contains several 
crowing towns, and, for an old-settled 
community, is rapidly increasing its 
wealth and extending its improye- 
ments. s 

COAL.” 
Aside from its economic features, 
* Condensed from Report of the Geological Sur- 


vey of Ohio, vol. V. chap. XIX, by C. Newton 
Brown. ° 


the geology of Noble County presents 
little that is interesting to the general 
reader. The county lies within the 
coal measures and contains two prin- 
cipal coal seams—the lower, that 
generally designated as the Pitts- 
burgh coal; the other, known hitherto 
as the Cumberland, we will here 
style the Meigs Creek coal, as it is 
thus denominated in the latest geo- 
logical report of the State. 

The Meigs Creek coal, which ap- 
pears to be identical with the Sewick- 
ley coal of the Pennsylvania series, 
is the most important coal formation 
found in Morgan, Noble and parts of 
Muskingum and Guernsey Counties. 
It lies about 250 to 260 feet above 
the crinoidal limestone, and from 80 
to 100 feet above the Pittsburgh 
coal. The coal is of an inferior 
quality, containing much sulphur, 
and when burned leaves «a large 
amount of ashes and clinkers. It 
contains but 88 to 48 per cent of 
fixed carbon. Most of the coal seam 
has in it a tough streak from two to 
six inches thick, near the center of 
the seam, which, if not carefully 
picked “out, seriously injures the 
quality of the coal. 

The most important district of the 
Meigs Creek coal includes that part 
of Morgan County east. of the Mus- 
kingum River, the southeastern part 
of Muskingum County, all of Noble, 
and the southwestern part of Guern- 
sey. Through this area, the Meigs 
Creek coal is the only coal above 
drainage that can ever be mined ina 
large way. There is a large area of 
coal in eastern Morgan and western 
Noble Counties, 4 to 44 feet in thick- 
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ness, that could easily be reached by 
railroads in the valleys of Meigs and 
Olive Green Creeks. 

Every township in Noble County 
except Buffalo contains this coal. 
The best areas are in the western and 
southern parts of the county. The 
valleys of the west fork of Duck 
Creek, in the central part, and of 
Buffalo, Seneca and Beaver Forks of 
Will’s Creek, in the northern part, 
cut out large areas of the seam. ‘The 
seam will average for the whole 
county very nearly four feet. In 
some places.it is found to be five 
feet, but frequently not more than 
two and one-half or three feet. In 
some parts of the county a “ roof 
coal,” twelve to eighteen inches 
thick, is found six to eighteen inches 
above the main seam. 

Brookfield Township is especially 
rich in the Meigs Creek coal. Most 
of the coal used in Cumberland is 
mined in this township. The coal 
exists in all parts cf the township, 
except in the extreme northeast 
corner. In the eastern and northern 
parts, the coal is high in the hills; 
but in the southern and western 
parts it is only a few feet above the 
creek valleys. In the southwest 
quarter of section 4, on IL. ©. Ifun- 
ter’s land, measurement of the coal 
section resulted as follows: Dard 
shale, good roof ; coal, eleven inches ; 
slate parting, one-half inch; coal, 
sixteen inches; clay, or slate parting, 
two inches; coal, twelve inches; 
hard slate, with ferriferous sandstone, 
one-fourth to one-half inch; coal, 
twelve inches; clay. On George 
McEndries’ land, the same coal is 
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mined, appearing practically the 
same. 

Thirty to forty feet below the coal 
in the northern parts of Brookfield 
there isa ledge of fine-grained, tough 
sandstone which makes an excellent 
quality of building stone. The ledge 
is about fifteen fect thick. Ilere 
was quarried the main part of the 
stone used in the construction of the 
Guernsey County court house. 

The coal has been opened and 
mined for local supply on almost 
every farm in Brookfield where there 
is an outcrop. At John Dickson’s 
steam mill in the northwest quarter 
of section 31, the coal showed 
the following section: clay, shale 
roof, poor; coal, six inches; clay 
parting, often with ferriferous sand- 
stone, one-half inch ; coal, thirteen 
inches; hard slate, full of ferriferous 
sandstone, one-half inch; coal twen- 
ty-eight inches; clay.  ILfere the 
total seam is four feet. In some 
places it reaches four and one-half or 
five feet. On John A. Thrap’s land, 
in the northwest quarter of section 
22, the following was found to 
be a section of the Meigs Creek 
coal: Clay, shale roof, poor; coal, 
slaty and poor, six inches; clay part- 
ing, one inch; coal, fifteen inches; 
hard slate parting, one-half inch; 
coal, eleven inches; black slate, two 
inches; coal, thirteen inches; clay. 
The average of the three analyses of 
the Brookfield Township coal isas fol- 
lows: Moisture, 3.41 per cent; vola- 
tile combustible matter, 40.80 3 fixed 
earbon, 45.413 ash, 10.88. 
portion of 
cent. 


The pro- 


sulphur was 5.81 per 
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The mark of a higher coal was 
found in the southwest quarter of 
section 18 in Brookfield Township, 
at a distance by the barometer of 215 
feet. The blossom indicated at least 
24 feet of coal. This coal was opened 
many years ago and taken to Cum- 
berland for making coke, but the 
thinness of the seam and the distance 
from the railroad caused it to be 
abandoned. On sections 9 to 16 a 
coal mark was found, 160 to 180 feet 
above the Meigs Creek coal, but no 
openings could be found. Nowhere 
in the township was seen any coals 
below the Meigs Creek formation. 

“In Buffalo Township, states the 
geologist, “nothing could be found 
of the Meigs Creek coal, as the land 
is all too low for it. It is possible that 
there are a very few outliers of the 
coal in the tops of some of the highest 
points in the southeast corner of the 
township, but if there should be, 
they would be of no practical value.” 

There is very little of the Meigs 
Creek coal in Noble Township. 
There area few outliers in the east cen- 
tral part and in the southwest corner. 
Several openings worked for local 
supply have been made in the west- 
ern outliers, but none in the eastern. 
At Hiramsburg, in section 13,a mine 
is worked for local use. The coal is 
here found to be from 4 to 43 feet 
thick, and 258 feet above the crinoi- 
dal limestone. 

There is a large area of the Meigs 
Creek coal in Sharon Township. In 
the eastern part the coal is well up 
in the hills, but in the western and 
southern parts it is low. Little of it 
has been carried away by the creek. 


The coal is thiekest in the southern 
part of the township, where it is 
from +4 to 44 feet. In the northern 
part it is 8 to 384 feet thick. The 
roof is usually bad, and mines have 
to be thoroughly timbered. Marks 
of a thin coal, 160 to 170 feet above 
the Meigs Creek were discovered in 
sections 8 and 10 of this township. 
A fine-grained sandstone, suitable for 
building or flagging, lies 30 or 40 feet 
below the Meigs Creek coal. 

in Olive Township the Meigs 
Creek coal is found in the eastern 
and western parts, but through the 
central portion it hasbeen cut out by 
the broad and deep valley of Duck 
Creek. The eastern area is made up 
of a few outliers and narrow strips 
in the top of the ridge. The west- 
ern area is found in the watershed 
between the west fork of Duck 


Creek and Big Olive Creek. 
Although high in the ridge, 


there is a good area of solid cox. 
In the western part of the township 
several mines have been worked, 
but are now abandoned. The coal 
was found to be thin, except in the 
extreme southern portion. Near the 
northwest corner of the township is 
an old mine, with the coal 25 to 3 
feet thick, rarely 34 feet. In section 
28 the average thickness was found 
to be about 3 feet, with a “tough 
streak,” 3 to 4 inches near the top 
of the seam. In section 35 the coal 
is said to be 3 feet, 9 inches to 4 
feet thick, with a tough streak near 
the center of the seam. 

A section of this coal, found on the 
land of Ezra Davis, in the northeast 
quarter of section 13, Olive Township, 
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measured as, follows: Clay, shale 
roof, fair; hard, black, raw slate, 2 
inches; coal, 12 inches; hard, black 
slate, $ inch; coal, 21 inches; tough 
streak, 3 inches; coal, 24 inches; 
clay. In the southwest quarter of 
section 12, the coal measures only 3 
to 34 feet, with a tough streak at the 
top. 

In Jackson Township is a larger 
area of the Meigs Creek coal than in 
any other township of the county. 
Only the largest creeks cut down 
through the coal, and they take out 
only very narrow strips. In the 
northeastern corner of the township 
the coal is well up in the hills; but 
to the south and west it drops rapid- 


ly, soon coming close to the level of | 


the valleys. In the northeastern 
quarter of section 12 in this town- 
ship the Meigs Creek coal gives the 
following section: Shale; coal, poor, 
18 to 24 inches; clay, 14 to 18 inches; 
coal, + to 43 feet; clay. On William 
Taylor’s land, in the southwest quar- 
ter of section 10, the Meigs Creek 
coal measured 53 feet, and was re- 
ported as being over 6 feet in one 
part of the mine. The coal from this 
mine makes a gray ash, and leaves 
no clinkers. 

On Keith’s land, in the northwest 
quarter of section 8, Jackson Town- 
ship, the coal gave the following sec- 
tion: Clay, shale roof, poor; coal, 84 
to 4 feet; clay, 1 to 3 inches; coal, 
6 feet for bottom, 4 to 6 inches; clay. 
On Keasoner’s Run in section 19, a 
thick sandstone comes down on top 
of the coal, which is here from 3 feet 
8 inches to 4 feet thick. Above the 
sandstone is a thick, white limestone, 


non-fossiliferous. In section 25, on 
Cat Run, traces of another coal were 
found 50 to 60 feet above the Meigs 
Creek; and in sections 28 and 33 
traces of two upper coals were found, 
one 250 feet and the other 162 feet 
above the Meigs Creek coal. The 
highest is 18 inches thick; the thick- 
ness of the other is unknown. 

In Jefferson Township, on land of 
John E. Williams, in the northeast 
quarter of section 34, a coal section 
was measured with the following re- 
sult : Limestone ; bone coal, 6 inches; 
coal, 8 inches; slate, 1 inch; coal, 14 
inches ; slate parting, $ inch; coal, 12 
inches ; clay, 12 to 18 inches; coal, 16 
to 22 inches; parting, 2 inches; coal, 
24 inches; clay, 2 to 4 feet; lime- 
stone, exposed, 2 feet. The roof coal, 
here unusually well developed, is 
taken down and used with the reg- 
ular seam. There is a large portion 
of Jefferson Township containing the 
Meigs Creek coal, but little of it is 
as thick as in the section above given. 
The roof coal seldom exceeds 18 to 
20 inches at other places. 

There is a large area of coal in Elk 
Township that could easily be reached 
by a railroad traversing the east fork 
of Duck Creek. The Meigs Creek 
coal is reported to be the same as the 
Stafford coal of Monroe County. 
Through the northern part of the 
township there is a thin coal about 60 
feet below the Meigs Creek. A sec- 
tion of the latter, measured on the 
farm of ugh Robinson, in the south- 
west quarter of section 13, township 
6, range 7, resulted as follows: Iard 
shale; coal, 30 inches; clay, 12 inches ; 
coal, 14 to 15 inches; bone coal, 4 
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inches; coal, 13 inches ; slate parting, 
4 to 4 inch; coal, 18 inches; clay, 2 
to 4 feet; limestone, 16 feet; shaly 
sandstone. ~ 

In Enoch Township the coal lies 
high in the ridges, consequently the 
area of first-class coal is less than in 
Jefferson and Elk Townships. The 
coal is found in two ridges, with 
their spurs running northwest and 
southeast through the township, and 
dividing the waters of the West 
Fork, Middle Fork and East Fork of 
Duck Creek. A sample from Wil- 
ham  Lincicome’s mine, southeast 
quarter of section 32, was analyzed 
as follows: Moisture, 2.18 per cent ; 
volatile combustible matter, 41.75; 
fixed carbon, 45.92; ash, 10.15. 
There was also found 4.02 per cent 
of sulphur. 

In the southwestern part of Enoch 
and the western part of Jefferson, 
where the coal touches the line of 
the Cleveland and Marietta Railroad, 
it was formerly mined for shipping, 
but the mines are now abandoned. 

The coal in Stock Township is well 
up in the hills, and a large amount 
of it has been cut out by the broad 
valley of the East Fork of Duck 
Creek. Over the entire township 
the coal ranges from 3% to 5 feet in 
thickness, probably averaging a lit- 
tle over 4 feet. In the southwest 
quarter of section 25, on land of 
William Taylor, in this township. 
The coal revealed the following sec- 
tion: Clay, or soft clay shale; coal, 
13 inches; slate parting, 1 inch; 
coal, 16 inches; bone coal and slate, 
4 inches; coal, 26 inches; clay. 

The Meigs Creek coal is found in 


the tops of the high ridges in the 
eastern part of Center Township. 
The area of marketable coal, though 
comparatively small, will probably 
be sufficient to supply the local de- 
mand for several years. The coal is 
reported as averaging about 4 feet. 
In the eastern part of the township 
there is a thick sandstone a few feet 
above the coal, continuous for sey- 
eral miles. 

Marion Township holds considera- 
ble Meigs Creek coal, although it is 
quite high in the hills. On the 
northwest quarter of section 1 of this 
township, on land of W. H. Craig, 
a section of coal was measured as 
follows: Shale, roof coal, J8 to 24 
inches; clay shale, 18 inches; coal, 
12 inches; slate $ to 1 inch; coal, 12 
inches; bone coal or tough streak, 5 
inches ; coal, 17 inches, clay, 1 to 3 
feet; limestone. In the B., Z. & C. 
Rk. R. cut at Freedom, in the 
southeast quarter of section 2, Mari- 
on Township, a section of a coal 113 
feet, by barometer, above the Meigs 
Creek coal, measured as_ follows: 
Soil, soft, shaly sandstone, 4 feet ; 
soft clay shale, blue and yellow, 10 
feet; coal, 12 inches; clay, 5 inches ; 
coal, 5 inches; clay. 

About Freedom, and in the west- 
ern part of Marion Township, a thick 
ledge of sandstone is found from two 
to four feet above the Meigs Creek 
coal, and often forty feet thick. In 
the ridge which runs north from 
Summerfield, the coal is often want- 
ing, and always thin when found. 

On William Craig’s land in the 
northeast quarter of section 13, Ma- 
rion Township, the coal is mined, and 
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was found to measure as follows: hea in the mine of Samuel 


Shale; roof coal, twenty to twenty- 
four inches; clay, eighteen to twenty- 
four inches; coal, fone to six inches ; 
clay parting, one-half inch; coal, 
twenty-four inches; bone coal or 
slate, two to three inches; coal, 
tventy to twenty-two inches; clay, 
two to four feet; limestone in 
layers, with slate between, ten feet, 
exposed. This coal was analyzed 
and found to contain: Moisture, 1.86 
per cent; volatile combustible mat- 
ter, 39.63; fixed carbon, 45.92; ash, 
12.59. It also contains 6.10 per eae 
of sulphur, and has a specific gravity 
of 1.376. It was reported by the 
miners that in parts of this mine the 
roof coal was replaced by a white 
non-fossiliferous limestone, the clay 
between the roof coal and the main 
seain being found all regular between 
the white limestone and the regular 
seam. The coal is opened and 
worked for winter supply in almost 
every farm in the township, and is 
seldom found less than four feet in 
thickness. As the coal is well up in 
the hills, it can casily be reached by 


‘ailroads. The B., Z. & C. railroad 
crosses the ridge far above the 
coal. 


In Seneca Township there is very 
little of the Meigs Creek coal, it being 
found only in the highest ridges. 
The ridge between Beaver Fork and 
Seneca Fork of Will’s Creek holds 
quite a large outlier which furnishes 
coal for the adjoining farmers. The 
dividing ridge between Seneva Fork 
and Buffalo Fork of Will’s Creek holds 
the largest area of coal in the town- 
ship. This is worked near Mount 


McConnell in the northwest quarter 
of section 83-and gives the following 
section: Hard. shale; bone coal, or 
hard black slate, sixteen inches; good 
coal, eight inches; clay shale, eight 
to eighteen inches; coal, ten inches; 
parting, one-half to one inch; coal, 
fifteen inches; parting, one to two 
inches; coal, twenty inches; clay. 
The roof coal is left for roof, the clay 
shale being taken out of the entries, 
and in the rooms it is thrown back 
as it falls down. No higher coal 
marks were found in the township. 
A faint mark of the Pittsburgh coal 
was found at one place only. 

Wayne Township has only a few 
outhers of the Meigs Creek coal in 
the northeast corner. The coal is in 
the very top of the hills, and, so far 
as could be ascertained, rather thin. 
It has been opened in the southeast 
quarter of section 21, and in the 
northwest quarter of section 28; in 
both places it was reported to be 
about three feet thick. A faint coal 
mark was seen fifty to fifty-five feet 
below the Meigs Creek coal, but no 
trace was found of the Pittsburgh 
coal, which ought to be a little lower. 
A few feet below the Meigs Creek 
coal is found a thick sandstone which 
is very nearly continuous in the 
northeastern part of Wayne and in 
the northwestern part of Beaver 
Township. 

The northern and southern parts 
of Beaver Township have considera- 
ble of the Meigs Creek coal, while in 
the central part, it has been entirely 
cut away by Beaver Fork of Will’s 
Creek, running west through the 
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Township. On the land of II. C. 
Reed, in the southeast quarter of 
section 17, the coal is mined for the 
Williamsburg market. A section is 
as follows: Sandstone; shale, eight- 
een inches; coal, sixteen inches: 
clay, sixteen inches; slate two inches; 
coal thirty inches; clay parting, two 
inches; coal, twenty-four inches; 
clay, two to four feet; limestone. 

It is said that several years ago a 
coal from three to four feet thick was 
dug out of the creek bed at ninety- 
two feet below Reed’s coal bank. 
The lower coal was sought farther to 
the south and west, but never found. 
If this be true, we are here upon the 
western edge of the valuable area of 
the Pittsburgh coal, extending east- 
ward to the Ohio iver 

In section 1, Beaver Township, the 
Meigs Creck coal is three feet thick. 
In the northwest quarter of section 
8 a strong coal mark was found 
ninety to 100 feet above the Meigs 
Creek coal. No openings into the 
upper seam were found. On Will- 
iam Lashley’s land, in the southwest 
quarter of section 26, the Meigs 
Creek coal was found four and a half 
feet thick, with two thin partings 
dividing the coal seam into three 
nearly equal parts. The roof coal 
was from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches thick, and six to twelve inches 
above the main seam, from which it 
is separated by clay. 

The Meigs Creek coal is the same 
coal that is worked in Belmont Coun- 
ty, and there known as the Upper 
Barnesville From the re- 
searches of the geologist it is quite 
evident that the coal area of Noble 


coal. 


County is large and important, and 
though only slightly developed as 
yet, the time will doubtless come 
When mining will be one of the most 
important industries of the county. 


SALT. 


This primary staple was developed 
at an early day in the history of this 
part of the State. Being one of the 
indispensable requisites at the time 
of the first settlement of the State, it 
was brought from the cast on pack- 
horses at the cost of 20 cents per 
pound, Dr. Ilildreth says that the 
“oreat scarcity of it was a source of 
annoyance to the people. The ani- 
mals suffered from its want, and 
when ranging the woods visited the 
clay banks which contained saline 
particles. And here necessity proved 
the mother of invention and pointed 
out the superficial source of the vast 
reservoir of that article so necessary 
for the healthful existence of animal 
life, of which the Indians from the 
earliest times had been cognizant, 
but had kept as an inviolable secret. 
In fact, all the saline sources first: 


utilized were indicated by the 
swamps or springs of — brackish 


water frequented by the deer and 
buffalo. It is said that the first salt 
produced in this part of Ohio was 
made by a party from Marietta in 
1794, on a branch of the Scioto, a 
short distance from Chillicothe, the 
locality having been pointed out by 
a person who had been a prisoner 
with the Indians. In 1795 a locality 
was discovered in a similar way on 
Salt Creek, in) Muskinguin County, 
and “in the summer of 1796 a coim- 
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pany was formed at Marietta of fifty 
shareholders at $1.50 each, making a 
capital of $75. Twenty-four kettles 
were bought in Pittsburgh and trans- 
ported by water to Duncan’s Falls, 
and thence by pack-horses about 
seven miles to the salt licks. A well 
was dug near the edge of the creek, 
fifteen feet deep, down to the rock 
which formed the bed of the stream, 
through the crevices in which the 
salt water came to the surface. The 
trunk of a hollow sycamore tree 
three feet in diameter was settled 
into the well and bedded in the rock 
below, so as to exclude the fresh 
water. <A furnace was built of two 
ranges, containing twelve kettles in 
each, a shed erected over the furnace, 
and a small cabin for the workmen. 
The water from the well was raised 
Dyewsweep and pole. * * * By 
the aid of one man to chop and haul 
wood with a yoke of oxen they could 
make about one hundred pounds of 
salt in twenty-four hours, requiring 
5,000 gallons of water. * * * * 
Thus was made the first salt in the 
Muskingum Valley.” The company 
was kept up for three or four years. 
The works afterward became the 
property of the State, and were 
leased at a fixed rent until no person 
would pay the rent, and they were 
abandoned, Although some salt was 
afterward made on the Muskingum, 
it was not until 1820 and later that 
the industry became important on 
that river. Up to that time the inhab- 
itants of southeastern Ohio had been 
supplied with salt principally from 
the Kanawha Salt Works in West 
Virginia. 


Salt-making was one of the early 
industries of the Duck Creek Valley. 
Silas Thorla from Massachusetts, 
entered the land on which the village 
of Olive now is, and began salt-mak- 
ing there in 1814. He had previously 
been ‘to the Kanawha salt-works, 
where he had worked long enough to 
learn the process and earn a little 
money with which to make a begin- 
ning. At that time salt was worth 
$2 a bushel and the supply hitherto 
had been brought by the settlers on 
pack-horses from great distances. 
3y means of a spring-pole and rude 
apparatus operated entirely by hand, 
a well was dug about 200 feet deep. 
Its location was near the railroad 
at the north end of Olive, close by 
the stream known as Salt Itun, on 
the lot now owned by James Mc- 
Cune. A deer-lick, much frequented 
in early years, led to the discovery 
of salt water here. The well was 
cased with wooden tubing, a pump 
put in, with a blind horse as its mo- 
tive power, and the water was received 
in a number of troughs, fashioned 
from the trunks of large trees. 
For boiling the water all the kettles 
in the settlement that could be 
spared by their owners were bor- 
rowed and put in use. The salt-well 
was also a gas-well and oil-well, and 
at times these products of the earth 
seriously interfered with the process 
of salt manufacturing.* 

tobert McKee, who at first work- 
ed for Thorla, afterwards married 
Thorla’s sister and took an interest 
in the business. Thenceforth the 


(See article on “Gas and Petroleum” in this 
chapter.’’) 
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establishment was known as McKee’s 
Salt-works. . Silas Thorla died early, 
but the business was carried on by 
McKee until the competition of the 
various salt-works on the Muskingum 
River had reduced the price of salt 
to 50 cents a bushel, when the works 
were abandoned. Altogether they 
were in operation nearly twenty 
years, and to supply fuel for boiling, 
nearly all the wood had been cut off 
from the neighboring hills. Some of 
the salt was marketed in Barnesville, 
but most of it was bought by cus- 
tomers who came to the works 
for it. 

A half-mile from the deer-lick at 
Olive, or a mile, following the 
windings of the run, was a similar 
lick. A well defined path, worn 
deep into the earth by the hoofs of 
_elk, deer and buffalo, led from one 
lick to the other. About a year 
after Thorla started his salt-works, 
Robert Caldwell, John Caldwell and 
Tsaac Hill, the latter an Englishman, 
dug a well at the upper lick, and, 
with an outfit somewhat similar to 
Thorla’s began boiling salt. The 
business was continued for some 
years, all the salt being used to sup- 
ply the local demand. 

The McKee and Caldwell Salt- 
wells were the earliest, and for many 
years the only wells of the kind in 
the valley. In 1861 William Young 
and others formed a company and 
bored for salt at South Olive and 
erected a furnace which was man- 
aged successfully and_ profitably. 
During war-times salt was exceed- 
ingly scarce and the product of the 
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In the oil excitement the farm on 
Which the salt-well was. situated 
came into the possession of the 
Syracuse Oil and Salt Company, and 
thence into the hands of W. B. 
Ostrander, of Syracuse, N.Y. In 
1871 an association known as the 
South Olive Salt Company, consist- 
ing of A. Ilaines, J. W. Campbell, 
P. M. Jordan, W. D. Guilbert and 
others, purchased the works. After- 
ward David Gouchenour and W. D. 
Guilbert bought the interests of the 
other shareholders and carried on 
the business until 1875. When they 
took hold of the works salt was 
worth $2.25, but its subsequent 
decline to 90 cents made the indus- 
try unprofitable. Mr. Guilbert  esti- 
mates that the cost of manufacture 
was not less than $1.50 per barrel. 
The brine from the well was not so 
strong asin the Muskingum Liver salt- 
wells, and the proprietors were con- 
seqently unable to compete with the 


| Muskingum saltmakers. Salt contin- 


ued to be made at intervals at South 
Olive until 1877, when the works 
were entirely abandoned. The well 
was 200 feet deep, and the furnace 
when run at its full capacity made 
about 80 barrels of salt per week. 
In 1876 Messrs. Gouchenour & Gil- 
bert bored another salt-well. In 
1877 the old salt-well suddenly took 
a strange freak and became an oil- 
well. In the space of 80 days about 
seven carloads or 350 barrels of oil 
were pumped from it. The well has 
produced no oil since. 

After Young started the works at 
South Olive, another well was bored 


works readily sold at $5 per barrel. | by Rodney Severance, from Morgan 


11 
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County, about a halfmile 


then abandoned. Salt is no longer 
reckoned among the products of 
Noble County. 


GAS AND PETROLEUM. 


In regard to petroleum, Noble 
County makes a claim that cannot be 
refuted, of possessing the oldest oil 
wells in Ohio, and among the oldest 
in the country. Not that petroleum 
is a modern discovery, it was known 
very early in the history of the 
United States. Petroleum was found 
in springs along Oil Creek in Penn- 
sylvania by the early French explor- 
ers. It was used by the Seneca In- 
dians in their ceremonies as early as 
1750, and even at that time was quite 
extensively known to the white peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania and New York, 
who called it Seneca oil, and believed 
it to bea sovereign remedy for aches 
and pains ofalmost every sort. Along 
Oil Creek between Titusville and Oil 
City, and elsewhere in Western 
Pennsylvania, have been found wall 
pits, curbed with timber, which are 
supposed to have been excavated by 
the Indians for the purpose of ob- 
taining oil. The early settlers gath- 


ered the petroleum from the surface | 


of springs and creeks by spreading 
blankets so as to absorb it and then 
wringing them over a tub or some 
other receptacle. “Seneca oil” was 
long a staple medicine among’ the 
western pioneers. 


afterwards became the ¢reat oil fields 
of Pennsylvania. 


further 
down the valley. Salt was also made | 
here for a few years, and the works — 


The main source | 
of its supply was the region that 


On Oil Creek, near Titusville, 
in Venango County, Pennsylvania, 
was one of the most prolific natural 
oil springs, and there the first sys- 
tematic effort toward oil production 
was made. In this locality, on the 
28th ‘of August, 1859, Col. FE. 1. 
Drake, a Connecticut yankee, in the 
employ of other parties, struck oil at 
a depth of seventy-one feet below the 
surface. This was the starting-point 
of one of the greatest of modern in- 
dustries. The history of the subse- 
quent oilexcitement is familiar to all. 

Some of the Pennsylvania pioncers 
discovered oil while boaring for salt. 
Such a discovery was made near But- 
ler, Pa, in 1811. Though Noble 
County can scarcely substantiate tie 
claim which she has advanced of hav- 
ing the oldest oil well in the world, 
her title to the first in Ohio is indis- 
putable; for, in a similar manner to 
the Pennsylvania discovery, the Olive 
saltmakers struck oil while boaring a 
salt well in 1814. Nor was Noble 
County far behind Pennsylvania in 
sinking wells and putting them in 
working order, as will be indicated 
farther on in this chapter. In boar- 
ing for salt at Olive in 1814, Silas 
Thorla and Robert Mekee struck 
both oil and gas, both of which the 
well continued to produce as lone as 
it was pumped for salt water. The 
gas pressure was very powerful, but 
much stronger at some times than at 


others. At intervals of a week or 
; ten days, the gas was forced so 


rapidly from the well that water was 
thrown forty feet or more into the 
| After the had 
ceased there was not sufficient pres- 


| air. “ blowing” 
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sure to force the water to the surface. 
While the gas was issuing from the 
well, it was noticed that at a point 
near by in the creek bubbles of gas 
were being forced up through the 
water. The current of gas was suffi- 
ciently strong to burn steadily and 
brilliantly, and on being ignited 
would blaze up five or six feet, pre- 
senting the novel sight of a fire on 
top of astream of running water. The 
flow of oil was also found to be in- 
termittent, and at times the oil was 
pumped from the well and thrown 
away. Many barrels of it were thus 
thrown into the creek and wasted, 
because it interfered with the salt- 
making. Some of the settlers made 
use of the oil in its crude state, burn- 
ing it in their lamps. But the 
amount of smoke and the offensive 
odor arising from it precluded the 
possibility of its becoming popular as 
an illuminating agent. 

The Caldwell salt-well on Salt 
Run, above Olive, also produced salt 
and gas abundantly. But by drain- 
ing the salt water off from beneath 
the oil the brine could be used for 
the manufacture of salt, while the 
petroleum was principally suffered 
to go to waste. Like the other well, 
this one was at times affected by the 
gas pressure to such an extent that 
for three or four hours the gas was 
passing off in a forcible manner with 
a sound like the roar of escaping 
steam, at the same time throwing 
out oil and water. At one time an 
obstruction in the run caused the 
stream to be dammed up, and the 
backwater extended up to the salt 


works. The surface of the water 


being thickly covered with oil, which 
had been allowed to run into the 
stream from the well, some boys, not 
knowing the nature of the stuff, 
thought it would be fun to set it on 
fire, and did so at the lowerend. In 
a few minutes the run was «a sheet 
of flame for a half mile, and dense 
clouds of black smoke rolled up, ob- 
suring the sky and frightening all 
who saw it. A considerable quan- 
tity of oil stored in troughs near the 
well took fire and were consumed. 
Fortunately the flames did not wp- 
proach near enough to ignite the gas 
from the well, or more serious dam- 
age might have resulted. 

In the Lepublicun of July 7, 1870, 
the following reminiscence of one of 
the old-time salt-wells is related on 
the authority of John McKee, an 
aged pioneer: : 

“Mr. McKee states that he anda 
few others bored a well for salt 
water in the vicinity of where Olive 
Village now stands. Before they 
had reached the salt water they 
struck a vein of oil, then known as 
British oll. After passing through 
this oil vein a short distance salt 
water was reached, a pump put in 
and the manufacture of salt begun. 
The company had no furnace, but 
instead they borrowed all the iron 
kettles on Duck Creck, arranged them 
in double rows and made salt suffic- 
ient to supply the inhabitants of this 
thinly-settled region. The fires un- 
der the kettles were never allowed 
to go out, but blazed brightly day 
and night, some member of the com- 
pany attending to them during ouch 


night. Sufficient salt water was 
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pumped during the day to supply 
the watcher at night. 

“One night it fell to the lot of 
Robert Caldwell to ‘run the ma- 
chine.” Everything went well with 
him iantil nearly morning, when he 
found the water nearly exhausted 
and had to pump more. For this 
purpose he mounted a platform made 
of puncheons to reach the spring- 
pole; this brought him eight or ten 
feet above the ground and almost 
directly over the well. In order to 
have light upon his work, he carried 
some blazing coals upon a piece of 
hickory bark. He placed the bark 
upon the floor, seized the spring-pole 
and commenced work; but ere his 
task was half completed a live coal 
fell through the floor and very near 
to the well—quite near enough to 
ignite the gas from the well. Mr. 
Caldwell said he saw a ball of fire 
rise upward, while timbers cracked 
and irons rattled and his hair stood 
on end. Slowly this ball ascended, 
being fully as large as-a haycock, 
until it reached the highest branches 
of a hickory tree standing near, when 
it exploded, making a noise equal to 
the loudest thunder. The noise was 
heard for five miles in every direc- 
tion. 

“Old Mr. Thorla, who owned most 
of the salt-well, was sleeping at Col- 
onel Caldwell’s, a half-mile distant. 
Ile heard the report, hastened to the 


spot and was most agreeably sur- | 
tobert Cald- | 


prised to find all well. 
well was not hurt, but a worse scared 
man was never scen on Duck Creek.” 

George J. Dull, of Pittsburgh, op- 
erating with David McKee, was one 


_ tory. 


of the pioneer oil men in the Duek 


Creek region. The way Mr. Duff be- 
came acquainted with this territory 
is thus explained: A short time al- 
ter Drake struck oil in Pennsylvania, 
Fulton Caldweil was in Pittsburgh 
and in an interview with Mr. Dulf 
found the latter so imbued with the 
prevailing oil excitement that he 
could not talk of anything: else. 
“Why,” said Mr. Caldwell, “awe have 
had oil in our part of the country for 
over fifty years. It has never caused 
any excitement or been worth much 
to anybody.” ‘You not in 
earnest, are you?’ On being assured 
that he was, Mr. Duff requested Mr. 
Caldwell to send hima sample of the 
oil. When he reached his home, he 
sent to the old well at Olive, secured 
a jug filled with petroleum and for- 
warded it to Mr. Duff. A few days 
later found Duff in Noble County, 
leasing and bargaining for oil terri- 
Thereafter the excitement 
spread rapidly. 

The first genuine oil well in the 
Duck Creek region was drilled in the 
spring of 1860 on the Dennis Gibbs 
farm (now Mrs. Tilton’s). The well 
was completed in the summer of the 
same year. The operators were 
Judge D. 8. Gibbs, Dr. Erwin Gibbs 
and Erwin G. Dudley. Ten lays 
later J.C. Tilton began drilling a 
well on the Frank Blake farm. In 
both of these wells oil was found, 
but not in paying quantities. 

The first important oil well on 
Duck Creek, found by an actual pro- 
spector, was drilled on the James 
Dutton farm, about one mile below 
Macksbure, and completed in the fall 


ave 
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of 1860—a vear after Colonel Drake's 
strike in) Pennsylvania. Oil was 
found at a depth of sixty-seven feet 
below the surface. The well vielded 
over 100 barrels per day for some 
time. The oil was of 28° gravity 
and a good lubricator. The well 
yielded about 18,000 barrels before it 
was abandoned. This pioneer well 
was drilled by James Dutton, in part- 
nership with William Dutton, John 
Smithson and Alden Warren. The 
work was done by means of a spring- 
pole as in the case of all the early 
wells. Pumping was done by hand, 
and half a day’s pumping filled an 
eighty-barrel tank. 

The success of the Dutton well en- 
couraged scores of prospectors to try 
their luck, and it was not long before 
the valley of the west fork of Duck 
- Creek, from Macksburg to Caldwell, 
was studded with derricks and the 
earth perforated with holes. Hun- 
dreds of the wells were failures; but 
oil was worth 8 to $10 per barrel, 
and the ardent operators were not 
discouraged by a few unfortunate 
ventures. 

David McKee, in the fall of 1860, 
completed and put in operation the 
“ Diamond” well in Jefferson Town- 
ship below Dexter City. This well 
was pumped for atime, but the water 
interfered to such an extent that it 
was found impracticable to work it. 

In the winter of 1860-1 Andrew 
Woodford completed the first paying 
well of any note in Noble County. 
This was on the Levi Davis farm, and 
yielded about ten barrels per day. 
Across the creck from the Woodford 
well was afterward put down the 


John Eicher well, which yielded 
about five barrels daily. 

The most celebrated well in the 
vicinity of Caldwell was the Socum 
well, two miles south of Caldwell. 
Oil was struck at a depth of eighty- 
seven feet. The well is said to have 
flowed fifty barrels in eighteen min- 
utes. Its yield was so great that 
every receptacle at hand was soon 
filled, and handreds of barrels of oil 
flowed into the creek and were 
wasted. Tor some time after its 
completion the well yielded several 
hundred barrels per day. Other 
wells put down around it tapped the 
same vein, let in the surface water, 
and eventually ruined it. The Socum 
well was bored and owned by Spears 
& Wheeler, of this county. The oil 
was of 35 degrees gravity. Most of 
the oil was purchased by Gibbs, 
McKee & Co., who hauled it to Coal 
Tun, on the Muskingum L[tiver, and 
lost money by the operation. 

The war checked the oil excite- 
ment, and, as it progressed, stopped 
it completely. But in the fall of 
1865 speculation in oil lands was re- 
vived, and fora time there was the 
greatest excitement among tne own- 
ers of such lands. Oil men came 
from New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania and purchased — or 
leased all the territory that they 
could. Companies were formed with 
capital stock ranging from $100,000 
to $1,000,000, and plenty of credu- 
lous Eastern people were found to 
buy their stock. The lands in Noble 
County that were supposed to lic in 
the belt appreciated in’ value from 
twenty to fifty-fold. Many who 
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owned lands along the creek had 
fortunes within their grasp; but 
when offered $1,000 per acre for 
land that was not worth $50 for 
agricultural purposes, they still held 
on, hoping to realize a still more ex- 
orbitant price. The golden oppor- 
tunity passed, and very few farms 
were sold. 

After the collapse of this second 
oil excitement, there were no import- 
ant oil operations in the Duck Creek 
Valley except in the vicinity of 
Macksburg. That village is situated 
in Washington County, but the best 
of the oil territory in its vicinity lies 
in Noble. There, George Rice and 
Mr. Decker and his sons were the 
principal operators. They drilled 
only for the shallow oil, found in 
what is called the 500 foot sand, 
which was found to be quite pro- 
ductive. 

In the fall of 1865 was completed 
the Eastwood & Parker well, near 
the southwest corner of Olive Town- 
ship. This was the first Howing well 
in the county. It continued to flow 
for about two weeks, at first yielding 
at the rate of fifty barrels per day. 
This was a lighter oil than any pre- 
viously discovered on Duck Creek. 
3efore tanks could be constructed to 
receive it the oil was allowed to 
flow for several days into a hollow 
in the ground, whence it was dipped 
up and barreled. 

The Eastwood & Parker well was 
in operation until May, 1869, when 
another well tapped and destroyed 
it. Toward the last it yielded about 
ten barrels per day. The well which 
caused its suspension was put down 


by Aaron Uaines, and produced 
until recently. 

Contemporaneous with the East- 
wood & Parker well, the Duck Creek 
Valley Oil Company, composed 
chiefly. of Eastern capitalists, ob- 
tained four paying wells on the farm 
then owned by J. C. Tilton, near 
Dexter City. All were in operation 
for years, and two are still pumped 
at intervals. 

Gouchenour & Gilbert, at South 
Olive, struck oi] at a depth of about 
900 feet. The well was pumped for 
oil, but vielded but little. From 
1865 to 1868, the oil production of 
the county was quite extensive. Then, 
as at first, and until 1871, oil was 
hauled to Lowell on the Muskingum 
River, a distance from twelve to fit 
teen miles from the wells. At Lowell 
it was taken by the Muskingum 
River boats, carried to Marietta and 
Parkersburg, and thence shipped to 
rarious markets. The cost of get- 
ting the oil to the river was very 
great, reaching in some cases the 
enormous figure of $1 per barrel. 
This, added to the cost of production 
and the freight charges by boat and 
rail, left little margin for profit when 
oil began to decline in price, as it 
speedily did, owing to the iinmense 
production inthe Pennsylvania fields. 
The shallow wells were so rapidly 
exhausted that the yield did not pay 
for working, and one after another 
they were abandoned. The comple- 
tion of the C. & M. Railroad to Cald- 
well in 1871, gave producers an out- 
let for their oil, and for a time, pro- 
duction was greatly stimulated in 
consequence thereof. 


There is little doubt that many of 
the first wells failed to produce, ow- 
ing to the imperfect apparatus then 
in use, the deficiency of the curbing 
and the inexperience of the opera- 
tors. 

The oil production in the vicinity of 
Caldwell was never very great. 
Most of the wells were small pro- 
ducers and of shallow depth. In 
December, 1866, the Upper Duck 
Creek Petroleum Company, struck 
oil near the village of Olive, at a 
depth of 425 feet. Over fifty barrels 
were taken during the first day. 
This, according to a local paper, was 
the first well in the vicinity that had 
been put down more than 250 feet. 

The first well in the vicinity, of 
Dexter City, was put down on the 
old Robinson Sanford farm. It is 
- still producing. 

The greatest production of oil im 
the Macksburg field is from Noble 
County wells, though Washington 
County usually gets credit for it, 
simply because the oil is stored in that 
county. Jefferson Township, Noble 
County, in particular has of late 
proved a most prolific field. 

The chief oil excitement in Jeffer- 
son Township started in 1883. The 
first well was drilled on the William 
Clark farm and proved to be a good 
one. The second, on the Ohio Coal 
Company’s land, was known as the 
Lang well. It started at 125 barrels 
per day and is still producing a 
small quantity. Five wells on the 
George Hupp farm now produce 
about forty barrels per day. They 
are from 1,600 to 1,800 feet deep. 
On this farm a showing of oil, with 


strong pressure of gas, was found at 
a depth of 700 feet. 

In April, 1877, a well was drilled 
on the Mitchell farm, near Dexter 
Jity, which has proved the most 
phenomenal gas well in Noble 
County. In attempting to case the 
‘vell in the summer of 1886, water 
was let into it inorder to facilitate 
the drilling. Before the drills could 
be got in place again the gas pres- 
sure was so great that the water had 
frozen into solid ice, as was shown 
by the result of the drilling, at a 
depth of 1,450 feet in the earth. 
The volume of gas discharged from 
the well is enormous, and its roar 
can be heard a great distance. The 
gas has been ignited on several oc- 
casions, blazing to the top of the 
derrick. When it first: began to dis- 
charge gas the roar could be heard 
for two or three miles. It is the in- 
tention to utilize the gas from this 
well in Dexter City. 

The later history of the oil opera- 
tions in Noble County and_ the 
Macksburg field is thus given by 
Captain I. C. Phillips, of Caldwell, 
in a carefully written article, pre- 
pared for the second edition of 
Tlowe’s History of Ohio, and is here 
inserted by permission of its author: 

“Tn the year 1869 or 1870, George 
Rice concluded that perhaps geolog- 
ical conditions existed in the Macks- 
burg field similar to those in Penn 
sylvania, and determined to test the 
matter with the drill, and was suc 
cessful in finding a light well in thy 
third sand, at a depth of 1,450 fee 
The result Mr. Rice kept as a pro- 


found secret. li the winter of 
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1882-3, the ‘wild catters’ from the 
oil fields of Pennsylvania put in an 
appearance and began operations on 
Long Run, about three miles south- 
east of Macksburg, in Jefferson 
Township, Noble County. They 
were successful in finding oil in the 
third sand, but plugged the well, re- 
moved the derrick and_ reported, 
when questioned by the anxious 
farmers in the vicinity, that it was a 
failure, allowed their leases to ex- 
pire, and to complete the hoax, hired 
a farmer, under pledge of secrecy, to 
haul some oil over the hill from 
Macksbure, and pour it on 
ground around the well, tellmg him 
that other oil men from Pennsy]- 
vania would come, and being de- 
ceived by the appearance of the oil 
at the well, would buy his and his 
neighbors’ lands at a good price, for 
the purpose of drilling for oil. They 
then departed and in a short time 
the supposed ‘greenies, strangers, 
ignorant of the facts, as the farmers 
supposed, arrived, and were enabled 
to lease lands for a small royalty 
and a light bonus, and made pur- 
chases outright of lands, at about 


the | 


What they were worth for agricul- | 


tural purposes. After most of the 
land over a wide extent of country 
had been secured, drilling began in 
earnest, and there was a general 
rush to the new field from all quar- 
ters and the field was rapidly devel- 
oped and its limit defined. Inside 
these limits there was scarcely a 
chance of failure to find oil in the 
third sand, in paying quantities. 
Pumping stations were established 
to force water to the tops of the 


highest hills for the use of the drill- 
ers, and soon the ground was a net 
work. of pipes conveying water and 
oil to their different destinations. 
“The wells range in depth from 
1,425 in the valleys, to 1,900 feet on 
the hill-tops. The field has an area 
of about 4,000 acres, and is oval in 
shape with its longest axis extend- 
ing from the northwest to the south- 
east. The sand varies in thickness 
from three to twenty feet, and be- 
sides containing oil has enough gas in 
the same rock to force the oil to the 
surface with great energy, througha 
tube usually two inches in diameter, 
enclosed in a gum packer, located 50 
or 60 feet above the oil producing sand, 
which prevents the water from de- 
scending to the sand and causes the oi] 
and gas to flow through the tube and 
discharge into the receiving tank lo- 
cated near the well. Then it is drawn 
off into the Standard Oil Company’s 
tanks, erected for storage purposes. 
These tanks are erected in the valley 
above Elba, Washington County, 


- and are connected with all the wells 


in the field except those belonging to 
George Rice. The receiving tanks 
number 35 or 40 and have a capacity 
of 600,000 barrels, and are connected 
with the refineries located at Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., by a three inch pipe 
Ine. The Macksburg field at 
best produced about 3500 barrels of 
oil daily. The production has fallen 
to about 1,800 barrels daily, at the 
present writing, November Ist, 1SS6. 
This production is from about 500 
wells. 

“George Rice, an independent 
producer and refiner, erected receciv- 


its 
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ing tanks at Macksburg and laid a 
two-inch pipe line over the hills to 
Lowell, on the Muskingum River, 
through which he forces oil into 
boats at that place, and floats it to 
his refinery located at Marietta. The 
Macksburg field could never boast of 
such wonderful ‘gushers’ as were 
found in the Thorn Creek and Wash- 
ington fields of Pennsylvania. The 
best well in the Macksburg field 
probably did not produce more than 
300 barrels the first 24 hours after it 
was shot and tubed ; the sand ismore 
compact than any of the fields in 
Pennsylvania, and consequently 
yields its precious contents more 
slowly, and the well is not so soon 
exhausted. Northeast of Macks- 
burg near the edge of the field sev- 
eral large gas-wells have been struck 
in the search for oil, which would 
have caused great excitement in any 
other locality, but which here were 
only referred to as a failure to find 
oil. One of these wells visited by 
the writer three months after the gas 


was tapped, threw a column of salt 
water 90 feet high, at intervals of 
five minutes; between these inter- 
vals the column stood about 50 feet 
high as steadily as a fountain in full 
play. In time the great salt rock 
here, 180 feet thick, became nearly 
exhausted of its water, and the in- 
tervals became longer, but the gas 
has not decreased perceptibly, al- 


though more than two years 
has elapsed since the well was 
drilled. 


“In the winter of 1885-6, a 
small pool was struck two anda half 
miles northwest of Macksburg in 
Aurelius Township, Washington 
County, in the 300 foot sand, which 
in defiance of old experience was 
free from water, and had gas enough 
to ferce it to the surface. The well 
started with a yield of 50 barrels 
per day. The pool was soon drilled 
out and did not contain more than 
one hundred acres but was very prof- 
itable, owing to the low cost of the 
wells.” 
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HE first courts of the county 

were held at Olive, while the 
question as to the future location of 
the seat of justice was still unset- 
tled. The earliest existing journal 
of the court of common pleas opens 
as follows: 

“Minutes of a court of common 
pleas held at the office of Rohert 
McKee in the town of Olive, in the 
County of Noble, in the State of 
Ohio. 

“The State of Ohio, Noble County, 
S85: 

Be it remembered that on the first 
day of April, A. D. 1851, William 
Smith, Gilman Dadley and Patrick 
Finley, Esquires, produced commis- 
sions from his excellency, Reuben 
Wood, governor of Ohio, appointing 
each of them associate judges of the 
court of common pleas of Noble 
County; also certificates on their 
several commissions that they and 
each of them had taken the oath of 
allegiance and office. Whereupon a 
court of common pleas was holden 
for the County of Noble on the 1st 


Sa 


of April 1851, at the office of Rob- 
ert McKee, in the Town of Olive in 


the said County of Noble: present, 


the Hon. William Smith, Gilman 
Dudley and Patrick Finley, asso- 
ciate judges of said county. 

“ Appointment of Clerk.—It is 
ordered by the court that Isaac 
Q Morris be appointed clerk of this 
court until the next term thereof. 
Thereupon the said Isaac Q. Morris 
appeared and gave bond according 
to law, and gave the necessary oath 
of office. 

“Ordered that the court of com- 
mon pleas and the supreme court in 
and for the County of Noble be held 
at the Methodist meeting house at 
Olive in Noble County until the per- 
manent seat of justice of Noble 
County be fixed according to law. 

““ Whereupon the court adjourned 
sine aie. 

“Winrram Smit, 

“Presiding Associate Judge.” 
Thus ended the first term of court. 
The associate judges above men- 

tioned were soon relieved of their 
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duties, the office being abolished 
with the adoption of the constitution 
of 1851-2. At the second term of 
court in Noble County, which began 
at Olive on the 19th of June, 1851, 
Ifon. Archibald G. Brown, a judge 
of the eighth judicial district pre- 
sided. There were also present the 
associate judges Smith, Dudley and 
Finley ; the clerk, Isaac Q. Morris, 
and the sheriff, Joseph C. Schofield. 
No grand jury was impaneled at 
this term. The court of common 
pleas, prior to the establishment of 
the probate court in 1852, held juris- 
diction in probate matters, and during 
this session a large amount of pro- 
bate business was transacted. Elec- 
tions for justices of the peace were 
ordered in several of the townships 
of the county. William Reed, Ben- 
jamin L. Mott and Benjamin S. 
Spriggs were appointed school ex- 
aminers for the term of three years; 
Jabez Belford’s bond as prosecuting 
attorney was accepted, and “‘there- 
upon appeared in open court,’ the 
said Jabez Belford, and took the 
requisite oath of office.” David 
Green was appointed administrator 
of the estate of Clark Green, de- 
ceased; James Best, hitherto a sub- 
ject of Queen Yictoria, came for- 
ward and declared his intention of 
becoming a citizen of the United 
States; Luke 8. Dilley, of Sarahs- 
ville, and James McCune, of Olive 
were appointed county auctioneers ; 
two appealed cases were now suited, 
the plaintiffs being non-residents of 
the county. The report of the com- 
mission locating the county seat was 
ordered placed on the minutes of the 


court, and the protests against the 
action of the commission were filed. 
These matters, with some probate 
business occupied the attention of 
the court during the first day. 
Court adjourned on Saturday, the 
21st of June, after a brief, but busy 
session. The prosecuting attorney 
was allowed $25 for his services 
during the term, and $50 for the 
next, or November term. 

Three cases were disposed of : 
William 8. Burt vs. Levi Rahus — an 
action of assumpsit to recover $85.90 
on a promissory note. The defen- 
dant confessed judgment, $87.61 and 
costs, 

John Liming vs. Absalom Willey ; 
action on an appeal from the Morgan 
County common pleas court, Sep- 
tember term, 1850; for fraudulence 
ina horse trade. On this casea special 
jury, the first in Noble County, was 
impaneled, who found Willey guilty 
and awarded the plaintiff $13.33 — 
the costs to be recovered of the de- 
fendant. The jury was composed of 
Benjamin Tilton, Simeon Blake, 
Samuel Marquis, Jacob Crow, John 
Mitchell, William Tracy, William J. 
Young, David McGarry, Jobn Mc- 
Garry, Dr. David McGarry, W. F. 
McIntyre, and Jacob Fogle. 

George Willey vs. James Iellyer 
and Benjamin Lyons. This was also 
an appealed case from the Morgan 
County common pleas court. The 
action was for trespass, in cutting 
wheat on the plaintiffs land. The 
defendants were adjudged not guilty. 

On the 20th of June at this term 
of court a certificate of naturalization 
was granted to John Miller, formerly 
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a subject of the government of Iesse 
Cassel. Several others filed their in 
tentions to become citizens. A num- 
ber of tavern licenses were granted 
at $2 each. 

The November term of court, 1851, 
began at Sarahsville on Monday, the 
10th, lasted until Saturday. The 
presiding judge, Hon. A. G. Brown 
was present only during the first day, 
the record for the remainder of the 
week being signed by William Smith, 
presiding. associate judge. At this 
term the following grand jury was 
impaneled and sworn: William Par- 
rish, foreman; Timothy Smith, Henry 
Enochs, George Gibson, Frederick 
Spencer, John A. Stevens, James 
Archer (of Joseph), John Buckley, 
William Kirkpatrick, David Delong, 
Elijah Fesler, John QOnille, John 
Morrison, Julius Rueker, Amos 
Hughes. The grand jury was dis- 
charged on Tuesday, having returned 
five indictments—two for illegal 
voting, two for retailing spirituous 
liquors, and one for assault and _bat- 
tery. 

The following reminiscence of the 
November term of court, 1851, was 
related to the writer by a prominent 
legal gentleman : 

The associate judges, in the ab- 
sence of the presiding judge, found 
themselves, at times, considerably 
embarrassed, owing to their meager 
knowledge of the law. A “mill dam 
case” (that is, a case for damages to 
land caused by back-water from a 
mill-dam) was on trial. The lawyers 
got into a wrangle over the admissa- 
bility of certain testimony, and the 
dispute waxed warm for several 


hours. Finally Patrick Finley, one 
of the judges, became impatient; and, 
on an appeal being made to the 
bench, turned to the speaker and 
shouted, in his rich, Irish brogue: 
“Lawyers! whoy don’t ye settle the 
law among yersilves? Yee's know a 
dale more about it than we 
This term of court was leld in the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church — in 
Sarahsville. 

Another session, lasting one day, 
was held during the year 1851, on 
the 27th of December, before the 
associate judges, whose official life 
ended shortly after. Hon. Richard 
Stillwell presided at the term which 
began April 20, 1852. 

Sarahsville continued to entertain 
the court and lawyers until 1858. 
On the 8th of June of that year 
the first term of the common pleas 
court began at Caldwell; present, 
IIon. L. P. Marsh, judge; William 
C. Okey, clerk, and Samuel Danford, 
sheriff. 

Noble is the youngest county in 
the State. It is small, both in terri- 
tory and in population; the people 
ave mainly farmers of a peaceful dis- 
position and averse to litigation, con- 
sequently there has never been a 
large amount of legal business. Yet 
the county has had, and still has, a 
bar of more than average ability. 
Several Noble County lawyers have 
distinguished themselves as legisla- 
tors, jurists and military officers. 
In this chapter the writer has sought 
to include the name of every lawyer 
of prominence that ever resided in the 
county, giving biographical sketches 
wherever such were obtainable. 
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Prior to the formation 
county few ‘representatives of the 
legal profession had settled within 
its limits. The legal business went 
to the parent Counties of Morgan, 
Guernsey, Monroe and Washington 
and was attended to chiefly by law- 
yers located at the respective county 
seats. Samuel McGarry and Dan- 
iel Pettay, of Sarahsville, and Jabez 
Belford, William M. Kain and Isaac 
Parrish of Sharon were the only 
inembers of the bar resident in the 
county prior to its organization. 

From 1851 until after the wara 
large part of the legal business of 
the county was attended to by non- 
resident lawyers. Prominent among 
these were Hon. John E. Hanna, 
Hon. E. E. Evans, Hon. C. B. Tomp- 
kins and Ton. F. W. Wood of 
McConnelsville; Ewart & Clarke 
(ilon. Thomas W. Ewart and Col. 
Melvin Clarke), of Marietta; the 
Messrs. Ilollister, 
and 
Nathan Evans, Gen. John Ferguson 
and other prominent attorneys, of 
Cambridge. 

The organization of the county in 
1851 had the effect of inducing a 


number of young lawyers to come | 
The 


hither to try their fortunes. 
local papers of that date reveal the 
names of the following resident 
lawyers: Edward A. Bratton, John 
McIntosh, Samuel W. P. Cochran (in 
partnership with McIntosh), Sarabs- 
ville; Jabez Belford, William M. 
Kain, Sharon; R. H. Taneyhill, 
Olive; P. M. Merrill, Summerfield. 
During the next two years, some of 


the others having in the meantine | 


of the | 


E: A. Archibald | 
others of Woodsfield; Judge | 


removed, the bar of the county re- 
ceived the following additions: 
William Priestly, William ©. Okey, 
Henry Frazier, William Il. Frazier, 
James K. Casey, J. H. Rothrock, B. 
I. Spriggs, M. H. Taneyhill. 


HON. ISAAC PARRISH, 


son of Edward Parrish, who settled 
in Sharon Township in 1819, was not 
only the first lawyer who resided 
within the territory now forming 
Noble County, but he was also the 
first and only resident of the county 
who ever held a seat in Congress. 
Ile was a man of more than ordinary 
ability, and was a shrewd politician. 
Ile was considered a good speaker, 
and during his public life delivered 
many public addresses in this and 
neighboring counties. Ile was en- 
terprising and ambitious, somewhat 


| visionary, and often impractical, but 


always thoroughly in earnest in 
whatever he undertook. He was an 
early merchant in the village of 
Sharon and afterwards was engaged 
in milling business at the same place. 
Ile projected a railroad which ulti- 
mately merged into the old “Calico” 
railroad scheme, by which he and 
others were heavy losers. He did 
not devote himself closely to law 
practice for any long period, but 
bore a good reputation in his profes. 
sion throughout southeastern Ohio. 

Isaac Parrish was born in Belmont 
County in March, 1804. Le was 
mainly self-educated. Ile read law 
in St. Clairsville and was probably 
adinitted to the bar there. He prac- 
ticed in Guernsey, Belmont and Mor- 
gan Counties; was elected prosecut- 
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ing attorney at Cambridge and rose 
to prominence. In 1838 he was 
elected to Congress from the Eleventh 
district, Guernsey County. He was 
a candidate for re-election but was 
defeated by Hon. Benjamin S. Cow- 
en, of Belmont. He then removed 
to Morgan County and in 1844 was 
elected to Congress over Dr. Perley 
B. Johnson, the Whig nominee, after 
a close and exciting contest. He 
was active in organizing Noble Coun- 
ty, hoping Sharon might secure the 
county seat. After his second term 
in Congress, he devoted himself 
mainly to milling business in Morgan 
and Noble Counties. In 1854 he re- 
moved to Des Moines, Iowa, where 
he practiced law for a time. He 
then went to Harrison County, Iowa, 
where he died in 1860. He was a 
Democrat, an earnest partisan and 
very popular with his party. He 
was genial and agreeable and readily 
made friends among all classes.. He 
was married in Belmont County to 
Rachel Haines, and had a family of 
four sons and two daughters that 
grew to maturity. 

Jabez Beirorp, an early and prom. 
inent lawyer of Noble County, was 
born in Malaga, Monroe County, O., 
in 1820. He was brought up to 
hard werk and had but limited 
opportunities for obtaining an edu- 
cation. His youth was spent in 
Hoskinsville and vicinity. He 
learned the blacksmith’s trade when 
young, but not being satisfied with 
it he sought to improve his mind by 
reading and study, and finally began 
the study of law in the office of 
Virtulon Rich, of McConnelsville, 


and was admitted to the bar in 
1851. He first began practice in 
Sharon, but removed to Sarahsville 
a few years after the organization 
of the county. He served as the first 
prosecuting attorney of Noble Coun- 
ty, and in that position achieved 
such success that he at once rose to 
prominence as a lawyer. He was 
afterwards elected to the same po- 
sition. For several years he was the 
law partner of Hon. Isaac Parrish, 
and afterward he sustained the same 
relation to William OC. Okey, Esq. 


He was a skillful and eloquent ad- 


vocate, a successful lawyer and a 
good citizen. He removed from 


Sarahsville to Caldwell, where he 


served as the first postmaster of the 
village. During the war he was 
elected as draft commissioner of the 
county. He was a Democrat and a 
partisan, but he never permitted 
politics to estrange friendship. He 
lied in Caldwell, October 22, 1882. 

One of the local papers in an 


‘obituary, said: “* *  ** Without 


the advantage of a classical educa- 
tion in youth, he has long been re- 
cognized by these who knew him 
best, as a gentleman not only learned 
in the law, but possessed of a vast 
fund of accurate knowledge of sci- 
ence, history, and general literature. 
He was especially fond of biological 
research and natural history. Seen 
in the court-room he appeared cold, 
practical and severe, but his heart 
was full of generous warmth and 
noble impulses.” At a meeting of 
the Noble County bar, highly eulo- 
gistic resolutions were passed, at 
which time Hon. W. H. Frazier said ; 
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“Ife was one who always did what 
he believed to be right, without pre- 
judice or favor.” W.C. Okey, who 
perhaps knew him more intimately 
than anyone else, said: “I saw him 


more and knew him better than 
others. As a lawyer he was greatly 


above the average. Often when in 
consultation respecting the merits of 
a case, ‘Is this right as between 
men, let this test settle the question,’ 
as soon as thus satisfied, he became 
invincible in his convictions. Dur- 
ing his last vears his life seemed to 
be growing more symmetrical with his 
extensive reading and _ reflection.” 
In 18438 he was married to Miss Clar- 
rissa, daughter of Lebbens Fordyce. 
She was to him a valuable aid in his 
early struggles with poverty; while 


he was engaged in his law studies 


she supported the family through 
her own efforts. Ten children were 
born to them, six of whom are liy- 
ing. Oyrus, the eldest son, is a 
farmer; Irwin is an attorney, resid- 
ing in Toledo, O.; Richelieu follows 
the trade of his father; Ethan A. is 
a physician in Nevada; Dora mar- 
ried Reuben MeGlashen; 
the youngest, is a dentist. 

SamurL McGarry afterwards pro- 
bate judge, was a member of one of 
the early families in the county. 
ITestudied law in McConnelsville and 
practiced there for a time. Ile lo- 
cated at Sarahsville, and after the 
establishment of the county, was 
connected with the editorial manage- 


Lebbens, 


ment of several of the early news- | 


papers. Ie never had any 
amount of law practice. LHe was the 


first treasurer of Noble County, and 


great | 


from 1857 to 1864 held the oftice of 
probate judge. Ile removed to the 
West and died there. 

Daniet Perray, who had been a 
Methodist preacher, was elected jus- 
tice of the peace, and after some 
years in that office, was admitted 
to the bar. He had but little legal 
business. He was a man of good 
sense and fair ability. 

WinriAm Marcus Karn was one of 
the early lawyers and editors of the 
county. Ile read Jaw under Jabez 
Belford, and practiced in Sharen 
from about 1848 until 1854. Soon 
after this date we find him at Sarahs- 
ville, editing a Democratic paper. 
Ue was self educated and of good 


ability. He is now a Presbyterian 
minister, residing somewhere — in 


Pennsylvania. 

Epwarp A. Brarron was perhaps 
the leader among the resident law- 
yersof Sarahsville in 1851 and 1852. 
Ile came from Cambridge, where he 
had previously practiced — several 
years. Ile removed to McArthur, 
Vinton County in 1853. 

Samumrn W. LP. Cocnran, from 
Zanesville, where he had previously 
been in the tobacco business, after 
being admitted to the bar, came to 
Sarahsvile in 1851. Me held the 
office of prosecuting attorney about 
two years, resigning in 1853, when Is. 
A. Bratton was appointed in his 
stead. John MeIntosh, from the 
northern part of the State, was his 


law partner. Neither remained 
long. 

Winnram Priesruy read Jaw in 
Sarahsville in the office of Jc. A. 


Bratton and began practice in that 
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town. Heremoved to Caldwell after 
the latter became the county seat, and 
remained until 1862, when he entered 
the Ninety-second Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry as a first lieutenant. He 
served through the war and in 
1864 was offered a captaincy, but de- 
clined the commission. He did not 
return to Caldwell to practice law 
after the war. Mr. Priestly was a 
sound, well-posted man—a good of- 
fice lawyer, but not a fluent speaker. 

Ilenry Frazier, a brother of Ion. 
W. LU. Frazier, was born in Trumbull 
County, O., Sept. 9, 1824. He re- 
ceived a collegiate education ; read 
law with Evans & Scott, Cambridge, 
O., was admitted to the bar in the 
fall of 1851, and began practice at 
Sarahsville. He died in August of 
the following year. He was a young 
man possessed of a high order of tal- 
ent, and had he lived would doubtless 
have made his mark in his profession. 
The local paper spoke of him in the 
highest terms, and the bar passed 
culogistic resolutions after his death. 

Hox. Witriam I. Frazier is so 
well and favorably known to all the 
citizens of Noble County, that an 
extended sketch of his life and public 
services is unnecessary in this chap- 
ter. 
lawyer or more honored citizen has 
ever lived in the county; that his 
talents entitle his name to a promi- 
nent place among the distinguished 
representatives of the legal profession 
in Ohio; and that his eminent merits 
as a jurist have received popular rec- 
ognition in his election to the honor- 
able position which he now so ably 
fills, 


Suffice it to say that no abler | 


WiriraM Ivan Frazier, the fourth 
son and seventh child of George and 
Jethiah (Randall) Frazier, was born 
in Hubbard, Trumbull County, Ohio, 
March 11, 1826. Wis father was a 
native of Kent County, Maryland ; 
came ‘to Ohio with his parents in 
1802; married a native of Washing- 
ton County, Pa., and reared cight 
children. Jannah (Ripley), Ilenry, 
Williain IL., Sarah R. (Watt), George, 
Israel, Andrew, Asa, of whom four 
are still living; Sarah, George, Wil- 
liam H. and Andrew. The father 
died in Guernsey County ‘in 1552. 
Ile wasa man of great natural abil- 
ity and force of character. While in 
Trumbull County he served as a 
magistrate, and was regarded by his 
neighbors as‘a man of sound sense 
and good judgment. 

The subject of this notice was 
reared ona farm and attended school 
in His native town until twelve years 
of age, when he accompanied his 
parents to Guernsey County. Lere 
he continued attending the common 
schools in winter and working on the 
farm in summer, until he became of 
age. Ie then entered Madison Col- 
lege at Antrim, Guernsey County, 
spending his vacations at home in 
farm-work and study; but finding 
his health impaired, and believing 
that he would not be able to con- 
tinue his labors as a farmer, he de- 
cided to begin the study of the law. 
At this time an older brother, Ilenry, 
Was pursuing a course of study for 
that profession, and William placed 
himself under his tutelage, continu- 
ing until twenty-six years of age, 
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Coshocton, May 17, 1852. Immedi- 
ately after his admission he began 
the practice.of his profession with 
his brother Henry at Sarahsville, then 
the county-seat of Noble County. In 
the following August his brother 
died. William IT. continued in prac- 
tice at Sarahsville until 1858, when 
he removed to Caldwell, the new 
county seat. In March, 1865, he 
formed a partnership with James 8. 
Foreman, which continued one year, 
after which he practiced alone. In 
1855 he was elected prosecuting at- 
torney for the county, and by suc- 
cessive re-elections was continued in 
the office for ten years. Ile was 
twice chosen to this office without 
opposition. In October, 1871, he was 
appointed by Governor Hayes to fill 
the unexpired term of Ion. Moses 


-M. Granger as judge of the court 


of common pleas, and at the annual 
election held the same month he was 
elected to the same office for the 
term of five years. Subsequently he 
was twice re-elected as judge of the 
court of common pleas in_ the 
eighth judicial district, no other 
candidate being put in nomination 
against him. September 8, 1884, 
after having been nominated for cir- 
cuit judge, he tendered his resigna- 
tion as common pleas judge, having 
served in that office thirteen years 
lacking one month. At the annual 
election in October, 1884, he was 
elected one of the judges of the cir- 


Me 


cuit court® for seventh circuit, and 


* The circuit court was organized under an 
amendment to the constitution adopted in 1885, and 
in accordance with the provisions of certain legis- 
lative acts. * 
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in the allotment of terms he was al- 
lotted the term of four years. 

Possessed of a keen, analytical 
mind, discriminating, careful and 
thoughtful; honest of purpose and 
sound in judgment ; of extensive gen- 
eral information and thorough know1- 
edge of the law, aided by a ready 
and retentive memory, in his long 
and unbroken service upon the bench, 
Judge Frazier bas been distinguished 
for his love of justice, his fidelity to 
the law, and the equity and candor 
of his decisions. Lis unassuming 
manners and agreeable social qual- 
ities render him deservedly popular 
with men of every party and every 
condition in life. eis a Repub- 
lican, both in the political and in the 
literal signification of the word, and 
has risen to his present position 
solely through his own inerits, his 
perseverance, energy and industry. 
Ie has been a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church for many 
years. 

As a citizen of Noble County, 
Judge Frazier has been prominent 
in every movement calculated to 
advance the interests of his town 
andcounty. With others he founded 
the first bank in the county, became 
its first president and. still retains 
that position; he was also one of 
the incorporators and first directors 
of the Cleveland and Marietta Rail- 
way, and gave largely of his time 
and money to promote the building 
of the road. 

Judge Frazier was married No- 
vember 30, 1854, to Minerva EF. 
Staats, of Noble County, who is still 
living. They have three sons and 
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four daughters, Jennie (Lloyd), Anna 
(Neuhart), William A., George E., 
Mary E., Louis B. and Minnie M. 
The married daughters reside in Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Winitam C. Oxry, 
known as Judge Okey, is entitled to 
a place in the first rank of the pres- 
ent lawyers of Noble County, not 
only by reason of seniority, but also 
because his achievements have won 
for him that position. Mr. Okey 
was born in  Woodsfield, Monroe 
County, Ohio, August 24, 1828. 
Ilis father, James Okey, was among 
the prominent citizens of that 
county, holding the office of magis- 
trate for twenty-one years, and rep- 
resenting the county in the State 
legislature for two terms. The sub- 
ject of this notice spent his boyhood 
on a farm. After receiving a com- 
mon school and academic education, 
he engaged in teaching school dur- 
ing the winter months, devoting his 
spare time to the study of the law. 
In 1849, he entered the law office of 
Nathan Ifollister, and two years 
later he was admitted to the bar. 
In 1852 he opened an office in Sa- 
rahsville, then the county seat of the 
newly-formed County of Noble, as a 
member of the firm ITollister, Okey 
& Hollister, where he soon rose to 
prominence in bis profession. In 
1855 he was appointed clerk 
of courts and in the following year 
was elected to that office. He fol- 
lowed the county seat to Caldwell, 
thus becoming one of the first set- 
tlers of the village in which he has 
since resided. At the expiration of 
term as clerk he resumed the 
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practice of law, continuing until [S62 
when he entered the service of his 
country in Company {, Ninety-sec- 
ond Ohio Volunteer Infantry. Re- 
signing in 1863 by reason of disabil 
ity, he again took up his practice 
which he has followed assiduously 
ever since. In 1866 he formed a 
co- partnership with Jabez Belford, 
one of the most prominent attorneys 
of Noble County, which lasted until 
the decease of Mr. Belford in’ 1882. 

Mr. Okey has never been a politi- 
cian in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word, yet he has taken a deep 
interest in all matters affecting the 
general welfare of the country. Ile 
is a firm supporter of the Democratic 
party. In 1870 he was nominated 
for judge of the court. of common 
pleas in opposition to Ton. I’. W. 
Wood, of MeConnelsville. The dis- 
trict was largely Republican, yet Mr. 
Okey was defeated by only a small 
majority, running ahead of — his 
ticket in most of the district, and car- 
rying his own county by 350 major- 
ity. 

He is the oldest lawyer in Noble 
County and for many years has had 
an extensive practice. Ie is diligent 
and industrious and conscientiously 
faithful to the interests of his clients. 
Asa lawyer he bears an unspotted 
reputation. Ile isa man of decided 
views ; a careful, cautious counselor, 
and a good judge of the law. A 
gentleman who has known him inti- 
mately for twenty cight years, Says 
of him: 
lawyer and an honest, straightfor- 
ward and reputable citizen.” In him 
i the vounger attorneys of the county 
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have a faithful friend, always willing 
to aid the deserving in securing a 
start in their profession. 

Mr. Okey married for his first wife 
Miss Julia Ring. His present wife 
was Miss Ruth Caldwell, daughter of 
the venerable Joseph Caldwell, else- 
where mentioned. 

Erwin G. Duptry, son of Judge Gil- 
man Dudley, was born in Olive Town. 
ship in 1832. He read law in Sarahs- 
ville and was admitted to the bar 
about 1853. He practiced in Sarahs- 
ville and Caldwell until the summer 
of 1862, when he entered the service 
as a captain in the Ninety-second 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry. He hada 
good legal mind and was a successful 
lawyer. For several years he was 
the resident partner in Noble County 
of Hon. John E. Hanna, of McCon- 


“nelsville. After the war he went to 


Omaha, where he was elected State 
senator and afterwards police judge. 
He next went to the Black Hills and 
engaged in mining. He is now in 
Dakota, the proprietor of a sulphur 
springs resort. 

James K. Caszy came to Sarahs- 
ville from Cumberland about 1853 and 
practiced in that place for about three 
years. He removed to Cambridge 
and thence to Mt. Vernon, Ohio. He 
died in the West recently. He was 
a good lawyer and a gifted speaker. 

Ricuarp H. Tannyuity located at 
Olive in 1851, and practiced law and 
edited a newspaper there for a time. 
He afterward practiced his profes- 
sion in Batesville for a number of 
years. He removed to Barnesville, 
where he at present resides. He is 
now largely engaged in the: culture 


of strawberries. Mr. Taneyhill was 
an able and forcible editorial writer 
and possessed legal ability of a high 
order. His brother, Mordecai H. 
Taney hill, also a lawyer, was located 
at Sarahsville a few years prior to 
the removal of the county seat to 
Caldwell. 

James H. Rorsrock, as is shown 
by a card in a local paper, had a law 
office in Olive in 1853. He came 
from West Union and was a young 
man of ability. He remained a short 
time in the county waiting for the 
controversy over the county seat to 
be settled. Then tirmg of this he 
removed to Iowa. He has since been 
one of the judges of the supreme 
court in that State. 

Hon. Bensamin F. Spricas, for 
many years a prominent lawyer of 
Noble County, died at his residence 
in Sarahsville, January 17, 1879. 
He was born in Washington County, 
Pa., in 1828, and in 1844 came with 
his parents to Guernsey County. At 
the formation of Noble County in 
1851, he lived in that part of Guern- 
sey which Was annexed: to the new 
county. Mr. Spriggs taught school 
in early life, studying law ‘in his 
spare time. In 1851 he served as 
deputy clerk of courts in Noble 
County. He was also one of the 
school examiners. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1851, and soon rose to 
prominence in his profession. Start- 
ing as an old-school Democrat, he 
soon become a leader in the then 
Democratic party. in the county. 
For some years he was editor of the 
Democratic Courier, published at Sar- 
ahsville. In 1858 he was nominated 
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for Congress, and was defeated by 
only a few votes. In 1871, he was 
nominated for representative to the 
legislature, David McGarry being his 
opponent. A very spirited campaign 
ensued, resulting in a tie vote. A 
new election being ordered, Mr. 
Spriggs was elected by a considera- 
ble majority. He took an active 
part in local and national politics, 
and was one of the most effective 
and earnest workers for his party in 
the county. In 1576 he was a dele- 
gate to the St. Louis convention, 
which nominated Samuel J. Tilden 
for the presidency. During the war 
he was a member of the military 
committee of the county. He wasa 
good lawyer, quick in debate, and a 
fluent talker. Hle was warm in his 
friendship, and, though always an 
earnest partisan, he retained the re- 
spect and good will of his political 
adversaries, and was esteemed as a 
citizen. 

Davin S. Sprrices, one of the lead- 
ing lawyers and prominent citizens 
of Noble County, was born in Cen- 
terville, Belmont County, Ohio, Jan- 
uary 10, 1885. He passed his boy- 
hood on a farm, receiving only a 
good common school education, 
which he made useful to himself and 
others by engaging in the work of a 
teacher. Te also studied surveying. 
While teaching he pursued the study 
of law in his spare time, and at the 
age of twenty-one entered the law 
office of his brother, Hon. B. F. 
Spriggs, of Sarahsville. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1859, and from 
that time until 1866 he was alter- 
nately engaged in teaching and the 


practice of law, meantime serving 
three years as school examiner. In 
1866 he removed to Caldwell, where 
he has since. had an extensive law 
practice, ranking among the leading 
representatives of the profession in 
this locality. He served as prosecut- 
ing attorney from 1872 to 1876. In 
1875 he was a candidate for repre- 
sentative to the legislature from 
Noble County. James M. Dalzell, 
the Republican nominee, was elected 
by a majority of five votes. Mr. 
Spriggs has-at various times been 
nominated for other responsible of- 
fices, but has been defeated, his party 
being greatly in the minority. Since 
1863 he has taken an active interest 
in politics, and has been a prominent 
worker-on the Democratic side in 
political campaigns. In 1885 he was 
appointed postmaster at Caldwell, 
which position he still holds. In 
1857 he married Nancy Windom, a 
cousin of Senator Windom, of Min- 
nesota. She is a native of Belmont 
County. Mr. and Mrs. Spriggs have 
two sons and one daughter. 

Micnart Danrorp Kine was a 
young lawyer in Caldwell in 1859. 
He removed to Barnesville, went 
into the army, and was killed in the 
service. 

Joun W. Bry was in Caldwell be- 
fore the war, and attempted to prac- 
tice law for a time. Ile was after- 
ward in the newspaper business, and 
succeeded admirably. 

James S. Foreman. son of Hiram 
and Margaret Foreman, was born 
near Senecaville, Guernsey County; 
Ohio, October 2, 1835. Ile received 
a common school education, and in 
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early -life taught school. He read 
law under the preceptorship of Judge 
Evans, of Cambridge, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar September 8, 1863 
October 6, 1874, he was admitted to 
practice in the United States Circuit 
Court. He removed to Caldwell in 
the fall of 1864, and practiced here 
until his decease. He died of paraly- 
sis, March 22, 1880. He first prac- 
ticed in partnership with Hon. W. 
H. Frazier, and, after the latter was 
elected judge, formed a partnership 
with D. 8S. Spriggs, which continued 
until his death. Mr. Foreman was 
considered one of the best lawyers 
in the county. He served two terms 
as prosecuting attorney, but never 
held any other office of prominence. 
He took an active part in politics, 
and was a good stump-speaker. He 
- married Anna M. Summers, of Noble 
County, in 1859, and was the father 
of six children, who are living. 
Jupegk Dennis 8S. Gigs is a pro- 
minent lawyer and an old resident of 
Noble County. He is the son of 
Dennis Gibbs, one of the early New 
England settlers of Olive Township, 
and was born in that township, Dec. 
25, 1825. He was reared. on his 
father’s farm and shared the rough 
experiences of pioneer life. He re- 
ceived such schooling as the inferior 
subscription schools of the early days 
afforded. He was editorially con- 
nected with two of the early news- 
papers of Noble County. He began 
the study of law in the office of Ton. 
Isaac Parrish and finished in the of- 
fice of Hon. W. H. Frazier. He was 
adinitted to the bar in 1868, but did 
not enter upon the practices of the 


law until 1875. His early political 
teachings were such that he became 
a “free-soiler” and cast his first vote 
for the nominees of that party. On 
the formation of the Republican 
party he became an adherent to its 
principles and still remains constant 
to them. He has taken an active 
part in politics for many years and is 
a sound and effective public speaker. 
In 1863 Mr. Gibbs was elected to the 
office of probate judge and for two 
terms fulfilled the duties of that posi- 
tion. In 1870 he went to Kansas 
where he embarked largely in the 
real estate business until 1873 when 
the panic brought financial disaster 
to him. In 1875 he returned to 
Noble County and in partnership 
with William Chambers engaged in 
the practice of law. He has since 
had a large practice and is a very 
successful lawyer. Judge Gibbs has 
been twice married — first, in 1853 tc 
Rhoda Chamberlain, of Beverly, O., 
who died in 1859; and, second, in 
1864 to Ada M. Tuttle. By the first 
marriage there was one child who 
died young. Three children have 
been borne of the second union — 
Mattie L., Dennis C.and Ada M. In 
religious belief, Jugde Gibbs is a 
Universalist.” 

Hon James M. Datzeit, now an 
attorney-at-law in Caldwell, was 
born in Allegheny City (opposite 
Pittsburgh), Penn., September 3, 
1838. 

He attended school in Allegheny, 
and was quite proficient in the rudi- 
ments of a common English educa- 
tion before he was nine years old 
Then his father, Robert Dalzell, re- 
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moved to Brookfield Township, and 
there commenced farming. His 
youth was spent like that of other 
boys of that day in the country, 
working on the farm in summer, and 
attending school in winter three 
months in the year. At sixteen he 
had completed the limited curriculum 
of that period, and having obtained 
a certificate set out on foot for Vin- 
ton County in the winter of 1854, 
and there taught his first school at 
$22 per month. With the proceeds 
he maintained himself at the Ohio 
University at Athens for a term, and 
when his money was exhausted, again 
resorted to “the birch;” and so altern- 
ately teaching and attening college 
as he could; sometimes at Sharon 
college, again at Oberlin, at Athens, 
and Washington, Pa The years flew 
by, and with such difficulties to en- 
counter and overcome, in making his 
own way at college. When the 
war broke out it found him a 
junior at Washington. College, Penn- 
sylvania. He had also graduated 
from Duff’s College, Pittsburgh, 
but the dream of his life was to 
finish a full classical course in old 
Washington ; but the cherished ambi- 
tion of his youth was frustrated 
by his enlistment as a common sol- 
* dierin Company H, One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 
Here he served three years without 
discredit, and was promoted “ Ser- 
geant Major, for gallant and dis- 
tinguished service,” as his commis- 
sion reads. At the close of the war 
returning home to Noble County, he 
was chosen deputy clerk of the court 
of common pleas, and acted in that 


capacity until July, 1866, when he 
was appointed to a clerkship in the 
United States Treasury at Washing- 
ton City, which. he held for two 
years, until he had graduated in 
Columbia College and was admitted 
to the bar as attorney at law in 
June, 1868. This he achieved by 
night study alone, for his days were 
devoted to the business of his office. 
Nov. 29, 1867, he married Miss 
Hettie M. Kelley, an estimable 
young lady residing then at her 


home in Muskingum County. To- 
gether they spent a pleasant and 
profitable year at the Capital. But 


in the fall of 1868 they removed to 
Caldwell, Ohio, and there have re- 
sided ever since. Their union has 
been one of the happiest and blessed 
with six children, all of whom sur- 
vive except James Monroe, the 
eldest son,a very promising youth, 
whose sudden death at the age of 
fifteen has cast a deep gloom over 
the household that mourns his de- 
parture. 

Mr. Dalzell has always contributed 
to the daily newspaper press, and it 
is probably not going too far for us 
to say that no name is better known 
than his among newspaper writer’. 
His business for eighteen -years has 
been that of a lawyer, in whieh he 
has been fairly successful. In 1869 
he was elected prosecuting attorney 
and served two years ; and so vigor- 
ous was his prosecution of liquor 
sellers that at the end of his term 
there was not an open saloon in his 
county. In.1875 he was elected to 
the General Assembly of Ohio, and 
represented Noble County so wlle 
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that in 1877 he was reelected 
for two years more. During his en- 
tire four years in the legislature he 
was a member of the judiciary com- 
mittee, the most influential and im- 
portant of all the committees, and 
the one to which lawyers only are 
eligible. 

The entire body of Ohio statutory 
law passed through the hands of this 
committee for the laws were then 
being codified and re-enacted. In 
1852 he was strongly supported in the 
Congressional convention at St.Clairs- 
ville for the nomination to Congress, 
and was balloted for unsuccessfully 
nearly three hundred times in the 
most exciting contest for Congress 
ever witnessed in Ohio The con- 
vention broke up in confusion, with- 
out nominating any one, and then 
-and there Mr. Dalzell retired from 
politics and resumed the practice of 
law more assiduously than ever. 
For many years he was on_ the 
“stump” in various States, and in 
1879 was called to Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania and in 1880 to Indiana. 
He was in demand everywhere and 
was regarded one of the best stump- 
ers in the United States. He was 
alwaysa Republican. He advocated 
the election of every Republican can- 
ctidate, both with voice and pen, from 
Fremont to Garfield. ‘I'he confiden- 
tial friend of Sumner, Frederick 
Douglass, James A. Garfield, Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
Henry Wilson, John Sherman, O. P. 
Morton, Thaddeus Stevens, Schuyler 
Colfax and a host of their great con- 
temporaries. Mr. Dalzell confesses 
to not a little pride in their ‘letters 


testifying their high regard for him. 
As is elsewhere fully detailed in this 
work, Mr. Dalzell was the originator 
and author of the popular soldiers’ 
reunions now held annually in all 
parts of the country. It is doubtful 
if there is a soldier in the United 
States who does not know “ Private 
Dalzell” (as he is familiarly called) 
at least by reputation, for at the first 
and other reunions since established 
he has addressed most. of them im his 
patriotic speeches. Besides, he has 
always taken a pride in all mat- 
ters relating to soldiers ever since 
the war, and devoted a large portion 
of his time and means to the further- 
ance of their interests not only in this 
but in almost every other State. 

But since he quit politics and re- 
sumed the practice of the law, he has 
passed his time very quietly. When 
not engaged in the courts or 
at professional business elsewhere, 
he devotes himself to his books. He 
is regarded as one of the first forensic 
orators in Ohio, and on all public oc- 
casions he is indemand. To these 
calls, however, he seldom responds, 
for he finds more pleasure and profit 
in the plain, plodding practice of the 
law and the presence of his family to 
whom he is doubly devoted. 

Atiten Mitter came from Zanes- 
ville about the close of the war and 
opened a law-office in Caldwell. ile 
Was a young man and only a brief 
resident. He has since gained an 
onviable reputation as a lawyer in 


Zanesville, Columbus, and _ else- 
where. 
Geo. JENNINGS, now of Woods- 


field, studied law with D.S. Spriggs, 
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and practiced in Caldwell a year or 
more. 

Coronet Wiizert B. Trerers served 
as clerk of courts in Noble County. 
He was the only soldier that went 
from the county who attained to the 
rank of Colonel. He was in the 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar about 1868, 
but never practiced. He is now 
a resident of Bowlder, Colorado, and 
is marshal of that city. 

Wiriiam OCnamprrs, a leading law- 
yer, was born in Calvert County, 
Maryland, in 1842. His father, 
William Chambers, was a sea-faring 
man in his early life, but afterwards 
became a farmer. The subject of 
this notice was reared on a farm. In 
1853 he came to Ohio with his par- 
ents. His father settled ona farm 
in Monroe County where he died in 
1866 at the age of seventy years. 
William lived on the farm and fol- 
lowed school teaching a portion of 
the time until 1867, when he entered 
upon the study of the law. In 1869 
he was admitted to the bar and in 
1871 began the practice of his pro- 
fession in Caldwell. In 1872, 0n the 
incorporation of the village, he 
became its first mayor, holding the 
office four years. In 1875 he was 
elected prosecuting attorney. He 
served one term in that office. Mr. 
chambers is a Republican and has 
been an active worker for his party. 
Ile is-a man of extensive and varied 
information and is thoroughly versed 
in the law. He was married in 1870 
to Martha A., daughter of Rev. 
Jeremiah Phillips, of the Pittsburgh 


M. E. Conterence. 
children. 

Joun M. Amos, now editor of the 
Cambridge Jeffersonian, was reared 
and educated in Noble County. He 
taught school in early life, studied 
lee? under Spriggs & Foreman and 
was adinitted to the bar. After prac- 
ticing law for a time he engaged in 
the newspaper business, building up 
the Democratic organ of the county 
and making it, for almost the first 
time in its history, a paying newspa- 
per property. At the same time he 
practiced law and took a leading 
part in politics. He sold out his 
newspaper in 1884 and removed to 
Cambridge. Mr. Amos was a Re- 
publican until 1871 but has since 
acted with the Democrats. 

Frep W. Moorzr was born in 
1845, and died in April, 1874. He 
attended college at Washington, 
Pennsylvania, in 1865-6, and after- 
ward studied law in the office of 
IIon. F. W. Wood, in McConnels- 
ville. He was admitted to the bar 
at Pomeroy, Ohio, in 1871, and soon 
after began practice in Caldwell, in 
partnership with J. F. Young, Esq. 
In July, 1873, he became associated 
with John M. Amos, Esq., in the 
publication of the Crtizen’s Press, 
bat the state of his health soon com- 
pelled him to retire from active labor. 

Joun F. Youne, from St. Clairs- 
ville a graduate of, the college at 
Washington, Pennsylvania, located 
in Caldwell, in 1871, and practiced 
until 1874; a part of the time in 
partnership with Fred W. Moore. 
Ile wert to Bellaire where he prac- 
ticed law several years. 


They have four 
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Naruan B. Wuarron, was born 
in what is now Marion Township, 
May 10, 1844. He received such 
advantages for education as were 
offered by the district schools of 
that day. At the age of eight- 
teen he enlisted in Company — D. 
Ninety-second Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry. He was a member of that 
command until March, 1863, when he 
was (lischarged at Carthage, Tennes- 
see, by reason of disability con- 
tracted in the service. May 2, 1864, 
he again entered the service, this time 
as a member of Company C., One 
Hundred and Sixty-first Ohio Na- 
tional Guards. He served in this 
company until it was discharged 
from the service, at Camp Chase, 
September 6, 1864. On his re- 
turn to his home he began the 
study of the law in the office of 
Hon. J. M. Dalzell, and was admit- 
ted to practice by the district court 
of Columbia County, April 26, 1871, 
At the October election of 1881, he 
was elected prosecuting attorney of 
Noble County, which position he filled 
creditably for three years. In July 
1885, he was appointed special agent 
for the General Land Office with 
headquarters at St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota. He married Miss Amelia A., 
daughter of Kinsey and Louisa 
John, April 27, 1865, and has a fam- 
ily of ten children. 

Joun F. Youne, from St. Clairs- 
ville, a graduate of the college at 
Washington, Pa., located in Caldwell 
in 1871 and practiced until 1874, a 
part of the time in partnership with 
Fred W. Moore. Le went to Lellaire 
where he practiced law several, years. 


James W. Barnes was reared at 
Summerfield, in this county ; studied 
law under Hon. J. M. Dalzell, and 
was admitted to the bar about 1872. 
Aiter his admission he practiced in 
partnership with his preceptor for a 
short time. He is now in the gov- 
ernment printing office at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

James M. McGunnis is a well-in- 
formed and prominent lawyer. He 
was born in Tuscarawas County in 
1847, and came to Summerfield when 
young. He secured an education 
through his own exertions, attend- 
ing the common schools and Mount 
Union college. For several years he 
was a successful teacher, adopting 
this profession to obtain means with 
which to pursue his studies. In Feb- 
ruary, 1865, he became a member 
of Company D, One Hundred and 
Eighty-fifth OhioVolunteer Infantry, 
and served until mustered out the 
following September. From 1873 to 
1878 he was principal of the Sum- 
merfield schools. Ile read law in 
the office of Spriggs & Foreman in 
the meantime, and was admitted to 
the bar. He was elected prosecuting 


attorney in 1877, removed to: Cald- 


well in 1878 to assume the duties of 
his office, and has since been in suc- 
cessful practice here. In 1879 he 
was re-elected prosecuting attorney, 
and held the office during another 
term. He was in partnership with 
Hon. J. M. Dalzell for five years, 
and is now a member of the law 
firm of McGinnis & Weems. Mr. 
McGinnis is an earnest Republican. 
IIe was married in 1879 te Miss 
Emma, daughter of William Peregoy. 
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Cavett L. Wrens is an able young 
lawyer, who is fast earning for him- 
self an honored place in the ranks of 
the profession. He was born at 
Whigville, Marion Township, July 7, 
1860. He attended the common and 
normal schools until the age of six- 
teen, when he began teaching school, 
and taught with occasional interrup- 
tions until he began the practice of 
law. He studied law under the tui- 
tion of Dalzell & McGinnis, begin- 
ning at the age of nineteen, and was 
admitted to the bar in October, 1881 
He then took a position as superin- 
tendent of schools at -Senecaville, 
Guernsey County, where he remained 
until 1883. In the spring of that 
year he settled in Caldwell, and en- 
tered upon the practice in partner- 
ship with James M. McGinnis, Esq. 
Mr. Weems was elected prosecuting 
attorney in 1884, and has ably dis- 
charged the duties of that position. 
In November, 1888, he was married 
to Mary B. Nay. 

Crark M. Warson, was born in 
Seneca Township, Noble County, 
June 15,1847. The Watson family 
were among the early settlers of that 
township. He was educated in the 
normal schools and at the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, graduating from 
the classical department of that in- 
stitution in 1874. For the three 
vears succeeding his graduation he 
served as superintendent of schools 
in Chesterville, Morrow County, Se- 
ville, Medina County, and Frederick- 
town, Knox County, meantime read- 
ing law in his spare moments. Ile 
next entered the law office of Hon. 
L. R. Critchfieid, ex-ettorney-gen- 


eral of Ohio, at Cleveland, and in the 
spring of 1878 was admitted to the 
bar in that city. In the fall of the 
same year he removed to Caldwell, 
where he still practices his profes- 
sion. Mr. Watson is a Republican 
and a Methodist. He was married 
in 1874 to Miss Lettie A. Brown, a 
native of Cuyhoga County, and is the 
father of one child. 

FE. H. Arcurr, now a clerk in the 
adjutant-general’s office at Coiumbus, 
was reared and educated in Noble 
County. He read law with Hon. J. 
M. Dalzell, was admitted to the bar 
about 1877, practiced in Caldwell 
with success until 1885, when he 
went to Columbus to assume the 
duties of his present position. 

Apam J. Snrru, from Muskingum 
County, studied law in Caldwell, and 
was admitted to the bar about 1877. 
He practiced here for a short time. 
Ile then removed to Kansas, where 
he now holds the position of prose- 
cuting attorney. 

Russet, W. Summers,.son of Dr. 
R. P. Summers, was born near Sum- 
merfield in 1854. After receiving 
an academical education he began 
the study of law in the office of Bel- 
ford & Okey, and in September, 
1878, was admitted to the bar. He 
began to practice, in Caldwell, in 
1879. Hemarried Miss Lillie Moore, 
of Renrock, Noble County. 

Irvin Betrorp, son of Jabez Bel- 
ford, served as clerk of courts from 
1872 to 1878, and about the close of 
his second term as clerk was admit- 
ted to the bar. After a few years he 
removed to Toledo, where he is at pres- 
ent assistant prosecuting attorney 
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Cuarurs T. Lewis, who served for 
a time as cashier of the Noble County 
Bank, began his legal studies in Ma- 
rietta and finished them in Caldwell, 
Where he was admitted to the bar 
about 1878. Forming a partnership 
with Irvin Belford, he practiced with 
him in Caldwell until 1882, when 
both removed to Toledo. 

D. A. Jrnninas, editor of the 
Press, is among the younger repre- 
sentatives of the legal profession in 
Caldwell. See Chapter XIV. 


Cuartes A. Letanp was born in 
Sharon, Noble County, in 1860. He 
is the son of B. M. Leland, a 
prominent citizen of this county. 
Ile received a common-school edu- 
cation, read Jaw in the oftice of 
Dalzell & McGinnis, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1881. Mr. 
Leland has been a teacher since 
he was sixteen years old, and is 
at present (January, 1887) the 
teacher of the Caldwell grammar 
school. 


GE-APTER: XI, 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Remarks Upon tHe Puysicran’s Vocation —Earity Mepican PRAcTITIONERS IN NOBLE 
Country — Dr. Zipa Linpiey, oF BrooKFIeLp, 1815— Dr. Davip McGarry, tHE Pron- 
EER PHysic1AN— AN ESTIMATE OF HIS CITARACTER — HE Diep rn 1851 — Tureke or His 
Sons SuccessrulL Docrors— Dr. Witiiam McKrr — Mr. JAMES F, CarpELL AND OTHER 
PHYSICIANS OF SARAHSVILLE— MerpicaL Hisrory of SHARON, SUMMERFIELD AND BATES- 
VILLE — THE PHysIcrIANs OF CALDWELL, EARLY AND LATE— Tue PROFESSION IN OTHER 


Towns AND VILLAGES — Hrramspure — Mounr 


Eruram — HArRIETTSVILLE — Car- 


LISLE, East UNION AND MIDDLEBURG — JACKSON TOWNSHIP, DEXTER Crty AND FULDA. 


poet who was also a physician, 
said : 
“* God and the doctor we alike adore 
Just on the brink of danger —not_ before, 
The danger past, both are alike requited — 
God is forgotten and the doctor slighted.” 
Although the physician’s vocation 
is Justly regarded as among: the most 
important of human pursuits. it 1s 
nevertheless true that, considering 
the qualifications and the labor re- 
quired, it is among the least profita- 
ble, in apecuniary sense. Especially 


is this true of the country doctor 
who attends faithfully to his work 
and holds himself in readiness to at- 


' tend to all calls, by day or night, in 


“winter’s cold or summer's heat.” 
Such a man is a public benefactor ; 
and although he is often poorly paid, 
even in thanks, the world could not 
do without him. 

In this chapter it has been the en- 
deavor of the editor to give the 
name of every physician of promi- 
nence who has resided in the county, 
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together with such facts in the his- 
tory of his life as could be gathered 
from trustworthy sources. 

Dr. Zrea Linpiey was one of the 
pioneer physicians. He settled in 
Brookfield Township about 1815, and 
for several years was a successful 
medical practitioner. He was prob- 
ably the first regular doctor who set- 
tled within the limits of the county. 
He was a son-in-law of Judge Wil- 
liam Rannells, one of the early 
pioneers. 

Dr. Exsrnezer Bowrn and his 
brother, Dr. George Bowen, of 
Waterford; Dr. John B_ Regnier, 
Dr. Hodge and Dr. Benjamin Brown, 
of Macksburg, all had more or less 
practice in the valleys of Duck Creek 
in early years. 

Dr. George Bowen, of Waterford, 
Washington County, had a large 
practice throughout the western por- 
tion of Noble County. Dr. Clark of 
Seelysville, Morgan County was 
another early doctor who practiced 
in the same field. Dr. McGarry, of 
Olive, and Dr. Ziba Lindley of Brook- 
field were the only resident physi- 
cians at an early day in the western 
part of the territory now forming 
the county. 

Dr. Davin McGarry may prop- 
erly be regarded as the pioneer physi 
cian of the county, inasmuch as he 
was the first medical graduate to 
settle in this section of the country, 
and had through life an extensive 
practice. He died at his home in 
Olive Township Oct. 6, 1851. The 
Investigator of the same date said of 
him: “In his death we shall not 
mourn the loss of any political 


signification, but the departure 
of one who, living, was worthy 
the . noblest name with which 
the Almighty stamps his creat- 
ures—a man: one of those very 
few who regard their neighbor's 
welfare as their own and do unto 
others as they would that others 
shouldudo unto them" Cis ite 
The poor may bless his beneficence ; 
the rich, his talent and skill; his 
friends his never-failing radiance of 
affection ; his enemies, if any he had, 
his kind and forgiving disposition, 
and a merciful and all-wise God will 
take charge of the rest.” Dr. 


McGarry was a native of Ireland, 


and graduated in medicine at the 
university of Glasgow. He came to 
America whena young man and about 
1816 settled in Olive Township, near 
what afterwards became the village 
of Olive. He was the first physician 
of prominence in the county, and 
with the exception of Dr. Wm. 
McKee, and one or tivo others, prob- 
ably the only medical graduate in 
the county up to the time of his 
death. His practice was extensive. 
He was sound in judgment, and in 
every way well-fitted for his calling. 
He was therefore one of the most 
respected and honored citizens of the 
community in which he resided. Ie 
married Miss Reed after coming 
here, and was the father of several 
sons. Three of these sons, Samuel, 
Robert and John, adopted their fath- 
er’s profession and were all prom- 
inent as good physicians. Though 
not having the educational advanta- 
ges which their father enjoyed, they 
had a good knowledge of medicine, 
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and were competent practitioners. 
Dr. Samuel McGarry, who died at 
Olive in 1874, was an unusually ex- 
cellent physician and was held in 
high esteem. His brothers, John and 


Robert, also practiced in the county | 


until their deaths, and were gener- 
ally popular. 

Dr. Wittiam McKrr was one of 
the best of the pioneer physicians of 
the county, and for many years had 
an extensive practice. Ile was born 
in County Down, Ireland, in 1797; 
received an academic education and 
in 1828 graduated in medicine at the 
university of Glasgow, Scotland. 
He practiced in Belfast, Ireland, a 
few years, and in about 1832 came 
to America, whither some of his rel- 
atives had preceded him. He re- 
mained only a few years, meantime 
teaching a few terms of school in 
Zanesville and Sharon. He then re- 
turned to his native country, but 
came back again about 1836, and lo- 
cating at Olive, made his home with 
his cousin, Robert McKee. Good 
doctors were then very few in the 
newly settled country ; his practice 
soon became extensive, and he had 
calls by day and night to attend pa- 
tients in the country for twenty 
niles around. He leda busy and use- 
ful career and was greatly esteemed 
by all. He continued to practice in 
Noble County until his death, July 
1, 1865. He was aman of modest, 
unassuming ways; of sound and re- 
liable judgment and thorough knowl- 
edge. He married Martha J. Cly- 
mer of Olive Township in 1841, and 
was the father of seven children, 
five of whom survive and. live in 


Noble County — Andrew ©., Isaac 
E., Flora F. (Lund), Orvil O. and 
Charles W. 

Dr. Orvit O. McKex is one of the 
prominent physicians of Caldwell. 
He was born in Olive Township Feb. 
9, 1854. After attending the com- 
mon schools and academies of this 
locality, he took a four years’ course 
at the University of Michigan, grad- 
uating from the medical department 
of that institution in 1882. Immed- 
lately afterward he settled in Cald- 
well where he has since been pursuing 
his vocation with good success. Dr. 
McKee was married to Sarah Whar- 
ton, of Cambridge, in 1885. 

Dr. James F. Capritt was one of 
the brightest and best men of the 
county. He not only succeeded ad- 
mirably in his profession, but he also 
edited a paper with conspicuous abil- 
ity, and was distinguished, for the 
force and vigor of his writings. Dr. 
Capell was one of the early treasur- 
ers of Noble County, and in the 
controversy which resulted in the 
removal of the county seat from 
Sarahsville, te was always an active 
participant. He was born and reared 
in Marion Township, and after re- 
ceiving both a common school and 
collegiate education, he began the 
study of medicine under Dr. Wad- 
dell, of Belmont County. He loca- 
ted at Sarahsville early in the history 
of that town, and was soon in suc- 
cessful practice. For thirty years 
he was an untiring worker in the 
professional field, and had the esteem 
and respect of all who knew him. 
Probably his practice was’ larger 
than that of any other physician of 
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the county of his time. He died in 
the vicinity of Caldwell, at the 
home of his father-in-law, Dr. David 
McGarry. Preceding Dr. Capell at 
Sarahsville, there were several phy- 
sicians who were brief residents— 
Dr. Welch, originally from Belmont 
County ; Dr. Connor, from the vicin- 
ity of Cumberland, and others. Dr. 
J. Y. Hopkins was a resident of 
Saralisville in 1851. He remained 
several years. The present physi- 
cians are: Dr. W. S. Spriggs and 
Dr. J. D. Aldridge. 

Wiuiram S. Sprices, M. D., ‘is 
among the old and reputable phy- 
sicians of Noble County. For 
nearly a quarter of a century he has 
devoted himself to the practice of his 
profession in Sarahsville and vicin- 
ity. He was born in Beimont 
County, Ohio, in 1837. Ilis father, 
Morris Spriggs, was one of the early 
settlers of the county, and the father 
of eight children who grew to ma- 
turity. Benjamin F., the elder, was 
one of the le: ding lawyers of the 
county; John P.is an attorney of 
Monroe County ; David S. is a prom- 
inent member of the Noble County 
bar; J. W. isa lawyer and a leading 
citizen of Salem, Oregon; Dr. Will- 
iam §., the subject of this notice; 
Dr. Alfred R., of Illinois; and Eliza 
and Sarah R. The family are a race 
of teachers, and in early life all fol- 
lowed that vocation. William §. 
received a thorough common-school 
education, and at the age of twenty 
began the study of medicine in the 
office of Dr. John Kellar, of Mt. 
Ephraim, Ohio. Completing his 
preparatory course he entered the 


Starling Medical College. The fol- 
lowing year he began practice at Mt. 
Ephraim, and in a comparatively 
short time was in the possession of a 
remunerative business. His atten- 
tion, however, was diverted from his 
professional duties by the stirring 
scenes that were then being enacted, 
and, in company with others, he re- 
cruited Company H, of the One Hun- 
dred and Sixteenth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry. Upon the organization of 
the regiment he was elected first- 
lieutenant of this company. He 
served under General Milroy in the 
Valley campaign; was at the battle 
of Winchester, and was with the reg- 
iment until 1864, when he resigned 
hiscommission, returned to his home 
and resumed his practice at Mt. 
Ephraim. Shortly after he removed 
to Sarahsville, where he*has since 
remained, giving his time wholly to 
his professional duties, and it’s but 
just to say that no physician in the 
county has attained a more enviable 
position in the practice than he, or 
enjoys a greater degree of confidence 
and esteem of the people. While he 
has devoted himself assiduously ‘to 
his practice he has interested himself 
in all matters pertaining to Sarahs- 
ville, especially in the advancement 
of its educational interests. In polit- 
ical belief he is a Democrat, and 
while he is not a politician in the 
ordinary sense of the term, has iden- 
tified himself prominently With local 
politics. In 1859 the doctor was 
married to Miss Matilda Gant. She 
died in 1878, and in 1879 he was 
again married to Miss Ida Hickle. 
By the first marriage there were three 
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children—Edgar, Ethelind and Clem- 
ent D.; by the second, Frank, Sadie 
and Ernest. - 

John D. Aldridge, M. D., was born 
in Tuscarawas County, Ohio, in 1860. 
He received his literary education at 
Mt. Union College, and began the 
study of medicine under the tuition 
of T. H. Wilson, of Dennison, Ohio. 
He graduated with honor from the 
Starling Medical in 1883, and in the 
same year established himself in the 
practice of his profession in Sarahs- 
ville, where he has built up a_ suc- 
cessful and remunerative practice. 
He isa member of the County Med- 
ical Society. The doctor was married 
in 1882, to Miss Alice Sheppley, of 
Blue Bell, Guernsey County, Ohio. 

The first settled physician in 
Sharon was Dr. John Kirkpatrick, 
who came about 1835 from Guernsey 
County. In 1837 he located on a 
farm near Sharon, from which he re- 
inoved about a year later. He was 
considered a good doctor. Next 
came Dr. Joseph V. Allison, from 
Washington County, who remained 
eight or nine years, leaving in 1847. 
He had a good practice and was a 
most worthy citizen. Dr. Jesse M. 
Stone came to Sharon soon after Dr. 
Allison. He was a successful doctor 
and a man of good intelligence. He 
was one of the associate judges of 
Morgan County, chosen to that posi- 
tion just before the adoption of the 
new Constitution of Ohio. Dr. John 
Hardy was located in Sharon at the 
same time with Drs. Allison and 
Stone, and remained several years. 
Later physicians have been quite nu- 
merous, many young physicians 


having located here, each of whom 
remained but. a short time. The 
present medical practitioner is Dr. 
Felix O. Neptune, son of Wesley 
Neptune, of Middleburg. 

Dr. Cuaries SHranser was a Ger- 
man who located in Sharon prior to 
the formation of the county and 
practiced there several years. 

Dr. Howe ts practiced in Sharon 
several years prior to the war. He 
went out with the Ninety-second 
Ohie Volunteer Infantry as a sur- 
geon. He was killed in a steamboat 
disaster after the war. 

Dr. Francis Siater, a native of 
England and an Edinburgh graduate, 
settled at Sharon in 1855. Thougha 
man of unquestioned ability, he ob- 
tained but a small practice here. At 
the beginning of the war he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Dennison assist- 
ant surgeon of the Seventh Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and his abil- 
ity and skill soon brought him into 
prominence. Heserved as surgeon-in- 
chief, Kanawha division, department 
of Ohio; medical director, post of 
Chattanooga ; medical director, four- 
teenth army corps; medical director, 
cavalry corps, and finally as medical 
director, department of Alabama. 
From 1868 to 1874 he was medieal 
referee in the U. S. Pension Office. 
He died at Washington, D.C., in 1879. 

Dr. Jesse M. Srone, a native of 
Harrison County, began practicing at 
Hiramsburg, and prior to 1848 located 
in Sharon, where he remained some 


_vears. Ie afterwards practiced in 


other parts of the county. Ile re- 
moved to ‘Tennessee anil died there. 
Dr. Stone wa a prominent politician 
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of the Democratic party, and was 
once an aspirant for member of 
Congress from this district. He was 
elected associate judge of Morgan 
County, under the old constitution, 
while Sharon was a part of Morgan 
County. He was moderately suc- 
cessful as a doctor. 

Dr. Josuua Craig, who was born 
and educated in Ireland, came to 
Marion Township when the country 
was new, and for many years was 
the only medical adviser in that sec- 
tion of the county. He had an ex- 
tensive practice, and was considered 
a good and useful member of his pro- 
fession. 

The first resident physician of 
Summerfield was Dr. David Frame. 
He came in 1880 from Guernsey 
County, and after about three years’ 
practice returned to that county. 
Dr. John Banford came next, and 
first engaged in school teaching. Te 
was unmarried, and lived with James 
W. Shankland. He took up the 
study of medicine without a precep- 
tor, and after acquiring some knowl- 
edge of the art, began practicing. 
From Summerfield he removed to 
Cincinnati. Next came Dr. John 
Waterman, from Waterford, Wash- 
ington County, who remained a year 
or ftwo. Dr. Nathan, Johns, a 
“steam doctor,” or an adherent to 
the Thomsonian system, was here 
several years and bore an excellent 
reputation, though his school gener- 
ally was held in no great favor. He 
died in Summerfield. About the 
same time came Dr. Foreman, and 
later, Dr. Graham. Dr. William 
Hare, Dr. WiHi>ms and Dr. Mechem 


also practiced here a short time each. 
Dr. Carder, a professed cancer doc- 
tor, was also in Summerfield several 
years. Dr. Robert Stephenson, an 
Englishman, formerly a_ traveling 
Methodist preacher, caine here from 
Somerton about 1846, and remained 
in the town and vicinity until about 
1866, when he removed to Center- 
ville, Iowa, where he died later. He 
was a competent physician and quite 
successful in his practice. 

Dr. R. .B... Taryrorn~swho. ,was 
brought up in the vicinity of Sum- 
merfield, studied medicine in Mce- 
Connelsville, and practiced in Carlisle 
and Summerfield. He was a useful 
member of his profession. For a 
time he was.a local preacher of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but 
he joined the Free Methodists be- 
fore leaving Summerfield. He went 
to Kansas. Dr. Taylor was tiie son 
of Rev. Edward H. Taylor, a well- 
known Methodist circuit preacher of 
pioneer days. His mother, Lydia 
(Brewster) Taylor, was a lady of re- 
markable intelligence and agreeable 
manners. She was a teacher among 
the Indians in the early years of Ohio. 
Both she and her husband are buried 
at Summerfield. 

Dr. Wittiam Horvron, son of Moses 
Ilorton, was reared and educated at 
Summerfield, and practiced his pro- 
fession here for several years at dif- 
ferent periods. Ile studied under 
Dr. Grahain, who married his sister 
and practiced some years in the town. 
Dr. Granam removed to Kansas and 
was in the “ border war.” Dr. Ilorton 
removed to Southern Indiana about 
1871, and now lives near Cincinnati. 
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Dr. A. A. Staats is now the oldest 
resident physician of Summerfield. 
He has practiced here about eighteen 
years. Dr. W. R. Taylor has prac- 
ticed in the town several years and is 
a competent physician. His brother, 
Dr. David Taylor, formerly practiced 
here. Dr. Rt. 8S. Brown is in the drug 
business in Summerfield. 

Dr. Reusen P. Summers was born 
in Irayette County, Pa.,in 1818. In 
1822 he came to Ohio with his 
parents. His father was a promi- 
nent farmer in Harrison County, 
where he died in 1856. He reared a 
family of four children. Reuben P. 
Summers passed his early life on the 
farm, receiving a good common- 
school education. At the age of 
twenty he began the study of medi- 
cine under Dr. Enoch Thomas, of 
~ New Athens. On removing to 
Summertield he began the practice 
of his profession, in which he was 
highly successful; but owing to ill- 
health he abandoned his practice 
and began the mercantile business. 
During the war he was engaged in 
the manufacture of woolen goods. 
From 1865 to 1871 he was a tobacco 
merchant. In 1871 he came to 
Caldwell, and engaged in the boot, 
shoe and leather trade which he still 
follows. He married Violet A., 
daughter of Alexander Franklin. 
He is the father of five sons and six 
daughters. He is a Republican in 
politics, and in early years was con- 
nected with the Underground Kail- 
road movement. 

Dr. Joun Berron Sparwine, son of 
Wyndham Sparling, of Sparling, of 
Marion Township, was borne in Ire- 

13 


land, and graduated as a surgeon in 
that city. On obtaining his diploma 
in 1851, he went as surgeon of Her 
Majesty’s vessel, carrying Sir John 
McDonald as governor to Sierra 
Leon. He landed at Charleston, S. 
C., and came thence to his father’s, 
where he soon had a large practice. 
Falling into the temptation of drink, 
a career that might have been useful 
and brilliant was ruined. He was 
probably the best read physician 
ever in this county. He died in 
April, 1868, leaving a family of five 
young children. 

Dr. A. A. Sraars, of Summer- 
field, was born in Harrison County, 
Ohio, in 18388. Ie attended school 
in Sarahsville, and was for a time 
a student at Marietta College. In 
1864 he enlisted in the Eighty-eighth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and served 
until mustered out July 3, 1865. In 
1866 he began the study-of medicine 
under Dr. R. C. Downey, now of 
Caldwell. He attended medical lec- 
tures at the Starling Medical College 
one term, and in 18638 graduated at 
the Cincinnati College of Medicine 
and Surgery. After a short resi- 
dence in Sarahsville, he located at 
Summerfield in 1869, where he is 
still in practice. 

Robert Stephenson, M. D., a promi- 
nent practitioner of Centreville, Iowa, 
was born in Ohio September 16, 1841. 
He studied medicine with his father 
and graduated from the Iowa State 
University in 1867. September 17, 
1861, he enlisted as.a private soldier 
in Company D., Forty-second Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, a regiment made 
famous by its gallant commander, 
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General James <A. Garfield. He 
served with credit until his discharge 
from the service as first sergeant, 
September 30, 1864. The following 
year he removed to Iowa, where he 
married Miss Ruth E. Pennington, a 
native of West Virginia. 
tor is in possession of an extensive 
an lucrative practice, and, although 
a young man, has attained an envi- 
able position among the pliysicians 
of the State. In 1883 he was elected 
to the chair of demonstrator of an- 
atomy and gynecology, in the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons at 
Des Moines, Iowa. He is now mak- 
ing a specialty of surgery and gyne- 
cology, his practice taking him to all 
portions of the State. He is local 
surgeon for the Wabash, St. Louis 
and Pacific, and the Kansas and Mis- 
souri Railroads. Ae is a prominent 
member of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, and in the Ma- 
sonic order occupies the position 
of Captain General of St. John’s 
Commandery, No. 21. He isa mem- 
ber of the State Medical Society, 
also the Des Moines: Valley Medical 
Association, and the Appanoose 
County Medical Society. He takes 
a deep interest in the welfare of the 
Grand Army.of the Republic, and 
is prominently connected with that 
organization. In his religious affili- 
ations he is a Presbyterian. He has 
four children, Ralph O., Robert, 
Glenn and Bessie B. 

Dr. Witttam Ross Taytor.— The 
subject of this notice was born in 
Switzerland County, Indiana, in 
1850, and was reared ona farm. Te 
served two years as County Super- 


. graduated in*1878. 


The doc- ' 


intendent of schools in his native 
county, and in 1874 entered Urbana, 
(Ohio), University, from which he 
He then taught 
school and read medicine for three 
years.. In 1881 he came to Sammer- 
field where he continued his studies 
under the tuition of his brother, Dr. 
D. H. Taylor; attended the Miami 
University of Medicine in 1881-2, 
and in 1882 began practice in Sum- 
merfield. In 1883-4 he attended 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Baltimore, Maryland, grad- 
uating March 4, 1884. He returned 
to Summerfield, bought his brother’s 
practice and is now successfully en- 
gaged in his profession. Few doc- 
tors in the county have a larger prac- 
tice. Dr. Taylor was married in 1885 
to Jenola Kean, of Summerfield, and 
they have one child—Glen B. 

Dr. Roserr Samurt Brown is a 
native of Noble County, born in 
Marion Township in 1856. He was 
brought up on the farm of his par- 
ents, attending the common schools 
and two terms of normal school at 
Summerfield. In 1878 he began 
reading medicine under the precep- 
torship of Dr. D. H. Taylor; at- 
tended the Columbus Medical Col- 
lege in 1879-80; was granted a cer- 
tificate by the Noble County Medi- 
cal Society in 1880, and began prac- 
tice in that year ; attended Columbus 
Medical College in 1882-3, and grad- 
uatedin March, 1883. Iethen located 
in Middleburg, where he remained un- 
til 1884, when he came to Summer- 
field and bought the drug store of 
Tayior Bros. Le has since followed 
the drug business. 
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Dr. David Frame, a physician in 
Beaver Township, was taxed 84 on 
the Guernsey County tax duplicate 
for 1830. 

The first physician who settled in 
Batesville was Dr. Joseph Wilcox. 
Ile came in the infancy of the town, 


1833, remained many years and had 


a large practice. Dr. Wilcox studied 
medicine in’ Uniontown, Belmont 
County. Dr. Wilham 3B. Stotler, 
from Knox County came next. He 
read medicine in Barnesville. After 
some years practice in Batesville, his 
house was burned and he removed to 
Missouri, where he was still living at 
last accounts. Dr. Join Stotler, his 
brother, also practiced in Batesvillea 
few years. Dr. Hoops, a compe- 
tent and skillful physician practiced 
several years and died in Batesville. 
Dr. John Taylor, Dr. Grimes, Dr. 
Moore and others have been among 
the later physicians. Dr. C. A. 
Moore remained several years, re- 
moving about 18380. Dr. J. I. Tit 
ton practiced about two years, and 
in 1888 went west. The present 
physicians of Batesville are Dr. T.S. 
Rosengrant and Dr. Frank James. 
Dr. James camein 1886. Dr. Rosen- 
grant settled in the town in 1883. 
Ile is a native of Guernsey County, 
and came from Fairview. Le is a 
graduate of the Columbus Medical 
College, and stands well profession- 
ally and socially. 

Dr. Frank James, of Batesville, is 
the son of Rufus P. James, of Sharon 
Township. He was born in Noble 
County, July 16, 1855. He worked 
on a farm until seventeen years of 


age, then engaged in school teaching | 


and the study of medicine. Dr. 
Bolen, of Cumberland, Ohio, was his 
medical preceptor. Heattended med- 
ical lectures at Columbus and Balti- 
more, graduating from the college of 
physicians and surgeons in the latter 
city. 
ticing his profession in Batesville. 

In Caldwell, probably the first 
settled physician was Dr. Atkinson 
Martin, whose biography appears 
elsewhere. Ile came to the town in 
1859, and fora time served as deputy 
auditor. Dr. J. M. Moorehead came 
to Caldwell about 1862 and remained 
two or three years. Dr. Ernest 
Gibbs also located here during the 
war. Dr. Hopkins, now of Macks- 
burg, came from Monroe County, and 
was among the early physicians. Dr. 
J. W. Kraps,. now of Dexter City, 
practiced in Caldwell from 1865 until 
about 1871. Dr. Joln Martin came 
in 1864. Dr. J. W. Hull (deceased) 
practiced here a few years. 

Dr. Joun McGarry was born in 
Olive Township in 1820. IZLestadied 
medicine under his father’s tuition, 
and for over twenty years was en- 
gaged in practice in this county. Ie 
married Elizabeth, daughter of 
George Walters, and reared five chil- 
dren—William G., Henry B., John 
B., James I. and Mary B. (deceased). 
The sons all reside in Noble County 
except one. 

Dr. Erwin Gipss was an accom- 
plished gentleman, and an able, skill- 
ful physician. Ile was the son of 
Dennis Gibbs, and was born in Olive 
Township in 1819. After receiving a 
common-school education he began 
the study of medicine, under Dr. 


He is now engaged in prac- 
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David McGarry. He then pursued a 
course at the Cincinnati Medical 
College, and graduated from that in- 
stitution when about twenty-four 
years of age. He began practice in 
Summerfield and remained there 
about one year. He married Susan 
Lund, of Washington County, and 
removed to Beverly. There he soon 
gained a large practice, which he 
attended to until the death of his wife, 
after, which he returned to Olive 


Township. Here also he had an ex- 
tensive practice, and was highly es- 
teemed. 
of forty-six. 


located in the town of Caldwell, 


where he practiced for some time. In | 
| 


his death Noble County lost a first- | 
class medical man. | 
Dr. Joun Marrin, a prominent | 
physician of Caldwell, was born in 
Monroe County, Ohio, May 1, 1832. 
He was reared on a farm, receiving 
a common school education and after- 
wards attended Monroe Academy at 
W oodstield. 
medicine under Dr. W. T. Sinclair, 
of Woodsfield, remaining with bin 


He «lied in 1865, at the age | 
Prior to his death he | 
sioner examiner 


/ in Caldwell. 


with the Fifty-seventh Illinois, and 
he returned to Ohio soon after vol- 
unteering as surgeon in the Ninety- 
second Ohio. Volunteer Infantry, 
with which he served until Novem- 
ber, when he left the regiment 
on account vf ill health. In 
1864 he came to Caldwell and en- 
gaged in practice. In 1868-9 he 
attended the Miami Medical Col- 
lege where he graduated in March, 
1869, and has since practiced 
In the spring of 1865 
he was commissioned surgeon for 
drafted soldiers with the rank of 
major. Has been government pen- 
since 1873. Dr. 
Martin has served as_— school 
examiner of the county, and is 
at present president of the board 
of education in Caldwell. Ie was 
married in 1856 to Charlotte C., 


daughter of Judge Kirkbride, of 


| Woodstield. 


Ile began the study of | 


four years, assisting him in his prac- | 


tice during the last vear. Ie next 
attended the Forest City Medical 
College at Cleveland, and on his re- 
turn practiced in Woodsfield for two 
years. He then removed to Mon- 
mouth, Ill., where he remained farm- 
ing, practicing medicine and follow- 
ing the drug business until 1861. In 
October of that year he was ap- | 
pointed by Governor Yates  assis- 

tant surgeon of the Fifty-fifth Illinois | 
(fractional) Regiment. In February, | 
1862, the Regiment was consolidated | 


_ son, was named Doctor. 


His children are Wal- 
ter C., station agent at Mount Gilead, 
O.; Frank M., editor Caldwell Jowr- 
nal; Willis K. (deceased), and Carl 
Otto. 

Rozerr C. Downey, M. D.— The 
grandparents of the subject of this 
notice were born near Winchester, 
Va.; his father, who was the seventh 
Ile came to 
Ohio and settled in Noble Township 
about 1820. There Robert C. Dow- 
ney was born in 1834. In early life 
he farmed and taught school. Ile 
studied medicine in Guernsey Coun- 
ty and in Indiana, and graduated 
from the Starling Medical College. 
In 1863 he becaine assistant surgeon 
of the Thirteenth Ohio Cavalry and 
served until the close of the war, being 
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present in all the battles in which his 
regiment was engaged. Since the 
war he has practiced his profession 
in Noble County. He has been mar- 
ried four times and is the father of 
three children. Dr. Downey served 
as county coroner four years. He is 
a Republican and a member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, Ma- 
sons and Odd Fellows. 

Cuarres Perry Srons, M. D., was 
born in Zanesville, Ohio, January 26, 
1812 His father, John White Si- 
mons, was one of the early settlers 
of Muskingum County. and was 
born near Philadelphia, Pa., in 1819. 
He followed the vocation of an iron 
worker, and removedto Zanesville in 


1830. He died in Cambridge in 
1871.. Dr. Simons received an acad- 


emical education, and studied medi- 
cine under the tutelage of Dr. An- 
drew Wall, of Cambridge. Comple- 
ting his preparatory course he at- 
tended the Michigan Medical Col- 
lege, graduating, however, from the 
Ohio Medical College at Cincinnati 
in 1864. In the spring of 1862 he 
entered the army as assistant sur- 
geon in the general hospital at Camp 
Dennison, Ohio. After passing an 
examination before the State board 
of medical officers, he was coimmis- 
sioned assistant surgeon of the 
Ninety-eighth Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try. His division joined Sherman’s 
command, and he followed the for- 
tunes of this army from “ Atlanta to 
the Sea.” At the close of the war 
he was mustered out with his regi- 
ment ‘at Cleveland, in 1865. Flatter- 
ing offers were made him to accept a 
position in the regular army which 


he declined. Returning to Cambridge 
he established himself in practice, 
making a specialty of surgery and 
diseases of the eye and ear. In his 
practice the doctor was highly suc- 
cessful, and soonattained an enviable 
position among his professional 
brethren. Aside from his profess- 
ional duties he gave some attention 
to political matters, and in 1881 re- 
ceived the nomination for State sena- 
tor. In 1883 he came to Caldwell, 
and engaged in the drug business, 
Since this time he has not been in 
active practice, giving his attention 
to special cases only. In 1884 the 
doctor was married to Mrs. Arrena 
Kells, daughter of Henry Teener, of 
Caldwell. 

Dr. G. A. Way has practiced his 
profession in Caldwell since 1869. 
He is thoroughly well-read and a 
very competent medical adviser. He 
was born in Marietta in 1844. His 
parents removed to a farm in Mon- 
roe County in 1857 but he continued 
to attend school and college in Ma- 
rietta. In 1861 he entered the ser- 
vice as a private in the One Hundred- 
and Sixteenth Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, served through the war and at 
its close was mustered out as second 
lieutenant. This, considering the 
youthful age at which he entered the 
army, isa remarkably good record. 
Before entering the army he began 
the study of medicine under Dr. 
Joshua Way, of Monroe County. 
Ile afterward attended the Miami 
Medical College of Cincinnati, from 
which he graduated March 2, 1869. 
In 1870 he married Miss Maria Skin- 
ner of Meigs County. Two children 
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have been born of this union. Dr. 
Way isa member of the Grand Army 
of the Republic and of the Noble 
County Medical Society. He was 
one of the original members of the 
latter in 1869 and has served contin- 
uously as its secretary ever since. 

Dr. W. S. Besour, a prominent 
young physician, isanative of Athens 
County, born in 1852. He was edu- 
cated at Beverly College, Washing- 
ton County ; studied medicine under 
Dr. P. H. Kelly of Waterford; at- 
tended the Columbus Medical College 
and graduated with the class of 1880. 
He began his professional career in 
Caldwell where he has a large prac- 
tice. Dr. Bebout is a Republican and 
has served one term as coroner of 
the county. He is a member of the 
Presbyterian Church. He 
married in 1878 to Miss M. A 
Keever of Washington County and 
they have three children. 

Corwin E. Bugher, M. D., was 
born in Blue Bells, Guernsey County, 
Ohio, in 1860. He received a collegi- 
ate education and studied medicine 
under the tutelage of Joseph Run- 
soheff, M. D., F. R. C. 8., who occu- 
pies the chair of descriptive anatomy 
and clinical surgery in the Medical 
College of Ohio at Cincinnati. He 
took one course at the Michigan 
Medical College at Ann Arbor, 
thence to the Ohio Medical College 
where he graduated in the class of 
1887. In April of the same year he 
established himself in the practice of 
his profession at Caldwell. 

The first physician at Hiramsburgh 
was Dr. George who located there 
prior to 1836 and remained two or 


was | 


three years. He came from Wash- 
ington, Guernsey County... Dr. Ram- 
sey, a competent and scholarly phy. 
sician practiced in this place about 
eight years and was highly esteemed. 

Dr. Naruan P. Corr was for sev- 


eral years engaged in medical prac- 


tice at Hiramsburgh. He was born 
in Harrison County, July 15, 1815, 
and was a member of the Society of 
Friends. In 1841 he married Jane 
Black, who is still living, near 
Hiramsburgh. They reared a family 
of eight children. Dr. Cope settled 
at Hiramsburgh in 1847 and remained 
until his death, in March, 1868. 

A number of young physicians 
have been brief residents of Hirams- 
burgh. 

Dr. Joun Fintey, of Hiramsburgh, 
is a native of this county, where his 
parents were early settlers. He was 
born in 1845, and received his med- 
ical education at Baltimore and Cin- 
cinnati, where he graduated with the 
degree of M. D. He has been en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine at 
Hiramsburgh since 1877, and has been 
very successful. He has been twice 
married and has one child. Dr. 
Finley is a Democrat, a member. of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
of the Masonic order. 

The first physician to locate in 
Mount Ephraim, was’ Dr. Edmund 
Mechem from Belmont County, who 
settled about 1842, and remained a 
few years. About a year after he 
came he was joined by his brother, 
Dr. Jesse E. Mechem, who remained 
about ten years. Dr. Edmund Me- 
chem went West; his brother fol- 
lowed him in 1853, and is now living 
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in Kansas. Tiey were both well-read 
physicians. -Dr. Jesse had a large 
practice and was very successful. 

Dr. Joun Ketter, of Mount Eph- 
raim, was born in what is now Cen- 
ter Township, Noble County, Decem- 
ber 26, 1822, and is a son of Levi 
Keller, an early settler of the county. 
After receiving a common school ed- 
ucation he studied medicine under 
Dr. Jesse E. Mechem, whom he suc- 
ceeded in practice in 1853. [He was 
the contemporary of Drs. David and 
Samuel McGarry, James F. Capell 
and other physicians of the county. 
He is probabiy the oldest physi- 
cian now in the county. His prac- 
tice was large for many years. Of 
late he has partially retired from 
practice. Dr. Keller isa pronounced 
temperance man and bears an unsul- 
- lied reputation. He was married in 
1851 to Sarah Ann, daughter of 
John Miley, an early settler of the 
county,and is the father of Elizabeth 
J. (deceased), Margaret E., Franklin 
V., Jefferson J., Arithela B., John 
W., Ilester A. and Mary D. Dr. 
Keller has served in all the town- 
ship offices, including that of justice 
of the peace. Ie isa Democrat and 
has been a candidate for the offices of 
county auditor and representative to 
the legislature, but was defeated, his 
party being as usual in the minority 
in the county. 

Dr. Micuart H. Nevinte, one of 


the old medical practitioners of No- | 


ble County. is a native of Virginia. 
Born in that State in 1812, at the age 
of nineteen he began his business 
sfore. 


life a, Clerkin a. 


about three years be engaged in buy- 


as 


A fter | 


; among the early physicians. 


ing and selling live stock. In 1838 
he married Miss Harriet Black. 
Their children are Mary C. (Morris), 
Kansas; Malvina J., deceased; and 
Mary E. (Uhlrich). He read medi- 
cine under Dr. William H. Dew, of 
Randolph County, Va., and began 
its practice in 1845. In 1855 he 
came to Ohio, locating near Sarahs- 
ville, whence he removed to Mount 
Ephraim, his present home, in 1862. 
He has since been actively engaged 
in the practice of his profession. 
He has served as coroner and justice 
of the peace. 

The first settled physician in Har- 
riettsville was Dr. Baldridge, who 
came prior to 1849 and was only a 
brief resident. 

Dr. Frank M. Mason came to 
Harriettsville soon after Dr. Bald- 
ridge... He went to California in 
1849 and remained there a short 
time. Returning to Noble County 
he was elected sheriff, removed te 
Sarahsville, and held that office until 
1855. He sold out to Dr. Wilson. 
In 1857-8 he again practiced in Har- 
riettsville, asa partner of Dr. Martin, 
to whom he sold out in 1858. Dr. 
Mason then went west and is now in 
Oregon. He was accounted a good 
physician. 

Dr. Wilson, who succeeded to Dr. 
Mason’s practice while the latter was 
sheriff, was of the eclectic school. 
He returned to his former home in 
Belmont County after a few years. 
Dr. Patterson was here a short time, 
Dr. 
Curtis was here for a brief time, 
later. Dr. Nelson Walters came to 
Harriettsville prior to 1857 and re- 
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mained several years. He was reared 
in Sharon Township and studied 
medicine under Dr. John McGarry. 
He now lives on a farm near Elba. 
Dr Witriam G. Martin practiced 
in Harriettsville from 1860 until his 
death, April 8, 1882. He was born 
in Monroe County, February 23, 


1888. THe passed his boyhood ona 
farm, receiving a common-school |. 
education. He studied medicine 


under Dr. George Mason of Stafford, 
and began its practice in Harrietts- 
ville. He was kind, charitable and 
much esteemed both professionally 
and socially. He was married in 
1861 to Margaret Pryor, of Elk 
Township, who bore him two sons. 
Dr. Martin was a prominent Odd 
Fellow and served as district deputy 
grand marshal. Dr. J. W. Brock 
succeeded him in practice and is still 
in Harriettsville. 

Dr. Arkinson Marrin was born in 
Monroe County in 1832; brought up 
on a farm; attended the common 
schools and Woodsfield academy ; 
read medicine under Dr. W. T. Sin- 
clair, of Woodsfield; went to Kan- 
sas in 1855 and began practice there. 
In 1856-7 he attended the Cleveland, 
Ohio, medical college, and in 1857 
settled at Harriettsville, where he 
remained three years. He then went 
to Caldwell, where he served as 
deputy auditor under George Bell, 
and at the same time practiced med- 
icine. He was also in the mercan- 
tile business in Caldwell for two 
years. In 1866 he went to Omaha, 
returning to Caldwell in 1870 and 
remaining until 1878. He after- 
wards resided in Sharon and Dexter, 


/and in 1882 returned to Harrietts- 
ville, his present residence. In 1861 
he married Martha Dudley, of Olive 
| Township. Two of-his children are 
living — Erwin J. and Elizabeth. 

Dr. J. W. Brock has resided and 
practiced in Harriettsville since 
March, 1882. He was born at An- 
tioch, Monroe County, in 1850; edu- 
cated in the common schools and at 
the National Normal School, Leba- 
non, Ohio; studied medicine under 
Dr. G. W. Mason, of Stafford, Ohio. 
He attended medical lectures at the 
Ohio Medical College, Cincinnati ; 
began practice at Calais, Monroe 
County, in 1877; moved thence to 
Elba, Washington County, and from 
Elba to Harriettsville. Dr. Brock was 
married in 1881 to Minnie Seidler, of 
Elba, Washington County. Tle isa 
member of the Odd Fellows’ Lodge 
and of the Noble County Medical 
Society. 

Dr. J. H. Wririams has practiced 
medicine in Harriettsville since June, 
1885. His boyhood was spent chiefly 
on a farm. Le was educated at 
Summerfield and studied medicine 
under his father, Dr. J. B. Williams, 
of Monroe County. He graduated 
from the Columbus Medical College 
in the spring of 1883, and entered 
upon active practice in 1885. He is 
the partner of Dr. J. W. Brock. 

The first physician in Carlisle was 
Dr. L. S. Cummins, who came in 
1839 and remained until 1850, when 
he removed to California. He wasa 
competent physician and had a large 
practice. Dr. McPherson, from 
Guernsey County, followed Dr. Cuin- 
mins and remained six or seven years. 
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Dr. John McGarry, son of Dr. David 
McGarry, one of the pioneer physi- 
cians of the county, next practiced 
here. Dr.° Richard H. Kean, from 
Monroe County, resided in Carlisle a 
number of years. He was a success- 
ful doctor. Several other physicians 
have been brief residents of the place. 
Dr. A. L. Dorr is the present resident 
physician. 

The early medical practice of the 
southeastern part of the county was 
largely attended to by Dr. Brown, of 
Macksburgh, and Doctors McKee and 
McGarry, of Olive. Dr. Miles Ogle, 
who now resides near Dudley, was 
the first scttled physician of Middle- 
burg, where he had a good practice. 
He remained about fifteen years. He 
was reared in the county. Dr. J. I. 
Tilton was in Middleburg a number 


of years. He came from Belmont 
County. After leaving Middleburg 


he practiced in Sharon, Caldwell and 
Batesville, finally moving to Illinois. 
Dr. Felix O. Neptune, now of Sharon, 
practiced in Middleburg several years 
and was successful. Several physi- 
cians have practiced here at different 
dates, each remaining but a short 
time. Dr. A. Andrus, of Columbus, 
Ohio, is a young graduate who set- 
tled in Middleburg in 1886, is the 
present resident physician. 

Dr. Mites Oair, who now lives on 
a farm near Dudley, practiced medi- 
cine for some years in Middleburg. 
Ile was succeeded in 1867 by Dr. 
James T. Brown, who remained four 
years. 

At East Union Dr. Samuel McGar 
ry was the first practicing physician. 
Next came Dr. J. H. Ililton., Each 


of these remained but a short time. 
Dr. Daugherty practiced several 
years with good success. Dr. D. H. 
Taylor, a competent physician, prac- 
ticed two years, then removed to 
Wheeling, his present location. Dr. 
Amos Day was here longer than any 
other physician. He came from 
Watertown, Washington County. 
He went to Senecaville and thence 
to Olive, where he died. Other doc- 
tors have practiced here for brief per- 
iods. Dr. G. T. Tingle is the pres- 
ent physician. 

The medical men of Sharon, Olive, 
Beverly and Macksburgh attended to 
the wants of Jackson Township in 
early vears. Dr. Bowen of Water- 
ford, Dr. McGarry of Olive, and Dr. 
Brown of Macksburgh, each had con- 
siderable practice in this Township. 
About 1850 Dr. Jacob Shaub located 
at Jacksonville (Crooked Tree), but 
he was only a brief resident. Then 
came William Boyd, who was a good 
physician and had a large practice. 
He also carried on the mercantile 
business for several years. Dr. Boyd 
died in the West. Dr. Black came 
iater and was the last settled physi- 
cian at Crooked Tree. 

Joun W. Krarps, M. D., is among 
the oldest physicians of Noble Coun- 
ty, and occupies a foremost position 
among the leading practitioners in 
this section of the State. Ilis family 
are of German extraction. 

John Kraps, the progenitor of the 
family in this country, and the pater- 
grand father of the doctor, was a 
soldier of the Revolution and at the 
close of that great struggle settled in 
Maryland, where he married and 
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where Jacob Kraps, the father of John 
W., was born. From Maryland the 


family removed to Ohio, taking their | 


residence in Jefferson County, where 
John W. was born in 1826 His 
father was an itinerant Methodist 
minister and unable to give to his 
son the educational advantages he so 
much desired, but by precept and ex- 
ample he instilled in his mind those 
principles which have since been the 
controlling factors in his career. 
His mother nee Elizabeth Beal, an es- 
timable lady, was of German parent- 
age but born in Maryland, her grand- 
father, Alexander Clancy, was arevo- 
lutionary soldier. But little isknown 
of his history further than that he 
was an early settler of Ohio, where 
he died at an advanced age. The 
early life of Doctor Kraps was not 
unlike that of most boys of that day. 
IIe acquired largely through his own 
efforts a good English education, and 
was extremely anxious to enter the 
Military Academy at West Point, 
thinking a military life would be con- 
genial to his tastes, but in deference 
to the wishes of his father he aban- 
doned his project and chose the prac- 
tice of medicine as his life’s vocation. 
In 1849 he became the student of an 
eminent physician of Zanesville, 
Ohio, completing his preparatory 


from which he graduated with honor 
in the spring of 1853, and soon after 
established himself in the practice of 
his profession at Gaysport, Ohio, 
where in a short time he found him 
self in the possession of a large prac- 
tice. Thence he removed to Rural 


Dale, Ohio, where he was in active 
practice until 1863, when he entered 
the service as Surgeon of the One 
Hundred and Sixtieth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry with the rank of 
major. With this organization he 
remained about four months, when 
he was assigned to the Seventh Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry. The doctor soon 
attained an enviable reputation as 
a surgeon, and was detailed for 
the more intricate and difficult 
branches of the science. He was at 
the battles of Monocacy, Monticello, 
Red Mountain, Columbia, Selma, 
Ala., Montgomery, Ala., and Colum- 
bus, Ga. After the close of the war 
he located in Caldwell, where for 
twelve years he had a large and lucra- 
tive practice. In 1878 he removed 
to Dexter City where he now is 
engaged. He is an. acknowledged 
authority on everything pertaining 
to surgical science especially surgi- 
cal gynecology, while in the gen- 
eral practice none have attained 
a greater degree of success, and 
in all matters involving a thorough 
knowledge of medical science he is 
considered an oracle. Dr. Kraps 
is a gentleman to whom the Latin 
phrase “Faber suze fortune” is 
eminently applicable. In early life 


| he was dependent upon his own re- 
course he entered the Cincinnati Col-, 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, | 


sources, and through his own efforts 
he has won success in all departments 
of life. In 1848, he was married to 
Miss Martha E. McNabb of Zanes- 
ville. Dy this union, there were five 
children, Jacob, Francis, Charles W. 
Sarah E., John UW. and Lois P.; the 
three last are-deceased. In 1870, 
Mrs. Kraps died, and in 18738 the doc- 
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‘tor was again married to Miss Susan 
L., daughter of Doctor Erwin N., 
Gibbs, an eminent physician 6f Cald- 
well, Ohio. The doctor is a worthy 
member of the Masonic fraternity and 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Samurt G. Wisnarp, M. D., is the 
son of John R. and Eliza J. (Adair) 
Wishard, and was born in Winches- 
ter, Guernsey County, Ohio, in 1843. 
In early life he followed teaching. 
He entered the army in June, 1861, 
in Company F, Twenty sixth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and was inus- 
tered out as first sergeant in De- 
cember, 1865. He was in the battles 
at Pittsburgh \Landing, Perryville, 
Laverne, See Raiser Chickamauga, 
Mission Ridge, Buzzard’s Roost, Re- 
saca, Adairsville, New Hope Church, 
Burnt Hickory, Peach Tree Creek, 
Atlanta, Jonesboro, Lovejoy, Colum- 
bia, Spring Hill, Franklin and Nash- 
ville. After the close ofthe war his 
regiment was ‘Sent to Texas in the 
Fourth Army Corps. In 1865 he mar- 
ried Miss Susie Gray, of Washington 
County. Two children, Proctor and 
Nellie, were born of this union; the 
latter died in 1884 at the age of ten 
months. Mrs. Wishard is a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Dr. Wishard graduated at the old 
Cleveland Medical College in 1874. 
He isa member of the Noble County 
Medical Society; is located at Dexter 
City where he has a large practice. 
He is a meinber of the order of Odd 
Fellows, and holds the office of sur- 
geon in the Grand Army of the Re- 
public post at Dexter City. 

Dr. P. M. McVay was born in 
Franklin Township, Monroe County, 


Ohio, in 1842. At the age of thirteen 
his mother died, and from that time 
he was dependent upon his own re- 
sources ; he acquired a good common- 
school education, taught school, and 
at the age of twenty began the study 
of medicine in the office of W. G. 
Martin, of Harriettsville. He passed 
a creditable examination before the 
censors of Monroe County, and in 
1865 established himself in the prac- 
tice of his profession in Dexter City 
where he remained until 1879 at 
which time he was elected to the of- 
fice of county treasurer, which posi- 
tion he filled creditably for two 
terms. In the autumn of 1885 he 
formed a co-partnership with W. H. 
Bush, and the firm established the 
Caldwell woolen mills. In 1864 the 
doctor was married to Mss Lovina 
Pryor; they have five children living. 

Dr. G. T. Tinerr was born in Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, in 1842. His father, 
Dr. J. P. Tingle, is one of the oldest 
practitioners of Guernsey County, 
having been in continuous practice 
since 1838. Both father and son 
were born inthe same house and in the 
same room. This house has quite a 
remarkable history. During the War 
of 1812 it was a recruiting office, and 
the first court held in Guernsey 
County was held in it. The Tingle 
family were originally from Virginia. 
George R. Tingle, the progenitor of 
the family in the State, came to Cam- 
bridge in 1806 and built the third 
house in the village. During the 
War of 1812 he held-a captain’s com- 
inission. The doctor studied medi- 
cine with his father, and attended 
Starling Medical College, Columbus, 
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Ohio. In spring of 1864 he enlisted in 
the One Hundred and Seventy-second 
Regiment, Ohio Infantry, Company 
A, of which his father was acting sur- 
geon. - In October of 1864 he was 
discharged in order to enter the hos- 
pital department. He began prac- 
tice in 1866 at Otsego, Muskinguin 
County, Ohio, and in 1881 came to 
East Union, Noble County, Ohio. In 
1867 the doctor was.married to Miss 
Amanda Shrigley, of Adamsville, 
Muskingum County, Ohio; they have 
four children, George, Bertie, Walter 
and Lina. The doctor is a successful 
practitioner and has a large and _luc- 
rative practice, and isa member of the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
and Grand Army of the Republic, 
and a staunch Republican. 

Dr. James H. Axgorr began the 
practice of medicine at Kennonsburgh 
in 1872, and has since resided there. 
He was born in Beverly, Ohio, in 1844, 
and in early life taught school and 
gave instruction in music. He began 
the study of medicine in 1866, and 
in 1872 graduated from the Miami 


Medical College, Cincinnati. He 
married Lydia A. Law in 1874, and 
is the father of three children. Dr. 
Abbott served in the-late war from 
May, 1864, until the close. 

Dr. W. R. Boaas, of Keiths, is a 
native of Noble County, where his 
parents reared a family of eight chil- 
dren. He was born at Sharon, 
March 23, 1854. He followed teach- 
ing, and in 1883 graduated from the 
Kentucky School of Medicine at 
Louisville. He settled at Keiths, 
where he is now in successful prac- 
tice. Dr. Boggs is an Odd Fellow 
and a Democrat. He was married 
in 1876 to Sarah A. Barkley, of this 
county, and they have one child, 
Ola. 

Dr. James T. Brown, a native of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., settled in Fulda in 
1874 and was the first physician in. 
the place. He still resides in Fulda, 
having a good practice. Dr. Brown 
came to Middleburg, in this county 
in 1867, and practiced until 1871, 
when he returned to Pittsburgh 
and remained three years. 
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beige an adjurict of modern civiliza- 
\. tion there is no more potent 
factor than the newspaper press. In 
nothing evincing the spirit of progress 
has there been greater advancement 
during the last half century than in 
American journalism. Fifty years 
ago the country had few newspapers 
that could be considered paying prop- 
erty; the metropolitan journals de- 
voted about as much space to foreign 
as to domestic news, while country 
weeklies seemed to consider that 
which happened at home as of no 
importance whatever, and imitated 
the larger journals in style and con- 
tents. The telegraph and railroads, 
assisted by that enterprising spirit 
which is inseparably connected with 
successful journalistic management, 
have wrought most gratifying re- 
sults. The weekly newspaper whose 
support and circulation are confined 
to a single county no longer ambi- 
tiously apes the city daily. It has 


found its place as tne chronicler of 
local news, the protector and de- 
fender of home interests ; and recog: 
nizes the fact that its mission and 
that of the great journals of the 
day are totally distinct, separated by 
well-defined lines. This change has 
caused the country papers to be more 
liberally patronized, and given them 
a degree of influence which they 
never could haye attained under the 
old method. 

The first county paper published 
by Whigs was the Noble County 
Investigator, begun at Olive in July, 
1851, by Oliver P. Wharton and 
Richard H. Taneyhill. The Znvesti- 
gator, though both its proprietors 
were Whigs, claimed to be inde- 
pendent in politics, and devoted itself 
to the all-absorbing question of the 
removal of the county seat from 
Sarahsville, strongly antagonizing the 
Sarahsville interest and advocating 
theelection of the ‘ people's” county 
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ticket, made up from both parties. 
An early copy of the paper— No. 
12 of the first volume—has been 
examined by the writer, and as a 
brief summary of its contents may 
be interesting to modern readers, we 
present it here. 

The Znvestigator was a well-printed 
six-column folio, bearing the motto, 
“Our principles embody the right.” 
The copy to which reference has been 
made bears the date, ‘ Olive, Ohio, 
Monday, October 6, 1851.” The 
first column of the first page is 
headed by a cut of a pair of balances 
beneath which is the legend, “ justice 
knows not friends.” This column 
contains an editorial on the subject, 
“Ts Noble County entitled to separ- 
ate representation?” .This question 
the writer answers affirmatively, 
then proceeds to demolish the argu- 
ments of the Ohio Statesman which 
has expressed a contrary opinion. 
The article is a scathing and well- 
worded argument. The remainder 
of the first page (which contains no 
advertisements) is made up of mis 
cellaneous selections, including a 
“poet's corner.” A column and a 
half of the second page and two col- 
umns of the last page are occupied 
by “laws of Ohio,” passed at the last 
session of the general assembly. The 
second page also contains market 
reports and an editorial notice, an- 
nouncing the death of Dr. David Mc- 
Garry, sen.. who is spoken of in the 
highest terms. Election day (Octo- 
ber 14) was then near at hand and 
local politics were evidently the all- 
engrossing topic. The Jnvestigator 
denounces the Democratic Courier 


and the Democratic county officers 
unsparingly in the editorials and 
communications which fill the re- 
mainder of the second page and 
nearly a column of the third. The 
advertising rates were low and the 
patronage fair. The terms were $1 
per square of fourteen lines or less 
for three insertions and twenty-five 
cents for each subsequent insertion ; 
a card of four to seven lines, includ- 
ing a copy of the paper, one yea: for 
€4; mercantile advertisements, not 
exceeding one-fourth of a column, $8 
per year. Among the advertise- 
ments are several notices of sheriff’s 
sales, signed by J. C. Schofield, 
sheriff ; Henry Wolf, R. McKee and 
James McCune, call on the creditors 
to settle; D. McKee makes a similar 
request and adds the foilowing 
quaint rhymes: 


“* Here tor help is my petition ; 
Judge ye, my friends, my condition; 
I owe for goods I’ve bought and sold, 
And now lve run quite out of gold.” 


“To those who owe I must now say, 
T need your help without delay ; 
And if I get a part that’s due, 

I may not be compelled to sue.” 


Among other advertisers, nearly 
all of whom are now dead, are J. «J. 
Parker, manufacturer of straw-cut- 
ters, Olive; George Windors, black- 
smith. Olive; Levi Devolld, tanner, 
harnessmaker and shoemaker, Cen- 
tre Township; Thomas Stockwell, 
stone-cutter, Olive; Benjamin Head- 
ley, boot and shoemaker; G. W. An- 
derson, forwarding and commission 
merchant, Bridgeport; Abner Mor- 
ris, wagonmaker, Olive; A. Judd, 
jr., proprietor of Lowell mills; Mc- 
Carthy & Paxton, Sharon, announce 
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their goods for sale at cost, being 
about to move west. Hotel cards: 
John Harlan, D. J. Drake, Simmer- 
field; Wiliam Parish, Sharon; B. 
Thorla, W. Thorla, Olive. Lawyers: 
Green & Taneyhill, Davis Green of 
Marietta, and R. H. Taneyhiil of 
Olive; Cochran & McIntosh, 8. W. 
P. Cochran and John Mcel=tosh, 
Sarahsville ; Jabez Belford, William 
M. Kaln, Sharon; E. A. Bratton, 
Sarahsville. Physicians: Dr. J. Y. 
Hopkins, Sarahsville; Dr. John Me- 
Garry, Carlisle. A feature, which 
happily finds no counterpart in 4 
modern newspaper, was a ‘ Bank- 
note list,” corrected weekly, show- 
ing the discounts and values of vari- 
ous State bank-notes. A number of the 
advertisements are repeated on dif- 
ferent pages, doubtless for the pur- 
pose of filling space. On the whole 
the paper was much better than the 
average country weekly of that day. 

In the spring of 1852 Mr. Taney- 
hill, sold his interest in the J/nvesti- 
gator to Dennis 8S. Gibbs, who con- 
tinued its publication in partner- 
ship with Mr. Wharton, for a short 
time. In August, 1852, we find Oli- 
ver P. Wharton and James F. Capell 
publishing Zhe People’s Organ, in 
Sarahsville. The chief purpose of 
tbe paper seems to have been to se- 
cure the removal of the county seat 
from Sarahsville. The Organ was 
a live local paper for those days. 
Dr. James F. Capell, the junior edi- 
tor of the paper, was one of the ablest 
and most gifted men of Noble 
County. Ile was an able and elo- 
quent speaker, and a brilliant and 
accomplished writer. 


The People’s Organ was succeeded 
by the Noble County Patriot. The 
latter was started in 1854, mainly 
through the instrumentality of Sam- 
uel McGarry. Its main object seems 
to have been the advocacy of a vote 
on the county-seat question. No. 38 
of the first volume of the Patriot, 
dated October 28, 1854, shows that. 
Robert Barkley was its editor, and 
James Mowatt its publisher. The 
Patriot was of the same size as the 
Investigator, and the issue shown to 
the writer contained two pages of 
reading matter and two of advertise- 
ments. The amount of editorial mat- 
ter was very slight. Among the local 
advertisers were H, J. Rownd, James 
Stevens, William Van Meter and S. 
McGarry, merchants, Sarahsville; 
William M. Kain, lawyer, Sharon; 
William C. Okey, lawyer, Sarahsville; 
O. L. Borton, jeweler, Sarahsville ; 
R. P. Summers, proprietor of Union 
Mill, Marion Township. Advertising 
patronage was not all that was de- 
sired, as is shown by the fact that 
nearly every advertisement appears 
on both sides of the paper. 

How long the Patriot survived is 
not definitely known, John Stevens 
and William M. Kain (better known 
as Marcus Kain) converted it into a 
religious paper, published weekly, and 
styled the Christan Harbinger,w hich 
was short lived and unprofitable. 

In 1856 Dennis S. Gibbs and A. B. 
Clark, with J. C. Schofield manager, 
established the Republican at Sarals- 
ville, the first political journal of the 
then newly-formed party in the 
county. Shortly after, this paper 
was merged with the Christion. Hur- 
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binger, the new paper being styled 
the Consolidated Republican and is- 
sued under the management of Ran- 
dall Ross and William H. Phipps. 
About a year later, Ross became sole 
owner of the paper, moving it to 
Caldwell. He conducted it until 1859, 
when John L. Shaw. became part 
owner, and the name of the paper 
was changed to the Noble County 
Republican, which it still bears. 
Ross retired from the firm in 1860, 
and Shaw continued sole editor and 
proprietor until 1866—his editorial 
career of seven years being much 
longer than that of any of his prede- 
cessors. The paper remained of the 
same size, and there was no percepti- 
ble improvement in its style and con- 
tents. Little attention was given to 
local news, and oftentimes the edito 
rial notes were few and brief. March 
z9, 1866, Mr. Shaw published his 
valedictory address, introducing 
Charles H. Goodrich, the new pro- 
prietor. Col. Wilbert B. Teters was 
at once taken into partnership by 
Goodrich, and the Republican was 
published under the joint manage- 
ment of Goodrich & Teters. 


In July, 1869, John W. Bell and 


Wallace H. Cooley succeeded Good- 
rich & Teters as editors and _ proprie- 
tors. In November, 1870, Bell re- 
tired, and Mr. Cooley became sole 
owner of the Lepublican. He en- 
larged the paper to seven colunins, 


introduced more local matter, im- 


proved its appearance and added 
greatly to its value. By untiring 
effort he raised the subscription list 
from 430 names to a living patron- 
age, and made a@ paying property of 


a newspaper which had encountered 
innumerable vicissitudes and bank- 
rupted many of its former owners. 
He is still at the helm. doing earnest 
work for the Republican party and 
striving for the interest and welfare 
of the people of Noble County. The 
Republican, by successive enlarge- 
ments, has grown to a nine-column 
folio, and its subscribers number over 
1,500. The paper has had_a con- 
tinual existence since the year in 
which Noble County was formed. 
Mr. Cooley’s long and_ successful 


‘career as editor and proprietor of 


the Republican entitles him to an 
exceptionally high rank as a success- 
ful newspaper man. 

Wallace H. Cooley was born in 
Fayette County, Pennsylvania, in 
1844. At the age of thirteen he be- 
gan learning the printer’s trade, and 
in the spring of 1859, at the age of 
fifteen, he came to Caldwell and be- 
gan work for John L. Shaw in the 
office of the Republican. In the 
spring of 1861 he enlisted in the 
Twenty-fifthOhioV olunteer Infantry, 
in which regiment he served three 
years. Enlisting in Hancock’s Vet- 
erans at the expiration of this 
term, he served until the close of the 
war. In 1866 he returned to Cald- 
well where, he was principally en- 
gaged in working at his trade: until 
1869 when he became connected with 
the management of the Republican. 
In 1872 he was married to Miss 
Miranda. E. Reed, of Noble County. 
They have two children living and 
three deceased. Mr.Cooley hasalways 
voted the Kepublican ticket. He be- 
longs to the Masons, the Odd Fel- 
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lows and the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 

_ The Caldwell Jowrnal was estab- 
lished in 1883 and its first number 
issued on the 23d of August by Frank 
M. Martin, editor and proprietor. It 
is a Republican paper, and ably sup- 
ports the principles of its party. It 
has had an unusually successful 
career, all things considered, and is 
now on a permanent and prosperous 
basis, with a circulation of about 
1,000. In size the Journal is a six- 
column quarto. April 1, 1886, Mr. 
Martin sold a half-interest. to J. F. 
Knouff, and the paper was conducted 
by Martin & Knouff until December 
of the same year when Mr. Martin 
again became sole proprietor. The 
Journal is well edited, and some of 
its editorials on current topics bear 
the impress of deep thought and of 
a high order of. talent. 

Frank M. Martin, the founder of 
the paper, was born in Warren 
County, Illinois, June 28, 1859, but 
came to Noble County when five 
years old. He learned the printing 
business in the office of the Noble 
County /epublican. He was fore- 
man in the office of the Woodsfield 
Gazette four years and edited that 
paper one year. In 1883 he came to 
Caldwell and started the Journul. 
Mr. Martin was married in 1885 to 
Miss Kate Mooney, of Woodsfield, 
Ohio, and is the father of one child, 
Edmund M. 

Noble County with its Democratic 
majority of about one thousand, in 


1851 offered an encouraging field for ' - 


a Democratic newspaper. Therefore 
the county had not long been estab- 
14 


lished before the Democratic Courier 
made its appearance, published at 
Sarahsville. The first number was 
issued in’ May, 1851. William H. 
Gill and Robert Leech* were the 
publishers and _ proprietors. The 
Courier was a typical country paper 
of that day—a six-column folio, not 
always neatly printed but always 
containing a large number of typo- 
graphical errors. In addition to its 
political teachings it took a firm 
stand in favor of the retention of 
the county seat at Sarahsville. 

Gill & Leech soon sold the Courier 
to Samuel McGarry and William 
Tracy, who were its publishers in the 
latter part of 1852, Mr.McGarry being 
the editor. About this time Charles 
Otis became the editor for a short 
time. 

A copy of the Courier dated Au- 
gust 23, 1852, has been examined by 
the writer. This is the twelfth num- 
ber of the second volume. The paper 
bears the motto, “The Right is al- 
ways Expedient.” The price was 
$1.50 per year. The first page is 
mainly made up of miscellaneous se- 
lections, including three poems. An 
original contribution, amounting to 
half a column, describes alleged spir- 
itual manifestagions in a Sarahsville 
household. There are no advertise- 
ments on either the first or the sec- 
ond page. Nearly two columns of 
“Laws of Ohio” are found on the 
second page. At the head of the ed- 
itorial column are the names of Sam- 
uel McGarry, editor; General Frank 


* Gill and Leech were both members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1851, and the former was 
seer tary of that convention, 
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Pierce and William R. King, Demo- 
cratic candidates for president and 
vice-president, and the candidates for 
presidential electors. A call fora 
Democratic county convention is 
published, signed by J. M. Stone, 
Elias Kackley and Samuel McGarry. 
The editorial comments are few in 
number but well-worded. Among 
the political articles are selections 
relating to Franklin Pierce and James 
K. Polk. A tribute to the memory 
of Henry Frazier, deceased, is pub- 
lished by members of the Noble 
County bar. A short article recounts 
a meeting at Point Pleasant, August 
20, for the purpose of organizing a 
company to build a plank road from 
Sarahsville to Point Pleasant and 
thence to Cambridge. The meeting 
adjourned to meet at Sarahsyille 
August 30. The report is signed by 
Charles Otis, president, and C. J. 
Albright and George Brown, secre- 
taries. Two ordinances of the town 
of Carlisle are published, both for 
the suppression of intemperance, 
signed by George W. Shacklee, mayor, 
and R. H. Cain, recorder., An obit- 
uary of Joseph Salladay is published, 
copied from the Organ, the rival pa- 
per of Sarahsviile. Four columns 
of the third page are made up of ad- 
vertisements. Jesse M. Stone, of 
Noble County, and William Okey, 
of Monroe County, are announced as 
candidates for Congress, subject to 
the action of the district convention ; 
John K. Booher, Jonathan R. Baker, 
James W. Shankland, Eliab Matheny, 
Frederick Roach, J. L. Bevan and 
Adam Weimer are announced as can- 
didates for assessor in various parts of 


| ris, 


i the local advertisers. 


thecounty. K. P. Morrison, cabinet- 
maker, Sarahsville; Joseph H. Hunt- 
er, wagonmaker, Mount Ephraim ; 
D. W. Patterson, John Fowler, H. J. 
Rownd and John B. Heaton, mer- 
chants, of Sarahsville; B. M. Leland, 
merchant, Jackson Township; Hen- 
dershot & Co., merchants, Williams- 
burg; Pool & Baird, tanners, Sarahs- 
ville; William Tracy, “Tracy House,” 
Sarahsville ; Joseph Johnson, jeweler, 
Sarahsville; temmax & Franklin, 
merchants, Freedom; Isaac Q. Mor- 
merchant, Mount Ephraim; 
Charles Otis, Wm. C. Okey, Belford 
& Parrish, E. A. Brattan, Samuel W. 
P. Cochran and Daniel Pettay, law- 
yers, Sarahsville; and J. Y. Hopkins, 


| J. F. Capell and Samuel McGarry, 


physicians, Sarahsville, are among 
Half of the 
fourth page is occupied by “ Laws of 
Ohio,” and the remainder by adver- 
tisements. 

William Tracy soon became sole 
proprietor and continued the publi- 
cation of the paper with Benjamin F. 
Spriggs as editor until some time in 
1855, when William M. Kain, then a 
Sarahsville lawyer, succeeded to the 
management of the office and the 
editorship of the paper. 

In 1857 the Democratic Courier 
passed into the hands of William H. 
Ijams, who changed the name to the 
Democratic Star. In 1858 the paper 
followed the county seat to Caldwell 
and under the management of Louis 


| Baker and J ames H. Odell became 


the Woble County Democrat. After 
the presidential campaign of 1860 
the paper suspended publication; but 
in the following year it was revived 
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for a short time by George McClel- 
land. He sold out and the press and 
material were moved out of the 
county. 

In 1863, the Democrats of the 
county, feeling desirous of represen- 
tation by a local orgen, persuaded 
Robert, Hutchinson to purchase the 
material of the Woodsfield //erald, 
with which he started the Demo- 
cratic News in Caldwell. Soon after 
Nathaniel Capell became his associ- 


ate, but the business proved unprofit- 


able and publication was suspended. 
Robert J. Smith was the next pro- 
prietor and. the paper was continued 
by him until some time in the year 
1865. Then Cyrus McGlashan and 
William Clymer took hold of the 
business. Clymer retired shortly 
after, but McGlashan stuck to it 
bravely and kept the paper going un- 
der the name of the Noble County 
News until 1869, when he turned it 
over to William A. Wallace. The 
latter moved the office to Summer- 
field, published a few numbers of a 
paper called the Cottage Visitor, and 
then quit, for financial reasons. in 
1871 Cyrus McGlashan bought back 
the material and started the Weekly 
Spectator in Caldwell. It was a small 
paper, poorly printed and _ poorly 
patronized. 

In 1878 the paper passed into the 
hands of John M. Amos and Fred- 
erick W. Moore, who changed its 
name to the (irtizens’ Press, im- 
proved its appearance and secured a 
better patronage. In March 1874, 
Moore sold his interest on account 
of failing héalth, and John M. Amos 
became sole proprietor. Under his 


editorship the paper was well con. 
ducted and prosperous. In April 
1884, Mr. Amos sold out to A. P. 
Jennings & Son, who changed the 
name to the Caldwell Press and are 
the present proprietors. 

Mr. D. A. Jennings, editor and 
manager of the Press, assumed his 
present position May 1, 1884. He 
moved the office to its present loca- 
tion, and changed the form of the 
paper from an eight-column folio to 
a six-column quarto. In January, 
1886, he discarded the “ patent” side, 
thus giving space for more local mat- 
ter than was formerly possible. The 
Press is edited with ability and al- 
ways contains a large amount of 
original mattér, both of local and 
general interest. An interesting fea- 
ture of the paper is its educational 
department, in which the interests of 
teachers and schools are ably and 
candidly discussed. The Press is 
constantly improving. Its circula- 
tion is now 1,500, and it is by far the 
most successful Democratic newspa- 
per ever published in Noble County. 

D. A. Jennings was born in Noble 
County, June 22, 1855. After av 
tending the common and normal 
schools, he entered Adrian College, 
Michigan, from which he graduated 
at the age of twenty-one, receiving 
two degrees—bachelor of arts and 
bachelor of science—on the same 
day, an honor never before conferred 
upon any student of the institution. 
He next traveled and studied in 
Europe for about two years. After 
returning to his native county, he 
went west, and in 1880 edited the 
Independent of Castle Kock, Colo- 
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rado, for one year. During that time 
he was admitted to the bar of Den- 
ver, Colorado. He afterwards taught 
school for some time, but was com- 
pelled to abandon that profession on 
account of failing health. Since 1884 
he has edited the Press and prac- 
ticed law in Caldwell. Mr. Jennings 
was married in 1880, at Boulder, Col., 
to Miss Bell Zora King, of Castle 
Rock. They have one child—Myra. 

The Noble County Democrat, a 
new candidate for popular favor, 
made its appearance July 29, 1886, 
and apparently has “come to stay.” 
It is edited and published by C. W. 
Evans, a young man of energy and 
enterprise, who is thoroughly famil- 
iar with every department of news- 
paper work. its typographical 
appearance is unexceptionable, while 
its local page contains a large quan- 
tity and a great variety of items of 
interest to every citizen. The Demo- 
crat is devoted to the interests of 
Noble County and of the party whose 
name it bears. It is an eight-column 
folio, and its subscription price is one 
dollar per year. It already has a 
good circulation, and its patronage 
is rapidly increasing. 

Charles Wesley Evans was born in 
Barnesville, O., Nov. 23, 1855, and is 
the son of Robert RK. Evans, an old 
resident of that place, who was born 
in Sussex County, Va,in 1812. He 
quit school at the age of fourteen 
and entered the office of the Barnes- 
ville Enterprise to learn the printers’ 
trade. The Enterprise was then 
under the editorship of George Mc- 
Clelland and W. T. Evans, (brother 
of C. W.), was foreman in the office. 


After learning his trade, young 
Evans followed it in Wheeling, 
Zanesville, Columbus, and Bellaire, 
until February, 1882, when he came 
to Caldwell and became foreman in 
the Press office, then owned by 
John M. Amos. He remained in 
that position until June 1, 1886, 
when he resigned, and in the follow- 
ing month started the Democrat. 

Mr. Evans was married in 1879 to 
Miss Hattie A. Cline, a native of 
Belmont County, Ohio, and has one 
child—Lulu Estella. Mr. Evans comes 


of a family of printers, and his wife 


is also a practical printer. 

Having brought the history of 
Noble County Journalism down to 
the year of grace, 1887, the question 
arises, Where are those who with- 
stood the trials and vicissitudes inci- 
dent to country newspaper work in 
former years? Many are still living, 
and an attempt will be made to spec- 
ify their whereabouts, as well as to 
tell what is known of those that are 
dead. 

William Tracy went west, became 
a successful lawyer, and died in 
Guthrie Centre; Iowa. Oliver P. 
Wharton became the successful pub 
lisher of the Rock Island (Ill.) Ad- 
vertiser. He is still in the newspaper 
business, and is at present located in 
Youngstown, Ohio. Harrison Gray 
Otis and Charles Otis were con- 
nected with one of the early Noble 
County papers for a short time. 
Charles Otis is now publishing a 
paper at Los Angeles, Cal. 

R. H. Taneyhill is a lawyer and 
horticulturist at Barnesville, Ohio. 
Judge Samuel McGarry went to 
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Missouri, where he was a successful 
farmer. He died recently. Rev. 
Randall Ross was at one time Presi- 
dent of Sharon College, in this 
County. He became president of a 
similar institution in Lincoln, Mo., 
and is now dead. Rev. William M. 
Kain is a Presbyterian minister in 
Pennsylvania. Louis Baker pub- 
lished the Wheeling Legéster until 
recently. Ee is now publishing a 
daily paper in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
George McClellan is now the pub- 
lisher of an excellent paper—the 
Barnesville Enterprise. Charles H. 
Goodrich became proprietor of the 
Woodsfield Democrat and is now the 
publisher of the Chronicle, at Troy, 
Ohio. 

W. H. Ijams is Clerk of Courts at 
Omaha, Nebraska. J. H. Odell be- 
came engaged in the printing busi- 
ness in Columbus, afterwards went 
west. He committed suicide in 


Omaha. Rev. R J. Smith, formerly 
President of the College at Beverly, 
Ohio, resides at that place. B. F. 
Spriggs, now deceased, became a 
prominent lawyer of Noble County. 
Cyrus McGlashan resides at Wind. 
sor, Morgan County, and is a’ teacher. 
John M. Amos is editor of the Cam- 
bridge Jeffersonian, one of the lead- 
ing Democratic papers of this Con- 
gressional district. 

D. S. Gibbs, ex-Probate Judge, is 
a lawyer in Caldwell. John L. 
Shaw holds a Government office at 
Washington. John W. Bell is a 
practising lawver in the same city. 
Colonel W. B. Teters is at Boulder 
City, Colo., engaged in mining. 
William: H. Gill, Robert Leech, W. 
H. Phipps, James F. and Nathaniel 
Capell, Robert Hutchinson, J. C. 
Schofield, George Allen, Fred W. 
Moore and others, once in the Journal- 
istic ranks in this county, are dead. 
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NOBLE COUNTY IN THE WAR. 


Inropuctoky— OLD-TIME Musters—Txe ‘“‘CornstaLK MILITIA — Tue Firsr RESPONSE 
yrom Nose Counry— Company I, or THE TWENTY-FIFTH REGIMENT, RAISED AT Sum- 
MERFIELD — THE TWENTY-SIXTH REGIMENT — THIRTEENTH REGIMENT — THIRTY-SIXTH 
REGIMENT — TWENTIETH REGIMENT (REURGANIZED) — Forty-SECOND REGIMENT — GAR- 
FIELD’s OLD COMMAND — SrxtTy-sECoOND REGIMENT — SIxTY-THTRD REGIMENT— SEVENTY- 
rIGuTa REGIMENT — NINETY-SECOND ReGiMeNt— ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTEENTH Rect- 
MENT—ONE HUNDRED AND SIxty-FrRSsT REGIMENT— ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SIXTH 
Reeiment— MisceLLaneous List —THe HoskinsviLi& REBELLION — Bore SIDEs OF THE 
Marrer — Brocrapurs or Minrrary MEN rrom Nose County— Soupigrs’ Re-UNIONS. 


N the early history. of the State 
of Ohio, before military ardor 
had decayed under the ridicule that 
was heaped upon the “cornstalk 
militia,” the men and youth of the 
territory now forming the County of 
Noble were accustomed to take part 
in trainings and musters in obedience 


to a State law, and were organized 


into regiments and companies in the 
counties to which they respectively 
belonged. It is known that as far 
back as 1825 Colonel Erastus Hos- 
kins commanded the second regiment 
of the then Morgan County militia, 
and no doubt at later dates the region 
now known as Noble County had 
other military commanders of equally 
high rank. But their day is past and 
gone and now their positions seem 
to have been of trivial import- 
ance. Yet there is no doubt that 
the old-time military organizations 
served a good purpose, and gave to 
their members a crude but useful 
knowledge of military tactics. But 
before the County of Noble came into 
being the old-fashioned training days 


14 


and general musters had ceased to 
evoke enthusiasm, and the militia no 
longer indulged in brave displays 
and sham battles 

But the military spirit, though 
dormant, was not dead, and the year 
1861 found the fires of patriotism 
blazing brightly. In a brief time 
after the receipt of the news that 
Sumpter had been fired upon in 
April, 1861, companies were forming 
in Noble County in response to the 
proclamations of the president and 
governor. Thenceforth, until the 
close of the War, the soldiers of 
Noble County were always found in 
their place, doing their duties bravely 
and well. To recount fully their 
toils and sufferings, their marches 
and battles, would be to write a his- 
tory of the war; and the story would 
require volumes instead of pages. 
Therefore we make mention of only 
some of the must important events 


_in which the soldiers of the county 


participated, by giving briefly an ac- 
count of each regiment in which any 
considerable number of Noble County 
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men were included. On this subject 
“Ohio in the War” has been our 
authority, and from its pages have 
been condensed a great part of the 
memoranda of regimental move 
ments which follow. 


25TH Reaiment Onto VoLunrEER 
INFANTRY. 


Summerfield, then the chief town 
of Noble County, had the honor of 
organizing and sending forth to bat- 
tle for the Union the first company 
of soldiers raised for the rebellion in 
in the County of Noble. 

Company I, Twenty-fifth Ohio, was 
raised in Noble County, and com- 
posed of parts of three companies 
who organized for the three months 
service, but were not accepted. 
When Gov. Dennison organized the 
first three regiments for three years 
service, twenty third, twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth, one company was 
assigned to Noble County, and made 
up of the materials asabove. It left 
Summerfield June 22, 1861, under 
the command of John M. Mosely, 
and entered the service at Camp 
Chase June 24th. It served with its 
regiment until 1863, when it re-en- 
iisted for three years longer, and was 
finally mustered out June 19th, 1866, 
having served, lacking a few days, 
five years. This company with its 
regiment engaged the enemy at 
Cheat Mountain, Virginia, Septem- 
ber 12, 1861; Greenbrier, October 
8rd; Allegheny Mountain, Decem- 
ber 12th; Huntersville, January 2, 
1862; Monterey, April 22d; Bull 
Pasture Mountain, May 8th; Frank- 
lin, May 10th; Strasburg, June 4th; 


Cross Keys, June 8th; Cedar Mount 
ain, August 10th; Freeman’s Ford, 
August 22nd; Waterloo Bridge, 
August 24th; Bull Run, August 29th 
and 30th; Burnside’s attack on Fred- 
ericksburgh, but in the reserve; 
Chancellorsville, May 2nd, 3rd and 
4th, 1863; Gettysburg, July Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th ; Hagerstown, July 12th; 
Siege of Morris Island, South Caro- 
lina, August 23d, and lasting three 
weeks ; Honey Hill, November 30th, 
1864; Devaux Neck, December 6th ; 
Indian Hill, December 9th; Cockle 
Creek, February 10, 1865; Combahee 
Ferry, February 12th;  Ashapoo 
Ferry, February 14th; Dingle’s Mill, 
April 9th; Red Hill, April 15th; 
Deep Swamp, April 16th; Beach Run, 
April 17th; Swift Creek, April 18th; 
and Statesburg April 19th. Several 
of these latter engagements, were 
after the Appomattox surrender. 
After the surrender the regiment did 
patrol duty in the Edgefield, Ham- 
burg, Columbia and other South Car- 
olina Districts, until it was mustered 
out. In the engagements the com- 
pany had 15 men killed outright, 
78 wounded, one third of whom died 
from their injuries ; 21 names gre car- 
ried on the rolls as missing, one-half 
of whom were never heard of, 
and presumably died on battlefield 
or in prison pen; thirty-five died 
from various diseases, and five are 
carried on the rolls as deserters. 
The company was recruited up from 
time to time, and during its existence 


“as an organization had three captains, 


four first lieutenants, four second 
lieutenants, twenty-eight sergeants. 
thirty-four corporals, and 167 rank 
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and file. The roster below shows 
some names in rank and file among 
the officers. When this occurs it was 
in promotion within the company. 
There were many promotions from 
the ranks to other companies and 
regiments, including.three colonels 
from the ranks. 


COMPANY B,* 


Rutherford, Robert, 19, e. June 10, 1861; 
trans. Co. E. June 18, 1864. 


COMPANY C. 

Pierce, John, 19, e. June 10, 1861, in Co. C, 
25th ; corpl., Nov. 19, 1861 ; sergt., Jan. 1, 
1868; killed July 3, 1863, at Gettysburg. 

Lovall, Joe. H., 20, e. June 10, 1865; m.o. 
Geeviets 

Master, John; 19, e Feb. 415, 1864; wd. Dec. 
6, 1864, in battle of Devraux Neck; ni. 0.c. 


Yoho, Peter, 18, e. Jan. 10, 1861; dis. Dec. | 


2, 1864, on s. c. d. 
COMPANY I. 
Mustered in, June 26, 1861, at 
Camp Chase, Ohio, by John C. Rob- 


inson, Captain Fifth Infantry, U.S. . 
Mustered out _ 
June 18, 1866, at Columbus, Ohio, | 
by H. Doyle, Captain. Eighteenth | 


A., for three years. 


Infantry. U.S. A. 


OFFICERS. 


Captain Johi M. Mosely, 27, e. June 4, 
1861. Died Sept. 27, 1861, at Cheat Mt , Va. 

First Lieutenant James H. Petty, 30, e. 
June 4, 1861; res. Dec. 31, 1861. 

Lieutenant John D. Merryman, 23, e. June 
10, 1861; pro. second lieut. Co. B, Jan. 9, 
1862, to first lieut.; dis. Sept. 29, 1862, for 
wounds received at battle of Bull Run. 


* The following abbreviations have been used in 
the compilation of these rosters: e., enlisted; m.o., 
mustered out; m. o. c., mustered out with com- 
pany; pro., promoted; e. t. s., expiration of term 
of service; wd., wounded; appd., appointed; vet., 
veteran; 0. w. d., by order war department; v. r. c., 
veteran reserve corps; dis., discharged; hosgpl., 
hospital; sergt., sergeant; s. c. d.;surgeon’s certifi- 
cate of disability; rec., received; U.S. c. troops, 
United States colored troops. The numbers follow- 
ing names indicate the age at time of enlistment. 


Lieutenant John S. Dunn, 19, e. June 26, 
1861; pro. from sergt. Co. H, Sept. 4, 1865; 
m. o. June 18, 1866; vet. 

Isaac M. Kirk, 23, e. June 26, 1861, as 
private. appd. corpl. Jan. 1, 1862, sergt. 
June 20, 1862, pro. second lieut. Co. B, June 
80, 1862; first licut. March 20, 1868. (Dis- 
charged. 

Second Lieutenant, Joseph L. Ball, 29, e. 
Juve 26, 1861; dis. Oct. 6, 1862, by o. w. d. 

Joseph 8. Perry, 24, e.. June 26, 1861 as 
corpl.; appd. first sergt. Feb. 1, 1862, 
wd. June 8, 1862, in battle of Cross 
Keys, Va.; pro. second lieut. Sept. 5, 1862; 
dis. April. 22, 1863, ons. c..d. 

Samuel W. Houston, 21, e. June 26, 1861, 
as private; appd. corpl Jan. 1, 1862, wd. June 
8, 1862, in battle of McDowell. Va; pro. sec- 
ond lieut. June 8, 1863, m. o. July 16, 1864, 
one. t. s. 

Thomas H. Ferril, 21, e. June 5, 1861, as 
sergt. Co. A, appd. hospl. stewd. June 12, 
1864; pro. second lieut. Nov., 1864, capt. 104 
U. 8. c. troops, June 15, 1865. 

First Sergeant, Edward Ellis, 40, e. June 
26, 1861, appd. hospl. stewd. July 18, 1861; 
died Oct. 80, 1861. 

Henry H. Moseley, 24, e. June 26, 1861, as 
private, appd. first sergt. July 26, 1861, pro. 
second lieut. Co..H, Jan. 9, 1862; first lieut. 
June 30, 1862, capt. March 15, 1864, but never 
mustered; dis. March 20, 1865 by o. w. d. 

John 8. Snyder, 22, e. June 26, 1861,- as 
sergt., appd. first sergt. Jan. 1, 1863; pro. 
second lieut. Co. E, May 25, 1864, m. o. July 
16,.1864, one. t. s. 

Samuel J. Brooks, 18, e. June 26, 1861, as 
sergt., wd. May 8, 1862, in battle of Mc- 
Dowell, Va., and July 1, 1863, in battle of 
Gettysburg, Pa., appd. first sergt. Aug. 2, 
1864, pro. second lieut. Co. F, Feb. 10, 1865, 
first lieut., Sept. 4, 1865; m. o. c.; vet. 

Samuel G. Shirk, 20, e. June 26, 1861, as 
corpl.; wd. Aug. 29, 1862, in battle Bull Run, 
Va., July 1, 1863, in’ battle Gettysburg, Pa.; 
appd. sergt. June 20, 1864, wd. Nov. 30, 1864, 
in battle Honey Hill, 8. C.; appd. first sergt. 
April 1, 1865; pro. second lieut, m. o. c.; vet. 


SERGEANTS. 

James W. McWilliams, 18, e. June 26, 1861; 

appd. corpl. April, 1864, sergt. Oct. 1865, m. 
0: 135, vet. 

James W. Calvert, 25, e, June 26, 1861; 
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appd. corpl. April 1, 1864, sergt. Oct. 1, 1865, 
Ds Os 16.5. VEG: 

William F. Wiley, 21, ec. June 26, 1861; 
wd. July 1, 1863, in battle of Gettysburg, Pa.; 
appd. corpl. Feb. 1, 1865; sergt. Jan. 1, 1866; 
™.40;,C. > ‘vet, 

William H. Beymer, 21, e. Feb. 17, 1862; 
appd. corp]. Noy. 5, 1864, sergt. Jan. 1, 1866, 
My. O.-C.> VEL, 

Thomas H. Timberlake, 33, e. June 26, 
1861; dis. June 20, 1862, on s. c. d. 

William A. Allen, 25, e. June 26, 1861; dis. 
Aug. 8, 1862, ons. c. d. 

Wilbert B. Teeters, 24, e. June 26, 1861; 
appd. corpl. Feb. 15, 1862; wd. May 8, 1862, 
in battle of McDowell, Va.; appd. sergt. Aug, 
19, 1862; pro. capt. Co. H, 116th, O.V. L., Aug. 
20, 1862. 

Jacob L. Barnette, 25, e. June 26, 1861; wd. 
July 1, 1863, in battle of Gettysburg, Pa.; appd. 
sergt. Sept. 30, 1863; m. o. July 16, 1864, on 
e. t. 8. 

Howard Hallett, 19, e. June 26, 1861; appd. 
sergt. Jan. 1. 1862; wd. May 8. 1862, in battle 
of McDowell, Va.; m. o. July 16, 1864, on 
Cte Ss: 

John H. Johnston,: 25, e. June 26, 1861; 
appd. corpl. Jan. 31, 1863; wd. July 12, 1863, 
in battle of Gettysburg, Pa.; m. o. July 16, 
1864, one. t. s. 

Wesley H. Cooper, 19, e. Sept. 14, 1854; 
appd. sergt. April 1, 1865; dis. Oct. 1, 1865 by 
0. w. d. 

Joseph H. Wilson, 23, e. June 26, 1861; 
appd. corpl. Sept. 30, 1862; sergt. Nov. 5, 
1864; wd. Nov 30, 1864, in battle of Honey 
Hill, 8. C.; dis. March 11, 1866, on s. c. d.; vet. 

Archelius Lingo, 21, e. June 26, 1861; wd. 
July 1, 1868, in battle of Gettysburg, Pa.; 
appd. corpl. April 1, 1864; sergt. Aug. 1, 1865; 
dis. March 18, 1866, ons c. d.; vet. 

Jehu M. Rhodes, 22, e. June 26, 1861; appd. 
corpl. June 1, 1862; wd. July 1, 1863, in battle 
of Gettysburg, Pa.; appd. sergt.-maj. Sept. 1, 
1865; m. o. r.; vet. 

Zachariah M. Dailey, 21, e. June 26, 1861; 
appd. corpl. Feb. 20, 1863; wd July 1, 1863, 
in battle of Gettysburg, Pa.; sergt. April 1, 
1865; quar.-master sergt. Oct. 1, 1865; m. 0. r ; 
vet. 

CORPORALS. 

Harrison Shaw, 18, e. June 26, 1861; wd. 

July 1, 1863, in battle of Getiysburg, Pa,; 


appd. corpl. Apri] 1, 1865; m. o. c.; vet. 


Alfred Weinstine, 27, e. Feb. 26, 1864; 
appd. corp]. Aug. 1. 1865; m. o. ¢. 

William F. Wire, corpl., 19, e. Feb. 22, 
1864; m. 0. c., June 18, 1866. 

Benjamin F. Brown, 20, e. Feb. 26, 1864; 
wd. Noy. 30. 1864, in battle of Honey Hill. S. 
C.; appd. corpl. Oct 1, 1865. m. o. c. 

John Creene, 25, e. Jan. 5, 1864; trans. from 
107th O. V.1., July 18, 1865; appd. corpl. Oct. 
1, 1865; m. o. c. 

Seneca C. Rogers, 22, e. June 26, 1861; wd. 
Juve 8, 1862, in the battle of Cross Keys, Va.; 
m: 0, ¢. 

William S. West, 22, e. June 26, 1861; 
appd. corpl. July 20, 1861; dis. Feb. 28, 1862, 
ons. c. d. 

Francis M. Shacklee, 31, e. June 26, 1861; 
pro. capt. Co. I, 20th O. V. I., Feb. 15, 1862. 

Harrison Wilson, 21, e. June 26, 1861; pro. 
first lieut. Co. I, 20th O. V. I., Feb. 11, 1862. 

William C. Barlow, 21, e. June 26, 1861; 
appd. corpl. Nov. 1, 1861; dis. June 6, 1862, 
ons. ¢c. d. 

Emanuel Denoon, 20, e. June 26, 1861; 
appd. corpl. June 11, 1862; dis. Oct. 1, 1862, 
for wound reccived Aug. 29, 1862, in battle of 
Bull Run, Va. 

John 8. Rhodes, 20, e. June 26, 1861; appd. 
corpl Aug. 1, 1865; dis March 1, 1865, on s. 
c. d.; vet. 

Joseph W. Cunningham, 21, e. June 26, 
1861; died July 28, 1863, of wound received 
July 1, 1863, in battle of Gettysburg, Pa. 

William H. Shaw, 21, e. June 26. 1861; 
appd. corp] Dec. 1, 1868; died Nov. 28, 1864, 
at Hilton Head; S, C.; vet. 

Benjamin Barlow, 19, e. June 26, 1861; 
appd. corpl. April 1, 1864; died July 28, 1865, 
at Beaufort, S. C.; vet. 

Friend P. Wilson, 20, e. June 26, 1861; 
killed June 8, 1862, in battle of Cross Keys, Va. 

Edward T. Lovette, 19, e. June 26, 1861; 
killed July 1, 1863, in battle of Gettysburg, 
Pas 

John W. Bunting, 21, e. June 26, 1861; 
appd. corpl. Feb. 1, 1868; m. o. c.; vet. 

McDonald Thorla, 18, e. June 26, 1861. 
appd. corpl. June 1, 1866; m © c.; vet. 


MUSICIAN. 


Thomas Stevenson, 25, e. July 8, 1861; 
appd. prin. muse. July 26, 1861; dis. Oct. 1, 
1862, ons. c. d. 
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Atherton, Howard F., 20, e. June 26, 1861; 
m. 0. e. t. S. 

Alltops, George W., 22, e. June 26, 1861 ; 
prisoner; drowned on steamer Sultana. 

Ashfield, John M., 26, e. June 26, 1861; dis. 
April 15, 1862 ons. c. d. 

Brown, William H., 20,e. June 26, 1861; 
wd. May 8, 1862, in battle McDowell, Va.; dis. 
Sept. 16, 1862, ons. c. d. 

Bassford, James C., 19 e. June 26, 1861; m. 
Oo. 6. t. 8. 

Breach James, 20, e. June 26, 1861; wd. Dec. 
18, 1861, in battle Camp Allegheny, W. Va.; 
dis. Oct. 1, 1862, ons. c. d. 

Beall, John W., 22, e. June 26, 1861; m. o. 
e. t. s. 

Brown, William J., 21, e. June 26, 1861; m. 
o. e. t. 8. 

Barnes, William T., 40, e. Feb. 26, 1864; 
dis. Dec. 12, 1865, on s. c. d. 

Barlow, William C., 23, e. June 26, 1861; 
wd. Dec. 18, 1861, in battle of Camp Alle- 
gheny, W. Va., m. o. c.; vet. 

Bates, Daniel, 18, e. Feb. 29, 1864; m. 
0. ¢. 

Barnes, Thomas, 25, e. June 26, 1861; killed 
Dec. 1, 1861, at Grafton, W. Va. 

Bunting, Thomas H., 19, e. June’ 26, 1861; 
vet. : 

Baker, Charles A., 20, e. Feb. 21, 1861; m. 
o. c. June 18, 1866; vet. 

Bickford, James C., 24, e. Oct. 7, 1862; 
draft.; wd. July 1, 1863, in battle of Gettys- 
burg, Pa.; m. 0. e. t.s. 

Cooley, Wallace H., 17, e. June 26, 1861; 
Mm. 0. e. t. s. 

Calland, Samuel. F., 
m0, e. t. s. 

Callund, Samuel T., 19, e. June 26, 1861; 
wd. at battle of Cross Keyes, June , 1862, and 
at Gettysburg, July 1, 1863; dis. July 18, 1865, 
on s. c. d.; vet. 

Cleary Samuel, 30, e. June 26, 1861; dis. 
March 1, 1868, ons. ¢. d. 

Craig, Joshua B., 37, e. Feb. 25, 1864; m. 
0. C. 

Crow, Robert, 18, e. Feb. 22, 1864; m. o. ¢ 

Clark, George, 18, e. Feb. 22, 1864; m.o. ¢. 

Cleary, David, 39, e. Feb. 27,, 1864; died 
Aug. 8, 1864, at Hilton Head, S C. 

Collins, Andrew J., 30, e. June 20, 1861; 
reduced from corpl. 


19, e. June 26, 1861; 
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Daniel, Samuel J., 25, e. June 26, 1861; m. 
oO. e. t. 8. 

Davis, Kinsey, 22, e. June 26, 1861; reduced 
from corpl. Feb. 2, 1864, my request; m. 0. ¢.; 
vet. 

Dobbins, George W., 21, e. June 26, 1861; 
died Aug. 14, 1864, at Hilton Head, S. C. 

Dunn; Elisha, 25, e. June 26, 1861; died 
April 8, 1864, at Hilton Head, S. C. 

Dale, Samuel, 27, e. Sept. 27, 1864; dis. 1865, 
by o. w. d. 

Donnelly, Zachariah, 18, e. Feb. 18, 1864; 
died at Hilton Head, 8S. C. 

Elsworth, George, 25, e. Jan. 5, 1864; trans. 
from 107th O. V. I. July 13, 1865; m. o. ¢. 

Engle, Lewis, 27, e. Sept. 80, 1864; wd. at 
battle of Devaux Neck, 8S. C.; dis. July, 1865, 
by o. w. d. 

Floyd, Maurice T., 21, e. June 26, 1861; 


died May 24, 1862, at Staunton, Va. 


Gant, William, 22, e. June 26, 1861; wd. 
July 1, 1863, in battle of Gettysburg, Pa., m. 
OL CHEB: 

Gill, Frank H., 19, e. Sept. 9, 1864; dis. 
July 15, 1865, by o. w. d. : 

Garrette, Joseph G., 18 e. Feb. 20,1864; m. 
0. ¢. 

Grandon, Enoch, 18, e. Feb. 26, 1864; m. 
0. ¢. 

Garner, Alfred K., 18, e. March 1, 1864; 
trans. from Co. H. 107th O. V.1., July 18, 
1865; m. 0. c. 

Gant, Robert F., 25, e. June 26, 1861; died 
June 12, 1862, of wd. rec. in battle of Cross 
Keys, Va. 

Gant, Reuben E. 21, e June 26, 1861; vet. 

Houston, John W. 18, e. June 26, 1861; m. 
0. @&. t. 8. 

Harper, Isaac N., 25, e. June 26, 1861; wd. 
July 1, 1868, in battle of Gettysburg, Pa.; m. 
0. 6. Ss 

Hill, Lorenzo D., 32, e. June 26, 1861; wd. 
July 1, 1868, in battle of Gettysburg, Pa.; m 
0..e. t. Ss F 

Hendrickson, George, 18, e. Oct. 1, 1864; 
m. 0., 1865, by e. t. 8. 

Harlan, John, 35, e. June 26, 1861; m. o. e. 
ts. 

Hamilton, James W., 20, ec. Feb. 26, 1864, 
m. 0. ¢. 

Hayden, Jonathan, 35, e. June 26, 1861; 
killed Dec. 18, 1861, in battle Camp Allegheny, 
W. Va. 
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Hutchins, Hollis, Jr., 19, e. June 26, 1861. 
Died Dec. 27, 1864, of wds. rec. Dec. 9, 1864, 
in battle Honey Hill, S. C. 

Johnston, William A: 21, e. June 26, 1861, 
myo, ets 8: 

Jones, Philip M., 19, e. June 26, 1861; dis. 
Feb. 20, 1868, ons. c. d. 

Lovall, Stephen, 20, e. June 26, 1861; dis. 
Sept 9, 1863, for wds. ree. July 1, 1868, in 
battle Gettysburg, Pa. 

Lovette, Nelson C. 21, e. June 26, 1861; 
wd. Dec. 138, 1861, in battle Camp Alle- 
gheny, W. Va., and Aug. 29, 1862, in battle 
Bull Run, Va.; dis. Dec. 16, 1862, ons. c. d. 

Logan, David, 22, e. June 26, 1861; dis. 
March 20, 1868, ons. c. d. 

Lee, Jason, 18, e. Oct. 3, 1864; m. o. 1865, 
on é. t. 8. 

Lindsey, Noah H., 33, e. June 26, 1861; m. 
O.,€; 

Loomis, Charles, 18, e. Oct. 3, 1864; m. o. 
1865, on e. t. s. 

McBride, James H., 18, e. July 26, 1861; 
appd. prince, muse. July 15, 1865; m. o. r.; vet. 

Miracle, Adam §S., 20, e. June 26, 1861; m. 
0. e. t. 8. 

McCullock, David, 19, e. June 26, 1861; wd. 
May 18, 1862, at battle of McDowell; dis. Sept. 
19, 1862, ons. c. d. 

McDonald, David, 19, e. June 26, 1861; m. 
0. @, t. 8. 

Miller, Joun W., 28, e. Oct 21, 1864; m. o. 
Sept. 29, 1865, one. t. s. 

McKitrick, James, 22, e. June 26, 1861; m. 
OGES6.-S; 

Moore, James B., 27, e. Sept. 26, 1864; wd. 
Nov. 20, 1864, at Honey Hill; dis. 1865, by 
o. w. d. 

McBride, William H., e. 19, June 26, 1861; 
wd. May 8, 1862, in battle McDowell, Va.; 
dis. July 18, 1862, ons. c. d. 

McConnell, Wesley, 30, e. June 18, 1861 ; 
dis Jan. 25, 1862, ons. c. d. 

Moreland, Joseph W. 26, e. Aug. 28, 1861, 
TAs OnewnitnS: 

Miller, Henry, 20, e. June 26, 1861. 

McMunn, Daniel, 18, e. Feb. 21, 1864; wd. 
Nov. 30, 1864, at Honey Hill, 8. C.; m.o. 
1866. 

Miller, Francis, 41, e. Feb. 20, 1864; m. 
OG) 

Neels, Joshua B. 20, e. Feb. 20, 1864; died 
April 8, 1864, at Camp Dennison. 


Needs, William, 22, ec. Feb. 20, 1864. 

Oliver, Joseph, B., 18, e. June 26. 1861. 

Rich, W. H., 19, e. Sept. 9, 1864; dis. July 
15, 1865, by o. w. d. 

Powell, Isaac, 28, e. June 26, 1861; dis. 
March 18, 18638, ons. c. d.; re-e. Feb. 27, 1864; 
my Onc; 

Pfister, Samuel, 18, e. Dec. 31, 1863; m. 0. ¢. 

Rickey, Benjamin F., 20, ¢. June 26, 1861; 
dis. Oct. 21, 1862, for wds. rec. Aug. 29, 1862, 
in battle Bull Run, Va. 

Rucker, John W., 20, e. June 26, 1861; died 
June 24, 1862, at Lynchburg, Va. 

Rutherford, James H., 20, e. June 26, 1861; 
killed at battle of Olustee, Fla., 1865. 

Smith, William S., 21, e- June 26, 1861; m. 
0. C.; vet. 

Sullivan, Wm. A., 24, e. June 26, 1861; 
died Oct. 4, 1861, at Cheat Mt., W. Va 

Smith, John J., 32, e. June 26, 1861; m. o. 
Cen bees 

Swartwood, Thomas, 28, e. June 26, 1861; 
wd. May 8, 1862, in battle McDowell, Va.; dis. 
Oct. 26, 1862, ons. c. d. 

Shafer, Geo. W., 22, e. June 26, 1861; m. 
O%. Ce tems. 

Still, Chester T., 24, e. June 26, 1861; m. 
O. €s tS: 

Stephens, Asbury C., 21, e. June 26, 1861; 
wd. May 8, 1862, in battleof McDowell, Va.; 
dis. July 10, 1862, ons. c. d. 

Shacklee, Lorenzo, 18, e. June 26, 1861; 
killed Dec. 18, 1861, in battle of Camp Alle- 
ghevy, W. Va. 

Thompson, Chas. R., 18, e. Sept. 27, 1864 ; 
dis. July 15, 1865, by o. w. d. 

True, Henson W., 20, c. June 26, 1861; wd. 
July 1, 1868, in battle of Gettysburg, Pa.; m. 
Ousemtres: 

Talbot, George W., 21, e. Sept. 26, 1864; 
ais. July 15, 1865, by 0. w. d. 

Weinstine, Charles, 18, e. June 26, 1861; wd. 
Aug. 29, 1862, in battle Bull Run, Va.; dis. 
April 27, 1863, ons. c. d. 

Wilson, Isaac, 21, e. June 26, 1861; m. o. 
Cea veUs 

Wharton, George, 20, e. Jan. 21, 1862; died 
June 8, 1862, at Staunton, Va. 

Wilson, Robert S., 18, e. Feb. 26, 1864; 
died June 28, 1864, at Hilton Head, 8. C. 

Wharton, Wm. H., 21, e. June 26, 1861; 
wd. June 8, 1862, in battle Cross Keys, Va.; 


| dis. Sept. 16, 1862, ons. c. d. 
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Wharton, Arthur, 19, e. June 26, 1861; wd. 
Nov. 30, 1864, in battle Honey Hill, 8. C.; dis. 
to re-e. as vet. 

Wiley, Archibald, 25, e. June 26, 1861; wd. 
July 1, 1863, in battle Gettysburg, Pas mee. 
er tes. 

Company H, 251rx Reament, O. V. I. 
PRIVATES. ‘ 

Archibald, Wilson S., 22, e. Oct. 7, 1862, 9 
mo.; drafted; m. o. July 19, 1863, one. t. s. 

Coffee, James M., 24, e. Oct. 7, 1862, 9 mo. ; 
drafted; m. o. July 9, 1863 one. t. s. 

Davis, Ezra L., 22, e. Oct. 7, 1862, 9-mo.; 
drafted; m. 0. July 19, 1863, one. t. s. 

Marquis, Samuel B., 26, e. Oct. 7. 1862, 9 
mo.; drafted, m. o. July 19, 1868, one. t. s. 

Marquis, Reuben B., 24, e. Oct. 7, 1862, 9 
mo.; drafted, m..o. July 19, 1863, one. t. s. 

Timberlake, Wm. H., 21, e. Oct. 7, 1862, 9 
mo.; drafted, m. o. July 19, 1863, one. t. s. 

Wheeler, Orin, 22, e. June 26, 1861; died 
Nov. 6, 1861, at Hilton Head, Va. 

Sutton, W. H., 32, e. June 26, 1861; m. o. 
c. 1866; vet 

Smoot, W. L., 21, e. June 26, 1861; m. o. 
e. t. Ss. 

Willey, James 8., 21, e. June 26, 1861; wd. 
at Chancellorsville, May 3, 1863; m. o. July, 
1884. 

McLaughlin, Levi, 21, e. June 26, 1861; 
wd. July 2, 1862, at Gettysburg; dis. 1865, 
by o. w. d. ‘ 

Mills, W. N., 18, e. June 27, 1861; wd. May 
3, 1863, at Chancellorsville; dis. June 4, 1864. 

Danford, Michael F., 32, e. June 26, 1861; 
wd. May 3, 1868, at Chancellorsville, and at 
Gettysburg; m. 0. e. t. s. 

Gordon, Samuel M., 21, e. June 26, 1861; 
trans. to Battery G., 5th U. S. Art. 

Kean, W. J., 21,e July 9, 1861; trans. to 
Co. C, 75th, Jan. 18, 1864; m. o. e. t. s. 

Burlingame, Alonzo M., 21, e. June 26, 
1861; killed at Bull Run, June, 1862. 

Cooper, Thos. J., 19, e. June 26, 1861; 
trans. to Co. C, 75, O. V. I., Jan. 16, 1864; 
mao ,est.s. 

Davis, Veno F., 18, e. July 26, 1861; wd. 
May 2, 1863, at Chancellorsville, Va., m. o. e. 
t. s. 

Swift, James W., 18, e. Dec. 4, 1863; prom. 
.O- segt. m. 0. c. 

Cox, John L., 28, e. June 26, 1861; dis. Dec. 
8, 1862, at Washington, D. C., ons. c. d.. 


Timberlake, Theo., 18, e. June 26, 1861; 
appd. corp]. April 8. 1864; died Sept. 9, 1864, 
at Hilton Head, 8. C., of. wds. rec. at battle 
of Honey Hill; vet. 

Timberlake, John A., 22; e. June 26, 1861; 
wd. May 8, 1868, at Chancellorsville, Va.; 
m6. e: te 8: 

COMPANY K. 
OFFICERS. 

Lewis E. Wilson, e. June 10, 1861; prom. 
from sergt. to second lieut. Sept. +9. 1862; tc 
first lieut. July 1, 1863; killed July 1, 1863, at 
Gettysburg. 

PRIVATES, 

Delaney, Levi, 44, e. March 9, 1862, 9 mo.; 
drafted, Dec. 7, 1862, one. t. s. 

Hutchins, Shubal, 31, e. Oct. 7, 1862, 9 
mo.; drafted, wd. May 3, 1864, in battle of 
Chancellorsville, Va., m. o. July 7; 1863, on 
GaG-ose 

Harmon, Nathan, 37, e. Oct. 7, 1862, 9 
mo.; drafted, m. o. July 7, 1863, one. t. s. 

Harmon, Conrad, 19, e. Oct. .7, 1862, 9 
mo.; drafted; m. o. July 7, 1868, one. t.s. 

McLaughlin, James, 20, e. Oct. 7, 1862, 9 
mo.; drafted, m. o. July 7, 1863, one. t. s. 

Rainey, Jonathan, 28, e. Oct. 7, 1862, 9 
mo.; drafted, m. 0. July 7, 1863, one. t. s. 

Thompson, John A., 21, e. Oct. 7, 1862, 9 
mo.; drafted, m. o. July 7, 1868, one. t. s. 

Yarnall, Jonathan H., 19, e. Oct. 7, 1862, 
9 mo.; drafted, m. o. July 7, 1863, one. t. s. 


COMPANY F. 


OFFICERS. 


Second Lieutenant, Samuel P. Houston, 22, 
e. June 13, 1861, as corpl., pro. com. sergt. 
July 26, 1861; pro. second lieut. Aprii 17, 
1862; res. March 6, 1863. 


26rH Reemment, O. V. I. 

The Twenty-sixth Ohio was organ- 
ized at Camp Chase, in July, 1861, 
and was recruited from the counties 
of Butler, Ross, Delaware, Guernsey, 
Noble, Mahoning, Champaign, Sciota 
and Madison. Edward P. Fyffe was 
made colonel of the regiment. It 
performed its first service in the up- 
per Kanawha Valley, where it 
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remained until January, chiefly 
engaged in scouting duty. Trans- 
ferred soon-after to the Department 
of the Ohio (soon named the De- 
partment of the Cumberland), _ it 
was placed in Brigadier-General T: 
J. Wood's division, of which it con- 
tinued a part until October, 1863, 
when it became a part of Wagner’s 
Brigade, of Sheridan’s division of 
the Fourth Corps. 

The regiment formed a part of the 
column of advance on Nashville, and 
shared the hardships of General 
Buell’s army in its advance to re- 
lieve General Grant at Pittsburgh 
Landing. From the Tennessee to 
the Ohio, and thence to Cumberland 
Gap, in the Fall of 1862, the regi- 
ment did its whole duty in the 
forced marches of Buel] and 
Bragg. It participated in the en- 
gagements of Murfreesboro, Stone 
River (where it lost one-third of 
its men), Tuliahoma, Shelbyville, 
Chattanooga, Chickamauga (where 
nearly three-fifths of its men 
engaged were either killed or 
wounded), Mission Ridge and Look- 
out Mountain, and the siege of 
Knoxville. “This (Knoxville) cam- 
paign proved to be the most severe 
of any yet experienced. They 
marched barefooted over frozen 
ground, and bivouacked without 
shelter in midwinter, clad in sum- 
mer dress, with half rations, on the 


desolate and dreary hillsides of east. 


Tennessee. Yet, even then, with 
elbows out, pants worn half way to 
the knees, socks and shirts gone to 
shreds, hungry and shivering, in the 
bitter cold of January 1, 1864, the 


Twenty-sixth, almost to a man, re- 
enlisted for three years more.” 

After its furlough, the regiment 
rejoined the Fourth Corps at Bridge- 
port, Tenn.. and thence took part in 
Sherman’s Atlanta Campaign, par- 
ticipating in the battles at Resaca, 
Kenesaw, Peach-Tree Creek, Jones- 
boro, and others less important. 
At Franklin and Nashville it main- 
tained its well-won reputation for 
valor. Sent south to Texas, it was 
mustered out of the service Oct. 
21, 1865. 


COMPANY F. 


Mustered in June 28, 1861, at Camp 
Chase, Ohio, for three years. Mus- 
tered out, Oct. 21, 1865, at Victoria, 
Texas. 


Samuel G. Wishard, 19, e. June 17, 1861; 
appd. corpl. June 30, 1862; sergt. Jan. 1, 1864; 
first sergt. March 27, 1865; m. o. Oct. 1865; 
vet. 

John W. Richey; 23, e. June 17, 1861; appd. 
sergt. from corpl. Dec. 19, 1862; dis. March 6, 
1863, on s. c. d. 

Robert J. Brown, 20, e. Sept. 17, 1861; appd. 
sergt. from corpl. Dec. 19, 1862; died Jan. 19. 
1864, in hospl. at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mathias W. Smith, 19, e. June 17, 1861; 
appd. corpl. December 19, 1862; sergt. Jan. 1, 
1864; m.o. c.; vet. 

Michael W. Jackson, 19, e. June 17,*1861; 
appd. corpl. Dec. 19, 1862; m. 0. c.; vet. 

Charles Osborn, .20, e. June 17, 1861; dis. 
March 25, 1862, ons. c. d. 

Alexander C. Moore, 27, e. June 17, 1861; 
dis. June 6, 1862, on s. c. d. 

Augustus C. Tillett, 29, e. June 17, 1861; 
appd. corpl. June 28, 1861; m.o June 30, 
1864, e. t. 3. 

Joseph F. Scarborough, 21, e. June 17, 1861; 
appd. corp]. Oct. 28, 1862; dis. March 23, 1868, 
onsiend: 


MUSICIAN. 


George R. Hall, 18, e. Sept, 12, 1862; dis. 
June 16, 1865, by 0, w. d. 
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PRIVATES. 


Barlow, John J., 19, e. June 17, 1861; dis. 
Jan. 31, 1863, to enlist in U. S. cavalry. 

Brill, Emanuel, 21, e. March 10, 1862; m. o. 
March 14, 1865, e. t. s. 

Brill, Francis M., 22, e. July 30, 1861; m. 
On eesavet. 

Brill, George W., 18, e. June 17, 1861; wd. 
May 29, 1864, in battle of Dallas, Ga.; m. 0. 
Aug. 24, 1865, at Camp Dennison, O.; vet. 

Brill, James B., 19, e. March 10, 1862; died 
July 16, 1862, at Nashville, Tenn. 

Brindley, Henry, 19, e. July 17, 1861; x. 

Burlingame, Fortunatis, 22, e. June 17, 1861; 
dis. Nov. 4, 1863, to enlist in U. S. cavalry. 

Burlingame, Ferdinand, 21, e. June 17, 1861; 
dis. March 20, 1868, s. c. d. 

Burlingame, Justus M., 18, e. June 17, 1861: 
MOC sn Veb. 

Canady, Jacob C., 32, e. June 17; 1861; m. 
o. July 25, 1864, e. t. s. 

Oraft, William H., 21, e. June 17, 1861; m. 
On Caw vets 

Craig, Robert F., 18, e. July 10, 1861; dis. 
Jan. 6. 1868, ons. c. d. 

Engle, Moses F., 20, ce. June 17, 1861; m. 
o. July 27, 1864, e. t. s. 

Fulton, William, 21, e. June 17, 1861; dis. 
April 19, 1862, on s. c. d. 

Johnson, Philander, 19, e. June 17, 1861; 
dis. June 16, 1862, s. c. d. 

Long, Isaac, 26, e..July 20, 1861; dis. Sept. 
SeiS62.s—. Code 

Morrison, Perry A., 18, e. June 17, 1861; 
m. 0. July 25, 1864, e. t. s. 

McPeak, Joshua, 24, e. June 17, 1861. 

McPecak, Mordicai, 44, e. June 17, 1861; 
dis. June 18, 1868, on s. c. d. 

Rimer, William W., 28, e. June 17, 1861; 
sick in hospl., at Nashville, Tenn., June 15, 
1865; m. 0. Oct. 21, 1865, on d.; vet. 

Robinson, Samuel F., 17, e. June 17, 1861; 
MeO Gas VEU. 

Robinson, G. W., 19, e. June 17, 1861; dis. 
July 1864, ons. c. d. 

Steele, Wiliam, 34, e. June 17. 1861; killed 
Sept. 1, 1864, in battle of Jonesboro, Ga. 

Stewart, David, 28, e. Feb. 2, 1862; dis. 
Dec. 9, 1864, on s.-e. d. 

Tillett, John W., 26, e. July 20, 1861; dis. 
May 26, 1862, ons. c. d. 

Thomas, Randolph, 18, e. June 17, 1861; 
dis. June 4, 1863, on s. c.7d. 


Thompson, Alva H., 18, e. June 17, 1861; 
died Aug. 10, 1861, at Crafton, W. Va. 

Weaver, William, 44, e. June 17, 1861; dis. 
Aug. 1, 1861, ons..c. d. 

COMPANY D. 

Mustered in Aug. 3, 1861, at Camp 
Chase, O., for three years. 

Mustered out July 11, 1865, at 
Louisville, Ky. 

George W. Young, 22, e. July 20, 1861; 
pro. to second lieut. Co. G March 31, 1862; 
first lieut. Oct. 4, 1862; to maj. 7th Reg. U. 8. 
c. troops Dec. 8, 1863. 

Stephen Allison, 23, e. July 20, 1861; appd. 
first sergt. March —, 1862; pro. first lieut. of 
Co. E Jan. 28, 1865; to capt. Co. H May 11, 
1865; m. o. c.; vet. 

Thomas A. Walker, 25, e. Aug. 18, 1861, as 
private of Co. H; pro. second lieut. Co. D 
July 16, 1862; to capt. 68d regt. U.S. c. troops 
Nov. 15, 1863. 

Daniel C. Petty, 23, e. July 20, 1861; appd. 
from corp]. Jan. 1, 1864; m. o. c.;. vet. 

Shadrach M. Bottomfield, 27, e. July 20, 
1861; appd. corpl. Jan. 1, 1864; sergt. Sept. 
1, 1864; m. o. ¢.; vet. 

Reuben L. Caldwell, 25,e Aug. 19, 1861; 
appd. corpl. Sept. 1, 1864: sergt. April 1, 
1865; m. o. c.; vet. 

John Brooks, 28, e. July 20, 1861; apad. 
from corpl., m. 0. Aug. 18, 1864, at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., e. t. s. 

James, IF. Horton, 22, e. July 20, 1861; m. 
o. Aug. 18, 1864, e. t. s. 

John Marsh, 22, ¢. July 20, 1861; dis. Jan. 
1, 1862, at Quincy, Ill. 


CORPORALS. 

Henry Chambers, 21, e. July 20, 1861; 
appd. corpl. April 1, 1865; m. o. c.; vet. 

John Bingham, 22, e. July 20, 1861. 

Hiram J. Danford, 21, e. July 20, 1861; 
appd. corpl., m.o. Aug. 18, 1864, e. t. s. 

Thomas T. Forshey, 22 e. July 20, 1861; 
appd. coopl., died March 12, 1865, at Fay- 
etteville, N. C., of wds. reed. March 8, 1865, 
in battle of Cheraw, S. C.; vet. 

George C. Horton, 20, ce. July 20, 1861; 
died Dec. 17, 1861, at Sedalia, Mo. 

Andrew J. Sutton, 33, e. Aug. 14, 1861; 
appd. corpl., m. 0. Aug 18, 1864, one. t. s. 

William T, Williams, 28, c. July 20, 1861; 
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appd. corpl.; dis. June 15, 1865, at Camp 
Dennison, O., for wds. reed. July 22, 1864, 
in battle of Atlanta, Ga. 


» 


MUSICIANS. 


Nathanial M. Capell, 20, e. July 20, 1861; 
dis. July 17, 1862. 

Cornelius Cline, 33, July 20, 1861; m. o. 
Aug. 18, 1864, e. t. s. 


WAGONER. 


Edward Starkey, 33, e. July 20, 1861; dis. 
Oct. 18, 1862. 


PRIVATES. 


Ahrendts, Henry, July 20, 1861; dis. Jan. 
7, 1863, at Cincinnati, O., ons. c.d. 

Brown George, 21, e. July 20, 1861. 

Cheatham, Michael, 44, e. July 20, 1861; 
dis. March 26, 1862, at St. Louis, Mo., on 
S.C; G: 

Cline Roseberry, 20,e. July 20; 1861; dis. 
March 16, 1862, at Quincy, Ill.,on s. c. d. 

Davis, William, 24, e. July 20, 1861; m.o. 
Cw; vet. 

Franklin, John, 26, e. July 20, 1861. 

Gordon, Silas, J., 31, e. July 20, 1861; dis. 
Feb. 21, 1862, at St. Louis, Mo., ons. c. d. 

Heidleson, Joseph, 22, e. Aug. 20, 1861; died 
Aug. 7, 1864, in hospl. at Atlanta, Ga., of wds. 
rec. July 22, 1864, in battle of Atlanta, Ga.; 
vet. 

Hupp, William W., 21, e. Feb. 15, 1864; 
died Sep. 21, 1864, in hospl. at Atlanta, Ga., 
wds. rec. July 4, 1864, in battle of Ruffs Mills, 
Ga. 

Kenney, Joseph, 39, e. July 20, 1861; dis. 
Jan. 9, 1862, at St. Louis, Mo., ons. c. d 

Kelley, Benjamin F., 23, e. July 20, 12641; 
Mi iO ne) seveG. 

Knox, George, 25, e. Nov. 28, 1864; m. o. c. 

Lanam, Hiram, 20, e. July 20, 1861; killed 
July 22, 1864, in battle of Atlanta, Ga. 

Lackard, Andrew, J., 22, e. Feb. 15, 1864; 
killed March 8, 1865. in battle of Cheraw, §. C. 

McElfresh, Wm. A., 23, e..Feb. 15, 1864; 
m. 0. C. 

McFadden, James, 24, e. July 20, 1861; 
killed Oct. 4, 1862, in battle of Corinth, Miss. 

McKitrick, John W., 18, e. July 1861; dis. 
Jan. 16, 1868, at St Louis Mo., s. c. d. 

Marsh, Samuel W., 19, e. July 20, 1861: 
dis. Jan. 29, 1863, at Keokuk, Iowa, ons. c. d. 

Meeks, George, 22, e. July 20, 1861; dis. 
Aug. 4, 1861, at Camp Chase, Ohio; on s. ¢. d. 


Merritt, David, 40, e. July 20, 1861; dis. 
Feb. 21, 1862, at St. Louis, Mo. ons. c. d. 

Neptune, Washington, 22, e. July 20, 1861; 
prs. war; dis. Dec, 22, 1861, at Sedalia, Mo. 

Neptune, William, H., 19, e. July 20, 1861; 
m. o. Aug. 1864, at Chattanooga, Tenn., on 
Cn tas. 

Norman, Milton, 38, e. Feb. 10, 1864; m. 
0. 

Owen, Vincent B., 19, e. July 20, 1861: m. 


o. Aug. 18, 1864, at Chattanooga, Tenn., on 
eC, te Ss 


Patton, Francis, 38, e. Oct. 9, 1861; m. o. 
c.; vet. 

Sands, James, 24, e. July 20, 1861. 

Sears, Cornelius, 19, e. July 21, 1861; m.o. 
Aug. 18, 1864, at Chattanooga, Tenn., on e. 
t. Ss: 

Sears, Richard W., —,e. Aug. 20, 1861; 
died Aug. 1, 1862, at Camp Clear Creek, Miss. 

Snider, John, 27, e. July 20, 1861. 

Stoffal, Phiiip, 19, e. Feb. 15, 1864; m. 
Once 

Sprague, James F., —, Aug. 20, 1861; dis. 
Nov. 19, 1861, at Sedalia, Mo., ons. ec. d. 

Sutton, Geo. W., 20, e. July 20, 1861; m. 
Oo C.; vet. 

Sutton, Henry, 29, e. Aug. 14, 1861; dis. 
July 8, 1864, at Camp Dennison, Ohio, on s. 
cad: 

Turner, John R., 18, e. 
meron cs 

Turner, Samuel, 21, e. Feb. 18, 1864; died 
April 17, 1864, at Decatur, Ala. 

Tripps, James §., 18, e. July 20, 1861; m. 
On CaVeLs 


Feb. 18, 1864; 


30rH Rearment, O. V. 1. 


The Thirtieth Regiment, Colonel 
Moses_B. Walker, was organized at 
Camp Chase, Ohio, Aug 28, 1861, and 
on the 30th was ordered to the field. 
The regiment proceeded into Virginia 
and on the 2nd of September reached 
Olarksburg. Joining the Forty-sev- 
enth Ohio at Weston, on the 6th it 
joined General Rosecranz command 
at Sutton lieights. Here com- 
panies D, F, G and I were ordered 
to remain and the rest of the 
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regiment proceeded to Summerville.’ 
Two companies (C and E) were 
left at Big Birch Bottoms;. the 
remainder moved on to Carni- 
fex Ferry and there had an en- 
counter with the enemy. A few 
days later the regiment moved to 
Sewell Mountain, and Nov. 14 en- 
tered Fayetteville and took up quar- 
ters in the deserted houses. Mean- 
time the Sutton detachment had sev- 
eral skirmishes with bushrangers and 
horse thieves, in which three men 
were killed and several wounded. 
This detachment joined the regiment 
at Fayetteville, Dec. 23. 

During the winter the ,regiment 
was emploved upon fortifications and 
in detached duty. April17, it moved 
to Raleigh and, on the 5th of May, 
to Princeton. Marching toward 
Giles Court House on the 10th, one 
company (H, the first in the regiment 
under artillery fire) attracted the fire 
of the enemies’ batteries in the nar- 
rows of East and New Rivers. For 
eight days the daily allowance of 
each man was one cracker, a little 
sugar and a small quantity of coffee, 
beans and rice. May 17 the first 
brigade of Cox’s division, consisting 
of the Twelfth, Twenty-third and 
Thirtieth Ohio, and McMullen’s bat- 
tery, fell back to Princeton and 
obtained supplies. On the 19th 
the Thirtieth encamped on Great 
Flat-top mountain, and two com- 
panies were sent forward to Green 
Meadows, which was _ occupied 
as an out-post. August 19th the 
regiment moved from the mountains 
to join the army in eastern Virginia. 
In three days and a half it reached 


Brownstown, having marched ninety- 
five miles. Proceeding by transports 
on the Kanawha to Parkersburg, it 
took the cars for theEast, and Au- 
gust 28, encamped at Warrenton 
Junction, Va. At the battle of Cen- 
treville the Thirtieth was in the left 
wing and exposed to artillery fire. 
Marching on the 7th of September 
from Upton Hills, on the th it entered 
Frederick City; on the 14th, arrived 
at South Mountain, encountered ‘the 
enemy and lost eighteen’ killed and 
forty-eight wounded; on the 16th 
reached Antietam bridge, and the 
next day, in an encounter with Gen. 
A. P. Hill’s division, lost two officers 
killed and two wounded, eight men 
killed and thirty.seven wounded. 
Moving to West Virginia in October, 
the regiment had no part in any 
noted engagement the remainder of 
the year. Marching to Brownstown 
in December, it proceeded with Gen- 
eral Ewing’s brigade by water to 
Louisville, Ky., arriving Jan. 3, 1863, 
and thence to Helena, Ark., where the 
brigade became the second brigade of 
the second division of the Fifteenth 
Army Corps. During the winter and 
spring the regiment was at Youny’s 
Point and in the vicinity of Vicksburg. 
At the latter place, from May 20 
until the surrender of the city, the 
regiment was engaged in demonstra- 
tions against the enemy and in fa- 
tigue and picket duty, and sustained 
heavy losses. Marching from Vicks- 
burg to Jackson, after the evacuation 
of the latter place it went into Camp 
at Black liver July 23, remaining 
until September 26. | 
Proceeding by boats to Memphis, 
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arriving there October 2, it left tyvo 
days later, and November 20 en- 
camped at Brown’s Ferry, ten miles 
from Chattanooga. - It participated 
in the battle of Mission Ridge, and 
on the 26th of November joined in 
pursuit of the rebels, returning to 
Bridgeport, Ala., December 19. 
Later it encamped at Larkin’s Ferry, 
moving thence to Cleveland, Tenn., 
where a part of the regiment re-en- 
listed. Being ordered North, the 
regiment arrived at Columbus April 
8, 1864, and were given veteran fur- 
loughs. May 10th the Thirtieth again 
started South arriving at Kingston, 
Ga.. on the 20th. | Marching on the 
23rd, it reached the foot of Kenesaw 
Mountain June 19, having been al- 
most continually under fire during 
the march. In an attack on the 
rebel works June 27 the regiment 
lost thirty-five killed and wounded. 
In July it advanced to Atlanta and in 
the ensuing engagements on the 22d 
and 28th sustained heavy losses. 
August 5 the regiment was trans- 
ferred to the first brigade, and on the 
29th those who were not veterans 
were mustered out. August 31, it 
engaged with the enemy near Jones- 
boro; October 5, started into Ala- 
bama; November 13, encamped at 
Atlanta; December 13, took part in 
the assault on Fort McAllister, where 
it remained until January 1, 1865, 
then marched for Savannah. 

From the beginning of the year 
until the latter part of April, the 
Thirtieth was campaigning in the 
Carolinas, without taking part in any 
notable battle. It then moved to 


Washington city, whence, June 2, it 
5) 


departed for Louisville, Ky. On the 
13th it left for Little Rock, Ark., 
where it remained until mustered 
out August 13, 1865. The regiment 
traveled, during its term of service, 
over 13,200 miles and experienced 
the most trying hardships. 


Company K, 30rn O. V. I. 
Mustered in August 26, 1862, at 
Camp Chase, O., for three years. 
Mustered out August 13, 1865, at 
Little Rock, Ark. 


OFFICERS. 

Capt. William H. Ijams, 25, e. Aug. 238, 
1861; resigied July 15, 18638. 

Thomas Isaac, 21, e. Aug. 22, 1861; prom. 
to sergt. Oct, 7, 1861; to first sergt. July 16, 
1862; to second lieut. April 23, 1863; to capt. 
1864. 

Emerson P. Brooks, 26, e. Aug. 30, 1861; 
m. 0. r. as lieut. col. Aug. 15, 1865. 

Daniel Forney, 19, e. Aug. 22, 1861; m. o. 
c. Aug. 18, 1865; vet. 

FIRST LIEUTENANTS. 

Reese R. Furbay, 34, e. Aug. 28, 1861; 
killed Sept. 17, 1862, in battle’ of Antietam, 
Md. 

Hiram J. Davis, 28, e. Aug. 23, 1861; pro. 
first lieut. Sept. 17, 1862; died June 4, 1863, 
at Memphis, Tenn., of wds. rec. before 
Vicksburg, Miss., May 22, 1863.. 

James H. Odell, 22, e. Aug. 22, 1861; pro 
to second lieut. Sept. 17, 1862; to first lieut. 
June 4, 1863; appd. adj. Nov. 6, 1863. 

Orris Parrish, 23, e. Aug. 22, 1861; pro. 
first lieut. Co. C Nov. 18, 1864; trans. from 
Co. C Jan. 28, 1865; resigned June 18, 1865; 
vet. ‘ 

Hiram VY. Dempster, 25, e. Aug. 23, 1861; 
dis. June 12, 1862, at Wheeling, Va., ons.c.d. 

Richard L. Allbritain, 22, e. Aug. 4, 1861; 
appd. first sergt. Jan. 12, 1865; pro. to first 
lieut. and R. Q. M. May 11, 1865; vet.; wd. 
at Vicksburg. 

Martin Lanam, 28, e. Aug. 15, 1861; appd. 
first sergt. May 20, 1865; m. 0. c. Aug. 18, 
1865; vet. 

SERGEANTS. 

Thomas L. Hamer, 48, e. Aug. 22, 1861; 

dis. NOV. 22, 1662). aN auc. d., 
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Lorenzo Powell, 30, e. Aug. 22, 1861; dis. 
April 8, 1865, ons. c. d. 

Parley C. Mugrage, 23, e. Aug. 8, 1861, 
m. o. Aug. 29, 1864, one. t. s. 

Elihu Wheeler, 21,-e. Dec. 12, 1861; appd. 
sergt. March 12, 1865; m. 0. c. Aug. 13, 
1865; vet. 

Joseph C. Harris, 28, e. Aug. 10, 1861, 
died Jan. 26, 1862. 

John J. Butler, 22, e. Aug. 8, 1861; dis. 
Sept. 1, 1868. 

Philip Jackson, 21, e. Aug. 11, 1861; dis. 

——, at Frederick, Md. 

Benjamin B. Waller, 37, e. Aug. 22, 1861; 
dis. Feb. 5, 18638, ut Frederick, Md. 

John B. Nickerson 22, e. Aug. 
m. o. Aug. 29, 1864, one. t.s. 

Levi D. Webber, 26,e. Aug. 22, 1861; m. 
o. Aug. 29, 1864, one. t. s. 

George B. Lyons, 28, e. Aug 11, 1861; died 
July 8, 1863, at Camp Sherman, Miss. 

Mahlon Snyder, 20, e. Aug. 22, 1861; died 
Jan. 26, 1864, of wds. rec. in battle of Mis- 
sion Ridge, Tenn., Nov. 25, 1863. 

Willard Still, 28, e. Aug. 10, 1861, died 
Jan. 30, 1862, at Olive, O. 

Joseph S. Harris, 18,e. Aug. 8, 1861; m. 
o. ce. Aug. 13, 1865; vet. 

Spencer K. Hill, 18, e. Aug. 27, 1861; m. 
o. c. Aug. 13, 1865; vet. 


PRIVATES.—DISCHARGED. 


Atherton, John T., 23, e.~Dec. 12, 1861; 
dis. July 18, 1863, at Cincinnati. O. 

Armstrong, John, 25, e. Dec. 12, 1861; dis. 
April 24, 1868, at Frederick, Md. 

Brown, Jeremiah C., 23,e. Aug. 4, 1861; 
dis. March 29, 1862, at Charleston, W. Va. 

Butler, James §., 23, e. Aug. 4, 1861; dis. 
Oct. 17, 1862, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clark, John, 22, e. Dec. 12, 1861; dis. 
June 25, 1865, at Louisville, Ky.; vet. 

Coffield, John, 18, e. Aug. 7, 1861; dis. 
Dec. 20, 1862, at Washington, D. C. 

Dobbins, William J., 24, e. Aug. 7, 1861; | 
dis. March 4, 18638, at Middletown, Md. 


19, 1861; 


Fast, Daniel, 43, e. Dec. 10, 1861; dis. 
Sept. 1, 1863, at Camp Sherman, Miss. 
Foster David, 18; e. Aug. 8, 1861; dis. 


Dec. 17, 1862, at Baltimore, Md. 

Gant, Alfred M., 18, e. Aug. 8, 1861; dis. 
Aug. 9, 1863, at Memphis, Tenn. 

Hall, Josiah W., 42, ec. Aug. 9. 1861; dis. 
April 5, 1863, at Columbus, O. 


Harris, David W., 28, e. March 17, 1862; 
dis. Dec. 17, 1862, at Frederick, Md. 

Holster, John F., 18,e. Aug. 27, 1861; dis. 
April 8, 1863, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

McIntyre, Jefferson H., 18, e. Aug. 25, 
1861; dis. Jan. 6, 1863, at Frederick, Md. 

Mugrage, Frederick, N., 33, e. Feb. 5, 
1862; dis. Oct. 23, 1863, at Cincinnati, O. 

Shilling, William, 22, e. Aug. 22, 1861; 
dis. Dec. 5, 1862 at Middletown, Md. 

Still, John, 22, e. Aug. 22, 1861; dis. April 
28, 1862, at Raleigh, Va. 

Yearrian, John C., 18, e. Aug. 22, 1861; 
dis. Dec. 20, 1862, at Wheeling, Va. 


DIED. 


Anderson, Martin V., 28, e. April 2, 1862; 
died March 30, 1863, at Sarahsville, Ohio. 

Archer, Edward, 18, e. March 17, 1862; 
died July 30, 1864, at Atlanta, Ga.; wd. bat- 
tle Atlanta, Ga.; vet. 

Barton, Charles W., 20, e. Aug. 7, 1861; 
missing in battle of Antietam, Md., Sept. 
17, 1862. 

Chessire, Lemuel B., 18, e. Dec. 12, 1861; 
killed July 28, 1864, action; Atlanta, Ga.; vet. 

Campbell, John, 24, e. Oct. 7, 1862; drafted; 
died Feb. 28; 1863, at Young’s Point, La. 

Denoon, Adam, 30, e. Dec. 14,. 1861; died 
Jan. 30, 1865, at Sarahsville, Ohio. 

Farley, Henry W., 19, e. Aug. 8, 1861; 
died ————, at Wheeling, W. Va. 

Hayes, David, 26, e. Aug. 6, 1861; killed 
Sept. 14, 1862, battle South Mt., Md. 

Harris, Ezra, 25, e. Aug. 9, 1861; died 
March 31, 1862, Olive, Ohio. 

Hughey, Joseph W., 19, e. Aug. 9, 1861; 
died June 2, 1863, wd. received at Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

Hupp, John, 25, e. Dec. 12, 1861; died 
March 19, 1863, Columbus, Ohio. 

James, Thomas J., 29, e. Aug. 9, 1861 
killed Sept. 14, 1862, battle South Mt., Md. 

James Perry J., 20, e. Aug. 9, 1861; died 
Aug. 27, 1865, Mound City, Il. 

James, Alfred, 40,e. Aug. 15, 1861; died 
March 28, 1868, Milliken’s Bend, La. 

Johnson, Salathiel, 18, e. Aug. 9, 1861; 
died March 15, 1862, Fayetteville, W. Va. 

Larriek, John H., 26, e. Dec. 29, 1861; 
killed Sept. 14, 1862, at South Mt., Md. 

McKitrick, William, 24, e. Aug. 15, 1861; 
killed Sept. 14, 1862, South Mt., Md. 
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McGuire, John, 21, e. Dec. 4, 1861; died 
Aug. 19, 1862, Charleston, W. Va. 


McCann, James, 33, e. Oct. 7, 1862; drafted, 


died May 25, 1863, wd. received battle Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 

Perrin, William, 30, e. Aug. 22, 1861; died 
Jan. 17, 1862, Fayetteville, W. Va. 

Poling, Richard, 42, e. Oct. 7, 1862; draft., 
died May 22, 1863, Milliken’s Bend, La. 

Rossiter, Thomas, 24, e. Dec. 14, 1861; died 
March 18, 1863, Young’s Point, La. 

Rucker, Owen, 40, e. Aug. 22, 1861; died 
March 5, 1862, Raleigh, Va. 

Semmons, Richard, 28, e. Dec. 18, 1861; 
missing Sept. 17, 1862, battle Antietam, Md. 

Schofield, James T., 21, e. Dec. 23, 1861; 
died March 30, 1863, Young’s Point, Va. 

Schofield, Joseph C., 45, e. Oct. 7, 1862; 
draft., died Feb. 17, 1862, Young’s Point, La. 

Young, George, 27, e. Dec. 21, 1861; killed 
Nov. 25, 1863, battle Mission Ridge, Tenn. 


ABSENT. 
Ball, John, 18, e. Aug. 7, 1861. 
Crooks, David, 22, e. Aug. 7, 1861. 
Farley, Melville G., 18, e. Aug. 8, 1861. 
Harper, Lemuel D., 18, e. Aug. 8, 1861. 
Racey, Samuel, 21, e. Dec. 12, 1861. 
Walker, Amos J., 38, e. Aug. 8, 1861. 
White, Cyrus B., 21, e. Aug. 22, 1861. 


MUSTERED OUT. 

Alltop, Benjamin, 24, e. Aug. 4, 1861, m. 
O. 6.3 vel. 

Archer, Thomas, 32, e. 
draft., m. 0. e. t. s. 

Anderson, Joseph G., 23, e. Aug. 4, 1861; 
™m.-0, 6. t.1/8'. 

Ball, Jonas, 24, e. Aug. 7, 1861; m.o c.; vet. 

Beymer, William E., 24, e. Aug. 7, 1861; 
ia Ol, (Ce vet. 

Ball, Enoch, 26, e. Nov. 19, 1862; draft., 
Ds 07 6...04S;: 

Blake, William A., 22. e. Aug. 7, 1861; m. 
Owe ats 8 

Cunningham, George W., 18, e. Dec. 18, 
1861; m:: io... «3 vet. 

Flanders, Joseph, 19, e. Dec. 13, 1861; m. 
OFC, Nels 

Grimes, Martin L., 18, e. Aug. 8, 1861; m. 
OCs. Vel. 

Heskett, John F., 22, e. Aug. 9, 1861; m. 
Omer Wet. 

Hughey, Andrew H., 24, e. Aug. 9, 1861; 


Nov. 19, 1862; 


M2805 CG. 5) Vets ‘ 


Hardin, John, 26, e. Nov. 19, 1862; draft.; 
Merc. 65 ts. 

Hupp, Jackson, 26, e. Nov. 19, 1862; draft.; 
my One's U.S. 

Harris, Sampson, 20, e. Aug. 8, 1861; m. o. 
CS tad: 

Hamilton, Joseph B., 22, e. Aug. 9, 1861; 
I Ones Ue Se 

Hipsley, Andrew H., 23, e. Aug. 9. 1861; {fo 
Varies 

Jones, William R., 22, e. Aug. 11, 1861; 
Ta, 0}. (Ca eVieue 

McCall, William, 22, e. Aug. 20, 1861; m. 
Oiek Cops NRE ic 

McCleary, John W., 22, e. Aug, 14, 1861; 
1) Ow CG. saVeL: 

McKain, John B., 20, e. Aug. 20, 1861; m. 
O. G.;-vet. 

McGeary, Henry, 33, e. Nov. 19, 1862; 
drafts; m: ove. t. 8. 

Miller, Jacob, 18, e. Aug. 10, 1861; m. o. 
cr yet: 

McIntyre, J. H., 18, e. Aug. 25, 1861; dis. 
Jan. 6, 1868, ons. c. d. 

Nye, Samuel, 23, e. Aug. 18, 1862; to bri- 
gade band. 

Nash, George W., 18, e. Aug. 26, 1861, 
captured July 22, 1864, battle Atlanta, Ga.; 
m. o. June 15, 1865. 

Nelson, August, 25, e. Dec. 6, 1861; wd. 
June 27, 1864, battle Kenesaw Mt., Ga.; m. 
o. Aug. 18, 1865. 

Poling, Francis M., 23, e. Aug. 22, 1861; 
1) Of}, Car Veu. 

Roberts, John W., 21, e. Aug. 22, 1861; m. 
CaS cave. 

Rutherford, Samuel, 21, e. Aug. 22, 1861; 
no record. 

Sampson, William, 22, e. Aug. 22, 1861; 
mM. 0. ¢C.; vet. 

Stipp, Erastus G., 18, e. Aug. 22, 1861; 
wd. July 28, 1864, battle Atlanta, Ga.; m. o. 
June 25, 1865. 

Shannon, Murray, 26, e. Aug. 22, 1861, m. 
On Ogite Ss 


Stires, Abraham D., 28, e. Aug. 22, 1861; 
TOR Carles 
Shoemaker, Otis B., 31, e. Aug. 138, 1862; 


to brigade band. 

Trescott, William D., 41, e. Dec. 12, 1861; 
m. 0. May 12, 1865. 

Van Fossen, John M., 21, e. Nov. 19, 1862; 
drafted, m. 0. e. t. s. 
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Wheeler, Jonathan, 24, e. Nov. 19, 1862; 
drafted, m.0.¢.t.s. , 


Wheeler, Alden, 25, e. Nov. 19, 1862; 
drafted, m. 0. e. t. €. 
COMPANY F. 


CORPORAL. 


Harris, Samuel, 22,e. Aug. 21. 1861; appd. 
Tune 17, 1863; died Jan. 18, 1864, at Belle- 
fonte, Ala. 

Shankland, Thomas, 20, e. Aug. 21, 1861; 
appd. Sept. 1, 1864, m. o. c.; vet. 

PRIVATE. 


Foster, Demetrius A., 20.e. Aug. 21, 1861; 
m. o. July 11, 1865, Columbus, Ohio; vet. 

Travis, Ezra, 18, Aug. 21, 1861; prisoner 
of war; m. o. June 15, 1865; vet. 


36TH Reoaiment O. V. I. 


The Thirty-sixth Ohio was organ- 
ized at Camp Putnam, Marietta, in 
August, 1861. Its first officers were 
Melvin Clarke, Esq., of Marietta, lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and Prof. E. B. An- 
drews, major. For colonel, an effort 
was made to secure a man of extensive 
military knowledge, and such an 
officer was at last secured in George 
Crook, then a captain in the regular 
army. He assumed command Sep- 
tember 12, 1861. Prior to that time 
six companies in charge of Major A. 
J. Slemmer, then of General Rose- 
crans’ staff, had marched through 
several counties of Western Virginia 
to stop the depredations of guerrillas. 
The other four companies remained 
at Parkersburg, uniting with the 
rest under Colonel Crook, at Sum- 
merville. There the regiment re- 
mained and drilled through the win- 
ter, and during their expeditions had 
several skirmishes with the guerrillas. 
The regiment suffered much from 
sickness during this period. 


May 12, 1862, the regiment 


started for Lewisburg, Greenbrier 
County, and was there brigaded 
with the Forty-fourth Ohio and 
a battalion of the Second West 


Virginia cavalry. From Lewisburg, 


Colonel Crook and his brigade 
made an expedition through, return- 
ing to Lewisburg. Then on the 
23d General Heth, with from two 
thousand five hundred to three thou- 


‘sand men attacked the brigage, shell- 


ing their camp. The Thirty-sixth and 
the Forty-fourth, containing in the 
aggregate not more than one thou- 
sand two hundred effective men, 
were ordered to repel the attack, and 
did so so successfully that the rebels 
left upon the field sixty killed. one 
hundred and seventy-five prisoners, 
four pieces of artillery and three hun- 
dred stand of smallarms. The Thirty- 
sixth lost seven killed, forty-four 
wounded and five captured on picket. 
This victory, won without, artillery 
or the aid of the cavalry, was quickly 
and gloriously won. Moving back to 
Meadow Bluffs ‘on the 29th of May, 
the brigade was there joined by the 
Forty-seventh Ohio, and went in pur- 
suit of General Heth, but did not 
find him. The regiment remained 
with the brigade in Western and 
Eastern Virginia until September. 
On the 12th of-that month it reached 
Irederick, Md., in advance of the 
rest of McClellan’s army, had a 
skirmish with Stewart’s cavalry and 
on the 14th the brigade was actively 
engaged at South Mountain, making 
a memorable bayonet charge, scat- 
tering and routing the enemy from 
that part of the field. The Thirty- 
sixth lost several men, being for a 
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time exposed to an enfilading fire. 
Three days later the regiinent was 
in the battle of Antietam, forming a 
part of Burnside’s force on the left. 


Here Colonel Clarke was instantly 


killed by a ten-pound shell, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Andrews succeeded 
in command. 

After the battle the regiment re- 
mained in Maryland for a time, and 
in October was ordered with the 
brigade to West Virginia. Encamp- 
ing at Charleston November 16, it 
remained there nearly three months. 
Jan. 23,1863, the Thirty-sixth embark- 
ed for Nashville, to join the army of 
Gen. Rosecrans. A few days after its 
arrival,the Thirty-sixth,together with 
the Eleventh and Ninety-second Ohio, 
all under Gen. Crook, was ordered up 
the Cumberland River to Carthage. 
In June the brigade marched for 
Murfreesboro, and was there attached 
to Major-General Reynold’s division. 
Proceeding South with the army, 
it was in the fight at Chickamauga, 
where the Thirty-sixth sustained the 
loss of seventy gallant soldiers, among 
them Colonel W. G. Jones, who had 
succeeded Colonel Andrews in com- 
mand. The regiment. was concerned 
in the operations about Chattanooga, 
including the capture of Brown’s 
Ferry, and on the 25th of Novem- 
ber was in the battle of Mission 
Ridge, when it lost eighty-three men. 

Re-enlisting in March, 1864, after 
the expiration of the furlough, the 
Thirty-sixth returned to its old camp- 
ing ground at Charleston, W. Va. 
Thence the brigade, in command of 
General Crook, made a_ successful 
raid to Dublin Depot, during which 
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occurred an engagement at Cloyd’s 
Mountain. After destroying a large 
amount of railroad and rebel gov- 
ernment property, the expedition 
turned back to Meadow Bluff, and 
soon after arriving there was ordered 
to join General Hunter in the Shen- 
andoah Valley. In the ensuing 
months the regiment experienced a 
good deal of hard marching, did 
some skirmishing, and burned and 
destroyed much rebel property. Re- 
treating from Lynchburg before 
Early, the expedition arrived back at 
Charleston on the Kanawha in July, 
ina badly demoralized condition— 
half starved and broken down. 
From Charleston to Parkersburg by 
boat and thence by rail the troops 
again returned to the Shenandoah 
Valley. July 19th at Kernstown, 
near Winchester, the division en- 
countered the enemy and lost one 
hundred and fifty men. Then, for 
the first and only time in its history, 
the Thirty-sixth turned its back to the 
enemy, and, with the rest of the di- 
vision, retreated in disorder. It had 
retreated before, but always in good 
order. Subsequent operations in the 
Valley in which the Thirty-sixth had 
a conspicuous part were engagements 
at Berryville, September 3; Opequon, 
September 19; and a surprise at Cedar 
Creek in which the Nationals were 
first routed, then the Confederates. 
The Thirty-sixth remained in the 
Valley until December. It was then 
ordered to Cumberland, Md., and 
there consolidated with the Thirty- 
fourth Ohio. In April,1865, the consol- 
idated regiment. was ordered back to 
Winchester, and thence to Staunton. 
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In June it proceeded to Cumberland, | 


thence to Wheeling, where it was | 
| 7H. OCG webs, v5 


mustered out of the service July 27, 
1865. 
Company E, 386ru O. V. I. 


Mustered in Aug. 21, 1861, at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, for three years. Mustered 
out July 27, 1865, at Wheeling, W.Va. 


OFFICERS. 

Isaac C. Phillips, 26, e. Aug. 26, 1861; 
as. first sergt.; pro. second lieut. Co. F, 
Jan. 18, 1863; wd. Sept. 3, 1864, in battle of 
Berryville, Va.; pro. first lieut. Dec. 30, 1864; 
capt. Jan. 20, 1865; dis. Jan. 23, 1865, by o. 
w.d. 

Stephen Spencer, 19, e. Aug. 18, 1861, as 
private; appd. first sergt.; died Aug. 12, 1864, 
of wds. received July 24, 1864, in battle of 
Kernstown, Va. 

SHRGEANT. 


Alfred R. Phillips, 22, e. Sept. 12, 1861; 
m. 0. Oct. 20, 1864, one. t. s. 


CORPORAL. 
Henry McElroy, 28, e. Aug. 18, 1861; m. 
o. Sept. 4, 1864, one. t. s. 
Edward McElroy, 21, e. Aug. 18, 1861; m. 
o. Sept. 4, 1864, one. t. s. 


PRIVATES. _ 

Bell, Benjamin F., 24, e. Aug. 18, 1861; m. 
Oc. vet, 

Barker, William, 18, e. Aug. 18, 1861; m. 
0. C.;3. vet. 

Bass, Henry, 28, e. Aug. 138, 1861; killed 
July 24, 1864, in battle of Kernstown, Va.; 
vet. 

Dolman, John W., 20, e. Aug. 18, 1861; 
m. 0. c.; vet. 

Hiddleston, William, 21, e. Aug. 18, 1861; 
m. 0. :C.; vet. 

Hiddleston, Liberty, 18, e. Oct. 1, 1861; 
died March 13, 1862, at Summerville, W. Va. 

Hesson, John, 35, e. Aug. 18, 1861; dis. 
Dec. 19, 1864, at Gallipolis, O., ons. c. d. 

Hupp, Elijah, 26, e. Sept. 12, 1861; m. o. 
Sept. 18, 1864, one. t. s. 

Holland, Thomas G., 24, e. Aug. 13, 1861; 
m. 0. Nov. 10, 1864, one. t. s. 

King, Joseph H., 25, e. Sept. 2, 1861; m. 
o. Sept. 16, 1864, one. t. s. 


King, Shepard P., 20, e. Aug. 18, 1861. 
Kirkman, Nicholas, 28, e. Aug. 13, 1861; 


McCoy, Robert, 23, e. Aug. 13, 1861; dis. 
Sept. 18, 1863, ons. c. d- 

McCarty, Henry, 19, e. Aug. 13, 1861; dis. 
June 19, 1865, by o. w. d.; vet. 

Phillips, James, 20, e. Aug. 18, 1861; dis. 
Jan. 24, 1863, by 0. w. d. 

White, , 18, e. Sept. 12, 1861; died 
Summerville, W. Va., January, 1862, in reg. 
hospl. 
201TH Reeiment, O. V. I.—Rr-Orcant- 


ZATION, 


The Twentieth Regiment, first or- 
ganized as a three months’ regiment, 
contained after its re-organization a 
company (Captain Shacklee’s) com- 
posed principally of Noble County 
men. The re-organization took place 
at Camp King, near Covington, Ky., 
October 21, 1861, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Charles Whittlesey, 
a graduate of West Point. During 
the following winter the regiment 
was employed in guarding batteries 
near Covington and Newport. Dur- 
ing this time four companies were sent 
to the vicinity of Warsaw, Ky., and 
February 11, 1862, all of the regi- 
ment, except Co. K, embarked for the 
Cumberland River. Fort Donelson 
was the first battle in which it paxti- 
cipated. After the surrender of 
the fort, the Twentieth was sent 
north in charge of prisoners. By 
March 16, seven companies had been 
brought together, and were sent up 
the Tennessee River. In April it par 
ticipated in the battle of Pittsburgh 
Landing, at which place it remained, 
suffering much from sickness, during 
the advance on Corinth. Subsequently 
the regiment, served at Bolivar and 
Inka, and December 4, entered Ox- 
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ford, Miss., in the second brigade of 
Logun’s division. After the capture 
of Holly Springs, it turned north, 
arriving at Memphis, January 28, 
1863, where it received 200 recruits 
and drafted men. Next serving in 
Louisiana and Mississippi, May 12th, 
it took part in an engagement at 
Raymond, Miss., in which it lost 
twelve killed and fifty-two wounded. 
At Champion Hills it was in the 
thickest of the fight. It was next 
employed about Vicksburg, in the 


Yazoo Valley, at Jackson, etc. In 
January, 1864, two-thirds of the men 
present re-enlisted, and in February 
they joined the Meridian expedition, 
returning to Vicksburg, March 4. 
The regiment went north on a vet- 
eran furlough, rendezvoused at Camp 
Dennison, May 1, and proceeded to 
Cairo, Ill., thence to Clifton, Tenn. 
Marching thence, it joined General 
Sherman at Ackworth, June 9th. 
Thenceforth it was with Sherman’s 
army in the Atlanta and Carolina 
campaigns, and July 18, 1865, was 
mustered out of service at Columbus, 


Ohio. 


Company I, 20rn Reaimenr O. V. I. 
OFFICERS. 


Francis M. Shacklee, capt., 32, ce. Noy. 27, 
1861; prom. tosecond lieut., Nov. 27, 1861, to 
capt. Feb. 11, 1862, to major April 22, 1864, 
and assigned to field and staff, and afterward 
pro. to lieut. col. 

Harrison Wilson, first lieut., 21, e. Dec. 7, 
1861; pro. to second lieut. Dec. 7, 1861, to 
first lieut. Feb. 11, 1862; pro. to capt. and 
assigned to Co. E Feb. 16, 18638; pro. to 
major, Jan. 6, 1865, afterward to lieut. col., 
Jan. 11, 1865, and to col. June 21, 1865. 

David L. Way, sergt., 30, e:- Dec. 25, 1861; 


died May 4, 1862, at Shiloh, Tenn. 
Enoch Fuller, sergt., 18, e. Feb. 6, 1862; 


prom. to corpl. Nov 10, 1864; sergt. Dec. 16, 
1864; m. 0. c. July 15, 1865, vet.; wd. May 
12 near Raymond, Miss.; wd. at Atlanta, Ga. 

Thomas F. Morrow. corpl., 18, e. Feb. 2, 
1862; pro. to corpl. Dec. 21, 1864; m. o. C. 
July 15, 1865; vet. 

Andrew J. Lucas, corpl., 18,e. Feb. 8, 186z; 
pro. to corpl. Feb. 16, 1865; m. 0. c. July 


15, 1865; vet. 


Nelson D. Warfield, corpl. 21, e. Dec. 16, 
1861; captured in action near Atlanta, Ga., 
July 22, 1864; m. o. Jan. 27, 1865. 

Martin McBride, corpl., 25, e. Dec. 25, 1861; 
pro. to corpl.; m. o. Dec. 27; 1864, e. t. s. 

Samuel McBride, corpl., 21, e. Dec. 16,1861 
pro. to corpl.; m. 0. Dec. 19, 1864, e. t. s 

Jacob Crow, corpl., 27, e. Feb. 6, 1862 
pro. to corpl.; captured in action near At 
lanta, Ga., July 22, 1864; died April 10, 1865, 
at Baltimore, Md.; vet. 


PRIVATES. 


Archer, George, 21, e. Dec. 25, 1861; died 
May 23, 1862, at Shiloh, Tenn. 

Archer, Cephus, 18, e. Feb. 29, 1864; m. o. 
c. July 15, 1865, by 0. w. d. ; 

Archer, Weeden, 18, e. Feb. 29, 1864; m.o. 
c. July 15, 1865, by 0. w. d. 

Archer, Annias, 23, e. Feb. 29, 1864; m. 
o. c. July 15, 1865, by 0. w. d. 

Amon, Philip, 25, e. Feb. 21, 1865; m. o. 
c. July 15, 1865, by 0. w. d.; substitute 

Anderson, Ezekiel, 18, e. Dec. 25, 1861; 
trans. to 8th Mich. Battery June 10, 1864. 

Barnes, John H., 18, e. Dec. 28, 1861; ab- 
sent at m. o»; vet.; m. o. by o. w. d. Aug. 
28, 1865. 

Ball, Leaward, 19, e. Feb. 27, 1864; m. o. 
c. July 15, 1865, by o. w. d. 

Burford, John, 18, e. Feb. 24, 1864; dis. 

Barnes, James W., 18, e. Feb. 8, 1862; vet 

Curry, George, 25, e. Dec. 3, 1861; dis. 
Aug. 2, 1862, ons. c. d. 

Cleveland, Franklin G. 

Caldwell, John. 

Crow, Frederick, 18, e. Feb. 6,.1862; m. o. 
June 15, 1865, by o. w. d.; was twice wd. 

Garrette, John W., 19,.e. Dec. 11, 1861; 
died May 26, 1862, at Shiloh, Tenn. 

Gildow, Daniel, 21, e. Feb. 21, 1864; m.o. 
c. July 15, 1865, by 0. w. d. 

Houston, John W., 52, e. Dec. 25, 1861; 
dis. May 16, 1862, on s. c. d. 

Harbin, Joseph E., 18, e. Nov. 18, 1861: 
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died Mareb 25, 1862, at Cincinnati, Ohio; bur- 
ied at Freedom, Ohio. 

Hupp, George W., 18, e. Feb. 22, 1864; wd. 
in action near Atlanta, Ga., July 22, 1864; m. 
o. c. July 15, 1865, by o. w. d. 

Hupp, Marion, 18, e. Feb. 29, 1864; m. o. 
c. July 15, 1865, by o. w. d. 

Harbin, Harvey J., 44, e. Feb. 24, 1864; 
died Aug. 12, 1864, at Rome, Ga. 

King, Jacob, 25, e. Feb. 8, 1862; died Aug. 
12, 1862, in Noble Co., Ohio. 

Kilbaugh, Joseph, 18, e. Feb. 2, 1862; m. o. 
c. July 15, 1865; vet. 

Kinney, Joseph, 41, e. Feb. 22, 1864; dis. 
Jan. 22, 1865, ons. c..d. 

McGovern, Terrence, 24, e. Feb. 29, 1864; 
m. 0. c. July 15, 1865, by o. w. d., captured 
at Atlanta, Ga., July 22, 1864, and remained 
in prison several months. 

McBride Peter, 18, e. Feb. 22, 1864; killed 
in action near Atlanta, Ga., July 22, 1864. 

Moran, Jesse, 18, e. Dec. 16, 1861; .dis. 
May 5, 1862, 0n s.c.d. 

Miracle, Isauc C., killed in action near Ra- 
mona, Miss., May 12, 1863. 

Mitten, David, 18, e: Jan. 25, 1862; died 
May 20, 1862, at Shiloh, Tenn. 

Moore, Ferdinand, 18, e. Feb. 29, 1864. m. 
0. c. July 15, 1865, by 0. w. d. 

Morris, Albert, 18, e. Feb. 29, 1864; absent, 
sick, m. o. July 15, 1865, by o. w. d. 

Moore, Thomas, 18, e. Feb. 29, 1864; last seen 
in battle July 22, 1864, near Atlanta, Ga. 

Newlan, Joseph W.,18, e. Dee. 11, 1861; 
died ‘ 

Newlan, William H., 22, e. Dec. 11, 1861: 
died March 24, 1862, at St. Louis, Mo. 

Northstine, Abram, 19, e. Feb. 21, 1865; 
m. 0. c. July 15, 1865, by o. w. d., substitute. 

Nieun, John, 18, e. Feb. 15, 1865; m. o. 
c. July 15, 1865, by o. w. d., substitute. 

Palmer, Harrison J., 21, e. Feb. 8, 1862: 
dis. Dec. 11, 1862, on s. c. d. 

Palmer, Harrison, 24, e. Feb 8, 
died : 

Palmer, Robert, 18, e. Feb. 8, 1862: cap- 
tured in action near Atlanta, Ga., July 22, 
1864; absent, sick, m. o. July 15, 1865, by 
circular No. 36, wd. May 2, 1864. g 

Reed, Horace O., 19, e. Dec. 2,.1861; dis. 
Dec. 18, 1862; on s. c. d. 

Riley, John, 36, e. Feb. 16, 1865; m. 0. ¢. 
July 15, 1865, by o. w. d., substitute. 


1862; 


Rose, William, 19, c. Feb. 17, 1865; m. 0. 
c. July 15, 1865, by o. w. d., substitute. 

Recd, Horace O., 21, e. Feb. 20, 1864; 
killed in action near Atlanta, Ga., July 22, 
1864. i 

Swaney, James, 19, e. Dec. 25, 1861; dis. 
July 8, 1862, on s. c. d. 

Smith, George W., 18, e. Feb. 22, 1864; 
m. 0. c. July 15, 1865, by 0. w. d. 

Smith, William, 22. e. Dec. 20, 1864; m. 
o. c. July 15, 1865, by o. w. d., substitute. 

Smith, John W., 18, ec. Feb. 18, 1865; ab- 
sent, sick, m. o. July 22, 1865, by o. w. d., 
substitute. 

Sawards, Griffin S.. 29, e. Dec. 16, 1864; 
m. 0. c. July 15, 1865, by o. w. d., drafted. 

Sawards, David W., 28, e. Dec. 16, 1864; 
m. 0. c. July 15, 1865, by o. w. d., drafted. 

Sturtz, John, 17, e. Feb. 18, 1865; m. o. 
c. July 15, 1865, by o. w. d., substitute. 

Tuttle, Cryus A., 17, ce. Nov. 24, 1861; dis. 
Jany. 22, 1862, by civil authority. 

Tucker, James, 88, e. Dec. 16, 1864; m. o. 
c. July 15, 1865, by o. w. d., drafted. 

Tidd, Henry, 19, ec. Feb. 19, 1865; m..o. 
c. July 15, 1865, by 0. w. d-, substitute. 

Van Fossen, John N., 19, e. Feb. 22, 1864; 
captured in action near Atlanta, Ga., July 
22, 1864; absent, sick, m. o. July 15, 1865, 
by o. w. d. 

Wickham Wieden, 18, e. Jan. 25, 1862; 
dis. Aug. 4, 1862, on s. c. d. 

Wickham, James M. F., 30,e. Feb.5, 1862; 
died March 9, 1862, at Evansville, Ind. 

Wells, William S., 21, e. Dec. 11, 1861; 
died March 29, 1862, at Savannah, Tenn. 

Way, Milton, 20, e. Jan. 20, 1862; m. o. 
c. July 15, 1865; vet. 

White, James, 19, e. Feb. 29, 1864: m. o. 
c. July 15, 1865, by 0. w. d. 

Wise, John, 26,e. Feb 15, 1865: m. o. c. 
July 15, 1865, by o. w. d., substitute. 

Williams, Amon A., 19, e. Feb. 29, 1864; 
died Sept. 1864, at camp hospital, near At- 
lanta, Ga., from wound received at Atlanta, 
Ga., July 22, 1864. 

Wickham, Weiden H., 19, e. Feb. 29, 
1864; died at East Point, Ga., from wd. rec. 
in action near Atlanta, Ga., July 22, 1864. 

Wild, George, 25, e. Dec. 10,. 1864; sub- 
stitute. 

Wilson, Thomas, 26 e. Feb. 16, 1865; sub- 
stitute. 
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Youngblue, Frederick, 52, e. Dec. 25, 1861; 
dis. Sept. 20, 1862, ons. c. d. 

Youngblue, Jesse R., 18, e. Dec. 11, 1861; 
dis. Aug. 9, 1862, on s. c. d. © 

Young, Clark, 18,e. Feb. 29, 1864; died 
May 1, 1864, at Mound City, Ill. 

62p Reomenr O. V. I. 

The Sixty-second Ohio, Colonel 
Francis B. Pond, was organized 
at Camp Goddard, Zanesville, Ohio, 
in November, 1861, and. remained 
in camp until the latter part of 
January, 1862. It was then ordered 
to report to General Rosecrans, 
commanding in Western Virginia. 
February 3 the regiment encamped 
at Great Cacapon Creek; March 
10, moved thence to Martins- 
burg, and thence to Winchester. 
It took part in the battle at the 
latter place, and in the pursuit 
of the flying enemy as far as 
_ Strasburg. In April and May it was 
encamped at Edinburgh and New- 
market. May 12 the regiment began 
a toilsome march through the moun- 
tains, via Swift’s Gap, Cheat Gap, 
and Warrenton, to Falmouth. At 
the latter place, May 25, it was re- 
viewed by the President and Gener- 
als Shields and McDowell. Ordered 
thence to Western Virginia again, the 
regiment marched through Catlett's 
Station, Manassas Junction, Hay- 
market, Rectortown, Front Royal, 
Luray and Columbia Bridge, where it 
arrived June 5. The same day the 
Sixty-second made a forced march to 
a point within five miles of Port Re- 
public, where the advance brigades 
met the enemy under Stonewall 


Jackson, and after a fierce struggle | 


of several hours, were compelled to 
retreat and return to Columbia 


Bridge and Luray. June 16 it 
marched to Front Royal, and on the 
20th resumed the march through the 
mountains wa Manassas Gap, arriy- 
ing at Alexandria June 28. Sailing 
for Fortress Monroe June 30, it was 
taken thence to Harrison’s Landing 
and set to picket: duty, which it con- 
tinued to perform until August 15. 

The Sixty-second saw some skirm- 
ishing meantime but no heavy fight- 
ing. It moved down the peninsula in 
the retreat of Yorktown and Fortress 
Monroe and thence to Suffolk, re- 
maining in that vicinity until De- 
cember 31. The regiment moved 
thence to Norfolk, and January 4; 
1863, by transports, to Beaufort, N. 
C., and by rail to Newbern. It was 
next at Port Royal, St. Helena’s 
Island, Coal Isiand and Folly Island, 
successively; April 7, at Morris 
Tsland, where the enemy were driven 
into their entrenchments, with great 
loss. July 18, 1863, in the assault 
on Fort Wagner the Sixty-second lost 
one hundred and fifty men killed, 
wounded and missing, including sev- 
eral of its gallant officers. The regi- 
ment behaved very gallantly. It 
also took part in the siege of Charles- 
ton, from July 10 to October 31, 
then returned to Folly Island. No- 
vember 5, it moved to Hilton Head. 
In January 1864, the troops re- 
enlisted and were given a veteran 
furlough. March 3, 1864, the Sixty- 
second was at Washington, D. C., 
whence it was immediately sent 
to the front near Petersburg, Va. 
From this time onward the Sixty- 
second was concerned in the oper- 
ations that raged about the lines 
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of the rebel capital. May 9 and 10 
it was hotly engaged and lost heavily. 
May 20, a portion of the lines hav- 
ing fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, the Sixty-second was dele- 
gated to retake the ground; a des- 
perate charge ensued and the regi- 
ment lost heavily, but gained 


possession of the enemy’s rifle pits. 


During the spring, summer and fall 
of 1864, the Sixty-second was almost 
constantly encountering the enemy 
and drawing his fire. For weeks 
at a time the men dared not throw 
off their accoutrements. In the spring 
of 1865, the Sixty-second took part 
in the operations below Peters- 
burg. April 2, it was one of the 
foremost regiments in the assault on 
Fort Gregg. It also took part at 
Appomattox. About the first of 
September, 1865, it was consolidated 
with the Sixty-seventh Ohio, which 
was mustered out in December. 


Company H, 62p O. V. I. 


Jacob L. Gregg, 21, e. Aug. 21, 1862; dis. 
Aug. 7, 1865. 

Isaac M. Yoho, 20, e. Oct. 1, 1862; dis. 
Oct. 7, 1865. 


Company K, 62p O. V. I. 


John R. Brokaw, 20, e. Aug. 18, 1862; dis. 
Aug. 31, 1865, at Richmond Va. 

Israel Hitchcock, 22, e. Nov. 30, 1861; m. 
On: 

John H. Phelps, 28, e. Oct. 1, 1862; m. 
On Ce 

James Wilson, 20, e. Aug. 18, 1862; dis. 
Aug. 31, 1865, at Richmond, Va. 


Company I, 62p O. VY. I. 


Mustered in Dec. 28,1861, at Camp 
Chase, Ohio, for three years. Mus- 
tered out Oct. 24, 1864, on e. t. s. 

Veterans and recruits consolidated 


with the Sixty-seventh Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, Sept. 1, 1865; m. o. 
Dec. -7, 1865. 


OFFICERS. 


William Hedges, 24, e. Nov. 18, 1861, as 
sergt.;,appd. ist sergt. Sept. 2, 1863; pro. 
first lieut., Nov. 18, 1864; capt. Dec. 9, 
1864; wd. and captured July, 1863, in assault 
on Ft. Wagner, Morris Island, S. C.; ex- 
changed Nov. 1, 1863; trans. to the 67th 
O7 Vick. Sept.ls 1865 miazonc.savet. 

Henry S. Williams, 36, e. Oct. 14, 1861, as 
first sergt.; pro. sergt.-major, Dec. 19, 1861; 
pro. second lieut. May 26, 1862; first lieut. Sept. 
17, 1862; to capt. July 18, 1863; died Aug. 
26, 1864, in hospl. at Hampton, Va., of wds. 
rec. Aug. 16, 1864, in action at Deep Bottom, 
Va. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT. 


Robert Davison, 31, e. Oct. 12, 1861 as, 
sergt.; wd. Oct. 18, 1864, in action at Chafin 
Farm, Va.; pro. first lieut. Dec. 9, 1864; 
trans. to 67th O. V. 1. Sept. 1, 1865; m.o.c.; 
vet. 


SERGEANT. 


Joseph W. Rowland, 21, e. Oct. 8, 1861, as 
corpl.; appd. sergt. Oct. 24, 1864. 

Robert W. Bain, 21, e. Nov. °1861; appd. 
sergt.; dis. Nov. 17, 1864, 0. w. d. 


CORPORAL. 


Milton James, 18, e. Feb 22, 1864; appd. 
corpl. July 18, 1865. 

Morgan J. Dye, 24, e. Nov. 16, 1861; appd; 
corpl.; m. o. Nov. 18, 1864, one. t. s. 

John §. Harris, 20, e. Feb. 20, 1864; appd. 
corpl.; dis. May 17, 1865, at Richmond, Va., 
SouCeuG 

John Harden, 24, e. Feb. 26, 1864; appd. 
corpl. Nov. 28, 1864; (drafted Oct. 8,1862; served 
nine mos. in Co. K; dis. Aug. 5, 1863); m. 
OF 

Joseph O. Hutchins, 24, e. Feb. 27, 1864; 
appd. corpl.; wd. July 18, 1863, in 
assault on Ft. Wagner, 8. C.;m. o. Sept. 1, 
1865, o. w. d. 

Harrison Burlingame, 21, e. Nov. 12, 1861; 
appd. corpl.; m. o. Sept. 1, 1865, 0. w. d.; 
vet. 

William Weekly, 18, e. Dec. 9, 1861; appd. 
corpl., m. o. Sept. 1, 1865, 0. w. d.; vet. 
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PRIVATES. 


Ackley, Coalton, 21, e. Oct. 12, 1861; died 
Oct. 20, 1862, at Ft. Schuyler, N. Y., of 
wds. rec. July 18, 1862, in assault on Ft. 
Wagner, S. C. ; 

Alltop, William, 31, e. Oct. 9, 1861; dis. Aug. 
9, 1862, at Harrison’s Landing, Va., ons. c. d. 

Ball, Elisha, 27, e. Feb. 27, 1864; dis. Sept. 
27, 1864, ons. c. d. 

Ball, James, 40, e. Feb. 20, 1864; died Oct. 
23, 1864, in hospl. at Richmond, Va. 

Ball, William, 18, e. Feb. 27, 1864; captured 
April 9, 1864, at battle of Appomattox C. H., 
Va.; m. o. Jan. 16, 1865, at Columbus, O., 
by o. w.d. 

Bell, John B., 34, e. Oct. 7, 1862; Ms. 
drafted; m. o. July 7, 1863, at Hilton Head, 
Sick OMNES Ungh 

Bell, Leander, 25, e. Oct. 7, 1862; dis. July 
7, 1868, 0. w. d. 

Barnhouse, John, 19, e. Feb. 3, 1864; wd. 
in action at Ft. Gregg, Va. 

Bartlette, George, 18, e. 
died Aug. 22, 1865. 

Britton, Joseph, 22, e. Feb. 26, 1864; killed 
Oct. 13, 1864, in action in front of Richmond, 
Va. 

Chesshire, 
dis. Sept. 28, 1862, at Columbus, 
al Obes |e 

Clark, William E., 19,e. Feb. 26, 1864; m. 
‘Oe. 

Combs, Thomas D., 19, e. Feb. 11, 1864; 
Mm. 0. C: 

Corner, Edwin M., 21, e. Oct. 31, 1861; 
wd. in battle of Winchester, Va.; dis. Sept. 
29, 1865, at Camp Dennison, O.;0. w. d.; vet 

Cunningham, Nehemiah, 22, e. Feb. 26, 
1864; m. 0. c. 

Davis, Adam, 20, e. Feb. 25, 1864: Mt .OsCe 

Davis, George R., 18, e. Feb. 9, 1864; i. 
OC: 

Davis Hiram, 18, e. Feb. 25, 1864; m.o.c. 

Davis, Jenkin, 42, e. Oct. 8, 1861; m.o.c. 


Feb. 18, 1864; 


Samuel P., 26. e. Oct. 7, 1861; 
Onno: 


Davis, Thomas J., 18, e. Feb. 20, 1864; m. 
Our Cr 

Donovan, Andrew J., 18, e. Feb. 19, 1864; 
Maley CO ie : 


Durnall, Elijah; 19, e. Nov. 15, 1861; dis. 
June 14, 1864, ons. c. d. 

Dye, Arius N., 22, e. Feb. 19, 1864; m.o.c. 

Dye, Elza A., 22, e. Nov. 8, 1861; m. o. 
Nov. 18, 1864, e. t. s. 


Dye, Samuel, 19, e. Oct. 25, 1862; m.o. c. 

Elliott, William, 25, e. Oct. 25, 1862; dis. 
June 20, 1865,at Hampton, Va.,ons. c. d. 

Everly, Henry, e. Oct. 9, 1862; drafted; 
m. o. July 9, 1868, e. t. s. 

Flanders, Joseph, 18, e. Feb. 26, 1864; dis. 
July 22, 1865, ons. c. d. 

Flanders, William T.,18, e. Feb. 26, 1864; 
dis. July 22, 1865, at Foutress Monroe, Va., 
onas 1c. de 

Flowers, Adam H., 20, e. Oct. 7, 1861; m. 
0. Oct. 20, 1864, e. t. s. 

Frakes George, 35, e. Nov. 15, 1861. 

Frakes, Morley, 18, e. Feb. 22, 1864; m 
OnnGs 

Frakes, Reece, 15, e. Dec. 9, 1861. 

Gilpin, Manly, 18, e. Oct. 14, 1861; m. 0 
Oct.-20, 1864, e. t. s. 

Goodwell, Albert, 21, e. Oct. 8, 1861; 
killed April 1, 1865, in action at Hatcher’s 
Run, Va. 

Goodwell, Ira, 19, e.. Nov. 6, 1861; wd. 
July 18, 1863, in assault on Ft. Wagner, S. C. 

Grandsint, Andrew, 19, Nov. 6, 1861, m 
0. ©. s.vebs 

Crone. William J., e. Oct. 7. 1862; drafted; 
m. 0. July 7, 1863, e. t. s. 

Hardin, John, e. Feb. 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Hastings, Adam B., 18, e. Feb. 3, 1864; 
jay Oe Or 

Hendershot, Jackson D., 28, ec. 
1861; dis. June 1, 1868, ons. c. d. 


OCtamsi 


Harold, William, 18, ec. Feb. 27, 1864; m. 
One 

Hupp, James F. B., 19, e. Feb. 20, 1864; 
iis Op Ce 

Hupp, Lewis S., 27, e. Nov. 18, 1861; m. 
0. ¢. 


Hutchins, Hallis, e. Oct. 9, 1861; dis. July 
9, 1862, ons. c. d. 

Karns, Alexander, 18, e. June, 3, 1864; m 
Gener 

Lincicome, Levi, 24, e. March 9, 1864; dis. 
June 14, 1865, at Baltimore, Md., ons. c. d. 

Love, Robert, 21, e. Aug. 18, 1862; dis. 
Aug. 8, 1865, by o. w. dl. 


McLaughlin, Samuel, 18, e. Oct. 9, 1862; 
dis. Aug. /2, 1864, at Hilton Head, 8. C., on 
Sub Cade 

Martin, John W., 28,-e. Feb. 28, 1 64; m 
OnnGe 

Matheny, Isaiah. 25 e. Oct. 27, 1862; m. 
Ones 
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Matheny, Theodore J., 18,e. Feb. 27, 1864; 
wd. April 2, 1865, in battle Ft. Gregg, Va.; 
dis. June 15, 1865, at Ft. Monroe, Va., on 
Seconds 

Matheny, Thomas J., 31, e. Oct. 28, 1861; 
m. o. Nov. 15, 1864, e. t. s. 

Moore, Gilbead, 31, e. Dec. 11, 1861; m. o. 
Ge vel. 

Moore, Philip, 18, e. March 9, 1864; de- 
serter. 

Morgariedge, Chas. L., 24, e. 
1864; m. 0. c. 

Murdock, Greenbery, 30, e. Dec. 24, 1863; 
Tic Ose 

Morton, William, 18, e. Feb. 20, 1864; 
died Aug. 28, 1864, in hospl. at Ft. Monroe, 
Va. 

Nichols, Eli, 28,e. Nov. 18, 1861; m. o. 
Oct. 26, 1864, e. t. s. 

Norman, Joseph, 19, e. Dec. 2, 1861; dis. 
Sept. 16. 18638, s. c. d. 

Norris, Marquis L., 21, e. Oct. 9, 1861; 
died April 2, 1862, at Winchester, Va. 

Oliver, Samucl, 19, ec. Feb. .11, 1864; died 
Sept. 2, 1864, in hospl. at Petersburg, Va., 
of disease. 

Parker, Charles R., 22, e. 
m. 0. Oct. 20, 1864, e. t. s. 

Ross, Randall, e. Oct. 16, 1862; pro. chap- 
lain 15th O. V. I., Aug. 27. 1863; m. o. r. 

Roy, Alexander, 28, e. Nov. 15, 1861; m. o. 
Nov. 15, 1864, e. t. s. 

Severs, Abram, 18,e. Feb. 27, 1864; m. o.c. 

Sears, John W., 28, e. Nov. 18, 1861; m. 
o. Nov. 18, 1864, e. t. s. 

Shatto, Andrew, 25, ec. March 9, 1864; died 
Aug. 16, 1864, of wd. rec. at Malvern Hill, 
Va. 

Shirk, Edward H., 19, e. Oct. 16; 1861; 
diced Sept. 2, 1863, of wd. rec. July 18, 1863, 
at Ft. Wagner, S. C. 


Feb. 26, 


Oct. 15, 1861; 


Simmons, Thomas, 30, e. Aug. 14, 1862; 
died in hospl. at Ft. Monroe, April 2, 1865, 
of wd. 

Smith. Joseph L., 28, e. Aug. 21, 1862; 


dis. June 7, 1895, at Richmond, Va., o. w. d. 

Snyder, Thomas H., 21, e. Sept. 8, 1862: 
killed Sept. 22, 1864, in action near Peters 
burg, Va. ; 

Spear, David, 23, e. Feb. 26, 1864; died 
Aug. 16, 1864, of wd. rec. at Malvern Hill, 
Va. 

Starkey, Minor, 18, Feb. 1, 1864; m. 0: c. 


Stevens, Ezra, 23, e. Oct. 28, 1861; m. o. 
Oct. 26, 1864, e. t. s. 

Stewart, George, 18, e. Nov. 13, 1861; m. 
oO. C.;-vet. : 

Thorla, Isaac H., 26, e» Oct. 5, 1861; m. 
o. Dec. 5, 1864,'e. t. s. 

Wagener, Isaac, 21, e. Aug. 18, 1862; m. 
o. Aug: 8, 1865; 0. w. d. 

Wagner, Theodore, 28, e. Oct. 7, 1864; 
drafted, m. o. c. 

Weekley, Levi, 18, e. Feb. 14, 1864; wd. 
at Deep Bottom Run, Va.; m. o. July 8, 1865, 
at Richmond, Va., 0. w. d. 

Wheeler, Alden, 24, Feb. 26, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Wheeler Samucl, 19, e. Feb. 26, 1864; 
captured April 9, 1865, at Appomattox, C. 
H,. V2.3 go -4C- 

Williams, Elisha, 18, e. June 19, 1864; m. 
oO. C. 

Weekley, wenjamin, Oct. 9, 1862; drafted; 
dis. March 1, 1868, s. c. d. 

4929p Reament, O. V. I. 

The Forty-second Regiment was 
organized at Camp Chase, near Colum- 
bus. Companies A, B, C and D were 
mustered into the service September 
25, 1861; the remaining companies at 
different dates later, the regimental 
organization being completed Novem- 
ber 26. James A.Garfield was the first 
colonel of the regiment, and was suc- 
ceeded in March, 1862, by Colonel 
L. A. Sheldon. 

Company D, of the Forty-second, 
was raised in Noble County. The fol- 

‘lowing history of the company was 
written by Dr. R. Stephenson: 

“The company was raised at Sum- 
merfield, in September, 1861; joined 
the Forty-second Regiment as Com- 
pany D, September 25,commanded by 
James A.Garfield. Went up the Sandy 
Valley and met the enemy at Middle 
Creek, January 10, 1862, drove him 
from the field, inflicting heavy loss and 
clearing the valley of rebels; fought 
the battle of Pound Gap, March 15, 


—— 
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1562, ridding the valley of the last 
of the guerrillas that had infested this 
locality for some time. We then 
marched back to Piketown, from 
thence by foot to the mouth of the 
Big Sandy River; took boats there 
for Louisville, Ky., and thence by rail 
to Lexington, marched to Cumber- 
land Ford, where we found it im- 
possible to attack Cumberland Gap 
from that side, and so marched over 
into Powell’s Valley in rear of the 
Gap, which place we captured June 
18, 1862. During the summer we 
garrisoned this place and fortified it 
fully, having often to go out on 
scouting expeditions to suppress the 
bushwackers that infested that re- 
gion. While out foraging near Tazer- | 
ville we had a severe engagement 
with the advance of Bragg and Kirby 
Smith’s army, August 3 and 4, 1862, 
but succeeded in bringing in 200 
wagons loaded with the much-needed 
provisions for our starving army, 
which was compelled to evacuate 
Cumberland Gap in September, and 
marched to the Ohio River, near 
Greensburg, Ky., arriving October 
3, the hungriest and raggedest set 
of Yankees loose in Dixie. This was 
the most severe service that we had. 
After getting rested we then went. 
up the Big Kanawha River, and as- 
sisted in driving the Johnnies out of 
the valley, marched down to Point 
Pleasant, took the boats for Memphis, 
where we joined the fleet and arrived 
at Chickasaw Bluffs, on the Yazoo 
River, Christmas day, proceeded to 
get the worst drubbing we ever got. 
In the charge on the Bluffs, one 
brigade, Colonel DeCouray’s,, was al- 


most annihilated, and the Forty-sec- 
ond covered the retreat gallantly, 
General Sherman to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

“We got out though, and went to 
Arkansas Post, where we surrounded 
and took in the Johnnies, of- 
ficers, mules, and all, about 
9,000 of them, then to Young's 
Point, opposite Vicksburg, where 


-we ‘mudded’ it until spring, and 


then started on the campaign in 
rear of Vicksburg. Fought the bat- 
tle of Grand Gulf, April 29, marched 
down opposite Bruinsburg, crossed 
the river, marched to Thompson’s 
Hill, where we fought on May 1, 
and won the first score in rear of 
Vicksburg. Next, at Fourteen-Mile 
Creek, we had a set-to with the 
Johnnies, but on May 10, at Cham- 
pion Hill, was fought one of the 
closely contested battles of the war; 
next day we climbed their works, at 
Black River bridge, and on the 19th 
invested the city of Vicksburg, and 
opened our cracker line to our great 
relief, as our five days’ rations got 
mighty thin by this time; here we 
played Gopher, and swapped lead 
until the 4th day of July, when the 
Johnnies cried enough; then we 
marched to Jackson, and after a 
week’s fighting there, Joe Johnston, 
like the Arab, folded his tent and 
silently stole away. The Thirteenth 
Army Corps then went to New Or- 
leans, where we took in the advance to 
Texas, by way of the Teche Country, 
having several slight skirmishes with 
the enemy back to the town of Plac- 
quemine, which we garrisoned that 
winter; this was the only soft snap 
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the boys got during their term of 
service. In the spring we went to 
Baton Rouge, where on May 1 and 2 
we fought the battle of Cornite River, 
thence to Sims’ Port,where we helped 
Banks let the rebels go, and saved 
his summer’s speculation, viz., trading 
cotton for wool. We then marched 
down on the Mississippi to Morganza 
Bend, where we spent the time in 
scouting and fighting the old-fash- 
ioned Gallinippers, in which battles 
we lost more gore than with the 
Johnnies. We were ordered up White 
River, and fortified St. Charles; did 
somescouting and lotsof digging,until 
ordered down to the mouth of White 
River, where we lay until ordered 
home, in September, 1864, to be dis- 
charged. While here we had several 
brushes with the enemy, though 
mostly with bands of guerrillas that 
infested the river. We were sent to 
Todd’s Barracks, where they pro- 
posed to put us down on our good 
behavior, but we did not have any, 
and the boys broke all the red tape 
rules, and not wishing to. mix their 
bed bugs with our own well-beloved 
gray backs, we marched out and went 
to camp, close where we were mus- 
tered out, on September 30, 1864; 
arrived at Summerfield on Sunday 
night, where the whole county turned 
out to meet us, and there was only 
one thought to mar our happiness: 
the brave boys left behind. But we 
may feel that the result was worthy of 
the sacrifice, and that at the grand re- 
union God will so bless and keep us 
that every member of Company D, 
Forty-second Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, will answer at roll-call,‘ Present.’ ” 


Company D, 42p O. V. I. 


Mustered in September 25, 1861, 
at Camp Chase, Ohio, by John R. 
Edie, major Fifteenth Infantry, 
United States Army, for three years. 
Mustered out September 30, 1864, at 
Camp Chase, Ohio, by J. V. Small, 
second lieutenant First Ohio Cavalry, 
AONE 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Captain James H. Riggs, 28, e. Sept. 17, 
1861; resigned Dec. 31, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Herman Swaberdisn, 40, 
e. Sept. 17, 1861; resigned April 3, 1862. 

Frst Lieutenant Wiliiam S$. Wilson, 26, e. 
Sept. 17, 1861, as second lieut.; pro. first lieut. 
May 28, 1863; m. o. c. 

First Lieutenant Edward §. Saunders, 26, e. 
July 1, 1863; pro. capt. anda. a. g. Sept. 4, 
1864. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


First Sergeant Joseph C. Clark, 38, e. Sept. 
17, 1861; died Feb. 28, 1864. at Ashland, Ky. 

First Sergeant Matthias D. Rodecker, 26, e. 
Sept. 7, 1861; appd. sergt. from corpl. Oct. 
28, 1861; first sergt. March 4, 1862; pro. first 
lieut. Co. A, June 8, 1864; m. 0. c. 

First Sergeant Robert Stephenson, 26, e. 
Sept. 17, 1861; appd. sergt. from corpl. 
March 4, 1862; first sergt. July 1, 1863; m. 
Omcs 

Sergeant W. J. Nicholson, 26, e. Sept. 17, 
1861; m. 0. c. : 

Sergeant Wm. C. Frost, 19, e. Sept. 17, 
1861; m.o. ¢c. ; 

« Sergeant Richard B. David, 29, e. Sept. 17, 
1861; m. 0. ¢. 

Sergeant Samuel Gregg, 21, e. Sept. 17, 
1861; died Nov. 6, 1861 at Camp Chase, O. 

Sergeant Robert P. Wilson, 33, e. Sept. 17, 
1861; appd. sergt. from corpl. July 1, 1862; 
THO Ce 

Sergeant Gideon O. Pringle, 23, e. Sept. 17, 
1861; appd. corpl. April 2, 1862; sergt. July 
1, 1863; m..0. ¢. 

Sergeant George W. Wiley, 31, ec. Sept. 17, 
1861; appd. sergt. from corpl. Oct. 1, 1863; 
Te .0.) Ce 

Sergeant William H. Summers, 27,e. Sept. 
17, 1861; appd. sergt. from corp]. April 28, 
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1863; wd. May 19, 1863, in battle of Vicks- 
burg, Miss.; dis. Aug, 23, 1868, ons. c. d. 

Corporal Bethel B. D. Rucker, 19, e. Sept. 
17, 1861; m. ox c. 

Corporal Charles W. Farley, 21, e. Sept. 
17, 1861; appd. corp]. Oct. 1, 1868; m. o. ¢. 

Corporal Hugh M. Shipman, 26, e. Sept. 
17, 1861; appd. corp], Oct. 28,1861; m.o.c. 

Corporal John A. McCarty, 23, e. Sept. 17, 
1861; appd. corpl. July 1, 1862; m. 0. c. 

Corporal William Brandt, 18, e..Sept. 17, 
1861; appd. corpl. July 2, 1862; m. 0. c. 

Corporal Thomas R. Henthorn, 19, e. Sept. 
17, 1861; appd. corpl. June 5, 1868; m. 0. c. 

Corporal James Lindsey, 21, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
appd. corpl. July 1, 1868; m.o.c. 

Corporal H. B. Newton, —, e. March 10, 
1862; appd. corpl. June 15, 1863; trans. to’ 
Co. I, Sept. 17, 1864; to 96th O. V. I. Nov. 
19, 1864; m. 0. ¢. : 

Corporal Thomas G. Buckingham, 21, e. 
Sept. 17, 1861; appd. corpl. July 2, 1862; m. 
Onc: 

Corporal Edward T. Petty, 20, e. Sept. 17, 
1861; m. o. ¢. 

Musician Samuel B. Clemmer, 30, e. Sept. 
Iv A S6leamns OC. 

Wagoner Joseph T. Hagler, 24, e. Sept. 17, 
1861; m. 0. e. 

PRIVATES. 


Archer, Enoch, 50, e. Sept. 17, 1861; dis. 
Oct. 26, 1862; ons. c. d. 

Bates, Patrick, 19, e. Sept. 17, 1861; m.o c. 

Brothers, Gustave A., 19, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
M606. 

Bates, Lewis, 21, e. Sept. 17, 1861; m.o.c. 

Brooks, Nelson B., 21, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
captured May 16, 1863, at battle Champiow 
Hills, Miss.; prisoner of war till Dec. 26; 
1863; m. 0. c. 

Browning, Aaron J., 26, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
prisoner of war; m. 0. ¢. 

Buckingham, James W., 18, e. Sept. 17, 
1861; m. o. c. 

Balis, Cyrus, 23, e. Sept. 17, 1861; m.o.c. 

Brown, George C., 19, e. Sept. 17. 1863; 
died May 3, 1863, at Milliken’s Bend, La. 

Bates, Barna, 40, e. Sept. 17, 1864; dis. 
April 25, 1864, ons. c. d. 

Carter, William T., 21, e. 
Me Onscr 

Curry, James W., 26, e. Sept. 17, 1861; m. 


Sept, 17, 1861; 


0. Cc, . 


Calland, Robert H., 19, Sept. 17, 1861; m. 
OkuCr 

Cooper, Azariah, C., 
MA OLe: 

Davis, John B. 20, e. Sept. 17, 1861; m. 
Oh (6 

Dickenson, Isaac, 18, e. Sept. 17, 1861; died 
March 6, 1862, at Ashland, Ky. 

Daugherty, Michael, 18, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
died June 19, 1868, at St. Louis, Mo. 

Daugherty, James, 24,e. Aug. 5, 1862; died 
Oct. 1, 1864, at Berwick City, La. 

Davis, Joshua M., 28, e. Nov. 7, 1861; died 
May 15, 1862, at Ashland, Ky. 

Fogle, George, 2,e. Sept. 17, 1861;m.o.c. 

Forbes, Edward, 42, e. Sept. 17, 1861; died 
Feb. 11, 1862, at Youngs Pt., La. 

Farley, Ezekiel, 48, e. Sept. 17, 1861; dis. 
Sept. 19, 1862, ons. c. d. a 

Glassner, John L., 20, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
M202. Cs 

Gebhart, Nicholas, 21;e. Sept. 17. 1861; 
died Sept. 10, 1862, at Cumberland Gap, Ky. 

Grant, John H., 19, e. Sept. 17, 1861; died 
July 28, 1863, at Black River, Miss. 

Gee, Edmund, 48, e. Sept. 17, 1861; died 
June 30, 1864, at Morganza, La. 

Groves, Smith, 21, e. Oct. 14, 1861; died 
Aug. 14, 1863, at Vicksburg, Miss. 

Glassner, Hiram D., 18, é. Nov. 7, 1861; 
trans. to Co. I Sept. 7, 1864; to 96th O. V. 
I. Nov. 19, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Horton, John, 18, e. Sept. 17, 1861; m.o.c. 

Hickman, Henry, 28, e. Sept. 17, 1861; m. 
Onc! 

Harrison, William H., 19, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
moo. ¢: 

Hagins, Edward, 18, e. Sept. 17, 1861; m. 
O2Gs 

Hanson, John, 18, e. Sept. 17, 1861; died 
Feb. 27, 1862, at Barnesville, Ohio. 

Hickman, Wesley, 26, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
died April 21, 1862, at Louisville, Ky. 

Haney, Charles, 21, e. Sept. 17, 1861; m.o.c. 

Hickle, Isaac N., 23, e. Sept. 17, 1861; dis. 
Oct. 2, 1862, on s. c. d. 

Hiddlesbach, John H., 50, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
dis. Feb. 2, 1864, ons. ce. d. 

Johnson, Samuel, 15, e. Sept. 17, 1861: diced 
March 6, 1862, at Ashland, Ky. ’ 

Kent, Abram, 20, e. Sept. 17, 1861; m.o.c. 

Kent, Israel A., 28, ce. Aug. 8, 1862; trans. 
toV. R.C. 


19, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
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Kennon Josiah P., 29, e. Aug. 14, 1862; 
trans. to 96th O. V. I. Nov. 19, 1864; m.o.c. 

Kays, William M., 18. e. Sept. 17, 1861: m. 
0. Cs 

Larrick, Isaac, 24, e. Sept. 
Once 

Lowe, David, 28, e. Sept. 17, 1861; died 
April 18, 1864, at Cairo, Ill. 

Moore, John, 28, e. Sept. 17, 1861, m. 0. c. 

Morris, Shanegar, 19, e. Sept. 17, 1861; m. 
Once 

Matheny, James F., 19, e. Sept. 19, 1861; 
killed May 16, 1862, in battle Champion Hills, 
Miss. 

McConnell, Abraham, 18, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
died June 5, 1868, at Memphis, Tenn. 

McDonald, Hugh, 19, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
dis. Oct. 12, 1861, by civil authority. 

McIntire, Stephen D., 28, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
dis. ————— 1862, ons. c. d. 


17, 1861; m. 


Marlow, Isaac, 21, e. Aug. 13, 1862; trans. 


to Co. I, Sept. 1864; to 96th O V. I., 
Nov. 19, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Milligan, John, 19, e. Aug. 18, 1862 
to Co. I, Sept. 1864; to 96 tho. V. I., 


19, 1864; m. o. c. 


; trans. 
Nov. 


Nicholas, Harrison, 27, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
moe ¢. 

Nowall, James T., 20, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
m. 0. c. 


Oakey, Benjamin, 18, e. Sept. 27, 1861; 
‘dis. May 28, 1862; ons. c. d. 

Poulton, Marion, 21, e. Sept. 17, 1861; wd. 
July 12, 1863, at Jacksonville, Miss.;m. 0. c. 

Pennington, Otho, ' 4, e. Sept. 17, 1861; m. 
Onie;: 

Pringle, William, 28, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
killed May 16, 1862, in battle of Champion 
Hills, Miss. 

Piper, John W.. 19,.e. Sept. 17, 1861; died 
May 28, 1862, at home, in Noble Co., Ohio. 

Porter, Samuel, 18, e. Sept. 17, 1861; dis. 
March 18, 1863, ons c. d. 

Rosenbush, William, 28, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
Ine Or Ce 

Ruby. John W., 
Oe Ge 

Robinson, James W., 23, ec. Sept. 17, 1861; 
dis. Nov. 4, 1862, ons. c. d. 

Rucker, Timothy B., 23, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
dis. May 1, 1863, ons. c. d. 

Rucker, Warren, 20, e. Sept. 17, 1861; m. 
Once 


2i, e. Sept. 17,-1861; m. 


Sheppard, Michael, 21, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
TH nOe eC; 

Scott, Benjamin F., 
Ty. Ones . 

Shipman, David. H., 18,.e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
died March 8, 1862, at home, in Belmont, Co., 
Ohio. 

Stiers, Joseph H., 18, e. Sept. 17, 1861; dis. 
Oct. 10, 1861, by civil authority. 

Stevens, Nathan, 21, e. Aug. 18, 1862; 
trans to Co. IJ, Sept., 1864, to 96, O.V. I., 
Nov. 19, 1864; m. o. c. 

Turner, David, 18, e. Sept. 
0. Cc. 

Willis, John W., 18, e. Sept. 17, 1861; m. 
O.5Ge 

Whitman, Benjamin F., 18, e. 
1861; in. 0. c. 

Willis, Cyrus, 36, e. Sept. 17, 1861; m. 0. c. 

Wise, James, 20,e. Sept. 17,1861; m.o. c. 

Wilson, Benjamin, 23, e. Sept. 17, 1861; 
died July 6, 1863, at Memphis, Tenn. 

Yoho, James, 28, e. Oct. 14, 1861; trans. 
to Co. I, Sept. 17, 1864: to Co. E, Oct. 29, 
1864; m. 0. c. 


21, e. Sept. 17, 1864; 


17, 1861; m. 


Sept. 17, 


68RD Recment, O. V. I. 


The Sixty-third Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry was formed by the 
consolidation of two battalions, 
known as the Twenty-second and 
Sixty-third Regiments, Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry. The battalion of 
the Twenty-second was recruited 
at Chillicothe; that of the Sixty- 
third at Marietta. The order for 
consolidation was issued January 
18, 1862, and the organization was 
completed on the 23rd of the same 
month, with John W. Sprague as 
Colonel. 

February 18th the regiment moved 
from Marietta toward Paducah, 
Ky. February 23rd it joined the 
Army of the Mississippi, at Com- 
merce, Mo. It was put in a brigade 
with the Twenty-seventh, Thirty- 
ninth and Forty-third Ohio Regi- 
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ments, under JDrigadier- General 
David S. Stanley. It took part in 
the operations resulting in the sur- 
render of Island No. 10, in the siege 
of Corinth; the engagements at 
Farmington and Luka. “ October 
3rd, the regiment moved into Cor- 
inth, forming a line in the rear of 
_ the outer works on the extreme left. 
During the night it was placed on 
the right of Battery Robinett, which 
position it held during the battle on 
the following day. Before daylight 
on the morning of the 4th, a picket 
force from the regiment, moving out 
the Chevalla road, met the enemy 
advancing to place a battery. The 
picket drove the rebels back, captur- 
ing the captain of the battery and 
one gun. During the engagement 
which immediately followed, the 
regiment was much exposed, losing, 
in killed and wounded, forty-eight per 
cent of the officers and men in action. 
There were but three line officers 
that were not killed or wounded, 
and some of them were wounded 
more than once.” 

Leaving Corinth, November 2, the 
regiment went to join Grant, in 
Mississippi. On the 5th, near Grand 
Junction, it was joined by the bat- 
talion of the One Hundred and 
Twelfth Ohio, which had been con- 
solidated with it, and which added 
materially to its strength. On the 
27th of December, it joined General 
Sullivan’s command, and on the 31st 
was in an engagement, at Parker’s 
Cross Roads. Repulsing the enemy, 
and pursuing him to the Tennessee 
River, the Sixty-third returned to 
Corinth and went into winter quar- 

16 


ters, January 9, 1863. The regiment 
moved in April, with General Dodge’s 
forces, beyond Tuscumbia, Ala., 
thence returning to Memphis. On 
the 16th of May it moved to Mem- 
phis. October 18 it joined Sherman’s 
movement for the support of the 
army of the Cumberland; from 
Memphis to Eastport, Pulaski and 
Prospect, Tenn., where: it arrived 
November 13. 

Having re enlisted, the Sixty-third 
left Prospect, January 2, 1864, and 
were soon after given furloughs. Re. 
assembling at Columbus, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 18, it again left for the front, 
and was ordered to Decatur Junc- 
tion, Ala. It took an active part in 
the capture of Decatur; was in the 
battle of Resaca, May 14; at Dallas, 
a few days later, and in the battles 
at Kenesaw Mountain, Decatur and 
Jonesboro. It went into camp at 
East Point, Ga., September 10, 1864. 
From May to this time it had lost in 
action 158 men. In October it moved 
north across the Chattahoochee, and 
entered upon an arduous campaign, 
suffering from lack of supplies and 
toilsome marches. 

The Sixty-third was with Sler- 
man through Georgia, from Atlanta 
to Savannah, and took part in all 
the dangers of that great campaign. 
January 5, 1865, it left Savannah for 
Beaufort, S. C., and served in the 
Carolinas until after Jobnston’s sur- 
render. May 19th it went into 
camp at Alexandria, Va., and on the 
24th was reviewed by the President, 
General Grant, and others. The 
regiment was finally mustered out 
at Louisville, Ky., July 8, 1865, and 
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by authority of general orders was 
entitled to inscribe upon its banners 
the names of the following battles: 

New Madrid, Island No. 10, Iuka, 
Corinth (Oct. 4), Atlanta and Sav- 
annah. 


Co. D, 63rd Rrement, O. V. I. 


Mustered in Oct. 9, 1861, at Mar- 
ietta, Ohio; three years. Mustered 
out July 8, 1865, at Louisville, Ky. 


CAPTAINS. 


James Taggart, 29, Nov. 9, 1861; res. June 
23, 1862. 

William J. Colliflower, 27, Nov, 9, 1861; 
from 112th O. V. I.; res. Aug. 6, 1862. 

Angus McDonald, 32, Oct. 9, 1861; pro. sec- 
ond lieut., April 16, 1864; first lieut. Nov. 12, 
1864; capt. Feb. 11, 1865; m. 0. ¢c. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT. 

William C. Thomas, 21, Aug. 12, 1862; 
appd. first sergt. —— ; pro. second lieut. 
June 1, 1863, first lieut. and adjutant Sept. 
10, 1864; m. o. r. 


FIRST SERGEANT. 
William G. Applebee, 22, Jan. 3, 1862; 
appd. corpl. March 15, 1862, sergt. Jan. 1, 
1868, first sergt. Jan. 1, 1864; m. o. c.; vet. 


SERGEANT. 


John Ruple, 24, Dec. 3, 1861; killed June 
28, 1864, in action Kenesaw Mt., Ga.; vet. 

James M. Pierce, 42, Nov. 21, 1861; dis. 
Dec. 9, 1862, at Columbus, Ohio, on s. c. d. 

James C. Matheny, 19, Dec. 25, 1861; appd. 
first sergt. Sept. 1, 1861, pro. second lieut. 
July 24, 1863; m. 0. Dec. 26, 1864, on e. t. s. 

Ezra Shock, 25, Aug. 14. 1862; from 112th, 
ORNVia em 20. C. 

Paulen Jones, 21, Aug. 22, 1862; from 
Pith OswVvestes TsO. Cc. 

Isaac Marshall, 31, Oct. 6, 1862; from 112th 
OV. Teams onc. 


CORPORALS. 
Martin Wyrick, 27, Aug. 20 1862; from 
LL 2thsO BoVe wisn Once 
Orlando W. Stuckey, 24, e. Dec. 14, 1861; 
from 112th OF Vx Lema Onc. 


Nathan Baker, 28, e. Sept. 17, 1862; m. o. 
June 9, 1865; vet. 

William A. Brown, 18, e. Nov. 27, 1861; m. 
0. Cc. = rd 

Mahlon Brown, 25, e. Oct. 6, 1862;m.o0. ¢ 


PRIVATES. 


Bell, Ephraim, 19, e. Oct. 8, 1861. 

Coffee, Worthington, 26, e. Dec. 8, 1861;m. 
‘Omer 

Delancy, Benjamin, 10, e. Oct. 1, 1861. 

Dixon, John M., 31,'e. Dec. 27, 1861; dis. 
June 12, 1862; s. c. d. 

Coffee, Samuel, 21, e. Dec. 1, 1861; m. o. ¢. 

Goodings, Joshua R., 19, e. Feb. 6, 1864; 
died March 2, 1864, at Decatur, Ala. 

Hart, Josiah, 22, e. Jan. 10, 1862. xx. 

Hughes, William E., 22, e. Nov. 27, 1861; 
dis. Feb. 4, 1863, of wounds received in battle 
of Corinth, Miss. 

Hughes, John W., 18, e. Dec. 2, 1861 ; died 
July 17, 1864, at Marietta, Ga. 

Hawthorn, Samuel, 19, e. Aug. 22, 1864; 
Tn Onur eu 

Lewis, William, 20, e. Sept. 9, 1861; m. o. 
C.; vet. 

Lewis, Winchester D., 18, e. Oct. 19, 1861; 
m 0. ¢.;-vet. 

Lyon, Michael, 30, e. Feb.. 27, 1864; m. 
Oace 

Mayguckin, William A., 19,e. Oct. 1, 1861; 
m. oO. one. t.s. 

Marquis, Gallatin 8., 18, e. Dec. 8, 1861; 
killed July 22, 1864, in action at Decatur, Ga. 

McMunn, Dayid A., 18, e. Dec. 8, 1861; 
appd. sergt. June-1 , 1865; m. o. c. 

McKensie, Bristol, —, Dec. 14, 1861; died 
Nov. 28, 1862, at St. Louis, Mo. 

Minck, John, 40, e. Jan. 11, 1862; killed 
Oct. 4, 1862, battle of Corinth, Miss. 

McFadden, James, 25, e. Oct. 5, 1861; pro. 
hospital steward Oct. —, 1861; capt., Sept 14, 
1862; killed Oct. 4, 1862, in battle of Corinth, 
Miss. 

Parrish, Thomas W., 18, e. Dec. 1, 1861; 
appd. corpl. June 1, 1864; m. o. ¢. 

Reed, John, 18, e. Dec. 25, 1861; dis. Dec. 
18, 1862, ons. c. d. 

Reed, John M., 41, e. Oct. 7, 1862; m. 0. c. 

Shuman, Jacob, 22, e. Dec. 28, 1862; m. 
Once 

Shuman, Alonzo J., 18, e. Dec. 20, 1868; 
HY.? O. Ce 
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Smith, William C., 18, ec. March 10, 1865; 
mM. 0. ¢. 

Stokes, Zachariah, 23, e. Jan. 5, 1862; dis. 
Jan. 3, 1863. _ 

Smith, James K. P., 18,e. Jan. 5, 
M105. 

Smith, Isaac, 32, e. Aug. 27, 1862; m 

Smith, Samuel W., 19, e. Dec. 1, 
appd. corp]. July 1, 1864; m. o. ¢. 

Taylor, William, 27, e. Jan. 12, 1862; 
Cxge-Vet, 

Vansickle, Andrew, 38, e. Jan. 8, 1862; died 
March 18, 1862, at Commerce, Mo. 

Winders David, 18, e. Aug. 22, 1862; died 
Feb. 20, 1868, at Corinth, Miss. 

Wilson, Thomas C., 18, e. Jan. 8, 1862; dis. 
Jan. 3, 1868, from wounds received in battle 
of Corinth, Miss. 

Wilson, Howard C., —, e. Dec. 30, 1861; 
dis. Sept. 12, 1862, on s. c. d. 

Ziler, Joseph B., 23, e. Aug. 22, 1862; m. 
02 ¢. 

Bell, Hiram, 20, e. Dec. 23, 1863; m. o. c. 


Company F, 68p O. V. I. 


Mustered in February 1862, at 
Marietta, O., for three years. Mus- 
tered out July 8, 1865. 


PRIVATES. 

Caldwell, John, 24, e. Nov 11, 1861; m. o 
Nov. 11, 1864, e. t. s. 

Davis, D. W., 30, e. Nov. 20, 1861; died 
May 16, 1864, at home in Noble Co., O., of 
chronic diarrhcea. 

Eicher, Jolin, 52, e. Nov. 28, 1861; trans. 
O. V. R. C. April 28, 1864, by o. w. d.- 


78ra Reoeimenr, O. Y. I. 


The Seventy-eighth was raised by 
M. D. Leggett, Esq., of Zanesville 
(who became its first colonel), under 


1864; 


Olen Gre 
1861; 


m. oO. 


special authority from Governor 
Dennison. The organization was 


completed January 11, 1862, and 
February 11 the regiment left by 
rail for Cincinnati, whence it took 
passage on special steamers for Fort 
Donelson. It arrived too late to 


take part in the action, but was as- 


signed to the duty of caring for the 
rebel prisoners and stores. March 1 
it marched to Metal Landing, on the 
Tennessee River, and about ten days 
later moved with the National forces 
to Crump’s Landing, thence to 
Adamsville, to guard an exposed 
flank of the army at Pittsburgh Land- 
ing. April 7 it was under fire at 
the latter place with only slight 
losses. It took part in the move- 
ment on Corinth, and after the evac- 
uation of that place was sent with 
the Thirtieth Illinois to Jackson, 
Tenn. There it was transferred from 
Wallace’s to Logan’s division and 
sent to Grand Junction. Remaining 
a month, it moved then to Bolivar, 
where it made several reconnois- 
sances and had several sharp skir- 
mishes. Its next engagement was 
at Spring Creek, six miles from Boli- 
var. It marched to Iuka, but did 
not take part in the battle. Join- 
ing Grant’s forces in the movement 
on Granada, Miss, and afterward 
accompanying them to Memphis, it 
marched with the army toward 
Vicksburg, taking part en route in 
the battles of Raymond, May 12, 
1863, and Champion Hills, May 16, 
losing heavily at both places. — 

By the 19th of May the invest- 
ment of Vicksburg .was completed. 
On the 22d the Seventy-eighth par- 
ticipated in the general charge on 
the enemy’s works with but slight 
loss. About the 25th it was sent 
with other troops up the Yazoo River, 
under General Frank P. Blair, to 
look after the reported movement 
of a rebel force on Vicksburg under 
General Johnston, The latter hav- 
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ing changed his line, the command 
returned to Vicksburg and resumed 
its place before the city. It was 
next. sent to Bovina, where it re- 
mained until the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. July 4 the regiment joined 
Sherman in his march upon Jackson, 
Miss. It was left at Clinton, and on 
the 7th repulsed an attack of the 
rebel cavalry. Returning with the 
army at Vicksburg, it remained 
there until the latter part of August, 
after which it was sent out with an 
expedition to Canton. It was next 
sent from Vicksburg, with Logan’s 
division, to Monroeville, La. 


January 5, 1864, the. Seventy-. 


eighth re-enlisted, and after march- 
ing with Sherman on his Meridian 
expedition, was given a veteran fur- 
lough. May 1, the regiment re- 
turned and rendezyvoused at Cairo, 
Ill. Thence it proceeded by boat to 
Clifton, Tenn., and marched to join 
General Sherman at Ackworth, Ga. 
June 17 it took part in the attack on 
and capture of Bushy Mountain. It 
took part in the battle of Kenesaw 
Mountain June 27 and in several 
skirmishes immediately after. At 
Atlanta, July 21, the regiment par- 
ticipated in a gallant attack, cap- 
turing Bald Knob, a commanding 
position. Here it lost two hundred 
and three men and officers, killed 
and wounded. It participated in the 
subsequent movements of the army 
of the Tennessee until the fall of 
Atlanta. It then went into camp 
near that city until about October 15, 
when it was sent up the railroad to 
the vicinity of Chattanooga to guard 
that line of supply against Hood. 


The Seventy-eighth returned to 
Atlanta November 18, and on the 
15th started with Sherman on the 
famous “march to the sea.” After 
the taking of Savannah, and the 
march through the Carolinas, up to 
the surrender of Johnston, the regi- 
ment accompanied the National 
forces through Richmond to Wash- 
ington and there participated in the 
grand review. It was next sent to 
Louisville, Ky., and thence to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where it was mustered 
out of the service July 11, 1865. 


COMPANY G. 


OFFICERS. 


Captain Peter Gebhart, 52, e. 
1861; res. Sept. 8, 1862. 

Captain John W. A. Gillespie, 29, e. Dec. 
7, 1861; pro. from first lieut., Oct. 6, 1862; 
Mm. O27 /0nle bes. 

Captain Iret Rhinehart, 34, e. Dec. 9, 1861; 
appd. sergt. Feb. 28, 1862; pro. second lieut. 
Sept. 3, 1862; first lieut. Dec. 19, 1863; capt. 
May 10, 1865; m. o. ¢. 

First Lieutenant Joseph Miller, 19, e. Nov. 
28, 1861; appd. first sergt. Jan. 1 1864; pro. 
first lieut. April 5, 1865; m. o. c. 

First Lieutenant Jesse Patterson, 34, ec. 
Nov. 16, 1861; pro. from sergt.; dismissed 
April 8, 1862. 

First Lieutenant Alfred Wymer, 30, e. Dec. 
12, 1861; pro. second lieut. March 28, 1865; 
first lieut. May 27, 1865; m. o. c. j 

Second Lieutenant Joseph C. Jenkins, 25, 
e. Nov. 18, 1861; dismissed Sept. 11, 1862. 

Second Lieutenant John R. Edgar, 82, e. 
Oct 29, 1861; pro. second lieut. March 23, 
1865, to first lient. Co. F, May 10, 1865; m. 
Ones 

Second Licutenant Cyrus H. Gardner, 20, 
ce. Dec. 9, 1861; appd. sergt. Jan. 1, 1864; 
pro. second lieut. May 10, 1865; m. o. c. 

First Sergeant John R. Hunt, 22, e. Jan. 1, 
1862; appd. sergt. Jan. 1, 1864; first sergt. 
April 5, 1865; m. o. ¢c. 

Sergeant James 8. Van Meter, 18, e, Nov. 
28, 1861; appd. sergt. Jan. 1, 1864; m. 0. c.; 
vet. 
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Sergeant Immer Fowler, 18, e. Dec. 24, 
1861; appd. corpl. Jan. 1, 1864: sergt. July 28, 
1864; m. o. c.; vet. 

Sergeant Robert A. David, 18, e. Dec. 38, 
1861; appd. corpl. Jan 1, 1864; sergt. June 
1, 1865; m. 0. c ; vet. 

Sergeant David B. Mercer, 17, e. Dec. 8, 
1861; appd. corpl. Jan. 1, 1864; sergt. May 
10, 1865; m. o. c.; vet. 

Corporal David Wheeler, 20, e. Dec. 20, 
1861; appd. corpl. June 2, 1865; m. o. c¢.; 
vet. 

Corporal Kelsey Little, 19, e. Dec. 8, 1861; 
appd. June 2, 1865; m. o. c.; vet. 

Corporal Charles W. Lindsay, 17,¢e. Dec. 
13, 1861; appd. June 2, 1865; m. 0. c.; vet. 

Corporal Aaron §. Purkey, 16, e. Dec. 30, 
1861; appd. June 2, 1865; m. 0. c.; vet. 

Corporal John A. Gibson, 138, e. Dec. 18, 
1851; appd. June 2, 1865; m. o. c.; vet. 


PRIVATES. 

Bond, Ezra, 19, e. Oct. 18, 1864; substitute; 
me Oe C. 

Barry, Asa, 18, e. Feb. 6, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Bate, Harmon, 18, e. Jan. 16, 1864; m.o0.c. 

Bigford, Doran, 29, e. Jan. 13,1864; m.o.c. 

Beach, Benjamin, 37, e. Oct. 12, 1864; substi- 
tute. mn. Oo. C. 

Carney, Thomas, 19, e. Oct. 18, 1864; substi- 
tute; m. 0. C. 

Dixon, Joseph, 19, e. Nov. 21, 1861; absent 
for wd. rec. June 27, 1864, in battle of Kene- 
saw Mt., Ga.;m. o. July 14, 1865, at Col- 
umbus, Ohio; vet. 

Fry, William F., 18, e. Dec. 11, 1861 ; m. o. 
c.; vet. 

Fogle, Hiram, 26, e. Dec. 11, 1861 ; m. o. c.; 
vet. 

Fenton, John H., 16, e. Jan. 16, 1862; m. o. 
C.5 Vet: 

Gatchel, Joseph, 22,e. Nov. 20, 1861; m. 
0. C.; vet. 

Humphrey Alexander W., 19, e. Feb. 25, 
1864 ; m. 0. ¢. 

Harmon, Conrad, 21, e. Feb. 25, 1864; m. 
0, Cs 

Hart Israel, 28, e. Oct. 6, 1864; m. 0. ¢. 

Kent, William, 18, ¢. Jan. 19, 1864; m. o. c. 

Kells, James, 20, e. Feb. 1, 1864; m. o. ¢. 

Mercer, Caleb M., 39, e. Nov. 16 1861; m. 
0. C3, vet, 

Marlow, Leonard, 19, e. Jan. 25 1864; m. 
Orc: ; 


Miller, William §8., 16, e. March 31, 1864 ; 
m. 0. ¢. 

Mackey, James W., 21, e. Jan. 8, 1864; m. 
Oxc, 

Robinson, John W., 18, e. Nov. 16, 1861 ; 
m. 0. ¢.; vet. 

Rockwell, William, 26, e. Oct. 11, 1864; 
substitute; m. 0. ¢. 

Roach, Henry M., 18, e. Nov. 28, 1861; 
prisoner of war since Sept. 4, 1864 ; vet. 

Starr, Benjamin F. 18, e. Jan. 5, 1864; m. 
OmeG 

Stewart, John R., 18, e. Feb. 16, 1864; ab- 
sent sick at Mound City, Ill., May 11, 1865. 

Shaw, James W., 24, e. Oct. 11, 1864; sub. 
stitute; m. 0. ¢. 

Schwab, Adam, 42, e. Oct. 15, 1864; substi- 
tute:—m. o7'¢; 

Trout, Samuel] E., 22, e. Jan. 3, 1862; m. o. 


Cee Vet- 


Tilton, Shubal, 31, e. Feb, 26, 1864; absent 
sick; m. 0. July 24, 1865. 

Voxer, Martin, 16, e. Nov. 9, 1861; m. o.; 
vet. 

Willoughby, Nathan, 31, e. Oct. 5 1864; 
substitute; m. 0. c. 


SERGEANTS. 
Died. 
James Stitts, 34,e. Aug. 20, 1862; killed 
May 16, 1863, in battle Champion Hills, Miss. 
Frank Porter, 19, e. Nov. 9, 1861; killed 
July 22, 1864, in battle Atlanta, Ga. ; vet. 


CORPORALS. 


Joseph P. Cowen, 29,e. Dec. 30, 1861; 
killed Feb. 5, 1864, inaction at Baker’s Creek, 
Miss.; vet. 

Robert Peacock, 22, e. Dec. 30, 1861; 
killed June 26, 1864, in skirmish at Kenesaw 
Mountain, Ga.; vet. 


PRIVATES. 

Baley, Lewis, 22, e. Sept. 12, 1862; killed 
May 16, 1863, in battle of Champion Hills, 
Miss. 

Dennis, John, 27, e. Aug. 20, 1862; died 
March 2, 1868, at Lake Providence La., of 
disease. 

Dennis David, 20, e. Aug. 20, 1862; died 
Feb. 15, 1863, at Memphis, Tenn. of typhoid 
fever. 

Dudley, Israel, 19, e. Jan. 1, 1864; killed 
July 22, 1864, in battle of Atlanta, Ga. 
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Geary, Taylor, 18, e. Sept. 16, 1862 ; killed 
Feb. 5, 1864, in skirmish at Baker’s Creek, 
Miss. 

Henten, James F., 18,e Jan. 28, 1864; died 
Sept. 18, 1864, at Atlanta, Ga. 

Johnson, Lyman J. 25, e. Feb. 25, 1864; 


died March 21, 1864, at Vicksburg, Miss. ; 


disease. 

Knight, Arius, 19, e. Sept. 12, 1862; died 
Dec. 28, 1862, at Memphis, Tenn. of disease. 

Little, William, 18, e. Aug. 30, 1862; died 
at Memphis, Tenn., of brain fever. 

Mendinhall, William 8., 37, e. Aug. 20, 
1862; died 1863, of typhoid fever. 

Morris, Simon, 28, e. Aug. 20, 1862; died 
April 14, 1864, at St. Louis, Mo. 

Moore, James A., 21, e. Jan. 8, 1864; died 
April 14, 1864, at Mound City, Ill. 

Richeson, Danicl, 21, e. Aug. 20, 1862; died 
April 11, 1864, at Columbus O. 

Rucker, William, 19, e. Feb. 18, 1864; died 
March 24, 1864. at Vicksburg, Miss. 

St. Clair, Samuel, 20, ec. Aug. 20, 1862; died 
May 31, 1863, of wds. ree. May 16, 1863, in 
battle Champion Hills, Miss. 

Stout, Enoch M., 21, e. Feb. 24, 1864; died 
April 2, 1864, at Vicksburg, Miss. 

Williams, Aaron W., 19, e. Aug. 20, 1862; 
died Jan. 20, 1863, at Memphis, Tenn. 

Wheeler, James, 19, e. Sept. 15, 1862; dicd 
June 24, 1863, at Vicksburg, Miss. 

ABSENT. 

Butts, Geo. W., 35, e. Aug. 20, 1862. 

Coe, Joab, 38, e. Oct. 12, 1864; substitute. 

Halley, William, 19, e. Sept. 12, 1862. 


CORPORALS. 
Discharged. 
Alfred Lippitt, 87, e. Aug. 30, 1862: dis. 
June 1, 1865. 
Barnett Johnson, 35, e. Aug. 20, 1862; dis. 
June 1, 1865. 
John Geaty, 42, e. Sept. 16, 1862; dis. 
June 1, 1865. 
Amor Wilcox, 27,e. Aug. 20, 1862; dis. 
June 1, 1865. 
Jacob Yoho, 19, e. Aug. 30, 1862; dis. 
June 1, 1865. 
George P. Stoneburner, 23, e. Aug. 20, 


1862; dis. June 1, 1865. 

Abraham Stitts, 24,e. Aug. 20, 1862; 
June 1, 1865. 

Eden St. Clair, 24, e. Aug. 20, 1862; 
June 1, 1865. 


dis. 


dis. 


| 


PRIVATES. 


Atkinson, Hiram, 31, e. Aug. 20, 1862; dis. 
June 1, 1865. . 

Bond, James F..,.18, e. Sept. 
June 1, 1865. 

Brenton, Henry, 27, e. Sept. 
June 1, 1865; drafted. 

Brill,’ David, 26, e. Aug. 30, 
June 1, 1865. 

Carter, Henry, 383, e. Sept. 29, 1864; dis. 
June 1, 1865; drafted. 

Davis, William R., 48, ec. Sept. 
dis. June 1, 1865. 

Davis, Samuel, 44, e. Sept. 29, 1864; dis. 
June 1, 1865; drafted. 

Dennis, Adam, 22, e. Aug. 20, 1862; dis. 
June 1, 1865. 

Dennis, Solomon F., 18, e. Aug. 20, 1862; 
dis. June 1, 1865. 

Dickson, Isaac, 30, e. Sept. 12, 1864; dis. 
June 1, 1865; drafted. 

Earehart, Alonzo C., 27, e. Sept. 29, 1864; 
dis. June 1, 1865; drafted. 

Finley, Solomon F., 27, e. Jan. 19, 1864; 
dis. June 1, 1865. 

Fry, John H., 34, e. Sept 24, 1864; dis. June 
1, 1865; drafted. 

Fannaugh, Josiah, 35, e. Sept. 27, 1864; dis. 
June 1, 1865; drafted. 

Grabam, James, 30,¢e. Aug. 30, 1862; dis. 
June 1, 1865. 

Hagen, Jacob, 26, e. Aug. 20, 1862; dis. 
June 1, 1865. 

Heskett, Salomon F., 19, e. Au. 20, 1862; 
dis. June 1, 1865. 

Heath, Wheeler W., 31, c. Sept. 27, 1864; 
dis. June 1, 1865; drafted. 

Knepper, Jonas, 25, ec. Sept. 28, 1864; dis. 
June 1, 1865; drafted. 

Long, Isaac H., 21, ec. Aug. 20, 1862; dis 
June 1, 1865. 

Long, Wm. B., 18, e. Sept. 20, 1862; dis. 
June 1, 1865. 

Looker, Jacob, 40, e. Sept. 28, 1864; dis. 
June 1, 1865; drafted. 

McGinitty, Cairy I., 44, e. Sept. 29, 1864; 
dis. June 1, 1865; drafted. 

Peppers, Sampson, 38, e. Sept. 28, 1864; dis. 
June 1, 1865; drafted. 

Pierce, David W., 30, ec. Sept. 27, 1864; dis. 
June 1, 1865; drafted. 

Robinson, William, 25, e. Aug. 20, 1862; 
dis. June 1, 1865. 


12, 1862; dis. 
26, 1864; dis. 


1862; dis. 


16, 1862; 
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Rhinehart, Joseph, 21, e. Aug. 19, 1862; 
dis. June 1, 1865. 

Rayburn, Nelson, 24. e. Sept. 26, 1864; dis. 
June 1, 1865; drafted. 

St. Clair, Reason, 26, e. Aug. 30, 1862; dis. 
June 1, 1865. 

Spiker, Chas. W., 25, e. Aug. 29, 1862; dis 
June 1, 1865. 

Smith, Ramsey, 38, e. Sept. 21, 1864; dis. 
June 1, 1865. 

Sutterfield, Chas. W., 37, e. Sept. 30, 1864 ; 
dis. June 1, 1865. 

Vandyke, Jacob, 18, e. Sept. 12, 1864; dis. 
June 1, 1865. 

Vandyke, Peter, 20, e. Aug. 20, 1864; dis. 
June 1, 1865. 

Williams, Samuel, 29, e. Aug. 30, 1864; dis. 
June 1, 1865: 

Williams, Linley, 21, e. Aug. 30, 1864; dis. 
June 1, 1865. 

Wysell, William, 24, e. Aug. 21, 1864; dis. 
June 1, 1865. 

Waits, Jonathan, 37, e. Sept. 27, 1864; dis. 
June 1, 1865; drafted. 

Yaro, David R., 25, e. Aug. 28, 1862; dis. 
June 1, 1865. 

Note.—These were the original members of this 
Company. No muster out roll on file in office of 
Adjutant-General. The casualties are not given. 


Those who were not discharged for cause or died 
were mustered out Jan. 12, 1865, on e. t. 8.: 


FIRST SERGEANTS. 
William Simmons, 21, e. Nov. 16, 1861, 


SERGEANTS, 


Samuel Halley, 25, e. Nov. 30, 1861. 
Fred. Roach, 28, e. Nov. 19, 1861. 
Peter B. Lupardis,’31, e. Nov. 28, 1861. 


CORPORALS, 


Samuel Fowler, 23, e. Dec. 9, 1861. 

William J. Anderson, 21, e. Nov. 18, 1861. 

John Hayes, 24, e. Nov. 28, 1861. 

Michael Stewart, 87, e. Jan. 1, 1862. 

Owen Morgan, 39, e. Nov. 16, 1861. 
PRIVATES. 


Arndt, Chas. W., 25, e. Dec. 18, 1861. 
Archer, Wilson, 17, e. Dec. 18, 1861. 
Armstrong, William, 18, e. Dec. 3, 1861. 
Armstrong, Wilbur F., 20, e. Nov. 26, 1861. 
Beasley, Henry, 34, e. Dec. 11, 1861. 
Bond, Jeremiah, 19, e. Dec. 14, 1861. 
Bash, George, 21, e. Nov. 28, 1861. 
‘Carpenter, Thomas, 30, e. Nov. 18, 1861. 


Carpenter, John C., 17, e. Dec. 9, 1861. 
Cusac, Jacob, 20, e. Dec. 3, 1861. 
David, James, 17, e. Dec. 23, 1861. 
Ellis, Edward, 34, e. Nov. 16, 1861. 
Fowler, Wm., 24, e. Dec. 9, 1861. 
Fogle, Elijah, 19, e. Dec. 21, 1861. 
Gebhart, Sam. H., drummer, 18, e. Noy. 
16, 1861. 
George, Philip, 20, e. Dec. 12, 1861. 
Gould, Levi, 18, e. Nov. 12, 1861. 
Gibson, Wilson, 18, e. Dec. 18, 1861. 
Grimes, William J., 22, e. Dec. 21, 1861. 
Gaffney, Martin, 17, e. Dec. 19, 1861. 
Hines, Charles, 17, e. Jan. 6, 1862. 
Hartsell, James P., 16,e. Jan. 8, 1862. 
Hickel, Elisha D., 21, e. Jan. 2, 1862. 
Halter, Franklin C., 28, e. Jan. 3, 1862. 
Hill, Daniel J., 48, e. Nov. 22, 1861. 
Johnson, Geo. W., 27, e. Nov. 380, 1861. 
Johns, Geo. W., 18, e. Nov. 27., 1861. 
Lindsay, Charles, 42, e Nov, 21, 1861. 
Lindsay, Aquilla. 18, e. Dec. 6, 1861. 
Mercer, Job. T., 46, e. Nov. 16, 1861. 
Mercer, Thomas, 17, e. Nov. 16, 1861. 
Mercer, Geo. W., 22, e. Dec. 11, 1861. 
Mullinix, Owen, 17, e. Dec. 23, 1861. 
Morris, Lewis, 18, e. Noy. 25, 1861. 
Morgan, Lewis, 19, e. Dec. 12, 1861. 
McCary, Samuel, 19, e. Nov. 30, 1861. 
McFerren, Jno. W., 21, e. Dec. 5, 1861. a 
Morgan, George W., 17, e. Dec. 6, 1861. 
Russel, Ebenezer, 18, e. Dec. 9, 1861. 
Spiker, Henry, 23, e. Nov. 30, 1861. 
Stinchcomb, Jno. W., 19, e. Dec. 9, 1861 
Savely, Augustus, 24, e. Nov. 21, 1861. 
Trenner, Jacob, 20, e. Dec. 9, 1861. 
Trimble, John, 35, e. Jan. 138, 1862. 
Vandyke, John, 25, e. Nov. 27, 1861.: 
Weller, Wm. J., 19, e. Dec. 9., 1861. 
Yaw, Oliver P., 18, e. Jan. 1, 1862. 


Company B, 771rn O. V. I. 
CORPORAL. 

Cornelius Archer, 28, e. Nov. 8, 1861, pro. 
first licut. 57 U.S. ¢. troops, resigned March 
27, 1865. 

PRIVATES, 

Gray, Cornelius, 18, e. Nov. 11, 1861. 

Ward, Isaac, 22, c. Dec. 2, 1861, dis March 
20, 1865, at Columbus, O. 


SERGEANTS, 


Yobert M. Kelley, 19, c. Nov. 8, 1861, 
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appd. corpl. June 12, 1863; sergt., June l, 
1864; trans. to Co. A; m. 0. ¢. 

Barnes, Owen, 25, e. Dec. 28, 1861 ; appd. 
Dec. 15, 1865, m 0. c.; vet. 


CORPORALS. 


Edward D. Keiths. 
Jabez Osborne, 18, e. Oct. £1, 1861 ; appd. 
Feb. 1, 1866, m. o. c.; vet. 


PRIVATES. 


Davis, Martin V., 18, e. Feb. 22, 1864, m. 
Ome: 

Delaney, Geo. W., 18, e. Feb. 22, 1864; 
m. 0. C. 

Harper, Wm. A., 21, e. Nov. 15, 1861; m. 
OmCs viele 

Lee, Samuel A., 18, ec. June 8, 1863; m.o. c. 

Smith, Jas. B,, 18, e. Nov. 12, 1861; m. o. 
ey vet; 

Davis, Thos. C., 19, e. Feb. 18, 1862 ; m. o. 
e. t. 8. 

Daugherty, Jas. P., 20, e. Nov. 22, 1861 ; 
appd. first sergt. March 1, 1864; dis. Dec. 14, 
1865 ; Brownsville, Tex.; vet. 

Long, Jefferson, 29, c. Oct. 29, 1861 ; m. o 
c.; vet. 

COMPANY D. 


McPeak, David, 23, e. Nov. 8, 1861. 
Gray, Jesse, 42, e. Nov. 28, 1863. 


COMPANY H. 


Cunningham, Wilson, 34, e. Nov. 22, 1861. 
Carpenter, Samuel, 39, e. Dec. 16, 1861. 
Hughey, William, 21, e. Dec. 9, 1861. 


COMPANY I.* 

Faulk, Isaiah, 18, e. Oct. 29, 1861. 

Moore, Thomas, 22, e. Nov. 10, 1861. 

Mobley, Jerome, 27, e. Nov. 1, 1861. 

Madlock, Andrew, 26, e. Nov. 10, 1861. 

Singer, Jonas, 32, e. Oct. 29, 1861. 

Wheeler, Allen, 21, e. Dec. 8, 1861; dis. 
March 20, 1865. 


COMPANY K. 
SERGEANTS. 
Thos. J. Park, 34, e. Nov. 20, 1861. 
Thos. M. Addis, 23, e. Nov. 8, 1861; dis. 
June 22, 1865. 


*Al] records left blank appear on muster-in 
rolls, but owing to loss of records in Adjutant 
General’s office, no further record is found 


CORPORAL. 
Michael Lyons, 28, e. Dec. 9, 1861. 
PRIVATES. 


Crooks, Thos. K.,°84, e. Nov. 20, 1861. 
Allen, Anthony, 18, e. Nov. 16, 1861. 
Calvert, Jno. J., 31, e. Nov. 20, 1861. 
Delaney, Chas. W., 24, ec. Nov. 25, 1861. 
Essex; Martin, 36, e. Nov. 8, 1861. 
Smith, Alexander, 22, e. Nov. 8, 1861. 
Tuttle, Ezra. 

Yarnall, Israel, 19, e. Dec. 12, 1861 
Yoho, Job, 24, e. Nov. 20, 1868; m. o. ec. 
Masters, Geo., 20, e. Dec. 7, 1861. 
Mannifold, Jno., 21, e. Dec. 7, 1861. 


92p Reement, O. V. I. 


The Ninety-second was organized 
at Marietta in August and Septem- 
ber, 1862. N.H. Van Vorhes was 
commissioned colonel and B. D. Fear- 
ing lieutenant-colone]l. All the offi- 
cers were men of experience and 


courage, and the soldiers were a 


choice body. 

The first service was performed be- 
fore the regiment had been mustered, 
three companies, A, B and D, being 
ordered to garrison Gallipolis while 
the rebels were driving Lightburn 
out of the Kanawha Valley, and 
while there made two expeditions 
into Virginia. The regiment was 
soon after mustered, numbering 949, 
rank and file. October 7 it was or- 
dered to Point Pleasant, Va., and 
soon after to the Kanawha valley, 
where it took part in the expedition 
that drove the rebels out of the val- 
ley. In January, 1868, it moved 
from the Kanawha to Nashville, and 
there, with Crook’s brigade, was 
ordered to Carthage, Tenn., Feb. 17. 
Crowded upon miserable transports 
and many of the men compelled to 
sleep in the hold, many sickened and 
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died upon the way. After fruitless- 
ly chasing Morgan the regiment 
joined the army at Murfreesboro, 
June 24; at Hoover’s Gap it took 
part in its first important engage- 
ment. 

September the 19th and 20th the 
Ninety-second was in the heat of the 
fight at Chickamauga, forming a 
part of the rear guard that helped to 
save the army. On the 19th Colonel 
Fearing was wounded and carried 
from the field, and on the saine day 
Captains Putnam and Brown and 
Lieutenant Okey were — severely 
wounded. Captain Brown’s wound 
proved mortal. During the siege of 
Chattanooga the Ninety-second en- 
dured great sufferings and trials, par- 
cicipating in several important 
movements. At Mission Ridge it 
was in the fight, behaving most 
bravely and losing many men. After 
ending the pursuit of the retreating 
enemy, the Ninety-second returned 
to Chattanooga, where it remained 
on active duty until February 22, 
1864, when it was ordered with its 
brigade (Turchins) to Dallas, Ga. 
At Rocky Face Gap there was a 
fierce struggle with the enemy in 
which the regiment lost heavily. 
Going into camp at Ringgold Gap, 
the Ninety-second with its division 
did outpost duty until the opening of 
the spring campaign. May 7 it 
moved to Buzzard’s Roost, Ga., and 
thence toward Resaca, which it 
reached on the 16th, encountering 
some sharp skirmishing. Following 
the retreating rebels south of the 
Etowah, the regiment and brigade 
returned and rejoined the division 


near Dallas, Ga., where it performed 
guard duty until June 11. A few 
days later saw the enemy driven 
from their last line of works on the 
north side of Kenesaw Mountain, 
and June 19 and 20 the regiment took 
an active part in forcing the enemy 
from the valley. July 38 the 
regiment pursued the enemy 
through Marietta, Ga., forcing him 
from a position near that place, and 
taking an active part later in com- 
pelling him to abandon all territory 
north of the Chattahoochee. In the 
Atlanta campaign the regiment sus- 
tained its reputation for gallantry and 
bravery, sharing in the glory gained 
by the Fourteenth Army Corps 
at Jonesboro, and the arduous 
marches in pursuit of Ilood. It par- 
ticipated in the “march to the sea,” 
the campaign in the Carolinas, and 
finally returned north to Washing- 
ton, where May 24, 1865, it partici- 
pated in the grand review. June 
19, 1865, it was mustered out at 
Columbus, Ohio, having won an 
illustrious name as a “fighting reg- 
iment.” 
Company D, 92p O. V. I.- 


Mustered in September 17, 1862, 
at Gallipolis, Ohio, by Captain Muil- 
lenberg, A. OC. M., for three years. 

Mustered out June 10, 1865, at 
Washington, D. C., by Captain 
Jacob Kline, A. C. M. 

OFFICERS. 

Captain William Whecler, 29, ec. July 29, 
1862; res. Nov. 15, 1864. 

Captain, Bradley B., Stone, 20, e. Aug. 8, 
1862; first sergt. Co. G; pro. second lieut. 
April 6, 1863; first lieut. Co. HI, Jan. 25, 1864; 
appd. adjutant June 29, 1864; pro. capt. Co, 
Dy Deca 27, 1864; m0. 'c: 


Peewee 
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First Lieutenant John Brown, 42, ec. July 
29, 1862; pro. capt. Co. H, Jan. 1, 1863; died 
Oct. 7, 1863 in hosp]. at Nashville, Tenn., of 
wd. rec. Sept. 20, 1863, in battle of Chicka- 
mauga, Ga. 

First Lieutenant James M. Joseph, 40, e. 
July 29, 1862; pro. from second lieut. Jan. 
25, 1864; res. Nov. 10, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant William Gibson, 28, e. 
Aug. 11, 1862; pro. from sergt. Jan. 24, 1864; 
to first lieut. Co. F, May 17, 1864; m. o. c. 

Second Lieutenant Reason A. Ball, 36, e. 
Aug. 6, 1862; sergt. Co. F, appd. first sergt: 
pro. second lieut. Co. D, May 17, 1864; m. 
O20} 

First Sergeant Robert F. Lowe, 27 e. Aug. 
9, 1862; m. o. c. 

First Sergeant John G. Rownd, 22, e. 
Aug. 11, 1862; pro. first lieut. Co. C, Jan. 
14, 1864; appd. adjutant Jan 12, 1835; pro. 
capt. Jan. 20, 1865; res. April 27, 1865. 

Sergeant John H. Wilson, 26, e. Aug. 11, 
1862; m. o. ¢. 


Sergeant Charles E. Gray, 24, e. Aug. 6, 
1862; m. 0. c. 
Sergeant John F. Gant, 20, e. Aug. 8, 


1862; m. o. ¢c. 

Sargeant Highland Barnes, 20, e. Aug. 6, 
1862; appd from corpl. May 30, 1865; m. o. c. 

Sergeant John Copeland, 36, e. Aug. 7, 
1862; died Oct. 22, 1863; in hospl. at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. of wd. rec. Sept. 20, 1868, in bat- 
tle of Chickamauga, Ga. 5 

Sergeant Isaac C. LeFever, 30, e. Aug. 11, 
1862; dis. Aug. ——, 1868, ons. c. d. 

Sergeant James Griffin, 38, e. Aug 9, 1862; 
dis. Jan. 8, 1864, ons. c. d. 

Sergeant Joseph Ogg, 19, e. Aug. 6, 1862; 
appd. sergt. from private; pro. sergt. major 
May 30, 1865; m. o. r. 

Corporal John H. Shankland, 19, e. Aug. 
6, 1862; wd. Sept. 19, 1868, in battle of Chick- 
amauga, Ga.; m. 0. ¢c. 

Corporal William W. Neptune, 22, e. Aug, 
9, 1862; m. o. c. 

Corporal Thomas K. Amos, 21, e, Aug. 
11, 1862; m. 0. c 

Corporal Alex. §. Cunningham, 26, e. 
Sept. 30, 1862; in. o. c. 

Corporal George W. Cunningham, 22, e. 
Aug. 6, 1862; m. o. ¢. 

Corporal Cyrus Wendle, 21, e. Aug. 5, 
1862; m. 0. ¢c. 


Corporal John A. Young, 25, e. Aug. 6, 
1862; died July 30, 1863, at Nashville, Tenn., 
of chronic diarrhea. 

Corporal William Deal, 28, e. Aug. 13, 
1862; died March:-8, 1868, at Nashville, Tenn., 
of bronchitis. 

Corporal Samuel Mitchner, 29, e. Dec. 29, 
1862; trans. to Co. B, 81st O. V. I., June 5. 
1865; m..o. c. 

Corporal Elias H. Stillwell, 19, e. Dec. 2, 
1862; appd. corpl. May 30, 1865; trans. t» Co. 
H, 31st O. V. I., June 5, 1865; m. o. c. 

Corporal William T. Eads, 22, e. Aug. 
9, 1862; killed Feb. 25, 1864, in action near 
Dalton, Ga. 


WAGONER. 


Isaac B. Archer, 23, e. Aug. 8, 1862; m. 
OnGe 
PRIVATES. 


Allen, Anthony M., 20, e. Nov. 20, 1863; 
discharged April 12, 1864, ons. c. d. 

Balldrige, John A., 20, e. Nov. 20, 1868; 
trans. to Co. C., 3lst O. V. I., June 5, 1865; 
m. 0. c. July 20, 1865. 

Balldridge, David H., 18, e. Nov. 20, 1863; 
trans. to Co. C, 3istO. V. I., June 5, 1865; 
m.o.c. July 20, 1865. 

Barnes, Nathaniel B., 19, e. Jan. 4, 1864; 
trans. to Co. H, 81st O. V.1., June 5, 1865; 
ms Ove 

Byers, Abram, 19, e. Nov. 30, 1863; trans. 
to Co. H, 31st O. V. I., June 5, 1865; m. o.c. 

Bassford, Elijah, 24, e. Aug. 12, 1862; 
trans. to V. R. C. Jan. 15, 1864. 

Barthalow, Johny W., 42, e. Aug. 11, 1862; 
trans. to V. R. C. Aug. 29, 1864. 

Brand, Peter, 18, e. Aug. 1, 1862; tra is. to 
V.R. C. July 26, 1864. 

Barclay, Charles G., 33, e. July 30, 1862; 
dis. Oct. 31, 1868, ons. c. d. 

Bassford, Ezekial, 29, e. Aug. 12, 1862; 
died March 2, 1868, in hospl. at Nashville, 
Tenn., of rubeola. 

Brand, Philip, 28, e. Aug. 1, 1862, died 
March 5, 18638, in hosp]. at Nashville, Tenn., 
of rubeola. 

Brown William H., 19, e. Jan. 15, 1863; 
died Aug. 30, 1863, in hospl. at Gallatin, 
Tenn., of chronic diarrhea. 

Butler, John, 18, e. Aug. 1, 1862; died 
Dec. 8, 1868, of wd rec. in battle of Mission 
Ridge, Tenn. 

Buckingham, Charles W., 18, e. Dec. 1, 
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1863; died Feb. 22, 1864, in hospl. at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., of measles. 

Barton, Sanforth, 18, e. Aug. 9, 1862; 
killed Sept. 19, 1863 in battle of Chickamau- 
ga, Ga. : 

Ball, James P., 22 e., Aug. 5, 1862; killed 
Nov. 25, 1853, in battle of Mission Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Barnes, Vachel, 18, e. Aug. 6, 1862; m. 
0. ¢. 

Barnes, Swazy, 18, e. Aug. 11, 1862; m. 
Onn. 

Barnes, Charles W., 18, e. Aug. 1, 1864; 
IM 101, Cy 

Betts, Thomas W., 20, e. Aug. 9, 1862; m. 
0. C. 

Brund, Jonas, 19, e. Aug. 6, 1862; m. 0. c. 

Brothers, James F. C., 19,e. Aug. 6, 1862; 
m. 0. ¢. 

Calland, Robert W., 19, e. July 30, 1862; 
m. 0. ¢c. 

Calland, Horton §., 18, e. Aug. 8, 1862; 
prisoner of war; m. 0. ¢. 

Coe, Peter, 28, e. Aug. 6, 1862; m. 0. c. 

Cronin, John, 35, ec. Aug. 6, 1862; m. 0. c. 

Cunningham, Levi, 26, e. Aug. 11, 1862; 
died Sept. 1, 1863, at University Place, Tenn., 
of typhoid fever. 

Curtis, Lucius B., 18, e. Aug. 1, 1862; 
trans. to Co. K, April 1, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Calland, Joseph, 18. e. Nov. 20, 18638, 
trans. to Co. HT 31stO. V. I., June 5, 1865 ; 
m.o. ¢c. 

Carter, William H., 19, e. Jan. 22, 1864, 
trans.. 20. Cor Hist On Vo 1., Junesd, 
1865; m. 0: ‘¢. 

Craig, Edward, 36, e. Dec. 7, 1868, trans. to 
Co. H 31st O. V. I. June 5, 1865; m. o. c. 

Davis, John W., 18, e. Nov. 20, 1863, trans. 
to Co. B 31st O. V. I. June 5, 1865; m. o. c. 

DeLancy, James M., 19, e. Aug. 11, 1862, 
dis., July 23, 1868, ons. c. d. 

Deal, James, 20, ec. Aug. 13, 1862, died 
March 18, 1863 at Nashville, Tenn. of pneu- 
monia. 

Eckles, Samuel, 21, e. Aug. 8, 1862, prisoner 
of war ; m. 0. ¢. 

Engle, William B., 18, e. Aug. 9, 1862, died 
Apl. 17, 1863, at Nashville, Tenn., of measles. 

Farley, Sylvanus, 18, e. Jan. 28, 1864, died 
June 17, 1864, in hospl., at Nashville, Tenn., 
of erysipelas. 

Floyd, Allen M., 21, e. Aug. 11, 1862; m. 0. c. 


Fisher, John, 30, e. Aug. 6, 1862, dis., 
March 20, 1863, ons. c. d. 

Grant, Jesse, 18, e. Aug. 11, 1862, died Oct. 
24, 1863, at Louisville, Ky , of chronic. diar- 
rhea. 

Givens, Oliver, 18, e. Feb. 28, 1864; trans. to 
Co. C 81st O. V. L, June 5, 1865; m. o. e. 
July 20, 1865. 

Guiler, Wm. §., 18, e. Jan. 22, 1864; trans. 
to Co. H 81st O. V. 1, June 5, 1865; m. o. ¢. 

Hamilton, David, 18, ec. Dec. 14, 1868, trans. 
to Co. H 31st O. V. 1., June 5, 1865; m.o. ¢. 

Harding, James E., 18, ec. Nov. 20, 1863; 
trans. to Co. H 31st O. V. L., June 5, 1865 ; 
I. .;_C. 

Heddleston, Joseph B., 18, e. Nov. 20, 1863, 
trans. to Co. H 3ist O. V. IL. June 5, 1865, 
Meno C: 

Hartley, Erasmus, 18, c. Nov. 20, 1868; 
trans. to Co. H. 31st O. V. I., June 5, 1865; 
m. 0. ¢. 

Hagerman, Geo. W., 26, c. Aug. 11, 1862, 
died March 11, 1868, at Nashville, Tenn., of 
pneumonia. 

Hawkins, John, 18,e Aug. 5, 1862; m. o. c¢. 

Jones Clark C., 34, e. Aug. 11, 1862: 
TsO. 1G: 

Jarvis, Mead, 23 ec. Aug. 11, 1862, died March 
17, 1863, in hospl. at Carthage, Tenn., of ty- 
phoid fever. 

Joseph, James W., 18, e. Dec. 31, 1863; 
trans. to Co. H 31st O. V. I., June 5, 1865; 
iN, ONS 

Long, William, 26, ec. Aug. 12, 1862; trans. 
tOmVie Ht! 

Leek, Jeremiah, 25, ec. Aug. 9, 1862; trans. 
to Co. H 8ist O. V. I., June 5, 1865;'m. o. c. 

Long, Noah, 22, ¢. Sept. 80, 1862, dis. Jan. 
19, 1865 ; ons. ¢c. 8. 

Long, James, 28, e. Aug. 12,1862, dis. March 
21, 1865; ons. c. s. 

Long, Thomas, 24, e. Aug. 12, 1862; m. 
OAC: 

Lanam, Thomas, 20, e. Aug, 
mM, 0. ¢. 

McGovern, Thomas, 20, e. Aug. 11, 1862 ; 
M00; C: é 

McKitrick, John W., 19, e. Aug. 6, 1862; 
LeeOsr Ce 

Moore, Lewis, 21, e. Aug. 9, 1862; m. o. c. 

Morris, James, 37, e. Aug. 6, 1862; m. 0. ¢. 

Merrill, Asa W., 22, e. Aug. 6, 1862, de- 
serted Feb, 8, 1863, at Evansville, Ind. 


11, 1862; 
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Miller, Joseph S , 19, e. Aug. 6, 1862; trans. 
to V. R. C. March 8, 1865. 

Matthews, John M., 18, e. Nov. 28, 1863; 
trans. to Co. H 31st, O. V. 1, June 5 1865; 
TOrC: 

McKeener, Elias, 24, e. Jan. 2,1864; trans. 
to Co. H 31st O. V. I., June'5, 1865; m. 0. c. 

Morris, Wm. H , 18, e. Feb.:20, 1864; trans. to 
CoC. 3ist O. V. 1., June 5, 1865.; m.'0; c. 
July 20, 1865. 

Neptune, John E., 24, e. Aug. 9, 1862; died 
April 16, 1863, in hospl. at Carthage, Tenn., of 
typhoid fever. 

Osborn, William, 19, e. Aug. 6, 1862; dis., 
Aug. 5, 1863, ons. c. d. 

Osborn, James G , 23, e. Aug. 13, 1862 ; 
m. 0. ¢. 


Osborn, Archelaus, 22, e. Aug. 6, 1862; 
m. 0. ¢. 

Rogers, James T., 18, e. Nov. 20, 18638; trans. 
to Co. C 31st O. V. 1, June 5, 1865; m.o.c. 
July 20, 1865. 

Roster, Wm. B., 20, e. Aug. 8, 1862, died 
March 8, 1863, at Nashville, Tenn., of pneu- 
monia. 

Robert, Andrew G., 20, e. Aug. 11, 1862 ; 
m, 0..¢. 

Robbins, Levi, 21, e. Aug. 11, 1862; m. o. ¢. 

Scarborough, David M., 19, e. Aug. 6, 1862 ; 
m. 0. ¢. 

Shafer, Aaron V., 26, e. Aug. 8, 1862; 
Teor (Ce 

Shafer, Austin C , 19, e. Aug.6, 1862; m. 0. ¢. 

Shipley, John C., 28, e. Aug, 11, 1862; m. o. c. 

Sterling, John A., 28, e. Aug. 5, 1862; m. o. ¢. 

Summers, John, 24, e. Aug. 11, 1862; 
TiO aCe 

Swan, Samuel, 27, e. Aug 1862; m. o. ¢. 

Swank, Samuel, 31, e. Aug. 1, 1862, 
m. 0. Cc. 

Southers, Samuel M., 21, e. Aug. 11, 1862, 
died June 16, 1863, in hospl. at Gallatin, 
Tenn., of heart disease. 

Stackhouse, Jacob, 26, e. Jan. 2, 1868; trans. 
to V. R.C. Nov. 28, 1863. 

Seilers, Samucl, 22, e. Nov. 28, 1863; trans. 
to Co. H 8ist O. V. I., June 5, 1865; m.o.c. 

Spencer, Edward H., 21, e. Nov. 20, 1863. 
trans. to Co. C 3lst O. V. I., June 5, 1865; 
I, Ome: 

Spencer, Isaag M., 18, e. Nov. 20, 1863, trans. 
to Co. H dist, O. V. I, June 5, 1865 ; m. o.c. 

Stephenson, George C., 18, e. Dec. 21, 1863; 


trans. to Co. H 81st O. V.1., June 5, 1865; 
m, 0. C, 

Stephenson, John F., 19, e. Jan. 2, 1864; 
trans. to Co. If 31st_O. V. I., June 5, 1865; 
m: 0: ¢; 

Tucker, Isaac M.. 23, e. Dec. 29, 1863; trans. 
to Co. H 3ist O. V. L, June 5, 1865; m. o. c. 

Turner, George W., 26, ec. Aug. 9, 1862; 
mMeO7 Ce 

Thompson, William, 34, e. Aug. 9, 1862; 
died Oct. 10, 1868, of wds. rec. Sept. 19, 
1863, in battle of Chickamauga, Ga. 

Van Meter, William E., 23, e. Aug. 9, 1862; 
lM. O2C: 

Vore, Ellis, 28, e. Aug. 9, 1862; dis. April 
23, 1868, ons. c. d. 

White, Joseph, 22, ec. Aug. 11, 1862; killed 
Sept. 19, 1863, in battle of Chickamauga, Ga. 

Wickham, Henry, 22, e. Aug. 11, 1862; 
killed Nov. 25, 1868, in battle of Mission 
Ridge, Tenn. 

Watson, John, 19, e. Aug. 11, 1862; died 
March 22, 1868, io hospl. at Nashville, Tenn., 
of chronic diarrhoea. 

Wharton, Nathan B., 18, e. Aug. 8, 1862; 
dis. March 26, 1868, on s. c. d. 

Walters, Philip, 29, e. Aug. 11, 1862; dis. 
May 18, 1863, on s. ¢. d. 

Wharton, Theodore, 18, e. Feb. 22, 1864; 
crans. to Co. H, 31st O. V. I., June 5, 1865; 
m. 0. Cc. 

Wheeler, Edward, 21, e. Feb. 20, 1864; 
trans. to Co. C, 3ist O. V. I., June 5, 1865; 
meron cr 

Wilson, William, 19, e. Feb. 20, 1864; 
trans. to Co. H, 3ist O. V. L, June 5, 1865; 
m. 0. ¢ 

Younger, James C. W., 26, e. Aug. 9, 1862; 
dis. June 23, 1863, ons. c. d. 

Young, George W., 28, e. Aug. 11, 1862; 


i, Oh. 
COMPANY E. 


Mustered in Sept. 10, 1862, at 
Marietta, O., by Captain Muhlenberg, 
A.C. M. for three years ; mustered out 
June, 10, 1865, at Washington, D.C., 
by Capt. Jacob Kline, A. C. M. 

OFFICERS. 


Captain Erwin F. Dudley, 30, e. July 29, 
1862; resigned Noy. 3, 1864. 

First Lieutenant William C. Okey, 35, e. 
July 29, 1862, resigned June 4, 1863. 
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First Lieutenant, Thomas W. Morris, 31, ec. . 
July 29, 1862; pro. from second lieut. June 
23, 1861; dis. Nov. 6, 1864; ons. c. d. 

First Lieutenant, William It. Kirk, 22, e. 
Aug. 8, 18627 pro. second lieut. from first 
sergt. June 23, 1863; first lieut. Dec. 17, 1864; 
m. 0. C. 

Second Lieutenant, John Kirk, 38, e. Aug. 
8, 1862; pro. from first sergt. June 23, 1863; 
dismissed Sept. 8, 1864, by g. c. m. 

SERGEANTS. 

First Sergeants, William H. Greene, 29, e. 
July 31, 1862; appd. first sergt. Jan. 1, 1865; 
m. 0. ¢. 

George W. Cooper, 23, e. Aug. 4, 1862; m. 
0. ¢. 

Joseph H. Miller, 29, e. Aug. 7, 1862; in. 
0. &. 

Isaac H. Glidden, 
0. ¢. 

Henry Galloway, 31, e. Aug. 11, 1862; 
appd. sergt. from corpl. March 1, 1865; m. 
0. ¢. 


99 


may 


e. Aug. 10, 1862; m. 


COkKPORALS. 

“Thomas H. Sanford, 29, e. Aug. 11, 1862; 
m. 0. ¢. 

Elijah L. M. Ball, 27, e. Aug. 5, 1862; m. 


“OL 


Francis G. Cunningham, 29, e. Aug. 11, 
1862; m. o. c. 

George M. Stine, 19, e. Aug. 9, 1862; m. 
One: 

Thomas Piles, 18, e. Aug. 9, 1862; appd. 
corpl. March 1, 1865; m. o. c. 

Austin D. Palmer, musician, 14, e. Aug. 4, 
1862; m. o. c. 

Benjamin Davis, musician, 21, e. Aug. 22, 
1862; m. 0. ¢. 


WAGONER. 
Thomas Moore, 27,e. Aug 7, 1862; m.o.c. 
PRIVATES. 


Carral, Joseph, 35, c. Aug. 15, 1862; m. 0. ¢. 

Clark, Jason, 34, e. Aug. 9, 1862; m.o. ¢. 

Craig, William T., 21, Aug. 15, 1862; m. 
Oi. 

Davis, Amos, 20, c. Aug. 8, 1862; m. 0. ¢. 

Davis, Caleb R., 18, e. Aug. 8, 1862; absent, 
sick in hospl. at Indianapolis, Ind.; m. 0. by 
oO. W. d. 

Davis, Levi, 24, ¢. Aug 22, 1862; m. o. c. 

Davis, Willian, 18, ce. Aug. 22, 1862; on 
detached duty at Columbus, O., Feb. 14, 1864; 
m. 0. by o. w. d. 


Dennis, John W., 18, ec. Aug. 9, 1862; pris- 
oner of war; paroled at Exchange Barracks, 
Columbus, O.; m. o. by o. w. d. 

Dyer, David, 29, e. Aug. 2, 1862; m. o. c. 

Elliott, John W., 21, e. Aug. 9, 1862; m. o. ¢. 

Enochs, Joseph, 23, e. Aug.11, 1862; m. 0. c. 

Enochs, Jesse, 19, e. Aug. 8, 1862; m. o. ¢. 

Forshey, Thomas, 20, e. Aug. 22, 1862; m. 
On ©: 

Foster, James K., 23, ec. Aug. 9, 1862: m. 
0:.C; 

Glannon, James, 42, ec. Aug. 2, 1862; m. 
Owes 

Hickman, Eliab, 26, e. July 30, 1862. Ab- 
sent, prisoner of war, paroled and exchanged 
at Columbus, O.;m. 0. by o. w. d. 

Hutchins, William, 22, ec. Aug. 9, 1862; m. 
One: 

Hupp, Carey, 26, e. Aug. 6, 1862; m. o. ¢. 

Hupp, Samuel, 23, e. Aug. 11, 1862; m. o. c. 

Hupp, William M., 19, e. Aug. 7, 1862; m. 
0:.C: 

Jack, David L., 18, e. Aug. 12, 1862; m. 
0. C; 

Kuehns, Solomon, 31, e. Aug. 9, 1862; m. 
‘Onuse 

Lochmiller, Samuel, 23, e. Aug. 8, 1862. 
Absent, sick at Camp Dennison, O.; m. o. 
by 0. w. d. 

McCurdy, Lucius, 18, e. July 30, 1862; ab- 
sent, prisoner of war; m. o. by 0. w. d. 

Matt, John D.,33, e. Aug. 2, 1862. Absent, 
sick at Washington, D. C.; m. o. by o. w.d. 

Morris, Wm. A., 28, e. Aug. 13, 1862; m. 
02 C. 

Ochsenbien, William, 22, e. Aug. 6, 1862; 
m0. GC. 

Palmer, James N., 48, e. Aug. 4, 1862; m. 
Ous@e 

Peeper, Andrew, 387, e. Aug. 7, 1862; m. 0. ¢. 

Piles, Ithamer, 28, ec. Aug. 9, 1862; m. o. ¢. 

Riley, John T., 27, ec. Aug. 9, 1862; m. 
Once 

Robinson, Josiah, 20, e. Aug. 7, 1862; m. 
One 

Ratser, Philip, 25, e. Aug. 9, 1862; in. o. ¢. 

Waning, David, 41, e. Aug. 18, 1862; m. 
On Gs 

KILLED IN ACTION. 

Levi 8. Forshey, corpl., 24, e. Aug. 7, 1862; 
killed Feb. 25, 1864, in action at Tunnel Hill, 
Ga. ig 

Adam Pitzer, private, 20, e. Aug. 12, 1862; 
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killed Aug. 22, 1864, on picket near Atlanta, 
Ga. 
DIED. 


William Phipps, sergt., 29, e. Aug. 10, 
1862: died May 1, 1864, at home in Noble 
Co., O., of wounds received Feb. 25, 1864, 
in action at Tunnel Hill, Ga. 

Lucius C. Hardy, corp!., 18, e. Aug. 7, 
1862; died June 28, 1864, in rebel prison at 
Andersonville, Ga.; chronic diarrheea. 

Royal Fogle, corpl., 22, ¢. Aug. 18, 1862; 
died Sept. 4, 1864, in hosp]. at Kingston, Ga.; 
disease. 

Anderson, Isaac, 27, e. Aug. 9, 1862; died 
Dec. 3, 1864, in hospl. at Nashville, Tenn. ; 
disease. 

Barry, James W., 21, e. Aug. 16, 1862; died 
April 24, 1863, at Carthage, Tenn.; fever. 

Barry, John M., 16, e. Aug. 8, 1862; died Aug. 
24, 1863, at Gallatin, Tenn. ; chronic diarrhea. 

Church, James W., 18, c. Aug. 9, 1862; 
dicd Sept. 16, 1868. at Pond Spring Gap, Ga.; 
chronic Hiarrhea. 

Clark, Aurelius, 18, e. Aug. 9, 1862; died 
April 4, 1865, in Noble Co., O., of consump- 
tion. 

Coffman, William, 18, e. Aug. 22, 1862; died 
March 19, 1863, at Carthage, Tenn.; pneu- 
monia. 

Cunningham, Alvin D., 29, e. Aug. 7, 1862; 
died April 4, 1868, at Carthage, Tenn., of 
consumption. 

Davis, Abraham, 22, e. Aug. 8, 1862; died 
April 5, 1868, at Carthage, of typhoid pneu- 
monia. 

Davis, Robert, 21, e. Aug. 8, 1862; died 
Nov 24, 1864, in hosp]. at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
of typhoid fever. 

Frakes, George, 36, ec. Aug 8, 1862; died 
Nov. 6, 1863, at Chattanooga, Tenn., of brain 
disease. 

Frakes, Leonard, 20, e. Aug. 22, 1862; died 
Dec. 14, 1864, at Camp Dennison, O., of 
chronic diarrhoea. 

Hicks, John W., 31, e. Aug. 22, 1862; died 
Nov. 21, 1868, at Chattanooga, Tenn., of 
chronic diarrheea. 

Hupp, Franklin, 21, e. Aug. 6, 1862; diced 
April 25, 1868, at Carthage, Tenn., of typhoid 
fever. 

Jack, Michacl 8., 22, e. Aug. 7, 1862; 
died Nov. 9, 1868, at New Albany, Ind., of 
chronic diarrhea. 


Johnson, Elijah, 20 e. Aug. 7, 1862; died 
Nov. 29, 1863, at Chattanooga, Tenn., of 
wounds received Nov. 23, 1868, in battle of 
Mission, Tenn. 

McCurdy, Joshua,.42, e. Aug. 5, 1862; died 
April 26, 1863,--at Carthage, Tenn., of 
jaundice. 

McIntyre, Clark, 28, e. Aug. 22, 1862; died 
April 21,1868, at Carthage, Tenn., of typhoid 
fever. 

Moberly, John L., 19, e. Aug. 9, 1862; died 
April 25, 1868, at Nashville, Tenn., of measles. 

Racy, Nicholas, 22, e. Aug. 8, 1862,; died 
March 22, 1863, at Carthage, Tenn., of pneu- 
monia. 

Smith, William, 35, e. Aug. 5, 1562; died 
Dec. 5, 1868, at Chattanooga, Tenn., of 
wounds received Nov. 25, 1868, in battle of 
Mission Ridge, Tenn. 

Ward, Jacob, 18, e. Aug. 6, 1862; died 
May 14, 1863, at Carthage, Tenn., of typhoid 
fever. 

DISCHARGED. 

Michael Stewart, corpl., 37, e. Aug. 7, 1862: 
dis. Oct. 14, 1868. 

Dobbins, James, 29, e. Aug. 11, 1862; dis. 
May 12, 1868, at Nashville, Tenn. 

Foster, Robert, 22, e. Aug. 9, 1862; dis. 
Dec 15, 1868, at Gallatin, Tenn. 

Glidden, Sydney J., 25, e. Aug 7., 1862; 
dis. June 4, 1868, at Carthage, Tenn. 

Johnson, James P., 48, e. Aug. 1, 1862; dis. 
March 9, 1863, at Nashville, Tenn. 

Longfellow, Durbin N., 19, e. Aug. 11, 
1862; dis. July 22, 1863, at Camp Dennison, O. 

Leonard, Benjamin F., 35, e. Aug. 7, 1862; 
dis June 10, 1868, at Nashville, Tenn. 

Tuttle, Perry M., 20, e. Aug. 2, 1862; dis. 
Aug. 8, 1864, at Camp Dennison, O. 


TRANSFERRED. 

Dientsbach, Fred W., 26, e. Aug. 10, 1862; 
pro. com. sergt., Dec. 18, 1868; m. o. r. 

Cawfield, James, 38, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
trans. to v. r. c. Dec. 6, 1868. 

Cooper, John C., 23, e. Aug. 18, 1862; trans. 
to Co. H 8: pt. 12, 1862; died Dee. 11, 1863, in 
hosp]. at Chattanooga, Tenn,. of wounds. 

Hall, Theodore, 21, e. Aug. 7, 1862; trans. 
to Co. H Sept. 12, 1862, and m. o. c. 

Kirby, John, 22, e. Aug. 7, 1862; trans. to 
Co. H Sept. 12, 1862; m. o. ¢. 

Kitts, Payton, 30, e. Aug. 7, 1862; trans. to 
V. R. C.. Jan. 28; 1865. 
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Meeks, Gideon, 25, e. Aug. 15, 1862; trans. 
to Co. H Sept. 12, 1862; died Nov. 26, 1863, 
in hospl. at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Moberly, Hezekiah, 22, e. Aug. 9, 1862; 
trans. to V. R.°C. Dec. 6, 1863. 

Pool, Isaac, 28, ec. Aug. 11, 1862; trans. to 
Co. H Sept. 12, 1862; m. 0. c. 

Sanford, Oliver P., 28, e. Aug. 11, 1862; 
trans. to V. R. C. Oct. 29, 1863. 

Scott, Joel C., 22, e. Aug. 14, 1862; trans. 
toV alk. © 

Shepard, James, 28, e Aug. 13, 1862; trans. 
to Co. H Sept. 12, 1862; appd. corpl.; sergt. 
Jan. 1, 1865; m. o. c. 

Stephenson, John, 18, e. Aug. 13, 1862; 
trans. to Co. H Sept. 12, 1862; killed May 14, 
1864, in battle of Resaca, Ga. 

Tyson, Iva, 29, e. Aug. 14, 1862; trans. to 
Co. F, 26th O. V. I. June 23, 1862. 

Vanway, Isaac, 22, e. Aug. 11, 1862, trans. 
to Co. F Oct. 1, 1862; died March 29, 18638; at 
Carthage, Tenn., of typhoid fever. 

Wild, Henry, 22, e. Aug. 9, 1862; trans. to 
V. R. C. Oct. 29, 1868. 

Wheeler, Enos, 20, e. Aug. 9, 1862; trans. to 
V. R. C. Sept. 1, 1864. 

Perkins, John, 30, e. Oct. 2, 1862; trans. 
-to E 3ist O. V.I. June 5, 1865; m. o. c. 

Carter, Moses, 44, e. May 4, 1868; trans. to 
31st O. V. I. June 5, 1865. 

Goodall, Whitman, 29, e. May 10, 18638; 
trans. to 31st O. V. I. June 5, 1865. 

COMPANY K. 

Mustered in Sept. 9, 1862, at Mari- 
etta, O., for three years. Mustered 
out June 10, 1865, at Washington, 
D. C. 

OFFICERS. 

Captain Thomas Wilson, 26, e. Aug. 18, 
1862; resigned July 20, 1863. 

Captain Albert G. Hughes, 27, e. Aug. 15, 
1862; pro. from first lieut. Jan. 25, 1864; m. 
OnGe 

First Lieutenant Riley M. Merrill, 35, e. 
Aug. 11, 1862; pro. to sergt-major June 21, 
1863, to first lieut. Jan. 25, 1864; m.o. c. 

FIRST SERGEANTS. 

George S. Worstell, 29, e. Aug. 8, 1862; 
appd. from sergt. Co. H Jan. 14, 1865; m. 
Onc. 

Joshua Carmichael, 28, e. Aug. 9, 1862; 
pro. first lieut. Co. D Dec. 17, 1864; m. o. c. 


SERGEANTS, 


Richard Masters, 34, e. Aug. 14, 1862; appd. 
from corp]. March 1, 1865; m. o. ¢. 

Milton Willison, 25,e. Aug. 14, 1862; appd. 
from corpl. March 1, 1865; m. o. c. 

William R. Curtis, 21, e. Aug. 14, 1862; 
killed in battle Mission Ridge, Tenn., Nov. 
25, 1868. 

Linas Curtis, 22, e. Aug. 15, 1862; dis. 
March 12, 1868, at Louisville, Ky., ons. ¢. d. 

Joseph Gardner, 33, e, Aug. 8, 1862; dis. 
Dec. 9, 1864, at Camp Dennison, O., on s.c.d. 

Charles McConnell, 86, e. Aug. 9, 1862; 
trans. to V. R. C. Dec. 15, 1863. 

Jeremiah E. Ankrom, 23, ce. Aug. 9, 1862; 
Mm. 0. c. 

Wesley Park, 19, e. Aug. 16, 1862; m.o0.c. 

William L. Morris, 24, ¢. Aug. 15, 1862; 
m. 0. ¢. 

Orrison S. Reed, 22, e. Aug. 15, 1862; m. 
0. ¢. 

James D. McKee, 22, e. 
appd. March 1, 1865; m. o. ¢c. 

James W. Adams, 238, e. Aug. 8, 1862; m. 
0. Cc. 

Rhebiah Morton, 19, e. Aug. 8, 1862; died 
April 15, 18638, at Carthage, Tenn. 

Joseph McPeck, 26, e. Aug. 9, 1862; dis. 
Feb. 21, 1865, at Camp Dennison, O., s.c. d. 

Jobn F. Baker, 29. e. Aug. 18, 1862; dis. 
Dec. 18, 18638, at Gallatin, Tenn., ons. c. d. 

Daniel Salisbury, 18, e. Aug. 14, 1862; died 
March 4, 1863, at Nashville, Tenn. 

William Kelly, 18, e. Aug. 9, 1862; dis. 
June 1, 1868, at Nashville, Tenn., s.c.d. 

William R. 8. Davidson, wagoner, 35, e. 
Aug. 9, 1862. xx. 


Aug. 15, 1862; 


PRIVATES—MUSTERED OUT. 


Bolton, Evan R., 22, ¢. Aug. 11, 1862; m. 
OnC) 

Craig, David P., 18, e. Aug. 14, 1862; m. 
0; C: 

Craig, Sylvester M., 20, e. July 29, 1864; m. 
On ©. 
Curtis, Lucius B., 18, e. Aug. 6, 1862; m. 
Oe, (G. 

Gardner, Andrew, 25, e. Aug. 9, 1862; m. 
Omec 

Hiddleston, James, 38, e. Aug. 15, 1862; m. 
0. C 
Hineman, Adam H., 24, e. Aug. 16, 1862; 
raey., COR ey, 
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Johnson, Louis, 25, e. Aug. 15, 1862; m. 
0. ¢. 

Lindamood, Edmond, 27, e. Aug. 9, 1862; 
NG CORRE 

Lindamood, James; 35, ec. Aug. 8, 1862; m. 
OC. 

Lindamood, Milo, 19, e. Aug. 9, 1862; m. 
One: 

Love, Robert, 24, e. Aug. 15, 1862; m. o. c. 

McFadden, Enos, 29, e. Aug. 8, 1862; m. 
On Ce 

McPeek, Allen D., 21, ¢. Aug. 22, 1862; 
Te Dee Oe 

Miller, Benjamin, 19, e. Aug 8, 1862; m. 
0. Cc. 

Smith, Josiah, 32, e. Aug. 18, 1862; m. 
0. C. 

Whittam, Josiah, 25, e. Auy 9, 1862; m. 
Onc: 

Whittam, Perry, 23, e. Aug. 9, 1862; m. 
Omcs 

DIED. 


Craig, Elias, 26, e. Aug. 9, 1862; died 
March 1, 1868, at Nashville, Tenn. 

Crooks, John M., 26, e. Aug. 11, 1862; 
died Sept. 1, 1864, in rebel prison at Ander- 
sonville, Ga. 

James, Curtis, 23, e. Aug. 15, 1862; died 
April 19, 1863, at Carthage, Tenn. 

Cash, Josiah, 20, e. Aug. 22, 1862; died 
May 2, 1868, at Carthage, Tenn. 

Connor, Adam M., 22,e. Auy. 22, 1862; 
died Aug. 15, 1863, at Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Gibbs, William, 25, e. Aug. 8, 1862; died 
Noy. 15, 1868, in rebel] prison at Danville, Va. 

Lindamood, John G., 18, e. Aug. 9, 1862; 
killed Sept. 14, 1862, by accident, Marietta, O. 

Logan, Peter, 26, e. Aug. 9, 1862; died 
Aug. 11, 1863, at Nashville, Tenn. 

Lozan, Joseph, 30,c. Aug. 8, 1862; died 
May 4, 1863, at Carthage, Tenn. 

Miller, Thomas, 19, c. Aug. 22, 1862; died 
May 10, 1864, at Louisville, Ky. 

Sands, John, 28, e. Aug. 15, 1862; died 
April 2, 1863, at Carthage, Tenn. 

Sands, Joshua, 25, e. Aug. 25, 1862; died 
Jan. 12, 1864, at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Swallow, James M., 18, e. Aug. 22, 1862: 
died April 14, 1863, at Carthage, Tenn. 

Watson, Robert, 22, e. Aug. 9, 1862; died 
Oct. 7, 1868, at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Willison, Simon, 21, e. Aug. 14, 1862; died 
Dec. 18, 1864, at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ABSENT. 


McFadden, John, 22, ec. Aug. 9, 1862. 
Van Fossen, Thomas, 22, e. Aug. 15, 1862. 


DISCILARGED. 


Bowers, Josiab A., 26, e. Aug. 16, 1862; dis. 
Jan. 10, 1865, at Camp Dennison, O. 

Crooks, Robert C., 32, e. Aug. 15, 1862; 
dis. June 10, 1863, at Camp Dennison, O.; s. 
Cordes 

Crow, Martin, 27, e. Aug. 22, 1862; dis. 
Feb. 2, 1868, at Charleston, W. Va., on s. 
@s Gls 

Curtis, Theodore, 19, e. Aug. 15, 1862; dis. 
Aug. 22, 1864, ons. c. d. 

Heck, William, 19, e. Aug. 9, 1862; dis. 
April 21, 1863, at Nashville, Tenn., ons. c. d. 

Lahue, Giles, 21, e. Aug. 14, 1862; dis. Jan. 
31, 1865, at Camp Dennison, O. 

Miller, Martin, 18, e. Aug 8, 1862; dis. Oct. 
29, 1868, at Madison, Ind.; s. c. d. 

Miller, John, Sr., 22, e. Aug. 9, 1862; dis. 
June 24, 18638, Louisville, Ky.; s. c. d. 

Nieswonger, Frederick, 22, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
dis. Nov. 19, 1864; s. c. d. 

Polen, Jacob, 20, ec. Aug. 18, 1862; dis. May 
27, 1863, at Louisville, Ky.; s. ¢. d. 

Shepherd, Moses, 36, e. Aug. 15, 1862; dis. 
Aug. 20, 1868, at Gallatin, Tenn.; s. ec. d. 

Spence, James, 23, e. Aug. 15, 1862; dis. 
Jan. 22, 1863, at Camp Dennison, O.; s c. d. 


TRANSFERRED. 


Brown, Silas, 21, e. Aug. 9, 1862; pro. to 
principal musician April 80, 1864; m. o. r. 

Kirkbride, Dudley, 22, ¢. Aug. 11, 1862; 
trans. tov.r c. Nov. 29, 1864. 

Ray, James D., 18, ec. Aug. 26, 1862; trans. 
to Co. F, Oct. 1, 1862; prisoner of war; m. o. ¢. 

Antill, John H., 28, e. Feb. 4, 1865; trans. 
to Co. A, 3ist'O- Vo 1::; mi. fore. 

Burton, Lorenzo, 82, ¢. Aug. 9. 1862; trans. 
to. Co. A; 3ist OnV. I.2 any 0) & 

Inghram, Jacob, 21, c. Aug. 14, 1862; trans. 
to Co. A, 31st O. V. I.; m. 0. ¢. 

Kinkaide, Benjamin, 30, e. Aug. 9, 1862; 
trans. to Co. A, 31st O. V. I.: mio. e. 

Mahoney, William T., 18, c. Feb. 15, 1864 ; 
trans. to Co. A, 31st O. V. I.; m.o ec. 

McCullock, David, 22, e. May 30, 1864; 
trans. to Co. A, 3lst O. V. I.; m. o. e. 

McPeek, Philip, 22, e. Feb. 4, 1865; trans. 
to Co. A, 3ist O.V. Iss m. o: ¢, 


a 
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Payne, Daniel G, 21, e. Jan. 28, 1863: trans. 
to Co. A, 3ist O. V. I.; m. o. c. 
Payne, James M., 18, e. Jan. 28. 1863: trans. 
to Co. A, 3ist O. V. I.; m. o. ec: 
Thompson, JaGob, 28, e. Feb. 4, 1865; trans. 
to Co. A, 31st O. V.-I.; m, o. ¢. 
Henry J. Freeman, 35, e. Dec. 21, 1864; 
trans. to Co. A, 31st ©. V. L; m. o. c. 
1167TH Reement, O. V. I. 


The One Hundred and Sixteenth 
Regiment was organized at Marietta, 
in August, 1862, with James Wash- 
burn as colonel, and Thos. F. Wildes, 
lieutenant-colonel. The latter was 
succeeded toward the end of the war 


by Wilbert B. Teters, of Noble | 


County, promoted from the rank of 
major. 

The regiment was ordered to Park- 
ersburg, September 1; thence on the 
6th to Gallipolis, where it was armed 
and equipped. September 138 and 
19, the regiment was mustered into 


the service, with the exception of two | 


companies not yet full. October 16, 
the regiment moved again to Park- 
ersburg, whence it took passage to 
Clarksburg. October 27, it reached 
Buckhannon, W. Va., and was there 
brigaded with the One Hundred and 
Tenth, One Hundred and Twenty- 
second and One Hundred and 
Twenty-third Ohio. November 9 
it proceeded to New Creek. 
the measles raged violently, and 
when the regiment departed, Decem- 
ber 12, it left 110 men in hospital. 
The march was via Burlington and 


There | 


Petersburg to Moorefield, and en | 


route the troops were much annoyed 
by guerrillas. At Moorefield the One 
Hundred and Sixteenth was posted 
with a section of artillery, and re- 


17 


surrounded by Jones’ Cavalry Di- 
vision and held until reinforcements 
arrived. On the 11th it reached 
Romney, where it was engaged in 
foraging, drilling and picket duty. 

March 17, 1863, found the regi- 
ment at Winchester, where it re- 
mained until the withdrawal of the 
army from that place in June. Mean- 
time it was frequently engaged in 
scouting and skirmishing. It moved 
from Winchester through Mercers- 
burg and Loudon, Pa., to Hagers- 
town, Md.; thence to Sharpsburg and 
to Martinsburg, August 4. On the 
29th of April, 1864, the One Hundred 
and Sixteenth started up the Shenan- 
doah Valley, under General Hunter. 
At Piedmont, near Staunton, it found 
the enemy well posted, charged his 
works and reached his fortifications, 
but was compelled to retire. Making 
another charge it drove the enemy 
from his works. In this engagement 
the regiment lost 176 men killed 
and wounded. In June the com- 
mand was at Lexington, whence it 
advanced toward Lynchburg, en- 
countering the enemy near that 
place on the 18th, with the loss of 
many men. From the 18th to the 
22d the regiment was marching day 
and night, through deep dust, on the 
scantiest rations. On the 27th and 
28th, supplies were received, and on 
the 29th the troops halted at Gauley 
Ford. 

July 2 the regiment marched to 
Camp Piatt, thence took steamer for 
Parkersburg, where it took the cars 


_ and proceeded eastward. At Cherry 
Run, fifteen miles from Martinsburg, 
mained until January. They were | the railroad was found to be de. 
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stroyed. The regiment marched to 
Harper’s Ferry and Sandy Look, 
arriving on the 14th. Hence it was 
ordered into Loudon County, Va., 
to assist in driving Early from the 
valley. July 11, the troops encoun- 
tered the rebels at Snicker’s Gap, 
and a spirited fight ensued. The 
rebels were held in check until dark, 
when the regiment recrossed the 
river and marched to Winchester. 
Thence it fell back through Martins- 
burg and [Hagerstown to Maryland 
Heights, where it arrived nearly ex- 
hausted, July 29. 

The regiment reached Cedar Creek 
August 12, and thence fell back to 
Halltown. On the 3d of September 
Sheridan’s forces advanced, meeting 
the enemy at Berryville, where the 
One Hundred and Sixteenth was 
engaged, with slight loss. The regi- 
ment was in the battles of Opequan 
and Fisher’s Hili. At the latter 
place it made a gallant capture of a 
rebel battery. It was next in the 
battle of Cedar Creek, October 19. 
Leaving that place November 9, it 
reached Opequan Crossing on the 
18th, and remained guarding the rail- 
road until December 19; it then joined 
the army of the James and went into 
winter quarters at Aiken’s Landing. 
March 26, 1865, the One Hundred 
and Sixteenth moved and _ entered 
into the Petersburg campaign. It 
engaged in the assault upon Fort 
Gregg, and in the pursuit of the 
rebel armies. At Burksville the right 
wing of the regiment was sent out 
on the Danville toad, while the left 
wing moved on to Appomattox C. 
Il., where Lee surrendered. 


the surrender the left wing moved to 
Lynchburg; on the 15th of April, to 
Burkville, where it was joined) by 
the right wing; and the entire regi- 
ment proceeded to Richmond, arriv- 
ing on the 25th. The regiment was 
mustered out June 14, with the ex- 
ception of Companies F and Kk, which 
were consolidated with the Sixty- 
second Ohio, their time not expiring 
until October. June 23, 1865, the 
regiment was paid off and discharged 
at Camp Dennison, Ohio. 


COMPANY F. 
PRIVA‘1ES, 


Thompson, Freeman C., corpl., e. Nov. 3, 
1862; pro. Oct. 81, 1864, in detached service 
at q.m. dept., 2nd div., 24 a. ¢.; awarded 
medal of honor by secretary of war for brav- 
ery at Fort Gregg. 

Wilson, Richard, corpl., e. Aug. 16, 1862; 
pro. to corpl., Oct. 17, 1862; captured near 
Romney, Va., Feb. 16, 1863; never returned. 

Martin, Robert, corpl., 80, ec. Aug. 16, 
1862; captured near Romney, Va., Feb. 16, 
1863, rcturned to duty March 17, 1863; wd. at 
Picdmont, Va., June 5, 1864; taken prisoner 
June 8, 1864, died in prison at Andersonville. 

Jones, Amos 8., corpl., e. Aug. 18, 1862; 
captured near Romney, Va., Feb. 16, 18638; 
died in prison from wounds ree’d at Halltown. 

Smnith, George W., corpl. 82, ec. Aug. 1862; 
pro. to corpl. Oct. 27, 1862; dis. March 31, 1863; 
captured at Winchester, Va., June 15, 1863; 
returned Oct. 3, 1863; captured at Ifalltown 
Aug. 26, 1864; died in Salisbury prison, N. C. 

Bates, Dighton, 18, c. Oct. 18, 1862; trans. 
to Co. H Jan. 1, 1868. 

Bell, William H., 35, c. Aug. 22, 1862; 
captured at Winchester, Va., June 15, 1863; 
returned to duty Nov. 28, 1863. 

Bramhall, Robert, 20, c. Aug. 14, 
pro. to corpl. July, 1863; died at hospl. 
tinsburgh, Va , August 81, 18638. 

Brokaw, John R., 20, ¢. Aug. 22, 1862; 
trans. to Co. IT, Jan. 1, 1863. 

Cummings, Joel B., 19,¢. Sept. 2, 1862; 


1862; 
Mar- 


After | trans. to Co. G, Jan. 1, 1863. 
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Davis, Alfred W., 18, e. Sept. 80, 1862; 
trans. to Co. C, Jan. i, 1863. 

Dillon, John, 35, e. Sept. 30, 1862; captured 
near Romney, Va.. Feb. 16, 1868; returned to 
duty June 1, 1868; pro. corpl. May, 1865. 

Fisher, William, 48, e. Aug. 22, 1862; cap- 
tured near Romney, Va., Feb. 16, 1868; killed 
at Lynchburg, Va., June 18, 1864. 

Gregg, Jacob, 24, e. Aug. 20, 1862; trans. to 
Co. H, Jan. 1, 1863; died at Annapolis, Md., 
April 28, 1865, from wds. rec. at Piedmont, 
Va., June 5, 1864. 

Harrison, James, 24, e. Aug. 18, 1862; 
trans. to Co. H, Jan. 1. 1868; died at Pied- 
mont, Va., June 6, 1864, from wds. rec. June 
5, 1864. 

Johnson, Joseph S., 22, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
trans. to Co. C, Jan. 1, 1868; wd. at Hatch- 
er’s Run, Va., March 31, 1865. 

King, Edward 8., 19, e. Aug. 12, 1862; pro. 
to corpl. March 20, 1864; pro. to sergt. May 
10, 1865. 

King, William, 23, e. Aug. 12, 1862; pro. to 
corpl., and killed at Piedmont, June 5, 1864. 

King, Silas, 26, e. Aug. 24, 1862; pro. to 
corpl. Feb. 1, 1863; wd. at Halltown, Va., 
Juned5, 1864. 

McCoy, John T., 29, e. Oct. 1, 1862; trans. 
to Co. H, Jan. 1, 1863; died at Chambersburg, 
.Pa., Aug. 1863. 

Martin, Henry, 28, e. Aug. 15, 1862; cap- 
tured near Romney, Va., Feb. 16, 1863; pa- 
roled Feb. 17; pro. to corpl. April 11, 1865. 

Matthias, Samuet B., 20, e. Oct. 18, 1862; 
trans. to Co. H Jan. 1, 1863 (see Co. H, 116th). 

Phelps, Jacob, 24, e. Aug. 18, 1862; pro. 
to corpl. Dec. 31, 1864. 

Phelps, John H., 23, e. Oct. 18, 1862; trans. 
to Co. H, Jan. 1, 1863. 

Rake, John, 24, e. Aug. 20, 1862; trans. to 
Co. A, Jan. 1, 1868; detailed to brigade head- 
quarters Noy. 23, 1864. 

Ray, George, 27, e. Aug. 12, 1862, cap- 
tured near Romney, Va., Feb. 16, 1868; re- 
turned to duty June 6, 1863; wd. at Ft. 
Gregg, Va., Apr. 12, 1865. 

Rawlings, John, 38, e. Sept. 15, 1862; trans. 
to Co. G, Nov. 1, 1862; taken prisoner at Cc- 
dar Creek, Va., Oct. 19, 1864; dis. May 19, 
1865, by o. w. d. 

Schwall, Jacob, 21, e. Aug. 14, 1862; died 
at U. S. Hospital, Harrisburg, Penn., Aug. 
23, 1863, of typhoid fever. 


Steed, Jonas A, 24, ec. Aug., 1862; captured 
near Romney, Va. Feb. 16, 1863; returned 
March, 1868; dis. March 21, 1863. 

Wilson, Samuel, 19, e. Aug., 1863; captured 
near Romney, Va., Feb. 16, 1863; dis. Apr. 3, 
1863. 

Wilson, James, 20, e. Aug. 22, 1862; wd. at 
Cedar Creek Oct. 19, 1864; sick at general 
hospl. at m. o. 

Yoho, Peter, 33, ec. Aug. 18, 1862; died of 
wounds rec. at Opequan, Sept. 19, 1864, 

Yoho, Isaac M., 21, e. Oct. 1, 1862; trans. 
to Co. H, Jan. 1, 1863 (see Co. H, 116th). 

Hughes, James F., ec. Feb. 18, 1864; killed 
at Piedmont, Va., June 5, 1864. 

Johnston, George W., e. Feby., 1864; killed 
at Piedmont, and died at Staunton, Va. 

Martin, Jacob, e. Aug. 15, 1862. 

Martin, John, e. Nov. 8, 1862. 

Phelps, Richard T., e. Feb. 21, 1864; killed 
Piedmont, June 5, 1864. 

Miracle, Garrison, e. Aug. 22, 1862; killed at 
Piedmont, June 5, 1864. 

Carson, James, e. Aug. 22, 1862; died in 
prison of wds. received at Piedmont. 

Johnson, George W., e. March 8, 1864; 
killed at Piedmont, Va., June 5, 1864. 

King, Samuel, e. Jan. 4, 1864. 

Latch, Charles, e. —— 1862; captured at 
Winchester, Va., June 15, 1863; returned to 
duty Oct. 8, 1868. 

Piggott, James T., e. 1864; wd. in the head 
June 5, 1864. 

Shahan, Thomas, e. Feb. 1, 1864. 

Smith, Joseph, e. Feb. 26, 1864; sick at For- 
tress Monroe at time of transfer. 

Wilson, Richard, e. Aug. 16, 1862; pro. to 
corpl. Nov. 1, 1862; captured near Romney, 
Va., Feb. 16, 1863. 


COMPANY H. 
Mustered in September 18, 1862, at 
Gallipolis, Ohio, for three years. 
Mustered out June 14, 1865, at 
tichmond, Va. 


OFFICERS, 

Captain Wilbert B. Teeters, 24, e. June 26, 
1861. August 27, 1862, pro. to capt. from 
corpl. Co. I, 25, O. V. I.; pro. maj. Dec. 27, 
1864; wounded June 5, 1864, in battle of Pied- 
mont, Va., and Oct. 19, 1864, in battle of 
Cedar Creek, Va., m. 0. Yr. 
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First Lieutenant, William H. Spriggs, 24, e. 
Aug. 20, 1862, dismissed Jan. 10, 1864, by 
Ono G. 

Joseph Purkey, 25, e. Aug. 22, 1862, as 
first serg.; wd. June 9, 1864, in battle of 
Piedmont, Va.; prisoner of war in Ander- 
sonville rebel prison from June 10, 1864, to 
Noy. 19, 1864; pro. capt. March 26, 1865; 
Mero. C: 

Second Lieutenant William L. Moseley, 82, 
Aug. 18, 1862, as second lieut.; pro. first lieut. 
Sept. 8, 1864; capt. March 8, 1865; dis. 
March 30, 1865, for wounds received 
Oct. 19, 1864, in battle of Opequan, Va. 


SERGEANTS 

First Sergeant Benjamin F’. Sammons, 29, e. 
Aug. 22, 1862, as sergt.; appd. first sergt. 
March 25, 1865; m. o. c. 

William A. Arnold, 29, e. Aug. 22, 1862, as 
corpl.; appd. sergt. July 25, 1868; wounded 
Aug. 26, 1864, in battle of Halltown, Va.; m. 
Onc, 

Samuel B. Matthews, 20, e. Oct. 1, 1862, as 
private. Prisoner of war from June 15, 1862, 
to July 9, 1863; appd. sergt. May 28, 1865; 
trans. to 62d 0. V. IL, and from Co. F, 
116th O. V. I, and m. o. ¢. 

Jesse Joseph, 31, e. Aug. 19, 1862, as 
corpl.; appd. sergt. Jan. 15, 1865; m.o ec. 

Joseph Secrest, 21, e. Aug. 22, 1862, as 
corpl.; appd. sergt. March 25, 1865; m. o. c. 

Benjamin C. Drake, 22, e. Aug. 22, 1862, 
as corpl.; appd. sergt. Aug. 1, 1863; dis. 
May 23, 1865, for wds. rec. June 5, 1864, in 
battle of Piedmont, Va. 


CORPORALS., 


Benjamin B. Tilton, 30, e. Aug. 28, 1862, 
as corpl.; wd. and captured June 5, 
1864, at battle of Piedmont, Va.; pris. war; 
m. 0. ¢. 

Jeremiah Swain, 18, e. Aug. 22, 1862, as 
private; appd. corpl. July 25, 1863; wd. at 
Hatcher’s Run; m. o. ¢c. 

Samuel Carpenter, 18, e. Aug. 22, 1862, as 
priv.; appd. corpl. March 25, 1865; m. o. c. 

William H. Williams, 18, e. Aug. 22, 1862, 
as priv.; appd. corpl. April 25, 1865; m. o. ce. 

Mark E. Ward. 21, e. Aug. 22, 1862, as 
priv.; appd. corpl. May 1, 1865; m. o. c. 

Joseph C. Wilson, 21, e. Aug. 22, 1862, as 
priv.; appd. corpl. June 1, 1863; wd. 
June 5, 1864, in battle of Piedmont, Va.; 


prisoner of war; captured June 10, 1864. at 
Staunton, Va.; m.o. c. by 0. w. d. 

Henry T. Johnson, 20, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
wd. Sept. 19, 1864, in battle of Opequan, 
Va.; trans. to v. r. g, April 11, 1865. 

Jacob Gregg, 87, e. Augs22, 1862, as priv. 
in Co. F; trans. Nov. 1, 1862; died April 
23, 1865, at Annapolis, Md., of wds. rec. in 
action June 5, 1864, at Piedmont, Va. 

John W. Kacley, 20, e. Aug. 22, 1862, as 
priv.; appd. corpl. April 25, 1865; m. o. c. 


WAGONER. 


William JI. Hesson, 23, ec. Aug. 22, 1862; 


MO: Cs 
MUSICIAN. 


George Lamp, 18, e. Aug. 22, 1862; killed 
July 18, 1864, in battle of Snicker’s Ferry, 
Va. 

PRIVATES. 


Bartlett, Payan, 27,e. Aug, 22, 1862; m. 
Once 

Bock, David M., 35, e. Aug. 26, 1862; 
captured June 15, 1864, at battle of Win- 
chester, Va ; m. 0. ¢. 

Butler, Nathaniel, 30, ec. Aug. 22, 1862; 
captured Dec. 28, 1862, at battle of Moore- 
field, Va.; wil. at Ft. Gregg, Va.; m. 0. e¢. 

Cain, William’ Y>>-18;"e. Aug. 22) 1862): 
wd. at Piedmont; m. o. c. 

Catlett, John, 28, e. Aug. 22, 
One: 

Clary, Henry C., 18, e Aug. 22, 1862; m. 
0. C 

Crooks, Henderson G., 
1862; m. o. ¢. 

Durnal, Jacob L., 21, e. Aug. 22, 1862; m. 
One: 

Emmons, Wm. J., 21, ec. Aug. 22, 1862; 
mi, 0: C; 

Geralds, Joseph, 23, e. Aug. 22, 1862; cap- 
tured July 24, 1864, at battle of Winchester, 
Via.s m0) ¢: 

Grandon, Matthew, 29, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
captured June 15, 1864, at battle of Winches- 
ter, Va.;'m. 0. ¢. 

Gally, Charles A., 19, c. Aug. 22, 1862; m. 
0. ¢. 

Kyser, John J., 20, e. Aug. 22, 1842; wd. 
June 5, 1864, in battle of Piedmont, Va.; 
prisoner of war; m. o. c. 

Kyser, James K. P., 18, e. Sept. 3, 1864; 
m. 0. ¢: 


1862; m. 


2, ey Alig eee: 
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Kirkbride, Eli T., 19, e. Aug. 22. 1862; m. 
0. C. 

Matthews, Elijah J., 33, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
captured June 15, 1864, at battle of Winches- 
ter, Va.; m. 0.-€. 

Moore, Lafayette, 20, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
wd Sept. 19, 1864; prisoner of war; m. o. c. 

Moore, Michael J., 31, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
wd. Sept. 19. 1864; prisoner of war; m.o. c. 

Moran, William, 18, e. Aug. 22, 1862; m.o. ¢. 

Morris, Aaron, 21, e. Aug. 22, 1862; m. o. ¢. 

Mott, John M., 18, e. Aug. 22, 1862; m. 0. c. 

Powell, Andrew, 22, e. Aug. 22, 1862; m. 
One 

Rowland, Wm. C., 22, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
m. 0. c. 

Russel, Isaac, 19, e. Aug. 22, 1862; m. 0. c. 

Secrest, Simon, 20, e. Aug. 22, 1862; m. o. c. 

Shafer, Hugh, 30, e. Aug 22, 186°; m. 0. c. 

Shafer, James I., 22, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
Inv ove; 

Watson, Yoho, 40, e. Aug. 22, 1862, m. 0. ¢. 

Westbrook, Wesley J., 44, e. Aug. 22, 1862, 
iY OC. 

Wharff, George, 19, e. Aug. 22, 1862;m. o. c. 

Wiley, Pardon J.,19, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
iO). C; 

Williams, John W., 20, e. Aug. 
ion C 


22, 1862; 


ABSENT AT MUSTER OUT. 

Armstrong, John, 19, e. Aug. 22, 1862; ab- 
sent in hosp]. at Pt. of Rocks, for wds. rec. 
April 2, 1865, in battle of Fort Gregg, Va.; m. 
o. by o. w. d. 

Baker, Reason, 21, e. Aug. 22, 1862; wd. 
June 5, 1865, in battle of Piedmont, Va.; m. o. 
May 238, 1865, by 0. w. d. 

Craig, Leonard, 18,e. Aug. 22, 1862; wd. 
Sept. 3, 1864, in the battle of Berryville, Va.; 
m. 0. by o. w. d, 

Dalzell, James M., 22, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
pro. to sergt.-major; absent, sick in hospl. at 
Wheeling, W. Va., since March, 1864; m. o. 
May 238, 1865, by o. w. d. 

Dudley, Jacob, 21, e. Aug. 22, 1862; cap- 
tured at battle of Piedmont, Va.; m. 0. by o. 
w. d. 

Dudley, Joseph, 26, e. Aug. 22, 1862; prisoner 
of war, captured June 5, 1864, at battle of 
Piedmont, Va. 

Groves, John A., 35, e. Aug. 22, 1862; wd. 
and captured June 5, 1864, at battle of Pied- 
mont, Va.; m.o. by 0. w. d. 


Groves, Isaac, 18, e. Aug. 22, 1862; absent, 
sick in hospl. at Washington, D. C., since 
Aug. 25, 1864; m. 0. by 0. w. d. 

Hopper, Alvah D., 18, e. Aug. 22, 1862; on 
detached duty at Columbus, O.; m. o. by o. 
w.ad. 

James, Wesley J., 18, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
wd. June 5, 1864, in battle of Piedmont, Va.; 
prisoner of war, paroled and m. o. at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, by o. w. d. 

Matthews, Henry C., 18, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
wd. April 2, 1865, in battle of Ft. Gregg, 
Va.; absent in hospl. at Pt. of Rocks, Va.; 
TH. Ox BYLO. Wi Gis 

Shepherd, David, 20, e. Aug. 22, 1862; ab- 
sent in hospl. at Martinsburg, Va.; dis. May 
30, 1865, ons. c. d. 

Smith, Joseph, 31, e. Aug. 22, 1862; pris- 
oner of war, captured June 15, 1864; wd. 
April 2, 1865, in battle of Ft. Gregg, Va.; 
absent in hospl. at Fortress Monroe, Va.; m. 
o. by o. w. d. 

Spear, Thomas, 28, e. Aug. 22, 1862; pris- 
oner of war, captured June 15, 1864; paroled at 
Columbus, Ohio; m. o. by 0. w. d. 

Trimmer, Andrew, 21, e. Aug. 22, 1862, as 
sergt.; absent, sick in hosp]. at Cumberland, 
Md.;m..o. byo. w. d. 

Wharton, Damascus A., 22, e. Aug. 22, 
1862, as corpl.; absent in convalescent camp 
at Harper’s Ferry, Va.; m. 0. byo. w. d. 


DISCHARGED. 


Williams, Reece, 18, e. Aug. 22, 1862, as 
corpl.; appd. sergt. Aug. 1, 1868; pro. to 
second lieut , to first lieut.; dis. Nov. 1, 1864, 
for wds. rec. June 5, 1864, in battle of Pied- 
mont, Va. 

Chessire, U. J., 29, e. Aug. 22, 1862; dis. 
April 8, 1865, at Cumberland, Md.; ons. c. d. 

McBride, William, 21, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
dis. June 19, 1865, for wds. rec. June 5, 
1864, in battle of Piedmont, Va. 

Raney, Zachariah, 22, e. Aug. 29, 1862; 
dis. Sept. — 1868, at Martinsburg, Va., on 
Be (ea Wile 

Rhodes, Jeremiah R., 18, e. Aug. 29, 1862; 
dis. April 7, 1865, at Columbus, Ohio, on 
Baucus 

Sullivan, Dexter W., 32, e. Oct. 1, 1862; dis. 
June 12, 1863, at Winchester, Va., ons. c.d. 

Walters, George, 44, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
dis, —— 1863, at Columbus, Ohio, ons. c.d, 
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Wharff, Oliver K.,e. Aug. 22, 1862; dis. 
May 10, 1864, at Harper’s Ferry, Va.; on 
SOs, le 


TRANSFERRED, 


Morrison, George, 21, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
trans. to v. r. C. 

Wounhas, Jacob, 30, e. Aug. 22, 1862; trans. 
to Co. E, Oct. 19, 1862, and m. o. c¢. 


DIED. 


Engle, Charles W., 21, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
died Sept. 2, 1863, at Haskinsville, Ohio. 

Gorby, Daniel, 18, e. Aug. 22, 1862; died 
Aug. 27, 1863, at Shepardstown, Va., typhoid 
fever. 

Harrison, James, 27, e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
died June 6, 1864, of wds. rec. June 5, 1864, 
in battle of Piedmont, Va. 

Hull, Samuel, 18, e. Dec. 26, 1863; diced 
Aug. 12, 1864, at Sandy Hook, Md. 

Larrick, John, 30, e. Aug. 22, 1862; died 
Sept. 12, 1864, at Savannah, Ga., of wds. 
rec. Junc 6, 1864, in battle of Piedmont, Va. 

Larrick, Benjamin, 18, e. Aug. 22, 1862 ; 
died Oct. 2, 1864, at Frederick, Md., of wds. 
rec. Sept. 3, 1864, in battle of Berryville, Va. 

McCoy, Stephen C., 21, e. Aug. 22, 1882; 
killed June 5, 1864, in battle of Piedmont, Va. 

McCoy, John T., 27, e. Oct. 1, 1862 ; died 
Aug. 2, 1863, at Chambersburg, Pa. 

Mcllwee, Joseph A., 18. e. March 80, 1864; 
killed Sept. 19, 1864, in batUle of Opequan, 
Va. 

Morris, Apollo, 23, e. Aug. 22, 
Jan. 1, 1864, at Salisbury, N.C. 

Pethtel, Robert, 27, e. Oct. 1, 1862; died 
May 25, 1863, at Winchester, Va. 

Pickenpaugh, George C., 22, e. Aug. 22, 
1862; died Oct. 4, 1868, at Shepardstown, Va., 
of typhoid fever. 

Rich, Solomon, 20, e. Aug. 22, 1862; died 
July 1, 1864, at Port Republic, Va., of wads. 
rec. June 5, 1864, in battle of Piedmont. Va. 

Rodgers, James J., 18, ec. Aug. 22, 1862; 
killed April 2, 1862, in battle of Fort Gregg, 
Va. 

Stoneking, James A , 22,e. Aug. 22, 1862; 
died Nov. 80, 1862, at Cumberland, Md. 

Yoho, Reuben, 18, e. Feb. 2, 1864; died 
April 1, 1864, at Martinsburg, Va., measles. 

Petty, James H., 32, e. Oct. 1, 1862; de. 
serted March 13, 1863, at Springfield, Va. 


1862 ; diced 


Vorhies, William, 24, ec. Aug. 22, 1862; de- 
serted June 17, 1863, at Orleans Station, B. & 
O. Ry. 

- DISCHARGED. 


Swaney, Michael, 25, e. Aug. 22, 1862. 


RECRUITS. 


Archer, Nathan, 18, e. Aug. 21, 1863; 
trans. to Co. 62, O. V. I., June 14, 1865, and 
merO: Ce 

Bates, Dighton M., 18, e. Oct. 1, 1862; 
trans. to. Co. 62, O. V. L., June 14, 1865, and 
TaONCS 

Brokaw, John R., 21, e. Aug. 21, 1862; 
trans. to Co. 62; O: V. I.,<and m. 0. ¢. 

Brown, LeRoy D., 19, e. Feb. 3, 1864; trans. 
to, Co. 62, O02 Niel. and mm. so 5c 

Carpenter, Jacob, 22, e. Oct. 14, 1862; trans. 
to,.Co.. 62, O. V. Ie-and m.. ©. ¢ 

Gregg, Jacob L., 26, ec. Aug. 21, 1862; trans. 
to. COs G20 SVeck- and morc 

Kackley, Alexander D.,18,e Jan. 14, 1864; 
trans. tole @. O25 On Vie Lk andor OC. 

Larrick, Noah, 18, e. March 31, 1864; trans 
to-Co, 62, O. V. I., and. m. 0. ¢: 

Moore, Barney, 19, e. Jan. 18, 1864; trans. 
toi@on 62200 Vea le andimr Orrce 

Murdock, Greenbury, 30, e. Dec. 24. 1863 ; 
trass tol\Com 62 On Vis ley ancdane 0. es 

Phelps, John H., 28, e. Oct. 1, 1862; trans. 
to Con 62) OF VeoT. , and mio. c- 

Smith, Irvin F., 22, e. Jan. 2, 1864; trans. 
torCo. 62502 WV AIeY and ma onic: 

Stephens, Asbury, 24, e. Jan. 2, 1862; trans. 
to Co. 62, O. V..I., and m. o. ¢. 

Williams, Elisha D., 18, e. Jan. 11, 1864; 
trans, to Co. 62; O. V. I, andm, 0. ¢: 

Yoho, Isaac N., 20, e. Oct. 1, 1862; ‘trans. 
to Co. 62, O. V. I., and m. 0. ec. 

Moore, Nathan K., —, e. Feb. 1, 1864; 
trans. to Co. 60, O. V. I., and m. o. ¢.; wd. 
19th Sept., 1864. 

Tribby, Isaiah, —, e. Aug. 22, 1862; trans. 
to Co=62, 0. V--I., and ny. o: ¢ 


161sr Recimentr, O. V. I. (Narionar 
GuARD). 

The One Hundred and Sixty-first 
Ohio, in the one hundred days’ serv- 
ice, was composed of the Seven- 
teenth Battalion, from Tuscarawas 
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County; the Forty-third Battalion, 
from Morgan County; the Ninety- 
third Battalion, from Noble County, 
and one company from the Fifty- 
eighth Battalion, from Hancock 
County, all troops of the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard. The regiment was 
mustered into the service May 9, 
1864, with the following officers: 
Oliver P. Taylor, colonel; George 
S. Corner, lieutenant-colonel, and 
Samuel B. Pugh, major. The regi- 
ment was immediately ordered to 
Cumberland, Md., where it arrived 
May 12. The regiment moved to 
Martinsburg, W. Va., and on the 4th 
of June companies A, B, D, F and 
II were sent up the Shenandoah 
Valley with other troops with a sup- 
ply train for Hunter’s army, which 
was then supposed to be near Staun- 
ton. But on arriving there it was 
found that Hunter had advanced ; 
however, he was finally overtaken 
at Lexington on the 11th. The 
troops remained with the army until 
it reached the vicinity of Lynchburg, 
then turned over the supplies and 
proceeded back to Martinsburg, 
with many sick and wounded and a 
train of over one hundred and fifty 
wagons and ambulances; with one 
hundred and fifty prisoners and sev- 
eral hundred contrabands, they left 
the army June 17, and began their 
return march through a hostile and 
mountainous country. They were 
supplied with only three days’ rations 
of crackers. Arriving at Beverly on 
the z8th they rested two days, then 
proceeded to Webster. The entire 
distance marched was nearly five 
hundred miles. At Webster . they 


took the cars for Martinsburg, where 
they arrived July 2. Thence they 
marched to Hainesville, where the 
remainder of the regiment was then: 
encamped in charge of a corral of 
one hundred and twenty-five teams 
and wagons. They arrived in camp 
at about eight o’clock, p. m., and be- 
fore supper could be prepared orders 
were received for the regiment to 
return to- Martinsburg. Reaching 
that place at daylight the next day 
and remaining in line of battle until 
eleven o’clock, the regiment fell back 
through Shepherdstown and Sharps- 
burg to Maryland Heights. From 
July 6. to July 8 the regiment was 
continually engaged in skirmishing ; 
after this it went into position in 
Stone Fort. It afterward aided in 
defending Maryland Heights until 
the rebels were driven from the 
Shenandoah August 25. The One 
Hundred and Sixty-first was ordered 
to Ohio, and September 2, 1864, was 
mustered out at Camp Chase. 


COMPANY C. 


~“Mustered in May 9, 1864, at Camp 
Chase, Ohio, for one hundred days, 
by Capt. H. Doyle. 

Mustered out Sept. 2, 1864, at 
Camp Chase, Ohio. 


OFFICERS. 


Win. A. Allen, capt., 27, e. May 2, 1864; 
Ti, O.. Cs 

Cc. J. Barnes, first lieut., 39, e. May 2, 
1864; m. 0. ¢. 

Tsaac Philpot, second lieut., 38, e. May 2 
[S64 nO. Ce 

Jas. M. Shankland, first sergt., 32, e. May 2, 
1864; m. 0. ¢c. 

Jas. R. H. Smith, sergt., 32, e. May 2, 1864, 
rd Olen Oe 
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Wm. H. Wharton, sergt., 24, e. May 2, 
1864 ; m. 0. c. 

Jas. W. Robinson, sergt., 26, e. May 2, 
1864; m. 0. ¢c. 

Jas. S. Rownds, sergt., 21,e. May 2, 1864 ; 
AT OCs 

Wm. C. Calland, corpl., 20, e. May 2, 
1864; m. 0. ¢c. 

Wm. M. Nowdell, corpl., 20, e. May 2, 
1864; m. 0. ¢. 

Wm. Dailey, corpl., 38, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
OunGs 

Wm. H. Piggitt, corpl., 23, e. May 2, 
1864; m.-o. c. 9 

Nathan B. Wharton, corpl., 20. e. May 2, 
1864; m. 0. c. ; 

Wm. H. Wilson, corpl., 36, e. May 2, 
1864-"m. 0. ¢; 

Geo. Farley, corpl., 27, e: May 2, 1864; 
Me On Cc. 

Chas. W. Philpot, corpl., 18, e. May 2, 
1864 ; m. 0. c. 

James Drake, musc., 18, e. May 2, 1864; 
Tit) O.1Gh 

Jno. R. McGinnis, musc., 18, e. May 2, 
1864; m. 0. c. 

Arthur Dunn, wagoner, 18, e. Muay 2, 1864 ; 
Mm. 0. ¢c. 


PRIVATES. 


Amos, Benjamin, W., 19,e. May 2, 1864; 
m.0.C¢ 

Bishop, John, 24, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Baldwin, Francis R., 22, e. May 2, 1864; 
m. 0. c. 

Bell, Joseph, 19, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Barnes, Otho, 42, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Brown, John, 19, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Brock, Nathaniel D., 18, e May 2, 1864; 
Mm. 0. ¢c. 

Barnes, Jesse R., 48, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. C. 

Calland Charles, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
Once 

Cunningham, James, 20, e. May 2, 1864; 
Ns OO oe 

Courtney, Anthony, 23, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
OmnGe 

Curtis, John, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. ¢. 

Crooks, Jacob, 26, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. ¢. 

Daily, John M., 25, e. May 2, 1864; m.o ec. 

Delaney, James, 20, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0 c. 

Davis, Joseph G., 18, ce. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. ¢. 


Forshey, Thomas A., 24, e May 2, 1864; m. 
0. 

Farley, Joseph, 19, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Gant, Samuel C., 30, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
Ons * . 

Gant, Joel, 20, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Giller, Henry, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. c. . 

Gessell, John, 40, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Gessell, David, 37, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Gessell, Samuel, 38, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Hindman, Richard, 30, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. ¢. 

Hineman, Jesse, 35, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Kent, George, 22, e. May 10, 1862; m. o. c. 

Merrill, Wisley, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. c. 

McGirk, Andrew, 27, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. C. 

McGuire, Josiah, 36, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
One? 

Mallett, John, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c¢. 

McClintock, William, 27, e. May 2, 1864; 
TOBROSNC 

McBride, William H., 21, e. May 2, 1864; 
m. 0. ¢. 

Messinger, William D., 23, e. May 2, 1864; 
m0. C. 

O’Neil, Thomas, 22, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. ¢. 

Osborn, Samuel, 30, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. ¢. 

Okey, Richard, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Phillips, John H., 21, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. GC. 

Phillips, Lewis, 41, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. e. 

Prettyman, James §., 18, e. May 2, 1864; 
1 OnC 

Pa cell, William, 28, e. May 24, 1864; m. 
0. C. 

Beed, Wesley W., 39, ec. May 2, 1864; m 
0. Cc. 

Snyder, Samucl, 36, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. ¢. 

Shepherd, William S , 18, e. May 2, 1864; 
my 0! ¢: 

Sheldon, James R., 238, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
ONC 

Simons, Alfred B., 32, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
O5=C; 

Tilton, Franklin A. 31, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. C. 

Tilton, Isaac L., 26, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Tilton. J. Bassett, 20, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. C. 

Tilton, Luther C., 19, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. C. 

Tilton, Thomas, 20, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. ¢, 
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Tilton, Worthington B., 36, e. May 2, 1864; 
Mz, Qc; 

Taylor, John W., 20, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. 

Wilson, William P., 22, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. Cc. 

Wilson, Martin L., 28,e. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. €. 

Whitington, Benjamin, 30, e. May 2, 1864; 
m. 0. c. 

Weinstein, Christian, 23, e. May 2, 1864; 
m. 0. ¢. 

West, William, 24, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Waller, James, 40, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. ¢. 

Youngblue, Jesse, 19, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
OFC: 

Youngblue, Jobn H., 25, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. C. 


Company F, 161sr O. N. G. 


Mustered in May 9, 1864, at Camp 
Chase, Ohio, for one hundred days, 
by Captain H. Doyle. 

Mustered out September 2, 1864, 
at Camp Chase, Ohio. 


PRIVATES. 


Armstrong, John, 24, e. May 21, 1864; m. 
Onc 

Blake, Oren, 19, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Blake, Israel, Jr., 28, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
04 C. 

Blake, Cydnor T., 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. @ 


Brown, Richard M., 34, e. May 2, 1864; m. — 


Ore es 

Cunningham, Sylvester, 20, c. May 2, 1864; 
TENSIONER 

Dyer, Hebron, 32, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Glidden, Sydney J., 26, e. May 2, 1864; 
pro. com. sergt.; m. 0. r. 


Headley, Francis R., 27, e. May 2, 1864; 


imnO's Cs 

Hutchins, Aurelius, 41, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
Og Ci 

Hardin, Absalom, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
Ounce 

McKee, Andrew, 21, e. May 2,1864; captured 
June 18, 1864, at Fin Castle, Va.; m. 0. c. 

Parker, Welcome, 22, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
OmG 

Wiley, Dunlap, 20, e. May 2, 1864; m.o.c. 


Whecler, Jonathan, 22, e. May 2, 1864; 
m. 0. ¢. 
Wheeler, Luther, 21, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. ¢c. 

Wheeler, Allen, 21, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Webber, James W.,28, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Webber, Enoch F., 23, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. ¢. 

COMPANY H. 

Mustered in May 9, 1864, at Camp 
Chase, Ohio, for one hundred days. 

Mustered out September 2, 1864, 


at Camp Chase, Ohio. 


OFFICERS. 
Capt. William Fowler, 26, e. May 2, 1864; 
TiO Ce 
First Lieut. Benjamin Clowser, 37, e. May 
2, 1864; m. o. c. 
Second Lieut. Frederick Secrest, 39, e. 


| May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 


First Sergt. Wm. N. McCandlass, 32, e. 
May 2, 1864; m. 0. ¢. 

Sergt. Isaac N. Hickle, 25, e. May 2, 1864; 
Tie Ol. Ce 

Sergt. Lewis Fowler, 87, e. May 2, 1864; 
Wor C; 

Sergt. Thomas N. Newton, 41, e. May 2, 
1864; m. 0. ¢. 

Sergt. George H. McCandlass, 34, e. May 
2, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Corpl. John Halley, 25, e. May 2, 1864; 
ile, On. 

Corpl. Elibue Lippett, 34, e. May 2, 1864; 
Tc Onuce E 

Corp]. Joseph Davis, 30, e. May 2, 1864; 
m’.-0. Cy 

Corpl. William McLaughlin, 24, e." May 
2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Corp]. Abram Vernon, 41, e. 
1864; m. o. c. 

Corp]. Virgil M. Bratton, 22, e. May 2, 
1864; m. 0. ¢. 

Corpl. Charles Arndt, 28, e. May 2, 1864; 
gan, (OS 

Corp]. Lewis Westcott, 
1864; m. o. ¢. 

Musician, Matthew McCleary, 40, e. May 2, 
1864; m. o. ¢c. 


May 2, 


44, e. May 2, 


PRIVATES. 
Ayers, David, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. c. 
Booher, Alexander, 41, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
OnnGE 
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Brown, James, 41, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Bond, Isaac, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. ©. 

Browning, Hiram 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
One 

Brickey, Samuel], 19, ¢. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. ¢. 

Brickey, John, 30, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Coffield, Charles, 19, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
Onn Ge 

Courtney, Robert, 20, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. ¢c. 

Clark, Lawrence, 26, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
Once 

Clark, Benjamin, 20, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Cope, Jacob, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. ¢. 

Coffman, Elijah, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

David, Harpie, 26,e. May, 2, 1864; m. 0. c 

Downey, Thomas, 31, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
OC: 

Downey, Merryman, 28, e. May 2, 1864; 
m. 0. Cc. 

Davis, Eli, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Donald, William, 19, e. May 2, 1864; 
m0; C. 

Duddle, George A., 37, e. May 2, 1864; 
Tile O). CG: 

Fowler, 
m 0. C. 

Fry, George, 37, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. ¢. 

Fry, Isaac, 29, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Fowler, John R., 18, e. May 2, 1864; 
its Ogos 


William, 33, e. May 2, 1864; 


Fulton, John, 22, e. May 2,.1864; m. 0. ¢c. 

Fogle, Rufus, 27, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Guant, Alfred, 24, «. May 2, 1864; m.u.c. 

Groves, David, 20, e. May 2, 1864; m.o.c. 

Glover, William, 22, e. May 2, 1864; 
mers Cs 

Gander, George W., 28, e. May 2, 1864: 
MO Ce 

Gray, James M., 19, e. May 2, 1864; 


NN OK Oe 
Hickle, Isaac, 42, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 


Hamilton, Abram, 18, e. May 2, 1864; 
Wg On: C. 
Hamilton, Walker, 30, e. May 2, 1864; 


iO. C. 


Johnson, Uriah, 38, e. May 2, 1864; m.. 


0: 
Johnson, John, 33, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
OH (Os 
Johnson, Elza, 18,-e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 
Keller, James, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. ¢. 


Kackley, Noah, 28, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Knight, Hiram, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m.0. ¢. 

King, Abram, 20, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Lippett, Christopher, 36, e. May 2, 1864; 
nl. 0. Ce ; 

Lyon, Alexander, 36, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
Onc. 

Laughlin, James, 19, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
onctiakg 
McElroy, William, 29, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
oer 

McLaughlin, Joseph, 19, e. May 2, 1864; 
m. 0. ¢. 

McGary, Finley, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
OnnGe 

Matheny, Scott, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m.o.c. 

Nicholson, Levi, 19, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
Onne: 

Norman, Nathan, 22, e. May 2, 1.64; m. 
ONC. 

Piper, Elisha, 22, e. May 2, 1864; m.o.c. 

Piper, Jonathan, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
O. C. 

Rhinehart, James, 26, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
On ¢: 

Russell, Ezra, 21, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Russell, John, 19, e. May 2, 1864; m.o.c. 

Roberts, Stewart, 80, e. May 2,:1864; m. 
0. C. 

Rolin, James, 19, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c¢. 

Strawd, Jesse, 41, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Staffer, George, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
Ones 

Simon, James, 29, e. May 2, 1864; m.o.c. 

Tuttle, Joel L., 18, e. May 2, 1864; died 
in Miss. 

Tuttle, Joel A., 21, ve. May 2, 1864; m. 
On R 

Tuttle, Daniel, 19, e. May 2, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Trimmer, James A., 18, e. May 2, 1864; 
died at Cheat. Mts. of fever. 

Wheeler, Harry, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
Ne Be 

West, Mitchel, 18, e. May 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Wood, Elhannon, 38, e. May 2, 1864; m. 
0. C. 


176TH Reementr, O. V. I. 


The One Hundred and Seventy- 
sixth Ohio, Colonel Edwin C. Mason, 
was organized at Camp Chase, Col- 
umbus, Ohio, September 21, 1864. 
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“As soon as the organization was 
completed the regiment was ordered 
to Nashville, Tenn., and assigned to 
the Second Brigade, Fourth Divi- 
sion, Twentieth Army Corps. Soon 
after its arrival it was detailed to 
perform provost-guard duty at Nash- 
ville, and during the siege and battle 
of Nashville it was in the works; 
but, with the exception of a few 
companies under Major Cummings, 
the regiment was not engaged. 
Quite a number of the officers and 
men were veteran soldiers, and their 
knowledge and experience gave the 
regiment considerable reputation for 
proficiency in drill and discipline. 
The regiment was mustered out of 
service at Tod Barracks, Columbus, 
Ohio, on the 18th of June, 1865.” 


COMPANY I. 


Mustered in September 6, 1564, at 
Camp Chase; Ohio, for one year. 
Mustered out June 14, 1865, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


OFFICERS. 

Capt. Wm. W. McMackin, 27, e. Sept. 
21, 1864; m. 0. ¢. 

First Lieut. John Halland, 42, e. Aug. 


25, 1864; appd. regt’l q’rm’r Sept. 21, 1864; 
m. Oo. Fr. 

William H. Bucher, 21; e. May 12, 1865; 
Te 1Ome) 

Second Lieut. Perry T. Nichols, 27, e. 
September 21, 1864; pro. first licut. Co. B 
April 2, 1865; m. o. c. 

Alexander Pricer, 38, e. April 3, 1865; m. 
One) 

First Sergeant Aaron Hesson, 38, e. Aug. 
23, 1864; m. o. c. 


SERGEANTS. 

Robert W. Hamilton, 19, e. Aug. 7, 1864; 
pro. second lieut. Co. A March 23, 1865; m. 
0.°C. 

Thomas W. Oshele, 23, e. Sept. 1, 1864; m. 
0: C, 


Sylvester W. Stockdale, 32, e. Sept. 16, 
1864; m. 0. ¢. 

James A. Carson, 20, e. Sept. 17, 1864; pro. 
second lieut. Co. D June 8, 1865; m. o. c. 

Joseph P. Graham, 18, e. Sept. 17, 1864; 
pro. sergt. major; m. o. 7. 


CORPORALS., 


Wim. Rhodes, 31, e. Aug. 28, 1864; m. o. c. 

William H. Hamer, 44, e. Sept. 16, 1864; 
mM. 0. ¢. 

James Williams, 30, e. Sept. 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

William G. Parker, 24, e. Sept. 18, 1864; 
m. 0. ¢. 

James 8. Farley, 23, e. Aug. 27, 1864; m. 
0. C. 

David Wilson, 25, e. Sept. 12, 1864; m. o. c. 

John McKehis, 22, e. Ang. 27, 1864; m. 0. ¢. 

Jacob Savier, 37, ec. Sept. 17, 1864; m. o. ¢. 

Samuel Hesson, 28, e. Sept. 19, 1864; m. o. c. 

Connetis 8S. Bennett, 37, e. Sept. 20, 1864; 
m. 0. ¢. 

MUSICIANS. 


Thomas. E. Matthews, 26, e. Aug. 27, 1864; 
m., 6. ¢, 

James McLaughlin, 20, e. Aug. 26, 1864; 
mm. 0. ¢: 

DISCHARGED. 

Bonnell, Wm. A., 37, e. Sept. 16, 1864; dis. 
May 16, 1865, ons. c. d. 

Matthews, Levi, 48, e.. Sept. 16, 1864; dis. 
May 16, 1865, on s. c. d. 

Milton, Marion, 18, e. Aug. 19, 1864; dis. 
May 28, 1864, ons. c. d. 

Tetenish, Jas., 33, c.. Sept. 6, 1864; dis. 
May 30, 1865, ons. c. d. 

Winch, Jno. Lt‘, -24, e. Sept. 6, 1864; dis. 
May 238, 1865, on s. c. d. 

English, Hugh, 44, e. Sept. 16, 1864s dis. 
May 20, 1865, ons. c. d. 


DIED. 

Coon, Simpson, 31, e. Sept. 18, 1864; died 
May 9, 1865, in hospl., Nashville, Tenn. 

Hill, Jas. A., 18, e. Sept. 14, 1864; died Jan. 
14, 1865, in hospl., Nashville, Tenn. 

McPeak, Geo., 24, e. Sept. 4, 1864; died 
Feb. 15, 1865, in hospl., Nashville, Tenn. 

Vance, Isaac A., 18, e. Aug. 24, 1864; diced 
Dec. 8, 1864, at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Wolf, Jno., 34, e. Sept. 16, 1864; dicd Ju e¢ 
3, 1865, in hospl., Nashville, Tenn. 

Wilson, David, 25, 6. Sept. 12, 1864; died 
December 29, 1864, in hospI., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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PRIVATES. 


Archer, Jas., 27, e. Aug. 23, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Archer, Wm., 33, e. Sept. 16, 1864; m. 0. ¢. 

Bates, Nathaniel, 16, e. Aug. 23, 1864; 
m. 0. ¢. 

Boyd, Thos., 22, e. Sept. 6, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Carr, Jonathan; m. 0. ¢. 

Cash, Jonathan, 16,e. Aug. 25, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Calvert, John D., 26, e. Feb. 27, 1865, trans. 
to 18th O. V. 1; m. 0. ¢. 

Coon, Orleana, 39, e. Sept. 2, 1864; m. o. c¢. 

Cummings, Wm., 17, e. Sept. 2, 1864; 
10; ¢. 

Day, Wm.; m. 0. ¢. 

Ellis, John, 17, e. Aug. 15, 1864; m. o. ¢. 

Gallagher, John, 31, e. Sept. 13, 1864; 
Mm. 0; ¢, 

Gray, Jesse M., 18, e. Sept. 10, 1864; m. o. c. 

Gregory, Jas. H., 18, e. Aug. 31, 1864; 
THO mC: 

Gregory, I. K.; m. 0. ¢. 

Gardner, Geo.. 27, e. March 8, 1865; trans. 
(Wey 1eotseOe We ILS 3h ORE 

Hill, Edw’d W., 19, e. Sept. 19, 1864; m. o. c. 

Tams, Dennis, 39, e. Sept. 16, 1864; m. 0. c. 

McBride, John, 31, e. Sept. 12, 1864; m. 
0. ¢. 

McFarland, Wm., 22, e. Sept. 12, 1864; 
m. 0. ¢. 

Mantle, Jos., 30, e. Sept. 2, 1864; m. o. c. 

Miles, Wm. H , 27,e. Aug. 29, 1864; m. o. ¢. 

Millner, Robt. B., 39, e. Aug. 27, 1864; 
m. 0 ©. 

Pritchard, Jacob, 25, e. Aug. 26, 1864; 
Tmo! Cc: 

Roads, John, e. Aug. 26, 1864; m. o. c. 

Tarleton, Thos. B., 28, e. Aug. 28, 1864; 
Mm 0. ¢. 

Tripp, Wm., 20, e. Sept. 2, 1864; m. o. ¢. 

Williams, Anthony, 18, e. Sept. 2, 1864; 
m. 0. ¢. 

Williams, Jesse, 27, e. Aug. 27, 1864; m.o. c. 

Wiley, Dan’l, 24, e. Sept. 12, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Yoho, Samuel R., 16, e. Aug. 18, 1864; 
m. 0. ¢. 

Tople, H. H., 18, e. Sept. 12, 1864; m. o. ¢. 


COMPANY G. 


Mustered in September 5, 1864, at 
Camp Chase, Ohio, for one year. 
Mustered out June 14, 1865, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn, 


OFFICERS. 

Capt. Allen Floyd, 41, e. July 29, 1864; re- 
signed Feb. 10, 1865. 

Henry H. Crane, e. March 30, 1865; m. o. c. 

First Lieut. James E.. Phelps, 32, e. Sept. 2, 
1864; pro. first Hent.; m. o. c. 

Second Lieut. Simon K. Young, 28, e. Aug. 
28, 1864; resigned Feb. 16, 1865. 

Frederick Roach, 30, e. Aug. 23, 1865 as 
sergt.; pro. second lieut. March 28, 1865; m. 


oO. C. 
SERGEANTS. 


Samuel F. Rock, 39, e. Aug. 27, 1864; m. 
(OC: 
James E. Harding, 45, e. Aug. 4, 1864; m. 
OE (G 
William G. Stoaks, 20, e. Aug. 30, 1864; m. 
One: 
Gilbert W. True, 27, e. Aug. 27, 1864; m. 
OMCs 
David L. Adams, 86, e. Oct. 6, 1864; m. 0. c. 

CORPORALS. 

Allison Archer, 26, e. Aug. 23., 1864; m. 0. c. 
Allen Berry, 22, e. Sept. 15, 1864; m. 0. c. 
Wallace Foster, 26, e. Sept. 12, 1864; m. 0. c. 
John Z. Long, 34, e. Aug. 23, 1864; m. o. c. 
Arius N. Morris, 27, e. Sept. 27, 1864; m. 0. c. 
Henry Musser, Jr., 26, e. Aug. 27, 1864; m. 


Ge 

Mathias Sheble, 36, c. Aug. 27, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Ellis Vore, 25, e. Aug 24, 1864; m. o. c. 
MUSICIANS. 

John H. Barnes, 17, e. Sept. 18, 1864; m. 

O.c; 

Otho Brokaw, 18, e. Sept. 4, 1864; m. o. c. 
WAGONER. 

Job. Cooper, 48, e. Aug. 27, 1864; m. o c. 

Lorenzo D. Hill, 35, e. Sept. 11, 1864; m. 
0. ¢. 

DISCHARGED, 

Archer, Peter, 26, e. Aug. 23, 1864; dis. 
May 2, 1865, from hospl. at Nashville. Tenn., 
on s..c. d. 

Butler, Robert, 31, e. Aug. 28, 1864; dis 
May 20, 1865; from hospl. at Nashville, Tenn. 
ons. ¢; d. 

Hupp, David, 23, e. Aug. 27, 1864; dis. Feb. 
11, 1865; from hospl. at St. Louis, Mo., on. s. 
Cua 

Moran, Robert, 24, e. Aug. 10, 1864; dis. 
May 28, 1865, from hospl. at Nashville, Tenn., 
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ons, ¢. d, 
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Ross, Henry, 44, e. Aug. 30, 1864; dis. April 
14, 1865, from hospl. at Columbus, Ohio, on 
Saverd. 

Tuttle, Uriah, 20, e. Sept. 2, 1864; dis. May 
27, 1865, from hospl. at Nashville, Tenn., on 
Suc ad. 

DIED. 


Enocns, James, 28, e. Aug. 17, 1864; died 
June 22, 1865, in hospl. at Nashville, Tenn. 

Jones, George W., 18, e. Sept. 15, 1864; died 
Dec. 17, 1864, in U.S. gen. hospl. at Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind. 

Johnson, Elijah, 20, &. aug. 26, 1864; died 
Jan. 20, 1864, in hosp]. at Nashville, Tenn. 

Palmer, Jacob, 18, e. Sept. 1, 1864; died 
Feb. 22, 1865, in hosp]. No. 1, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Robinson, Sylvanus L., 18, c. Aug. 31, 1864; 
died Feb. 6, 1865, in hospl. at Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Wickham, Nathan, 24,e. Aug. 22, 1864; 
died Jan. 7, 1865, in Post hospl., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


PRIVATES. 


Archer, George W., 34, e. Aug. 27, 1864; 
7.10) Gs 

Archer, Esau, 21, e. Aug. 23, 1864; m.o. c. 

Archer, Jno. M., 35, e. Aug. 23, 1864; 
me (0.4% 

Addlesperger, Geo. W., 18, e. Aug. 30, 
1864; m. 0. ¢. 

Allender, William A., 22, e. Sept. 22, 1864; 
i. O:-C. 

Ball, Church, 18, e. Aug. 50, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Barnes, Adam C., 18, e. Aug. 29, 1864; m. 
Gay Ge 

Bates, Robert, 24, e. Aug. 30, 1864; m.o.c. 

Bates, Isaac, 34, e. Aug. 10, 1864; m. 0. ¢. 

Barry, George H., 17, e. Sept. 1, 1864; m. 
0. C. 

Camden, John H., 19, e. Sept 4, 1864; m. 
0. C. 

Crow, John H., 18, e. 
oO. ¢. 

Cronin, Henry, 28, e. Aug. 24, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Cale, Noah, 32, e. Aug. 23, 1864; m. o. c. 

Craig, Francis W., 19, e. Aug. 27, 1864; 
my O.0Gr 

Clark, Thomas, 18, e. Aug. 27, 1864; m. 
Once 

Clark, John, 18, e. Aug. 27, 1864; m. 0. ¢ 

DeLong, Charles, 18, e. Sept. 16, 1864; m. 
0. Cc. 


Sept. 12, 1864; m. 


Davis, Greenberry, 18, e. Sept. 4, 1864; m. 
0. -G. 


Davidson, William E., 19, e. Aug. 29, 1864; 


TE O7s 


Eckels, James, 20, e. Aug. 27, 1864; m. 0. c. 


’ 


Enochs, Shephard, 18, e. Aug. 22, 1864; m. 


Onn Ck 

Kckels, William, 18, e. Aug. 27, 1864; m 
0. C. 

Enochs, Henry, 20, e. Aug. 27, 1864; m. 
0. c. 

Finch, John, 25, e. Aug. 27, 1864; m. o. c. 

Finch, Jesse, 18, e. Sept. 9, 1864; m. 0. ¢. 

Gibson, John B., 18, e. Sept. 16, 1864; m. 
Owen 

Hupp, Lewis V., 31, e. Aug. 27, 1864; ra. 
0. ¢c 


Ijams, Theodore J., 18, e. Sept. 15, 1864; 


m. oO. Cc. 


’ 


Jones, Philip, 21, e. Aug. 29, 1864; m. o. ¢. 
Lake, Thomas, 20, e. Aug. 31, 1864; m. 0. c. 


Long, Noah, 23, e. Aug. 27, 1864; m. o. c. 

Lincicome, James, 18, e. Sept. 12; 1864; m. 
0. Cc. 

Lamley, Jolin, 29, e. Aug. 27, 1864; m. 
0. €. 


Lamley, Benjamin, 17, e. Sept. 1, 1864; m. 


Once 
Lamley, Edward, 27, e. Sept. 4, 1864; m. 
OnEe: 


Mossburgh, Christian A., 19, e. Sept. 9, 


1864; m. oO. ¢. 
Merry, Andrew J., 18, e. Sept. 16, 1864: 
Me O.C. 


Moore, Nathan, 17, e. Aug. 24, 1864; m. 


oO. Cc. 


Mitchell, David, 19, e. Aug. 31, 1864; m. 


0. Cc. 


Mercer, Thomas, 20, e. Aug. 24, 1864; m. 


oO. C. 


McConnell, Thomas, 18, e. Sept. 8, 1864; m. 


oO. C. 


Odell, Joseph H., 18, e. Aug. 29, 1864; m. 


0. C. 


Osborn, Theodore, 18, e. Sept. 14,.1864; m. 


On Ce 


Poulton, John W., 18, e. Aug. 20, 1864; m. 


Oo. C. 


Poulton, John#V., 18, e. Sept. 9, 1864; m. 


ORs 


Peters, Henley E., 18, e. Aug. 29, 1864; m. 


Oo. Cc. 


Powell, John, 18, e, Aug. 29, 1864; m.o0.c, 
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Palmer, Jacob, 18, e. Sept. 1, 1864; m.o. ¢. 

Rucker, Peter, 18, e. Sept. 1, 1864; m. o. c. 

Robinson, John A., 22, e. Aug. 22, 1864; m. 
On C: 

Rineheart, William, 18, e. Sept. 8, 1864; m. 
Oates 

Shanks, Philip, 23, e. Aug. 31, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Shilling, Thomas, 21, e. Sept. 2, 1864; m. 
Ones 

Smith, John, 19, e. Aug. 23, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Shirk, John W., 18, e. Sept.3, 1864; m. o. ¢. 

Stephens, Benjamin, 34, e. Sept. 1, 1864; m. 
OmsCz 

Shipley, William, 35, e. Sept 4, 1864; m. 
O.. C: 

Thomas, John, 19, e. Aug. 27, 1864; m. 0, c. 

Wright, Joseph, 22,e Aug. 22, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Waller, Thomas J., 21, e. Aug. 28, 1864; 
Ale On :Ce 

White, John, 18, e. Aug. 31, 1864; m. o. c. 

Wickham, Alexander, 21, e. Aug. 12, 1864; 
mo.Osc. 

Wickham, Rouse, 31, e. Aug. 22, 1864; m. 
Ou Cs 

Wilson, David, 19, e. Aug. 29, 1864; m. 0. c. 

Wickham, Jacob, 18, e. Sept. 18, 1864; m. 
OenGe 

West, William M., 18, e. Sept. 17, 1864; m. 
OLEC: 

West, John W., 19, e. Sept. 19, 1864; m. 
Oe Cs 

Walford, Alfred, 19, e. Sept. 19, 1864; m. 
OnGs 


Company D, 185rn O. V. I. 


Mustered in Feb. 25, 1865, at 
Barnesville, Ohio, for one year; mus- 
tered out Sept. 26, 1865, at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

OFFICERS. 

Capt. Mathias D. Rodecker, —, e. Feb. 4, 
1865; m. 0. ¢c. 

First Lieut. George W. Beymer, —, e. Feb. 
4, 1865; m. 0. c. 

Second Lieut. William C. Calland, —, e. 
Feb. 4, 1865; m. 0. ¢. 


SERGEANTS. 


Nathan Barnes, 33, e. Jan. 23, 1865; m. 
On Ce 

Erasmus I. French, 21, e. Feb. 
m2.0.(6% 

John W. Hare, 18, e. Feb. 4, 1865; m,o.c, 


16, 1865; 


William M. Nowell, 21, e. Feb. 10, 1865; 
THROn IG: 

William H. Piggatt, 24, e. Feb. J1, 1865; 
THO. Gs 


> 


CORTFORALS. 


William H. Brown, 28, e. Jan. 31, 1865; 
MeO Cy 

Charles Craig, 21, e. Feb. 10, 1865; m. 
0. C. 

Thomas Carter, 21, e. Jan. 18, 1865; m. 
Dy OM 

John R. McGinnis, 17, e. Jan. 27, 1865; 
Mm On Ge 

Edward T. Reed, 22, e. Feb. 2, 1865; m. 
O26, 

George H. Timanus, 18, e. Feb. 18, 1865; 
Mi On UC: 

Levi Willey, 30, e. Feb. 10, 1865; m. o. ec. 


MUSICIANS. 


James W. Drake, 16, e. Jan. 25, 1865; m. 
0. Cs 

Alexander Milton, 25, e. Feb. 7, 1865; m. 
Omer 


DIED. 


Frencli, William, 16, e. Feb. 7, 1865; died 
March 25, 1865, at Camp Chase, Ohio. 

Fry, John W., 26, e. Feb. 10, 1865; died 
March 9, 1865, at Camp Chase, Ohio. 

Norvil, Richard T., 17,e. Feb. 20, 1865; 
died March 22, 1865, at Camp Chase, Ohio. 


DISCHARGED. 


Arters, Isaac, 27, e. Feb. 4, 1865; dis. May 
19, 1865, at Lexington, Ky., by o. w. d. 

Bailey, Wilson §., 18, e. Feb. 14, 1865; 
dis. June 7, 1865, at Lexington, Ky., by o. 
w. d. : 

Butler, George M., 22, e. Feb. 10, 1865; 
dis. June 7, 1865, at Lexington, Ky., by o. 
w.d. 

Dowell, Charles W., 16, e. Jan. 20, 1865; 
dis. May 19, 1865, at Lexington, Ky., by o. 
w. d. 

Dotson, George W., 26, e. Jan. 28, 1865; 
dis. July 1, 1865, at Columbus, Ohio, by o. 
w.d. 

Phillis, David W., 25, e. Feb. 7, 1865; 
dis. May 29, 1865, at Lexington, Ky., by o. 
w. d. 

Kent, Abraham, 23, e. Feb. 10, 1865; dis. 
May 29, 1865, at Lexington, Ky., by o. w. d. 
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PRIVATES. 


Bircher, George, 33, e. Feb. 11, 1865; m. 
Wosea, Charles W., 18, e. Feb. 3, 1865; 
i. 0; CG: 

Calland Richard, 18, e. Feb. 7, 1865; m. 
Scimmea William C., 21, ec. Feb. 4, 1865; m. 
: en Edward, 23, e. Feb. 10, 1865; m. 
Wei William, 18, e. Feb. 10, 1865; m. 
eee John W., 19, e. Jan. 31, 1865; m. 
“ipgatesa, John M., 21, e. Feb. 6, 1865; m. 
OG 


Forshey, Thomas A., 26, e. Feb. 6, 1865; 
mM. 0. ¢. 

Fry, John, 26, e. Feb. 10, 1865; m. o. ¢. 

Guiler, Henry R., 19, e. Feb. 6, 1865 ; m. 
oO. C. 

Loper, Cyrus, 17, e. Jan. 18, 1865; m. 0. ¢. 

McGinnis, James M., 18, e. Jan. 28, 1865; 
TOC: 

Milligan, James A., 18, ec. Feb. 18, 1865; 
m. 0, Cc. 

Moore, Jason, 20, e. Feb. 10, 1865; m. o. 
May 19, 1865, at Lexington, Ky. 

Moore, Milton, 18, e. Feb. 15, 1865; m.o. c. 

Moffitt, Samuel, 36, e. Feb. 10, 1865; m. o. c. 

Okey, Richard G., 19, e. Feb. 6, 1865; m. 
0.) Gs 

Peters, Michael M., 18, e. 
Ms .0-.C. 

Robinson, Nathaniel V., 20, e. Feb. 3, 
1865; m. 0. ¢c. 

Shepherd, William, 20, e. Jan, 18, 1865 ; 
TH), OC; 

Selby, Joseph E.,19, e. Feb. 6, 1865; m. 
On1G: 

Staats, William T., 18, e. 
1S O-aCe 

Slack, James T., 19, c. Jan. 25, 1865; m. 
Ones 

Wiley, Franklin, 27, e. Feb. 18, 1865; m. 
CLG 

West, William, 21, e. Feb. 16, 1865; m. 
On Ce 

Willey, Lorin, 23, e. Feb. 18, 1369; m.o.c. 

Wilson, John, 18, e. Feb. 15, 1865; m.o. c. 

Wilson, John M., 18, e. Feb. 15, 1865; m. 
Owes 


Feb. 6, 1865; 


Feb. 10, 1865. 


| 


Company G, 186rn QO. V. I. 


Mustered in Feb. 14, 1865, at 
Barnesville, Ohio, by Capt. Morris, 
for one year. Mustered out Sept. 18, 
1865, at Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICERS. 


Capt. William Bramhall, e. Feb. 14, 1865; 
resigned June 4, 1865. 

First Lieut. John Bramhall, 31, e. Feb. 14, 
1865; resigned June 4, 1865. 

First Lieut. John Mitchell, e. Feb. 14, 1865; 
pro. first lieut. from second licut. June 4, 
1865; m. 0. c. 


SERGEANTS. 


Henry W. Heidlesheimer, 35, ¢. Feb. 15, 
1865; apptd. March 2, 1865; m. o. c. 

Silas J. Gordon, 35, c. Jan. 30, 1865; apptd. 
March 2, 1865; m. o. c. 

Samuel McBride, 24, e. Jan. i9, 
apptd. April 10, 1865; m. 0. ¢. 

Harmon P. Smith, 38, e. Feb. 14, 1865; 
apptd. March 2, 1865; m.o. c. 

Patterson F. Yoho, 31, e. Jan. 19, 1865; 
apptd. March 2, 1865; m. 0. ¢. 


1865; 


CORPORALS. 


Robert F. Dailey, 32, e. Jan. 19. 1865; m. 
On Ce 

Samuel Davidson, 25, e. Jan. 19, 1865; m. 
One 

Russel Glidden, 35, ce. Feb. 14, 1865; m. 
OekGe 

Archibald. C. Lovall, 27, e. Jan. 20, 1865; 


MO ee 
Stephen Mills, 35, e. Feb. 14, 1865; m. 
On Cx 


Zachariah Swain, 28, e. Feb. 2, 
(Or Ge 

Benjamin L. Wilson, 20, e. Feb 
ine MOB, Lee 
William Young, 41, e. Jan. 19, 1865: m. 
Ge 


1865; m. 


. 14, 1865; 


oO. 
DIED, 


Archer, Isaac, 24, ce. Feb. 14, 1865; diced 
Sept. 4, 1865, in Cumberland hosp). Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Barnes, Philo V., 27, e. Feb. 15, 1865; 
burned to death while on duty at ammunition 
department June 19, 1865, at Chattanooga, 
Tenn, 

Enochs, Isaac, Jr., 25. ce, Feb, 18, 1865; 
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died March 31, 1865, in hospl. at Nashville, 
Tenn., of diarrlcea. 

Forshey, Elijah, 39, e. Feb. 2, 1865; died 
June 17, 1865, in hospl. at Louisville, Ky., of 
diarrhea. 

McBride, Abraham, 30,.e. Jan. 31, 1865; 
died Aug. 22, 1865, at Carlisle, Ohio, while on 
furlough. 

Smith, Henry H., 24, e. Feb. 14, 1865; died 
April 11, 1865, in hospl. at Cleveland, Tenn., 
of diarrhea. 

Swaney, James, 21, e. Jan. 19, 1865; died 
March 21, 1865, at Cleveland, 'Tenn., of pneu- 
monia. 

Warner, Adam, 28, e. Feb. 14, 1864; died 
July 12, 1865, in hogpl. at Chattanooga,.Tenn., 
of sunstroke. 

DISCHARGED. 


Farley, Alfred, 80, e. Feb. .14, 1865; dis. 
July 12, 1865 at Camp Dennison, Ohio, ons. 
Cua. 

Mallett, Lucius W., 19, e. Jan. 18, 1865; 
dis. June 30, 1865, ons. c. d. 

Mills, William N., 21, e. Feb. 15, 1865; dis. 
Aug. 18, 1865, at Cincinnati, Ohio, ons. c. d. 


Spence, Michael H., 28, e. Feb. 20, 1865; | 


dis. Aug. 18, 1865, at Cincinnati, O., on 
Sac de 
TRANSFERRED. 

James W. Smith, 28,.e Feb. 21, 1865; 
pro. Principal Musician, Mar. 2, 1865; m. 
0. -T. 

PRIVATES. 


Archer, Aaron, 20, e. Jan. 31, 1865; m. 
On Ce 

Archer, Ambrose, 33, e. Feb. 18, 1865; 
m6. C. 

Archer, Nathan, 36, e. Feb. 11, 1865; 
m. 0. ¢. 

Archer, James, 29; e. Feb. 14, 1865; 
a On Oe 

Archer, Sebastian, 20, e. Feb. 14, 1865; 
m.0.c. 

Archer, Thomas, 31, e. Feb. 11, 1865; m. 
0.00. 

Barlow, Zachariah, 24, ec. Jan. 19, 1865; 
Mme On Ce 

Bevans, Miles P., 21, e. Feb. 20, 1865; | 
meeo 7c! 

Caldwell, Wm. M., 18, e. Jan 18, 1865; 


WO: Ce 
Chapman, Abner M., 20, e. Jan. 13, 1865; 
m,.0.c, 


Cline, David, 39, e. Feb. 14, 1865; m. o. c. 

Crandel, Richard T., 24, e. Feb. 4, 1865; 
I) OunGe 

Dunn, Henry, 26, e. 
0. Cc. : 
Edwards, Thomas, 87, e. Feb. 2, 1865; m. 
OnCe 

Enochs, Isaac, 44, e. Jan. 19, 1865; m. 
0. Cc. 

Enochs, Richmond, 19, e. Jan. 19, 1865; 
MO Cr 


Feb. 4, 1865; m. 


Forshey, John, 29, e. Feb. 10, 1865; m. 
OnGs 
Forshey, Thomas, 32, e. Feb. 4, 1865; m. 
OnCe 
Freeman, Joseph, 17, e. Feb. 17, 1865; 
TOwsce 
Grandon, George, 25, e. Feb. 14, 1865; 
Ms OmGs 
-Grandon, Stephen, 32, e. Jan. 19, 1865; 
m,. 0. Cc. 
Grandon, William, 42, e. Jan. 19, 1865; 
m. 0. ¢€. 
“Harper, Isaac N., 29, e. Feb. 6, 1865; 
P MCeOnCe 
Harper, Mordice, 28, e. Feb. 20, 1865; 
| m. 0. €. ¥ 
Harper, William, 25, e. Feb. 20, 1865; 
MNase Cs 
Hicks, James, 17, e. Feb. 21, 1865; m. 
rO CG: 


Hiddleston, George, 23, e. Feb. 14, 1865; 
NU. .O%.. C 

Hughey, John, 35, e. Feb. 20, 1865; m. 
0. Cc. 

Hutchison, Wm. T., 21, e. Feb. 11, 1865; 
m.0.c. 

Iams, Richard, 44, e. Jan. 19, 1865; m. 
Once 

King, Samuel, 40, e. Feb. 11, 1865; m. 
OlNGe 

King, Wm. L., 30, e. Feb. 11, 1865; m. 
0. C. 

Kline, David, 39, e. Feb. 14, 1865: m. 
0. ¢. 

Lawrence, Robert J., 29, e. Jan. 18, 1865; 
my One: 

McBride, Jacob, 20, e. Jan. 19, 1865; m. 
On Ce 

McBride, Owen, 238, e. Feb. 22, 1865; m. 
0. ¢. 

McCoy, Cornight, 38, e. 
m.0.c, 


Feb. 15, 1865; 
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McCoy, Conright, 31, e. Feb. 31, 1865; 
Piso. C, 

McElfresh, Cornelius, 30, e. Feb. 15, 1865 ; 
m. 0. Cc. 

McPherson, James R., 33, e.Jan. 19, 1865 ; 
Mm. 0. ¢. 

Mallett, Alonzo, 24, e. Feb. 3, 1865; m. 
0. ¢. 

Mallett, Friendly, 26, e. Feb. 3, 1865; m. 
0./1¢s 
Mallett, Orrin, 29, e. Feb. 3, 1865; m. 0. c. 
Miller, George; 38, e. Feb. 20, 1865; m. 
OAC: 

Murry, Thomas, 23, e. Feb. 14, 1865; m. 
foe (er, 

Neptune, Eli, 18, e. Jan. 13, 1865; m. 0. ¢. 

Nieswanger, Wm. D., 24, e. Feb. 15, 
18657 mi. 0. ¢C. 

Pepper, Alfred, 28, e. Feb. 4, 1865; m. 
One: 

Phillips, Jno. H., 21, e. Feb. 4, 1865; m. 
0. ©. 

Robinson, Jno. W., 34, e. Jan. 19, 1865; 
Me Osne? 

Sands, Alex., 34, e. Feb. 10, 1865; m.o. c. 

Slack, Jno. W., 21,e. Feb. 11, 1865; m. 
ase 

Slusher, John, 36, e. Feb. 20, 1865; m. o. c. 

Smith, Ben. F., 23, e. Feb. 4, 1865; m. o. c. 

Smith, Henry, 18, e. Jan. 31, 1865; m. 0. ¢. 

Smith, Jno. W., 24, e. Jan. 31, 1865; m. 
On Ce 
Smith, Peter C., 28, e. Jan. 19, 1865; m. 
OnGs 

Spence, James, 24, e. Feb. 15,1865 ; m. 0. c. 

Swain, Othey, 36, e. Feb. 15, 1865 ; m. 0. c¢. 

Swain, Samuel, 24, e. Feb. 15, 1865 ; m. o. c. 

Taylor, Ed. Y., 39, e. Feb. 14, 1865; m. 
One, ; 

Taylor, Melville C, 31, e. Feb. 14, 1865; 
pi, (Oe, Oe 

Taylor, Richard, 37, e. Feb. 2, 1865; m. 
One, 

Thomas, Wm. H., 35, e. Feb. 
M0). C; 

Todd, Geo. W., 88, e. Feb. 14, 1865; m. 
On Ge 
VanFossen, Jacob, 26,e. Feb. 


99 


ay 


1865 ; 


15, 1865 ; m. 


0. ¢, 

Westfield, Matthias, 18, e. Feb. 2, 1865; 
Hin OC 

Wilson, William, 21, e. Jan. 20, 1865; m. 
0. ¢. 


18 


Miscetianrous Lis. 


Besides the companies of which 
mention has already been made, 
there were others containing Noble 
County men; but as they had but 
few representatives from this county 
the same classification is impracti- 
cable. When not otherwise desig- 
nated those included in the list were 
members of infantry regiments. 


Company B, 9ru O. V. C. 


Mustered in Oct. 15, 1862, at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, for three years. 

Mustered out July 20, 1865, at 
Lexington, N. C. 


SERGEANT. 


Jno. W. Morrison, 38, e. Nov. 6, 1862; 
Ihe ON Ce 
CORPORAL. 
Jno. M. Hutchinson, 22, e. Oct. 28, 1862; 
Tete Ce 
WAGONER. } 
Wm. M. Wilson, 19, e. Oct. 27, 1862; m. 
0. Ch 
PRIVATES. 
Churcb, James, no record found. 
Deveraux, Thomas, no record found. 
Frakes, Rees, 18, e. March 27, 1863; m. 
OmGs 
King, Amfck, 25, e. Oct. 17, 1862; capt. 
March 10, 1865; m. 0. c. 
Larrick, William, no record found. 
Moore, John, 18,e. Oct. 11, 1864; m. 0. ¢. 
Mercer, Joseph, 38, e. Nov. 6, 1862 ; m.o. ¢. 
Rownds, Rob. M., 18, e. Jan. 9, 1863; m. 
O..Cs 
Petty, Orange L., 18, e. Dec. 15, 1863; m. 
Op Co 
Ahrendts, Henry, Co. K, 27 O. V.1., e. 
1861; died in service. 
Archer, Vincent, Co. G, 66 O. V.I., e. 
1864; m. 0. 1864. 
Archer, Elisha, Co. G, 66 O. V. I., e. 
1864; m. o. 1864. 
Bell, Joseph, Co. D, 63 O. V. I. 
Brown, Eber, Co. D, 90. V. C. 
Brown, William, Co. D, 9 O. V. C. 
Bond, Isaac, 
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Briggs, James, Co. DL TAn Op eVicn be 

Cummings, W. H., Co. E, 880. V. Ji 

Dye, William A., Co. L, O. V. C., e. 1865; 
m. o. 1865. 

Davis, Hiram J., Co. I, 62 0. V.I. 

Drake, Benjamin, Co. I, 1170. V. I. 

Daily, Smith J., Co. E, 61 W.Va. Ics wa: 
at Antietam. 

Duffy, Parker, Co. E, 61 W.Va. I. 

De Long, Charles F., Co. D, 740. V. I. 

Davis, Levi H., Co. G, 360. V. I. 

Elder, James A., Co. H, 1220. V.L, e. 
Sept. 1862; wd. at battle of the Wilderness; 
m. o. 1865. 

Engle Henry, Co. M,9 0. V. C. 

Fogle, Elisha. 

Hughes, Aaron, Co. F, 36 Ind. I. 

Hei.lesheimer, H. W., lieut. Co. E, 61 
Were Viale 

Harris, David M., Co. G, 66 O. V., e. 1864; 
m. o. 1864. 

Hupp, Louis V., Co. I, 62 O. V. I. and Co. 
G, 176 M. O. C. 

Jones, Jos. W., Co. E, O. VY. I.,e. July, 
1868; wd. at battle of Perrysburg, Oct. 8, 
1863; pro. to sergt;. to second lieut. 

Johnson, Thomas, Co. G, 270. V.I., e. 
July, 1861; wd. at Big Shanty, Ga. 

Kraps, J. W., surgeon7 O. V. C. 

Morris; Dente. Conek: 9) OVE C,. 

Mercer, John W., Co. G, 270. V.I.,e. 
July, 1861; m. o. 1866; vet.. 

Marquis, Samuel B., Co. EH, 14 Tl. I., e. 
June, 1861; m. o. 1862. 

Moore, Henry, Co. G, 660. V.I., e. 1864; 
m. 0. 1864. 

Merry, A. J., e. 1864, Co. G, 176; died at 
home, June, 1865. 

McGlaskey, John, Co. G, 66 O. V. Le. 
1864; m. o. 1864. 

Newton, John D. B., Co. B, 68 e. Feb., 
1862; m. o. July, 1865, vet. 

Neptune, John E., Co. —, 92, e. 1862; 
died in 1863 at Carthage, Tenn. 

Parks, Robert, e. 1862; m. 0. 1863. 

Parks, T. J.,e. 1861; wd. at Shiloh; m. o. 
1868. 

Peters, James M.,9 O. V. C., e. 1862; killed 
near Raleigh, N. C., 1865. 

Reed, Edward, 27 0. V. I. 

Shafer, William J., Co. H, 250. V I.,e. 
Sept., 1864; wounded at Franklin, Tenn., 
Nov., 1864, and taken prisoner; lost leg; dis. 


from hospital at Nashville, Tenn., June, 
1865. 

Sullivan, William A., Co. I, 250. V. I., 
e. June, 1861; died.at Cheats Mt.,Va., Nov. 1. 

Sullivan, Augustine §., Co. A, 920. V.1., 
e. June, 1861; dis. for physical disability 
May, 1863. 

Tuttle, Ezra, Co. B, 770. V. I1., e. Aug., 
1862; m. o. 1863. 

Sill, George, Co. H, 62 0. V. I. 

Steed, Robert, Co. H, 62 0. V. I. 

Lockmiller, Perry, Co. D, 90. V. C. 

Wiley, Parish, Co. D,9 0. V. C. 

Wilson, William, Co. B, 700. V. C. 

Webber; Enoch f., Co. A, 1610. V.1I., 
e. 1864; m. 0. e. t. Ss. 

Wiley, George T., Co. K, 620. YV.I.,e. 
Sept., 1864; m.o. June, 1865. 

Walters, Peter J., Co. I, 1H. A., e. June, 
1868; m. o. 1865. 

Winters, David, Co. D, 5 Pa. Cav., e. 
1864; m. o. 1865. 

Racey, Arthur W., Co. EH, 14 Ill. 

Yoho, Patrick, Co. E, 161 W. Va. I. 

Watson, Justus F., Co. D,9 0. V. C. 

Mitchell, Thomas, Battery K, 10.1. A. 

Farris, Jerre F., Battery K,10. L. A. 


22p Barrmry, Onto Lieut ARTILLERY. 

Mustered in April 10, 1863, at 
Camp Chase, Ohio. Mustered out 
July 13, 1865, at Camp Chase, Ohio. 


PRIVATES. 


Eakin, David C., 42, e. Sept. 21, 1864; m. 
0. 

Evans, William L., 18, e. July 5, 1863; m. 
o. May 8, 1865, at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Gebhart, Samuel H., 19, e. July 5, 1863; 
m. 0. ¢c. 

Grandon, George W., 21, e. Nov. 15, 1862; 
Ms On C- 

Headly, Isaac W., 18, e. July 6, 1868; m. 
Omer 

Mercer, Jacob, 18, e. July 5, 1868; m. o. ec. 

McKee, Isaac E., 18, e. Feb. 22, 1864; m. 
Ox (Ck 

Ogle, Charles, 18, e. Feb. 22, 1864; m. 
Oe. 

Ogle, David N., 21, e. Sept. 21, 1864; m. 
0. C. 

Patterson, George, 18, e. July 6, 1863; m. 
Of; Gk 
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Patterson, Jesse, 36, e. July 6, 1863; m. 
0. C. 

Rinehart, George B., 18, e. July 5, 1863; 
I Ones 

Simmons, Thomas N_, 18, e. July 18, 1863; 
died March 18, 1864, in rebel prison at Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Still, J. Wesley, 19, e. Feb. 22, 1864; m. 
One. 

Thorla, Silas, 18, e. July 6, 1863; m. 0. ¢. 

Willey, Henry, 32, e. Sept. 24, 1864; m. 
O. CG: 

Willey, Sylvester, 29, e. Sept. 24, 1864; m. 
One: 

Yeriam, Frederick, 27, e. Sept. 24, 1864; 
MOC 


Company F, 63p O. V. I. 


John Caldwell, 24, e. Nov. 20, 1861; m. o. 
Nov. 11, 1864, e. t. s. 

D. W. Davis, 30, e. Nov. 20, 1861; died at 
home May 16, 1864. 

Charles Dyer, no record found. 

Benjamin Dyer, 22, e. Nov. 16, 1861; dis. 
Feb. 6, 1865, s. c. d. 

Hebron Dyer, no record found. 

Jobn Eicher, 52, e. Nov. 28, 1861; trans. 
to v. r. c. April 28, 1864. 

Jobn Glidden, no record found. 

Simon Glidden, —, e. Oct. 10, 1861; dis. 


Abel Hutchins, 23, e. Feb. 15, 1864; m. 
Onc: 

Charles J. Knott, 26, e. Nov. 1, 1861; m. 
On C2 

David Martin, —, e. Feb. 
Onc: 

William P. Reed, corpl., 29, e. Nov. 21, 
TSGLwmM:., OCs; Vel. 

Thomas Stockwell, 38, e. Oct. 10, 1861; 
dis. Sept. 20, 1865; 0. s. c. d. 

Benjamin A. Tilton, corpl., 22, e. Nov. 20, 
1861; m. 0. c.; vet. 

Samuel N. Tilton, 23, e. Feb. 15, 1864; m. 
Ome. 

Silas Thorla, no record found. 


10, 1864; m. 


Tuer Hosxkinsvitte REBELLION. 

The early part of the year 1868 
was the glooiniest period of the war. 
Distrust and doubt filled the public 
mind; loss and suffering had long 


attended the Federal armies, and 
many who at first had been confident 
of a speedy and triumphant victory 
for the Union cause, now began to 
waver and adopt the opinions of 
those favoring peace at any price. 
This sentiment was strengthened 
and fostered by the busy tongues of 
ambitious, stay-at-home orators, who, 
in Ohio as elsewhere, sought to take 
advantage of the situation and pose 
as leaders of public opinion. In 
Ohio the year is memorable for its 
exciting political campaign, in 
which C. L. Vallandigham, whose 
public utterances had caused his 
arrest and banishment from the 
North, was one of the candidates 
for the office of governor; also for 
organized resistance to the govern- 
ment, which was attempted in three 
instances —in Noble, Montgomery 
and Holmes Counties. The arrest of 
Vallandigham in May 18638, in Day- 
ton, led to disturbances on account 
of which martial law was proclaimed 
in Montgomery County. The Holmes 
County outbreak was occasioned by 
an attempt to resist the draft. The 
Noble County “rebellion”—the only 
disgraceful blot upon the inilitary 
record of the county—preceded all 
the other occurrences mentioned, 
taking place several weeks before 
the arrest of Vallandigham. The 
following account of the affair is 
gleaned from Whitelaw Reid’s “ Ohio 
in the War,” the names of the par- 
ticipants in the rebellion being sup- 
pressed : 

In February 1863, Flamen Ball, 
then United States district attorney 
for Southern Ohio, came into pos- 
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session of a letter written by a 
school-teacher in Hoskinsville to a 
private soldier in Company G, 
Seventy-eighth Ohio Volunteer Tn- 
fantry, in which he denounced the 
administration, expressed opposition 
to the war, and advised the soldier 
to desert. The advice was taken, 
and the deserter found refuge and 
concealment near Hoskinsville. 

A deputy United States marshal 
and a corporal’s guard from the One 
Hundred and Fifteenth Regiment, 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, were 
thereupon sent from Cincinnati with 
orders to arrest the deserter and 
his friend who had counseled de- 
sertion. This force returned with 
the report that they had found the 
men they sought under the pro- 
tection of nearly a hundred citizens 
of Hoskinsville and vicinity, armed 
with shot-guns, rifles and muskets, 
and regularly organized and officered. 
“The captain pleasantly proposed to 
the deputy United States marshal 
and squad that they surrender and 
be paroled as prisoners of the 
Southern Confederacy! ” 

March 16, Lieutenant-Colonel East- 
man, post commandant at Cincinnati. 
issued an order to Captain L. T, 
Hake, to report with companies B 
and II, of the One Hundred and 
Fifteenth Ohio, with ten days’ 
rations and forty rounds of ammu- 
nition, to United States Marshal A. 
C. Sands, to serve as his posse in 
making arrests in Noble County. 
They reached Cambridge on the 
evening of the 18th, and were given 
all possible aid and information by 
the inhabitants. Leaving the rail- 


| imprisoned. 
| spiracy were found against ten of 


road and marching across the coun- 
try toward Hoskinsville, they were 
informed while en route that the 
people were still in arms and deter- 
mined to continue their resistance. 
But on their arrival on the afternoon 
of the 20th, they found that the val- 
iant rebels had deserted the village 
and concealed themselves in the 
woods, leaving only a few frightened 
women and children to welcome the 
soldiers. 

The expedition remained three 
days, making arrests and searching 
for those who had been concerned in 
the previous resistance to the deputy 
marshal. Moses D. Hardy made an 
affidavit before United States Com- 
missioner Halliday giving the names 
of sixty-five of those participating 
in the rebellion. Leaving Hoskins- 
ville, the troops marched to Sharon, 
then to Caldwell, and thence to Point 
Pleasant, halting for the night and 
making arrests at each place. Hay- 
ing thus covered the disaffected dis- 
trict, they returned to Cambri(lge, 
where they were welcomed at a pub- 
lic banquet. Subsequently thirty- 
five prisoners, thus arrested, -were 
brought before the United States 
court in Cincinnati, presided over by 
Judges Swayne and Leavitt, and 
arraigned on indictment for obstruct- 
ing process. Nine of the accused 
pleaded guilty and were fined and 
Indictments for con- 


those concerned in the demonstra- 
tion, and three of them were con- 
victed, sentenced and fined $500 
ach. The instigator of the trouble 
—the teacher who had written the 
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letter which. caused the soldier to 
desert—escaped, as did also many 
others, making their way to parts 
unknown. 

“The Noble County Lepublican 

stated that at a meeting held by the 
men engaged in the protection of the 
deserter, resolutions had been passed, 
declaring, first, that they were in 
favor of the Union as it was, and the 
constitution as it is; second, that 
they would oppose all arbitrary ar- 
rests on the part of the Government; 
third, opposition to the enforcement 
of the conscription act; fourth, rec- 
ommending the raising of money by 
contribution for the purchase of 
arms to enable them successfully to 
resist a draft, should another be 
ordered; fifth, the assassination of 
an obnoxious person. 
_ “How these brave words ended 
has been told. Quiet was restored 
in the county, and the healthy infiu- 
ence of the punishments inflicted was 
soon manifest in the tone of the com- 
munity.” 


There is no doubt that the news- | 


paper accounts published at the time 
were full of error and exaggeration. 
The “rebellion” was magnified and 
its extent Over-estimated, so much so, 


in faci, that even now many people | 


in Noble County and elsewhere have 
very erroneous ideas concerning it. 
Mr. Reid’s account of the affair is 
perbaps as correct as could be ex- 
pected. 

One of those concerned in the so- 
called “ rebellion,’ a reputable and 


prominent citizen of Noble Town- 


ship, states his knowledge of the af- 
fair as foliows: 
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“T. W. Brown was not a school 
teacher, but a pupil at Hoskinsville. 
The letter which he wrote was to his 
cousin and never reached him. His 
cousin had reached home before the 
letter arrived at his address. The 
first alleged attempt at an arrest was 
at a spelling school at Hoskinsville. 
Brown was not there. The soldiers 
burst open the door and frightened 
those present who went home with 
reports that soldiers were in search of 
Brown, and that he would be killed 
if found. The next morning, in 
company with some of my neighbors 
I went to Hoskinsville. Arrived there, 
we found several men with guns. 
There was snow on the ground and 
they said they had taken their guns 
to shoot rabbits. More than half of 
those present had no guns. We 
waited around the stores and black-. 
smithshop. Astranger rode through 
on horseback, going north. I didnot 
see him halt or hear him speak to any 
one. This man afterwards proved to 
be the Deputy United States Mar- 
shal. While he was passing a small 
squad of soljiers—about five, as 
nearly as I can remember— were 


| marching armed about three hun- 
_ dred yards distant, along the stream 


east of thetown. Thusended, so far 
as I know, the demonstration at this 
time. I knew of no organization or 
officers. The statement that there 
was an organization and a captain, 
and that they demanded a surrender 
to the Southern Confederacy, con- 
tains not a word oftruth. The news- 
paper extract is likewise fictitious.” 

Our informant also states that he 
can bring many other credible wit- 
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nesses acquainted with the affair, 
who would make oath to the same es- 
sential statements. 


Sotprers’ Reunions. 

Army societies had had their re- 
unions from the days of Washington, 
who organized a society composed 
exclusively of officers of the Revo- 
lution. The Army of the Tennessee 
was formed on that model. It and 
other similar organizations organized 
at the close of the war have always 
had their annual meetings, from 
which all soldiers below the rank of 
second heutenant were rigorously ex- 
cluded. 

J. M. Dalzell issued his call for 
a general national reunion, of all 
ranks of the Union army, to meet 
in Lansing, Mich., March 4, 1872. 
For some reason it was a failure. 

His next call was for one of sim- 
ilar character, to meet in Washington 
City, on the same date of the follow- 
ing year. He had industriously ex- 
ploited his novel departure in the 
daily press, to which he had universal 
entrée, and the rank and file had 
come to understand his idea quite 
thoroughly. But the place chosen 
was a bad one for the experiment, 
and the reunion of 1873 was a fail- 
ure like its predecessor at Lansing. 
Everybody now gave over the proj- 
ect but Mr. Dalzell. 

Even more earnestly than ever‘he 
set about making preparations for 
another reunion on the old plan, and 
accordingly, in 1874, issued his call] 
for a national reunion to be held at 
Caldwell, Ohio, September 15, 1874. 
That place then had about four hun 


dred inhabitants, and but a single 
line ot railway. Mr. Dalzell had 
learned something from repeated 
failure, and this time determined to 
hold his reunion at home, where he 
could control it by the help of his old 
friends. He was the president and 


secretary. The papers of the whole 


North threw open their columns to 
his ready pen, and he spent ‘the most 
of that year in writing up his be- 
loved project. Letters of encourage- 
ment came from near and far, and 
the press editorially commended 
the experiment to its readers in every 
State. It grew in popularity with 
the boys as they came to understand 
it better. Mr. Dalzell easily pro- 
cured the passage of bills by Con- 
gress recognizing it as national, and 
affording it the use of a large number 
of cannon, and any quantity of am- 
munition. General Sherman prom- 
ised to preside. After that all was 
plain sailing. The reunion came off 
in splendid style, in the woods west 
of Caldwell, and Mr. Dalzell was 
happy. 

General Shérman lent it the influ 
ence of his presence, and indorsed 
the idea unequivocally in an address 
of rare powerand eloquence. Almost 
every State was represented, and no 
one estimated the crowd at less than 
25,000. It is still remembered as 
not only the first, but the greatest, 
national soldiers’ reunion ever held, 
though it has often been imitated 
since. 


BIOGRAPHIC. 
Genera Wiiitam H. Enocus, one 
of the most gifted sons of Noble Coun- 
ty, and the only native of the county 
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who attained to the rank of general 
in the late war, is now a prominent 
lawyer and an influential citizen of 
Ironton, Ohio. His parents were 
Henry and Jane (Miller) Enochs. He 
was born near Middleburg, in Noble 
County, March 29, 1842. He was 
reared on his father’s farm ard at- 


tended the common schools in winter 


with the advantage, however, of one 
term at the Ohio University. When 
Fort Sumter was fired upon he was 
a student at the Ohio University, and 
on the 19th of April, 1861, he en- 
listed in Company B, Twenty-second 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry; soon after 
he was promoted to corporal and sent 
to guard the railroad between Mar- 
ietta and Parkersburg, thence to West 
Virginia, participating in the numer- 
ous marches and skirmishes of his 
command, and the battle of Rich 
Mountain. He was promoted to 
fourth sergeant, and in that rank 
was mustered out of the service July 
24,1861. He at once re-enlisted in 
Company K, Fifth West Virginia 
Infantry, an organization composed 
almost wholly of Ohio men. In Oc- 
tober he was elected captain of his 
company, but owing to his youth the 
colonel of the regiment refused to 
recommend him for a captain’s com- 
mission, and he was made first lieu- 
tenant of the company. Wis drill 
and discipline soon attracted the at- 
tention of army officers, and he was 
frequently complimented for the 
manner in which he had brought up 
the company. His regiment was or- 
ganized and camped at Ceredo, West 
Virginia. Rebel regiments were also 
being organized within a few miles 


of its camp, the surrounding country 
swarmed with bushwhackers, and his 
company and regiment was in active. 
service from the time of their enlist- 
ment. In the winter of 1862 the reg- 
iment was ordered to Parkersburg. 
Soon afterward Lieutenant Enochs 
was sent with his company to New 
Creek Station and assigned to the 
command of that outpost. At this 
time there wasa vacancy in the major- 
ship of the regiment, and Lieutenant 
Enochs was recommended by the of- 
ficers of the regiment tor the position, 
but again his youth prevented his pre- 
ferment, and he was promoted to cap- 
tain and assigned to Company E. 
This company soon became the best 


drilled and disciplined company in 


the regiment, and in the spring of 
1862 led the advance at the battle of 
Moorfield, participating in all its 
marches and skirmishes along the 
south branch of the Potomac, includ- 
ing the battle of McDowell, May 8, 
1862. Returning to Moorfield, the 
regiment crossed the mountains with 
the army under Generals Schenck 
and Milroy, striking the rear of the 
Confederate ‘army under Stonewall 
Jackson, where the regiment was en- 
gaged. The Union armies, united 
under General Fremont, followed 
Jackson up the Shenandoah Valley, 
skirmishing and fighting day and 
night until the battle of Cross Keys, 
June 8, 1862, when Jackson crossed 
the river under cover of night, burn- 
ing the bridge behind him; Fremont’s 
army went down the valley. 
Schenck’s division and General Mil- 
roy’s brigade (to which the regiment 
then belonged) marched from Luray 
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Valley across the Blue Ridge and 
joined the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia commanded by General John 
Pope. The division was assigned to 
the Eleventh Corps, then commanded 
by General Franz Sigel. The regi- 
ment participated in numerous skir- 
mishes until the terrible battle of 
Cedar Mountain was fought, which 
was one of the most desperate bat- 
tles of the war. The regiment after- 
ward participated in the battles 
along the Rapidan and Rappahannock 
Rivers, including Freeman’s Ford and 
Sulphur Spring, being under tire 
every day for about twenty days. In 
the first day of the second battle ot 
Manassas, although the junior cap- 
tain of the regiment, Captain Enochs 
was in command. The regiment 
went into the fight near the stone 


house, and in the woods some dis- | 


tance beyond, the regiment fought al- 
most the entire two days of the bat- 
tle over the possession of a railroad 
cut inthe woods. Thecut was taken 
and re-taken, until one fourth of the 
regiment was either killed, wounded 
or missing. 

History has never given the facts 
concerning this battle; the loss and 
disaster to the Union army there has 
never been fully told. The regi- 
ment next participated in the battle 
of Chantilly. In all these marches, 
skirmishes and battles Captain 
Enochs took an active part, being in 
command of either his company or 
the regiment. After the battle of 
Chantilly the regiment, being almost 
entirely destroyed, was ordered to the 
fortifications around Washington to 
obtain shoes and clothing. Soon 


afterwards it was transferred to the 
Kanawha Valley, West Va. In the 
spring of 1863 it was ordered to 
Gauley Bridge~on the Kanawha, 
where it remained the greater por- 
tion of that year, scouting and _ skir- 
mishing through the mountains of 
that country. August 17, 1863, Capt. 
Enochs was commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel of theregiment. May 4, 1864, 
his command broke camp and started 
toward Louisburg, West Va. At 
Meadow Bluffs it joined the army 
under General George Crook, and 
crossed the mountains, destroying 
the railroad and bridges. It joined 
the army under General Hunter at 
Staunton, Va., and under that general 
made the raid upon Lynchburg. In 
its endeavor to get into Lynchburg, 
Colonel Enochs with his regiment 
charged the breast-works but was re- 
pulsed and driven back with heavy 
loss. The Union army was coinpelled 
to ‘retreat to the Kanawha Valley. 
This was one of the longest and hard- 
est raids of the war. It was, as the 
general states it, “days and nights of 
marching, starving and fighting.” The 
regiment remained but a short time 
in the ianawha Valley, when it was 
ordered to Harper’s Ferry and the 
Shenandoah Valley. The army start- 
ed up the valley, fighting the rebels at 
Bunker’s Hill, July 19, 1864, and at 
varter’s Farm, July 20, 1864, and at 
Winchester, July 24. The Union 
army was driven north of the Poto- 
mac River and soon became a part of 
the army under General Sheridan, 
and under him was in the battles near 
Halltown, Va., August 22, 24 and 
24, 1864. At the battle of Berry- 
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ville, September 3, 1864, Colonel 
Enochs’ regiment made a_ brilliant 
charge on a Mississippi brigade of 
four regiments, driving them from 
the field and capturing a number of 
prisoners. At the battle of Win- 
chester, September 19, 1864, Colonel 
Enochs’ regiment was in the front on 
the extreme right of the Union army. 
Shortly after going intothe fight the 
rebels were found behind stone walls 
on the opposite side of a deep slough, 
the regiment waded through and 
charged the rebels, driving them from 
their chosen positions until their for- 
tifications were reached. In this 
charge Colonel Enochs was severely 
wounded when within one hundred 
yards of the fortifications, a ball 
striking him in the head and cutting 
through a heavy felt hat. He was 
supposed to have been instantly 
killed, and was left where he fell. 
During the night he was conducted 
to his regiment, and the next morn- 
ing was again in command, following 


a 


the retreating rebels toward Fisher's 
Hill, which point they had strongly 
fortified. September 22, Colonel 
Enochs’ was given charge of the ad- 
vance, which climbed the mountain 
and got in the rear of their works 
before they were discovered. When 
the signal was given, the whole army 
charged the fortifications, capturing 
most of the enemy’s artillery and 
routing their army. The regiment 
under Colonel Enochs participated in 
numerous other skirmishes up to the 
battle of Cedar Creek. 

For gallant and meritorious serv- | 
ices during this campaign, Colonel 
Enochs was brevetted general, being 


the youngest man of his rank in the 
Army of the Potomac. During this 
service his regiment had become so 
depleted that it was consolidated 
with the Ninth West Virginia, and 
was afterwards known as the First 
West Virginia Veteran Infantry. 
The regiment remained in the valley 
under General Hancock until near the 
close of the war, when it was sent 
to Cumberland, Md.. where Colonel 
Enochs was assigned to the command 
of the department of Maryland, and 
on March 13, 1865, he was commis- 
sioned brigadier-general. General 
Enochs saw much hard service during 
the war, and distinguished himself 
for bravery and gallantry, as is 
shown by his successive promotions. 
His fellow officers speak in the high- 
est terms of his intrepidity, and the 
fact that he commanded a brigade 
at the age of twenty-two years is the 
very highest possible testimony as to 
his superior abilities as a soldier and 
officer. He was mustered out of 
theservice July 24,1865. Hestudied 
law as he could during the war, and 
on being discharged, entered the Cin- 
cinnati Law School, from which he 
graduated in 1867. He began. prac- 
tice in West Virginia, removing in 
the fall of 1868 to Ironton, Ohio, 
where he soon rose to prominence 
and is still in successful practice. 
General Enochs was married in 1875 
to Miss Annis Hamilton. Ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes thus speaks of General 
Enochs : 

“ Brigadier-General William II. 
Enochs served in my command as 
colonel of the Fifth Virginia Infan- 
try, and after the re-enlistment of 
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the regiment and its consolidation 
with the Ninth Virginia as colonel of 
the First West Virginia Veteran In- 
fantry — that being the title, as I re- 
call it, of the consolidated veteran 
regiment. Of course I knew him 
intimately as a soldier and'as a regi- 
mental commander. He was con- 
spicuous and a man of mark always. 
His courage, promptness and energy 
were extraordinary. He was faith- 
ful, cheerful and hopeful. His dili- 
gence was great, and bis ability and 
skill in managing and taking care of 


his regiment were rarely equaled. 


If called upon to give his distinguish- 
ing merits as a soldier, I should say 
force, energy, intrepidity. I have 
often said that the old Kanawha Di- 
vision could make its fastest and 
longest march in a day with an en- 
emy in front, trying to retard and 
obstruct, and with Colonel Enochs 
and his regiment in the advance 
clearing the way. His military 
record is in all respects honorable 
and bright. In the language of the 
old iron-clad oath, “it is a pleasure 
to commend his soldierly qualities, 
without any mental reservation 
whatever.” General I. H. Duval, of 
Wheeling, speaks of General Enochs 
as follows: 

“T first met General W. H. Enochs 
early in the war in the Kanawha 
Valley, West Virginia. I think he 
was at that time major of the Fifth 
West Virginia Kegiment. I was very 
favorably impressed with him at 
sight, and soon discovered that he 
was a remarkable man for his age. 
We were intimately associated dur- 
ing the war, and I can safely say 


that I did not meet an officer dur- 
ing that time in whom I had more 
confidence. He was brave, daring 
and efficient, always ready for what- 
ever duties were required of him. 
Later in the war his regiment and 
mine were consolidated and formed, 
the First Veteran Regiment of West 
Virginia. I was retained as Colonel, 
and General Enochs was the lieuten- 
ant-colonel. I was proud of the as- 
sociation, feeling that I had an offi- 
cer upon whom I could rely under 
all circumstances. Soon after the 
consolidation he was promoted to 
the coloneley of his regiment. At 
the head of the regiment he dis- 
tinguished himself on all occasions, 
wherever he fought, and I think 
commanded one of the grandest regi- 
ments I eversaw. It was thorough- 
ly drilled and disciplined.” 

GENERAL Cuartes 8. SARGEANT Was 
born in Morristown, N. J., Septem- 
ber 5, 1839. At the age of eighteen 
he entered the service as private in 
the First United States Mounted 
Rifles, and at the breaking out of the 
war was stationed at the St. Louis 
arsenal, at St. Louis, Mo. In 1861 
he entered the volunteer service as 
sargeant of Co. G, First Missouri In- 
fantry, a three months’ organization, 
and shortly after was promoted to 
second-lieutenant of the company. 
Upon the re-organization of the regi- 
ment for the three years’ service, he 
was again commissioned second-licu- 
tenant. [is command was engaged 
in the capture of Camp Jackson, at 
St. Louis, Mo. This is now regarded 
as one of the important events in 
the history of the Rebellion, as it 
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placed the city in the possession of 
the Union army. He wasin the fight 
at Boonville, which was the first en- 
gagement in’ the West. August 10 
the regiment was engaged under 
General Lyon at the battle of Wil- 
son’s Creek. General Lyon was 
killed and Captain Cavender seriously 


wounded, thus devolving the com- , 


mand of company upon Lieutenant 
Sargeant. In September of 1861, the 
regiment was again re-organized as 
the First Missouri Light Artillery, 
and he was commissioned first-lieu- 
tenant, and assigned to Company H. 
With this command he remained until 
he was detailed as aide-de camp on the 
staff of General Schofield. March 
27, 1862, he was promoted to a cap- 
taincy and placed in command of 
Jompany I, First Missouri Light 
Artillery. This battery was brig- 
aded with the Second Division of the 
Army of the Tennessee, and was 
engaged in the battles of Shiloh and 
the siege at Corinth. August 31, 
1862, he resigned his commission to 
accept promotion to major and as- 
sistant adjutant-general, and was 
assigned to duty on the staff of Gen- 
eral Schofield. December 4, 1862, he 
was promoted to the lieutenant-colo- 
nelecy of the Eighteenth Missouri 
Infantry, and to colonel August 15, 
1864. The regiment was in all the 
battles of the Atlanta campaign, 
Colonel Sargeant being in coinmand 
of the regiment. At the battle of 
Atlanta, July 22, 1863, his command 
held a position on the extreme right 
of Fuller’s division, and were hotly 
engaged in repulsing the terrific at- 
tacks of a division of the enemy 


under General Walker, in one of 
which the Confederate commander 
was killed. In this engagement Col- 
onel Sargeant distinguished himself 
by the able manner in which he 
commanded his regiment. He was 
with Sherinan in “The March to the 
Sea,” and the advance through the 
Carolinas. His regiment took a 
prominent part in the battle of Ben- 
tonville, N. C., in which Movwer’s 
division gained the rear of the rebel 
army and forced the evacuation of 
their lines of intrenchment. With 
his command he participated in the 
closing events of the war, and the 
grand review at Washington, D.C, 
in May of 1865, after which the 
regiment was ordered to St. Louis, 
where it was mustered out of the 
service, in July of 1865. 

March 13, 1865, he was brevetted 
brigadier-general United States vol- 
unteers, for “gallant and _ efficient 
services during the war.” 

Lack of space prevents a detailed 
statement of the service of General 
Sargeant. For the greater portion 
of the time he was connected with 
the Army of the Tennessee, and par- 
ticipated in all the notable battles in 
which it was engaged. His success- 
ive promotions (from a priyate to 
that of brigadier-general) is all the 
evidence required to show his record 
as a soldier. At the close of the war 
he engaged in the commission busi- 
ness at St. Louis, Mo.; thence to Jowa 
and to Caldwell, in 1870, where be is 
now engaged in the produce business. 
Is a prominent member of the Grand 


| Army of the Republic. 


In April 8, 1874, he was married 
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to Miss Anna Keeler, of Muscatine, 
Iowa. They have three children liv- 
ing, Stella, Fanny and Florence. 
Coronet Harmon Wirson was born 
near Cadiz, Ohio, March 45, 1840. 
When thirteen years of age he en- 
tered the manual labor school at 
Albany, Ohio, where for two years 
he supported himself by his labor 
mornings and evenings, at eight 
cents per hour. At the age of fif- 
teen he began teaching winter terms 
of school in Noble County, using his 
earnings to defray his experises in 


summer at the Ohio University. In- 


the spring of 1861 he took his salary 
for the preceding winter and invested 
in an outfit to bore for oil on Duck 
Creek. Failing in this enterprise, he 
returned to the school room. At the 
expiration of the first month, after 


the dismissal of his school in the. 


evening, he wrote upon the black- 
board, “Gone to the war.” That 
night he walked to Suminerfield, and 
enlisted in Oaptain John Moseley’s 
company (I, Twenty-fifth Infantry). 
Upon the organization of the com- 
pany he was made corporal. De- 
cember 7, 1861, he was promoted to 
second leutenant, and assigned. to 
the Seventy-ninth. When this regi- 
ment was consolidated with the Sev- 
enty-fifth he was transferred to the 
Twentieth, and became tirst  lieu- 
tenant of Company I. February 11, 
1862, he was made the adjutant of 
the regiment; October 5, 1862, pro- 
moted to captain of Company F, and 
to major, January 6, 1865; January 
11, 1865, to lieutenant-colonel; to 
colonel June 20, 1865; was inustered 
out July 15, 1865. Colonel Wilson 


served with the Twenty-fifth in the 
West Virginia campaign of 1861. 
He was with the Twentieth at Fort 
Donelson, Shiloh, and Vicksburg, 
and was with Sherman on “ The 
March to the Sea,” and after the bat- 
tle at Atlanta was in command of 
the regiment. After the close of the 
war he studied law with Attorney- 
General James Murray, at Sidney, 
Ohio, where he is now engaged in 
the practice of his profession. 
CotoneL Francois M. SaaxLEr.— 
The people of Noble County takea 
just pride and evidence a commenda- 
ble interest in the perpetuation of 
the names and records of her brave 
boys, who for four long weary years 
fought for the maintenance of the 
patriotic principles taught them by 
their fathers. Among the number 
entitled to special mention in this 
chapter, is Colonel Francis M. Shak- 
lee. He was born near Moscow 
Mills, Morgan County, Ohio, August 
30, 1828. Here his youth was passed 
attending school and learning the 
trade of millwright, that being his 
father’s vocatjon. In 1850. he en- 
tered the Meadville, Pa., college, be- 
ing the first student from Noble 
County. In 1852 he left college to 
try his fortunes in the gold fields of 
California. His journey there, which 
occupied seven months, was one of 
adventure. He visited the Sandwich 
Islands, and made quite an extended 
trip into Mexico. Arriving in Cali- 
fornia, he first engaged in mining, 
but not meeting with desired suc- 


| cess he turned his attention to ranch- 


ing, in which he was engaged for two 
years. In 1857 he returned to IIli- 
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nois, whither his parents had immi- 
grated in 1853. Two years later he 
returned to Noble County and began 


teaching, which he followed success- 
fully until June 26, 1861, when he’ 


enlisted in Company I, Twenty-fifth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and upon 
the organization of the regiment 
was given the position of corporal. 
He was with the regiment until some 
time after, the death of Captain 
John MoSeley, when he received 
from’ Governor Todd a recruiting 
commission. Returning to Noble 
County, he enlisted in Company I, 
Twentieth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and was coinmissioned its captain. 
He joined the regiment at Cincin- 
nati, where he taught his company 
the rudiments of a military educa- 
tion, and from there was ordered to 
join the army in front of Fort Don- 
elson. After the battle the captain 
was detailed to guard 1,000 prison- 
ers, whom he-conveyed to St. Louis, 
Mo. Fearing that an attempt to 
rescue them would be made by the 
rebel element of the city, he took 
them to Bloody Island, where his 
command remained for three weeks. 
Their sufferings were great, owing to 
the inclement weather and the inade- 
quate provisions for comfort. April 


6, 1862, his regiment was engaged in | 


the battle of Pittsburgh Landing. 
On the second day of the fight his 
company made a gallant charge, 
gaining possession of one of the 
Union hospitals, which had _ been 
captured by the Confederates, and 
rescuing a body of Union prisoners, 
in the evening of the same day he 
was sent with a detail of 100 men to 


fill a vacancy in the picket line. In 
posting his men he got beyond the 
lines, and making a mistake in the 
countersign it was with some diffi- 
culty that he established his identity. 
After this battle his regiment was — 
for some time engaged in guarding 
the base of supplies. During this 
time he signalized his thirty-fourth 
birthday by gallantry in the battle 
of Bolivar, where Armstrong’s cav- 
alry of fifteen regiments were re- 
pulsed and routed. From this time 
he was with Logan’s division and 
participated in all its battles and 
skirmishes. On the 12th of May the 


Twentieth deployed in advance of 


the Seventeenth Corps, Colonel 
Shaklee commanding the skirmishers 
of General Logan’s division. The 
regiment participated in the battle 
of Champion Hills, and were placed 
undcr such severe fire that it was 
dangerous for a staff officer to ap- 
proach with orders. Crossing the 
Big Black, his regiment reached the 
rear of Vicksburg, and acted as sup- 
port to the assaulting party on the 
21st of May. June 4 Colonel Shak- 
lee took command of the régiment, 
which position he filled with credit 
afterwards. In January of 1864 the 
regiment re-enlisted, and returned to 
their homes on veteran furloughs. 
During this time he received his 
commission as major. In April he 
returned to his regiment. In the 
battle of Atlanta he had his horse 
shot from under him, and was in- 
jured by explosion of a shell. 

The regiment left Atlanta with 
Sherman's army, but was detached 
on the 19th of December at Marietta, 
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Ga., there the colonel was detailed to 
conduct eighty men, whose terms of 
enlistment had expired, to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., to be mustered out. 
At that time that section was over- 
run with Mosby’s guerrillas. Com- 
ing up to the rear guard of the Four- 
teenth Corps, in command of Gen- 
eral Davis, he learned that the guer- 
rillas were harassing our men and 
that further advance was exceed- 
ingly dangerous. He called upon 
General Davis, who advised him to 
halt. The colonel, upon consulta- 
tion with the men, decided to make 
the attempt. As soon as he had left 
the protection of the rear guard he 
directed his men to cut sticks, which 
they carried to represent muskets, 
their arms having been taken from 
them on leaving the regiment. At 
Kingston they came upon a force of 
rebel cavalry. The colonel imme- 
diately «deployed his men as skir 
mishers, and giving his commands in 
a loud voice, convinced the rebels 
that it was the advanced line of a 
heavy force. The rebels retreated, 
and he ordered his men to charge, 
and pursued them for eight miles, 
when he learned that they had gone 
into camp. By taking a devious 
course he got in the advance, and at 
midnight they went into camp. This 
illustration is given to show that 
while possessing other qualifications 
of an officer, he was not lacking in 
expedients. At this time his health 
had become so impaired that he ten- 
dered his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted November 25, 1864. Jan- 
uary, 1865, he was brevetted lieuten- 
ant-colonel for ‘meritorious  ser- 


vices.” After resigning his commis- 
sion he returned to Middleburg, and 
engaged in merchandizing until 1869, 
when he began milling, in which he - 
is now engaged. April, 1864, he was 
married to Miss Margaret, daughter 
of Alfred Ogle. She died in Feb- 
ruary of 1877, and in December fol- 
lowing hé was married to Miss 
Frances Simmerman. Four children 
were the result of the first marriage 
— Alfred O., Norville E, Mattie S., 
and Bertha M. In closing this biog- 
raphy, it is but just to say that the 
career of Colonel Shaklee, both’as a 
citizen and soldier, is an unspotted 
one, and that he is entitled to a 
prominent. position among the offi- 
cers from Noble County. He wasa 


rigid disciplinarian, and still retained 


the confidence and esteem of his 
command. He was regarded by his 
superior officers as not only. brave 
and daring, but entirely trustworthy. 

CotonEL Joan C. Paxton was born 
in Gettysburg, Pa., Feb. 22, 1824, and 
died in Marietta, Ohio, Feb. 28, 1881. 
He began life for himself at the age 
of ten years , Hecame to Ohio at an 
early age, and for some years was 
engaged in the mercantile business 
at Sharon, where he remained until 
his removal to Marietta in 1853. In 
1845 he wedded Agnes, daughter of 
Alexander Greenlee, one of the pio- 
neers of Olive Township. They had 
five children, of whom three survive 
— Augusta J., wife of M. W. Down- 
ing, an oil operator at Dexter City ; 
Mary A., wife of D. C. Blondin, of 
Nebraska, and Margaret H., wife of 
Dr. A. E. Osborne, Santa Clara, Cal. 
In 1857 he married Sophia L. Reed, 
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a native of Pennsylvania, who is still 
living. Mr. Paxton was a man of 
strong talent, ready wit and gener- 
ous nature. Iie was in Louisiana in 
1860, when the vote was carried to 
tear down the old flag upon the cap- 
itol, and witnessed the raising of the 
first rebel flag in that State. He has- 
tened north and was soon enlisted 
for the great contest. He served in 
the Eighteenth Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry as quartermaster for a term of 
three months, and at its expiration 
in August, 1861, returned to Mari- 
etta and recruited a regiment from 


the border counties of Ohio, which 


éntered the service as the Second 
Virginia Cavalry. He was commis- 
sioned heutenant-colonel of the regi- 
ment, Sept. 16, 1861, and on the 
resignation of Colonel William M. 
Bolles, was made colonel July 18, 
1862. He proved a bold, persevering 
and dashing leader, and was spoken 
of in the highest terms by his fellow 
officers and his command. He left 
the service in 1868, and after the war 
ended was heartily in favor of “ bury- 
ing the past.” 

Caprains WiiuaM L., Joun M. anp 
H. H. Mosersy.—Captain William 
L. Moseley was born in Barnesville, 
Belmont County, Oct. 23, 1826. The 
following year the family removed 
to Summerfield, where they found 
but one family —that of James W. 
Shankland. Here the elder Moseley 
resided-until 1839, when he removed 
to a farm in the immediate vicinity. 
He removed to Enoch in 1848, and 
died in Cambridge in 1880. He kept 
a hotel in Caldwell for quite a time, 
and was extensively known as a man 


‘paigns. 


of strict integrity and great energy. 
He had a family of seven children, 
of whom only three are now living 
—W. L, H. H. and Martha M. 
(Askey). In 1846 William L. was 
married to Miss Jane, daughter of 
James Hesson, one of the pioneers of 
Enoch Township, and son after set- 
tled in Middleburg, where he fol- 
lowed his trade— that of a carpenter 
—until 1862, when he received from 
Governor Todd a recruiting commis- 
sion. In company with Colonel Teet- 
ers he enlisted in Company H, One 


‘Hundred and Sixteenth Regiment. 


He was mustered into the service as. 
second lieutenant. The regiment 
was attached to the command of 
General Crook’s, and did service in 
West Virginia and the Valley cam- 
The captain was. with his 
company in all the battles and skir- 
mishes in which it was engaged until 
the battle of Opequan, where he was 
severely wounded. Soon after he 
was promoted to first lieutenant 
and to captain in February, 1564. 
He was in command of a company, 
however, during the campaigns of 
1864. One noteworthy fact in con- 
nection with the military history of 
this family is that there were but 
three sons, and that all were in com- 
mand of Noble County organizations. 
John M. was captain of the first com- 
pany that went from Noble County 
(J, 25th). He died at Cheat Moun- 
tain,in 1861. Had he lived he would 
no doubt have distinguished himself, 
as he was a brave officer. Henry 
was sergeant of thesame company, 
and after the death of his brother 
took command. He was taken pris- 
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oner at Gettysburg on the first day 
of that battle, and confined in Lib- 
bey; thence removed to Charleston, 
S. C., where, with other officers, he 
was placed under the fire of Union 
war vessels during the siege. From 
Charleston he was removed to Mil- 
len, Ga. Here he attempted his es- 
cape. In company with Lieutenant 
Roach and a captain of a battery, 
they passed through almost incredi- 
ble hardships, and when sv near 
Sherman’s army that they could hear 
the bugle calls, they were recaptured 
and taken to Columbia, 8. C. Twice 
again he made the effort to escape. 
On one occasion he got his comrades 
to bury him in the sand just previous 
to the removal of the prisoners, but 
through the perfidy of an Illinois 
captain, his hiding place was_ re- 
vealed, and he was again closely 
guarded. His last attempt — which 
was successful—was made while 
they were being taken to Charlotts- 
ville. The train stopped inaswamp; 
he jumped from the train, took to 
the swamp, and through the kind- 
ness of a negro was concealed and 
cared for until the arrival of Sher- 
man’s army.. He was a prisoner. for 
twenty-one months. He now resides 
in Orville, Wayne County. After 
the close of the war William LI. re- 
turned to his home, and in 1870 was 
elected treasurer of the county, and 
in 1872 was reelected. He served 
the people with credit. During 
Hayes’ administration he was ap- 
pointed to a position in the Navy 
Department, where he remained 
three years. He now resides upon a 
farm near Dexter City. Asa soldier, 


deep religious convictions. 


official and citizen, Captain Moseley 
has met all the requirements of each 
position. Throughout the county he 
is known as one of its valued citizens 
and a gentleman of unimpeachable 
character. 

Caprain Josepuy Purkry was born 
in Sharon, Noble County, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1836. He came of a robust 
German family, noted for their 
streneth, indomitable courage, and 
In the 
early days they built a church and 
school-house of logs, which for nearly 
a. century was known by their name. 

Captain Purkey here resided until 
1850, when he removed with his par- 
ents to lowa, where the elder Purkey 
died of cholera, devolving the care of 
his widowed mother and his younger 
brothers and sisters upon himself. 
Kager for education, and seeing no 
prospect for it in the West, he re- 
turned to Ohio with the family, and 
settling upon a farm undertook the 
support of his almost helpless charge 
and the acquisition of the rudiments 
of an education. In 1856 he entered 
Sharon College, and there remained 
as a student, alternately teaching, 
laboring on the farm, and attending 
college until August 12, 1862, when 
he enlisted in Company H, One Hun- 
dred and Sixteenth, Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and was chosen orderly 
sergeant of the company, the duties 
of which office he discharged with 
satisfaction of his officers until the 
battle of Piedmont, Va., where he 


was severely wounded, taken prison- 


er, and started off for Andersonville. 
While passing through North Caro- 
lina he was again severely wounded 
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while endeavoring to effect his 
escape. He was re-captured, and 
confined in Andersonville for eight 
weary months. He finally succeeded 
in eluding the vigilance of the guards, 
made good his escape and returned 
to the Union army, more dead than. 
alive. 

After recuperating his health at 
home he returned to his command 
with the rank of second lieutenant, 
and took part in the final struggle 
which culminated in Lee’s surrender 
at Appomattox. Soon after, he was 
made first lieutenant and brevet cap- 
tain for “gallant conduct in the 
field.””. He was a brave soldier, and 
Wears his scars and promotions with 
becoming modesty to this day. In 
October, of 1862, during a short 
absence from his regiment, he mar- 
ried Miss Augusta, daughter of James 
Canaday, of the old Globe Hotel, 
where he was a guest in his college 
days, and where their courtship 
ripened into love. The union has 
been indeed a happy one, surrounded 
by an interesting group of intelligent 
children, in whom Captain Purkey 
takes pardonable pride. 

Returning home at the close of the 
war, he commenced the study of the 
law with the Hon. W. H. Frazier. 
After his admission to the bar he 
removed to Cumberland, Ohio, where 
for the past eighteen years he has 
prosecuted his profession with suc- 
cess, at the same time managing large 
agricultural interests and holding the 
humble but honorable office of justice 
of the peace. 

A good scholar, a brave soldier, a 
successful lawyer and magistrate; a 

19 


genuine gentleman of the old school, 
respected and trusted by all who 
know him, the life of Captain Purkey 
furnishes to the young another ex- 
ample so frequently seen in American 
life of what industry and pluck will 
accomplish without regard to- the 
adverse circumstances of early life. 
Caprain I. C. Puittres was born 
in West Virginia, April 5, 1837. In 
1844 the family moved to Guernsey 
County, Ohio, and the following 
year came to what is now Noble 
County. Huis youth ana early man- 
hood were spent upon the farm 
and as clerk in a dry goods store. 
August 13, 1861, he enlisted in Com- 
pany EK, Thirty-sixth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and upon the organization 
of the regiment was made orderly 
sergeant. He participated in the 
numerous scouts and skirmishes of 
the regiment during the winter of 


‘1861 and 1862; was in, the battle 


of Louisburgh, and accompanied his 
command when ordered east to rein- 
force General Pope. He was pres- 
ent at the second battle of Manassas, 
and was engaged in the battle of 
South Mountain and Antietam. The 
regiment was then ordered to: join 


General Rosecrans, at Nashville, 
Tenn. January 18, 1883, he was 
promoted to second. lieutenant 


and transferred to Company F, 
which he commanded at the battles 
of Chickamauga and Mission Ridge. 
At the latter engagement his regi- 
ment formed a part of the column 
which stormed the Ridge. During 
the fight some of the enemy’s artil- 
lery was being drawn down the 
eastern slope of the Ridge. Captain 
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Phillips with a squad captured the 
guns and drew them back to posi- 
tion. After this battle the regiment 
veteranized and returned home on a 
furlough, at the expiration of which 
they returned to West Virginia, and 
on the 9th of May fought the battle 
of Cloyd Mountain, Phillips being 
in command of his company. 

He joined General Hunter at 
Staunton, Va., and participated in 
the assault upon the outworks of 
Lynchburg and endured the suffer- 
ings of that disastrous retreat to the 
Kanawha Valley. The command 
were compelled to march day and 
night without sleep or rations for 
more than one hundred miles, and 
were harassed by the enemy’s cav- 
alry until the mountain passes were 
reached. 

July 24, 1864, the battle of Kerns- 
town was fought, Company F losing 
twenty-two men of sixty-one who 
went into the fight. September 3, 
1864, the battle of Berryville was 
fought. In this engagement Cap- 
tain Phillips was severely wounded. 
December 30, 1864, he was promoted 
to first lieutenant, and to captain 
January 20, 1865. His wounds in- 
capacitated him for active service 
and he was honorably discharged by 
order of the War Department, Jan. 
23, 1865. 

During the time Captain Phillips 
was a member of the regiment he 
participated in fifty-two battles and 
skirmishes, never missing a march 
nor an engagement. After his re- 
turn from the service the captain 
engaged in merchandising in Sum- 
merfield, where he remained until his 


removal to Caldwell, in 1880. In 
1870 he married Miss Ella, daugh- 
ter of Stephen. Wilson. 

Captain Wiiuiam T. BrepENHARN, 
merchant, of Harriettsville, is among 
the leading business men of the 
county. He was born in Batesville, 
Noble County, in 1840. In his boy- 
hood he acted as a clerk in a store at 
Louisville, Monroe County. August 
11, 1862, he enlisted as a private in 
Company C, One Hundred and Six- 
teenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry 
(Captain Arcknoe), and served until 
discharged by order of the War De- 
partment, June 11, 1865. Entering 
as a private, he was chosen orderly 
sergeant ; promoted second lieuten- 
ant June 15, 1863; promoted first 
lieutenant January 12, 1865; and 
“for gallant and meritorious service ” 
was brevetted captain to rank from 
March 138, 1865. Heserved as aide-de- 
camp and acting adjutant-general on 
the staffs of Lieutenant-Colonel Wells, 
Thirty-fourth Massachusetts ; Colonel 
Thomas F. Wildes, One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Ohio; Major Potter, 
Thirty-fourth ‘Massachusetts, and 
Colonel William S. Lincoln, Thirty- 
fourth Massachusetts. He was with 
the regiment in all its engagements 
except one (Hilltown), and was a 
gallant soldier and good officer, as 
the record shows. After the war he 
came to Harriettsville, where he has 


been engaged in the mercantile busi- 


ness since August 21,1865. He has 
been extensively engaged in tobacco 
packing ever since he came to the 
place ; first as a member of the firm 
of Miles & Biedenharn until 1884, and 
since alone. As many as 225 hogs- 
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heads of tobacco have been packed 
in a single year by the above firm. 
Of late years the business has been 
less extensive. Captain Biedenharn 
was married in 1882, to Fannie Day- 
enport, of Washington County. They 
have one child— George Frederick. 

Lrevt. Cuartes J. Encrrer. John 
Engler came from. Susquehanna 
County, Pa., with his family in 1832 
to Caldwell, where he remained un- 
til 1842, when he removed to a farm 


near Macksburg. He followed his 


trade, that of a wagon-maker, in 
connection with farming, until age 
compelled him to retire. He is still 


living in Macksburg, at the good old. 


age of seventy-nine; his wife died in 
1875, aged seventy-seven ; both were 
Methodists in their religious belief. 
To them were born a family of eight 


children—Elizabeth, William S., Jo-. 


‘seph T., Lydia M., John G., Charles 
J.. Nancy J., and David H. John 
died in the service. He belonged to 
Company B, Seventy-seventh Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry. He was taken 
prisoner at Mark’s Mills, Ark., April 
8,1864. He died a prisoner of war. 
Charles J. was born in Noble County 
in 1839. Nov. 22, 1861, he became 
a member of the same company. He 
distinguished himself at the battle of 
Shiloh, and at the same time suffered 
a great injustice from one of those 
accidental matters to which soldiers 
as well as every one else are liable. 
The night preceding the battle he 
was sergeant of the guard, and re- 
ported the enemy advancing in force. 
The report was carried to General 
Sherman, who, disbelieving it, ordered 
his arrest, for causing what he 
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thought to be a false alarm. <A few 
hours later the general learned that 
Lieutenant Engler’s statement was 
correct, and had his report been ac- 
cepted and acted upon, the present 
debatable question as to whether the 
Union forces were on that occasion 
taken by surprise would not exist, 
and many valuable lives would have 
been saved. As soon as the facts 
were known he was released, and in 
that great battle he wiped out by his 
conspicuous bravery every vestige of 
the undeserved stigma. At this 
time the papers had been forwarded 
to headquarters recommending his 
promotion to a first lieutenancy, but 


-on the receipt of the information 


that he had been arrested, and with 
no knowledge of the facts, they were 
destroyed. Some time afterward, 
however, slight reparation was made 
by his appointment as second lieu- 
tenant of his company. He followed 
the fortunes of his regiment, and 
was in the battles of Shiloh, Corinth, 
Fallen Timber, Mark’s Mills, Little 
Arkansas, Little Missouri River and 
other minor engagements. In April 
of 1864, he receivéd a first lieuten- 
ant’s commission, and in December 
of that year was mustered out of the 
service, his term of enlistment hav- 
ing expired. His brother Joseph 
was in Company D, Forty-second 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and was in 
all the battles in which the Forty- 
second was engaged. In 1865 
Charles J. was married to Miss Mar- 
garet C. Keller. They have two 
children — Burt M. and Mary C. 
LizutenAnt Henry Cirneprinst, 
son of Adam and Julia A. Cline- 
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dinst, was born in York County, 
Pa., January 16, 1840, and came to 
this county with the family when 
three years of age. He was raised 
on a farm and in July of 1861 
entered the three months’ service. 
At the expiration of his term of en- 
listment he returned to his home, 
and upon the organization of the 
Seventy-seventh Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry he re-enlisted in this regiment 
and became corporal of Company B. 
He soon rose to first sergeant, and 
was finally made first lieutenant of 
his company. He participated in 
the battles of Shiloh, Corinth, Fallen 
-Timber, Little Rock, Ark., Marks 
Mills, and other lesser engagements. 
At the battle of Mark’s Mills he was 
severely wounded in the foot, from 
which he never fully recovered, al- 
though he remained with his com- 
mand until mustered out of the 
service in the autumn of 1864. A 
braver heart than that of Lieutenant 
Clinedinst never beat under a blue 
coat. He did his whole duty un- 
flinchingly and without a murmur. 
He possessed all the requirements of 
an officer and was better qualified to 
command than many of his superior 
officers. His bravery and integrity 
were never questioned, and he was 
said to have been one of the best 
soldiers in the service. He was 
twice married. His first wife, Miss 
Almira Warren, to whom he was 
united in 1866, died the following 
year. 
Jane M., daughter of Samuel and 
Marrilla Hussey. By this union 
_there were three children—Mary E., 
Samuel H. and Adam B. - She died 


His second wife was Miss . 


in 1877, aged twenty-nine years. 
After his first marriage ‘he settled on 
a farm, where he died in 1874, aged 
thirty-four years. 

FrrEMAN ©. Toompson was born in 
Washington County, Pa., February 
25, 1846. In the autumn of 1854 the 
family removed to Noble County 
and settled in Stock Township. 
Shortly after he had passed his six- 
teenth birthday he enlisted as a 
private in Company F, One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Regiment, Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and although but a 
mere boy he was with the regiment 
in all its marches, skirmishes and bat- 
tles, and on many occasions he evi- 
denced a degree of bravery and 
coolness under fire that would have 
done credit to a veteran. In the 
assault on Fort Gregg, April 2, 1865, 
he distinguished himself for his 
pluck and daring. In this engage- 
ment (which General Grant in his 
Memoirs says “was the most desper- 
ate that was seen at any time in the 
East ”) through a perfect tornado of 
grape and cannister, he and his com- 
rades reached the last ditch. How 
to scale the parapet was a question 
requiring only a moment for ‘solu- 
tion. Using each other as ladders 
they commenced the ascent. Al- 
most at the top one was_ shot 
and fell back into the ditch. 
Thompson was struck twice with a 
musket, and fell into the ditch with 
several ribs broken, but in a short 
time was again on the top of the 
parapet fighting with muskets loaded 
and handed him by his comrades 
below. Soon the advantage was 
taken possession of, and the whole 
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army swept in, and the fort was 
ours. In appreciation of this, “the 
greatest feat of personal heroism re- 
corded during the war,” Congress 
voted the “gallant thirteen” med- 
als of honor. The order under 
which Mr. Thompson’s medal was 
bestowed is as follows : 

War Dup’r, Aps’t-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 

WasuHINneToN, May 9, 1865. 

Corporal F. OC. Thompson, Co. F, 116th O.: 

Herewith I enclose a medal of honor to be 
presented to you under resolution of Congress 
for distinguished service at Fort Gregg. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

Very respeetfully, 
E. D. Townsenp, A. 1. G. 

Thompson participated in the 
closing events of the war, and wit- 
nessed the surrender of the Confed- 
erate army at Appomattox. He was 
one of the number selected to carry 
the rebel flags surrendered by Gen- 
eral Lee to Washington. They were 
conveyed by special steamer and 
were received by the Secretary of 
War with great ceremony. He took 
them each by the hand, and in lan- 
guage which evidenced his sincerity 
and gratitude, he thanked them for 
the great service they had done their 
country. 

On the muster out of his regiment 
he returned to his home. He had 
not at this time attained his major- 
ity although for three long years he 
had been fighting his country’s bat- 
tles. In 1875 he was elected sheriff 
of the county, and upon the expira- 
tion of his term was re-elected. In 
1866 he was married to Miss Mary 
Archer. She died in 1879, and in 
1883 he was again married to Miss 


Amanda Archer, a cousin of his first 


wife. By the first marriage there 
were six children, only two of whom, 
Clara and Frank, are living; by the 
second, two— Lulu and Hugh. 
Carrain Joun Brown, an officer of 
the Ninety-second Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, was a Scotch- 
man by birth, and emigrated to this 
country when he was about eighteen 
years of age. He wasan industrious 
and honorable gentleman, identifying 
himself with all the moral and secu- 
lar interests of the communities in 
which he was located. When the 
storm of war broke over his adopted 
country, it found him an outspoken 
and staunch patriot, ready to help in 
any way to preserve the life and 
unity of the Republic. In 1862 he 
aided in the raising of a company 
here at Summerfield that united with 
other companies at Camp Marietta, 
forming the Ninety-second Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry. The company was 
called Company D, of which he was 
elected first lieutenant; and in June, 
1863, was promoted to the captaincy 
of Company H of the same regi- 
iment. He was a splendid officer, 
beloved by all his men, ready to share 
with his men in all the hardships and 
dangers of an army life in active 
service. While gallantly leading his 
company on the dreadful field of 
Chickamauga, September 19, 1868, 
he was wounded in the heel or ankle; 
at the time no thoughts were enter- 
tained but that he would get well. 
He was taken back to Nashville, 
where, unexpectedly to almost all, he 
died on the 5th of October. His re- 
mains were brought back to Sum- 
merfield, October 10, 18638, and 
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buried in the old cemetery .on the 
hill. 

Lievrenanr Wiiiiam ht. Krrx was 
born in Guernsey County, Ohio, in 
1835, and came to Sarahsville in 
1854. In 1862 he enlisted as private 
in Company E, Ninety-second Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry. By virtue of 
his unimpeachable record as a soldier 


| he rose from a private to the lieu- 


tenancy of his company. Tis regi- 
ment was attached to the Army of 
the Cumberland, and he participated 
in all the notable battles in which it 
was engaged. He was mustered out 
with his company at the close of the 
war, and returned to his home in 
Sarahsville, where he now resides. 
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S is recorded in a previous chap- 

- ter, the town owes its origin 
entirely to the selection of its site as 
the location of the county seat. 
After the vote on the question of re- 
location was taken in 1854, Samuel 
Caldwell gave bond to the county 
commissioners to donate for the use 
of the county a certain specified 
tract of land in the northeast quarter 
of section 3, Olive Township, said 
tract being twenty-eight rods in 
width by twenty-nine in length, and 


containing a trifle over five acres 
Although the tract was duly sur- 
veyed in the year 1854, the legal 
controversy that ensued regarding 
the location of the county seat, de- 
layed the establishment of the town 
for three years. December 6, 1854, 
the county commissioners passed two 
orders im reference to this tract, the 
first authorizing Ezra McKee to 
cause it to be surveyed into streets 
and lots, about two and a half acres 
being reserved as a public square, 
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and the second as follows: “Re- 
solved, second, that the name of the 
town ordered to be surveyed be Cald- 
well.” “ 

The name adopted was very ap- 
propriate, it being the name of the 
owner of the land on which the 
town was to be located, who was the 
son of the first settler in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Caldwell is too young to possess a 
remarkable history. Founded in 1857, 
its growth was very slow until within 
recent years. In 1860 its popu- 
lation was probably not over 125; 
ten years later, the census gave it 
318 inhabitants. During the next 
decade the increase was more rapid, 
the town having been reached by 
the railroad, in 1872, and the cen- 
sus of 1880 showed. that 602 persons 
were residents of the town. Since 
1880 the population has nearly, if 
not quite, doubled. 

The ‘town of Caldwell was sur- 
veyed and platted December 20 
and 21, 1854, by George Bell, 
deputy county surveyor, for the 
proprietors, Samuel and Joseph 
Caldwell. The original plat con- 
sisted of forty-eight lots, and em- 
braced eleven and one-half acres, 
including the public square. Numer- 


ous additions have since been 
made, as follows: Samuel Cald- 
well’s first addition (lots 49 to 


57), surveyed by George Bell, June 
26, 1857; ditto, second addition 
(lots 57 to 83), surveyed by C. 
3urlingame, October 1, 1859; John 
W. Caldwell’s first addition (lots 
83 to 91), surveyed by Henry 
Miller, March 28, 
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Caldwell’s first addition (lots 91 
and 92), surveyed by Henry Mil- 
ler, September 24, 1868; ditto, 
second addition (lots 105 to 111), 
surveyed by Henry Miller, Decem- 
ber 7, -1870; J." W. -Caldwell’s 
second addition (lots 93 to 100), 
surveyed by David Miller, March 
8, 1871; Joseph Caldwell’s third 
addition (lots 119 to 125), sur- 
veyed by Henry Miller, Novem- 
ber 4, 1871; J. W. Caldwell’s 
third addition (lots 111 to 119), 
surveyed by Henry Miller, Octo- 
ber 30, 1871; ditto, fourth addi- 
tion (lots 100, 101 and 102), sur- 
veyed by Henry Miller, Novem- 
ber 9, 1871; ditto, fifth addition 
(lot 125), surveyed by Wm. A. 
Gittings, November 21, 1873; 
David McKee’s addition (ten lots), 
surveyed by William, Lowe, Sep- 
tember 18, 1873; Joseph Cald- 
well’s fourth addition (lots 126 
to 130), surveyed by David Mil- 
ler, August 14, 1876; ditto, fifth 
addition (lots 1380 and 1381), sur- 
veyed by David Miller, July 6, 
1877; J. W. Caldwell’s sixth addi- 
tion (lot 132), surveyed by Will- 
iam Lowe, April 9, 1878; Joseph 
Caldwell’s sixth addition (lots 133 


to 143), surveyed by William 
Lowe, March 10, 1879; ditto, 
seventh addition (lots 1438 and 


144), surveyed by William Lowe, 
April 4, 1879; ditto, eighth ad- 
dition (lots 145 to 155), sur- 
veyed by William Lowe, May 15, 
ditto, ninth addition (lots 
155 to 159), surveyed by William 
Lowe, January 9, 1880; David Mc- 


1868; Joseph | Kee’s second addition (lots 11 to 
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15), surveyed by William Lowe, 
1880; Joseph Caldwell’s tenth addi- 
tion (lot 159), surveyed by Will- 
iam Lowe, May 1, 1880; ditto, 
eleventh addition (lots 160 to 166), 
surveyed by William Lowe, March 


29, 1881; ditto, twelfth addition | 


(lot 170), surveyed. by William 
Lowe, April 6, 1882; ditto, thir- 
teenth addition (lots 171, 172 and 
173), surveyed by L. D. Merry, 
August 25, 1882; ditto, fourteenth 
addition (lots 174 to 181), sur- 
veyed by I. D. Merry, Septem- 
ber 7, 1882; William W. Collins’ 
addition (lots 15 to 22), surveyed 
by David Miller, November 15, 
1882; J. W. Caldwell’s seventh 
addition (lots 181 to 236), sur- 
veyed by L. D. Merry, April 
24, 25 and 26, 1883; Joseph Cald- 


well’s fifteenth addition (lots 2387. 


to 263), surveyed by L. D. Merry, 
May 17, 1883; ditto, sixteenth addi- 
tion (lots 263 to 269), surveyed 
by L.. D. Merry, December 7, 1883 ; 
ditto, seventeenth addition (lots 
269 and 270), surveyed by L. D. 
Merry, July 23, 1885. 

On the 24th of June, 1857, the 
county commissioners ordered that 
lots number 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 19, 20, 21, and 24, “as laid out 
and platted in the town of Cald- 
well, which said lots are now the 
property of said Noble County,” 
be sold at public auction on the 
4th of July, 1857. The lots were 
partly disposed of at the appointed 
time at prices ranging from $48 to 
$200. 

July 21, 1857, the county com- 
missioners entered into a contract 


with William J. Young and Den- 
nis 8. Gibbs for the erection of a 
court_house by,.those gentlemen — 
the first building ~of any kind 
begun in the town. Work was 
begun, soon after and the court 
house completed the following year. 
Meantime a temporary court house 
was erected by Ezra McKee—the 
building now occupied by Henry 
Schafer’s tailoring establishment, on 
the west side of the square, on the 
lot across the alley from the county 
jail. 

While the court house was build- 
ing the contractors erected a board 
shanty, where the street now runs, 
Which was occupied as a_board- 
ing-house for their workmen. The 
brick from which the court house 
was built were principally made 
from clay dug from the ground on 
which the building stands. 

One of the earliest buildings 
erected was the house now occupied 
by Peter Fogle. It was built by 
Randall Ross, and the second story 
was occupied by him as the office of 
the Consolidated Republican.  Eli- 
jah Stevens, the first merchant in 
the town, kept store under the print- 
ing office. Near the same time Ful- 
ton Caldwell opened a store known 
as the “Merchants Exchange,” on 
Cumberland street, a short distance. 
south of the corner now occupied by 
C. Schafer’s store. 

In 1858 James and E. G. Dudley 
and D. 8. Gibbs erected a block of 
stores—two-story frame buildings— 
which are yet standing on the south 
side of the square, east of the alley, 
and between it and the Schafer 
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building. The building now occu- 
pied by RK. P. Summers as a shoe 
store, was erected by David Young 
in 1858, and -occupied by him as a 
saddler’s shop. 

The county offices were ordered 
moved to Caldwell early in the year 
1858. The officers took up their 
quarters in rented rooms at different 
places, until the completion of the 
court house. 

James Johnson, the first blacksmith 
in the town, built the house on the 
north side of the square, in which 
U. A. Mills & Brother now keep a 
grocery. Hisshopstood just back of 
where the Eagle Hotel now is. 

J. N. Palmer, one of the first. set- 
tlers of the town, erected the house 
now owned by George Rice. He 
afterward built the Mrs. Blain house, 
the Mrs. Waller house and part of the 
brick house at the northwest corner 
of the square, now owned by Henry 
Teener. The last named was the 
first brick building in the place, with 
the exception of the court house. It 
was erected about 1860, and was first 
occupied as a store by Hillyer, a 
clothing merchant, Hiram Dempster, 
dentist, having his office in the 
rear. : 

The present residence of Judge 
Dilley was erected in 1858—9 by Ezra 
McKee. 
house now owned by Ifon. J. M. 
Dalzell was built by Benjamin B. 
Waller, and soon after occupied by 
John L. Shaw; Irvin Belford, William 
C. Okey, William II. Frazier and E. 


About the same time the 


G. Dudley, lawyers, were among the | 


first residents of the place. William 


| Thomas 


ward and erected a house and an 
office on the west side of the 
square. 

The first hotel, known as the “ El- 
dorado,” was a twostory wooden 
building, which stood on the corner 
where the bank building now is. It 
was among the first houses built in the 
town. It was erected by A. R. Boice 
and kept by him for several years. 
Boice was an oddity —a very credu- 
lous, unsuspecting, unsophisticated 
mortal, who became the butt of 
many a practical joke perpetrated by 
the wags of the village. Ile went 
West, and is reported to have be- 
come extensively engaged in business 
there. 

The second hotel was kept by J.W. 
Boggs in the George Rice building. 
He moved into the Eagle [otel in 
1860. The latter building was erected 
by William Smith. Boggs and after- 
ward the firm of Boggs & Daniels 
continued the hotel business several 
years. The present Exchange [otel 
was built by James and Wheeler 
Stevens, and occupied by them as a 
store. James Stevens sold out to 
Wheeler Stevens (now a prominent 
wholesale merchant in Zanesville) 
and he to Martin & Tjams. The 
latter were succeeded by Tipton & 
Glidden. * The building was converted 
into a hotel by IL. I. Moseley and 
has been kept successively by him, 
Lloyd, Ebenezer Sinith, 
Thomas Uf. Young, and J. W. Itobin 
son. 

A hotel was opened about 1860 by 


Hamilton Wiley m the building. 
erected by the Dudleys. Wiley 


Priestly, lawyer, came not long after- | afterwards kept hotel in the Waller 
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building, opposite the Exchange 
Hotel. 

Wheeler Stevens was in the mer- 
cantile business here until about 
1863. Richard Graham started a 
store about 1862 in the building now 
Theodore Rempe’s saloon. 

Richard Bate was an early mer- 
chant. R. W. Stewart was the first 
shoemaker and Benjamin Headley 
the second. Chris. Shafer was one 
of the first residents, starting the 
first wagon-shop in town. 

The first cabinet-maker was L. B. 
Gratigney, in the shop now occupied 
by Thomas Morris, wagon-maker. 
J. N. Palmer was the first tin-smith, 
and had his shop where J. F. Steen’s 
store now is. The second tin-smith 
was Henry Palmer, on the corner 
where the photograph gallery now 
is. Jacob and Fred Rose kept a 
bakery and a beer saloon in 1860, 

The first drug store was started 
by Dr. Hull, on the north side of the 
square. He was succeeded in 1864 
by F. G. Okey, who is still in the 
business, 

As in most new towns, there were 
a large number of transient residents, 
and comparatively few of the early 
settlers remained more than a few 
years. C. Foster, ex-county treas- 
urer, who came to the town to reside 
in August, 1862, gives the following 
list of heads of families then resident 
in the place: 

William VanMeter, county treas- 
urer. 

David Young, saddler. 

L. B. Gratigney, cabinet maker. 

T. W. Morris, county recorder. 

Samuel P. Evans, blacksmith. 


Mrs. Atherton. 

James Stevens, merchant (after- 
ward clerk of courts). 

Chris. Shafer, wagon-maker. 

Christian Miller, teamster. 

Jacob and Fred Rose, bakers and 
grocers. 

John L. Shaw, editor of the J?e- 
publican. 

James W. Boggs, hotel keeper. 

Joseph Miller.* 

Abraham Stiers,* stone mason: 

Richard Bate, merchant. 

William V. Dye, clerk.for Wheeler 
Stevens. 

Moses Marsh, laborer (afterward 
merchant). 

William McKitrick, sheriff. 

Jabez Belford, attorney. 

Willaim Priestley, attorney. 

Charles J. Jenne, wagon-maker. 

B. B. Waller.* 

William C. Okey,* lawyer. 

William H. Frazier, lawyer. 

Wheeler Stevens, merchant. 

A. Rt. Boice, hotel keeper. 

J. N. Palmer.* 

Richard Graham, merchant. 

Samuel B. Pugh, carpenter. 

Mrs. Fannie Scott. 

David Seever’s family. 

John W. Tipton, county auditor. 

Thomas Moore. 

Bexjamin Headley, shoe maker. 

Abraham Simmons. 

C. Foster. 

At that date all the houses were 
built around the public square, or 
within a block of it, except three or 
four. The village was small, muddy, 


*Then a soldier, but his family resided 
here. 
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isolated and ugly—-far different 
from the neat and thrifty, pleas- 
ant and prosperous Caldwell of to- 
day. F-. 

Tn its early years Caldwell was an 
isolated and lonely village, and in 
the wet seasons was almost complete- 
ly shut off from communication with 
the outside world. A hack, running 
three times a week between the 
town and Campbell’s Station, on the 
Central Ohio Railroad (now the 
Baltimore & Ohio) furnished the 
only public means of travel between 
those points, twenty-two miles apart, 
and also carried the mail. There 
was also a horseback mail carried 
tri-weekly between Caldwell and 
McConnelsville. At first Beverly 
and Lowell, on the Muskingum 
River, were the principal shipping 
points, and from those places also 
the merchants obtained their freight. 
Afterward nearly.all business of this 
sort was diverted to Campbell’s Sta- 
tion. No town was ever more sadly 
in need of a railroad, and none ever 
welcomed a railroad project more 
eagerly than did the citizens of Cald- 
well at the beginning of the discus- 
sion about 1870. Since the advent 
of the first railroad train the popula- 
tion and business of the town have 
increased three-fold. 

All the best business houses of the 
town as well as many of the finest 
residences have been erected within 
recent years. The Odd_ Fellows’ 
building, three stories, frame, on the 
east side of the square was built in 
1869 and dedicated July 4, 1870. 
C. Shafer’s and Daniel Neuhart’s 
brick blocks, each three stories, on 


the south side of the square, were 
erected in 1872. William Glidden’s 
brick building, two stories, was 
erected in 1881, and the three-story 
bank block in 1882. 

The town is unusually well sup- 
plied with stores and shops of every 
kind. _ Its mercantile establishments, 
many of them, would be accounted 
first-class in a much larger place. 
Business is on the increase, and the 
town is prosperous. 

December 29, 1871, the Noble 
County Bank was organized by a 
joint stock company with a capital 
stock of $40,000. The stockhold- 
ers were Honorable W. H. Frazier, 
Thomas W. Ewart, Honorable Will- 
iam P. Cutler, General Rufus RK, 
Dawes, Edgar P. Pierce and ©. J. 
Lund; W. H. Frazier, president, and 
E. P. Pierce, cashier. This bank did 
a successful business until March 18, 
1873, when the Noble’ County Na- 
tional Bank was organized through 
the efforts of W. H. Frazier, Edgar 
P. Pearce, and Thomas W. Ewart, 
with a capital of $60,000. The 
stockholders of the National Bank 
were W. H.. Frazier, Jabez Belford, 
Jacob Cleary, John 8. Craig, John 
Lemmax, Samuel H. Phipps, George 
A. Smith, Thomas W. Ewart, Ezra 
McKee, R. P. Summers, Henry Mil- 
ler, John W. Scott, Henry Large, 
William Wilkins, Nancy Craig, Sam- 
uel Lindsey, Cephas Lindsey, Martha 
Craig, Emma R. Guiler, J. Rt. Me- 
Clintock, John LL. Morgareidge, O. 
R. Morgareidge, William T. Mere- 
dith, Flora IF. Lund, James M. Phil- 
pot, Stephenson Trimmer and W. 
W. Collins. The first board of 
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directors consisted of W. H. Frazier, 
John Lemmax, Henry Large, Ezra 
McKee and George: A. Smith. W. 
H. Frazier was elected president; E. 
P. Pierce, cashier, and Charles T. 
Lewis, assistant cashier. August 
2, C. T. Lewis was chosen cashier, 
vice E. P. Pierce, deceased. Geo. A. 
Smith was appointed cashier in May, 
1877, and in June, 1886, was suc- 
ceeded by William A. Frazier, who 
had been assistant cashier since Feb- 
ruary, 1884. The bank has been 
well managed and is one of the sound 
institutions of Noble County. The 
present officers are William H. Fra- 
zier, president; William A. Frazier, 
cashier; William E. Tipton, teller; W. 
Il. Frazier, John Lemmax, Henry 
Large, Chris. McKee, and James Mc- 
Clintock, directors. 

The Caldwell Building and Loan 
Association was organized in March, 
1885, and thus far has been success- 
ful and prosperous. The capital 
stock is $100,000 in shares of $100 
each. The incorporators were W. 
II. Cooley, W. D. Guilbert, Stephen 
Mils, O. T. Wilde, James A. McCoy, 
and Taylor Bivans. The first officers 
were W. Il. Cooley, president; O. 
T. Wilde, secretary, and W. D. 
Guilbert, treasurer; Stephen Mills, 
John Emmons, John W. Tipton, 
it te, Kane, “As C...Okey, and 
John M. Amos, directors. 

The Caldwell woolen factory, the 
most important manufacturing estab- 
lishment in Noble County, has 
been in successful operation since 
May 1, 1885, under the management 
of its present proprietors, Bush «& 
McVay— W. H. Bush formerly of 


Beverly, and T. M. McVay of Cald- 
well. They began building the factory 
in the fall of 1884. The main building 
is of brick, two stories high and 
fifty by one hundred feet, with an 
extension containing the dye house, 


twenty-five by fifty feet. The cost 
of the building was $10,000. 
The lower story contains the 


looms and the hosiery department, 
while the upper floor is devoted 
to the carding and spinning ma- 
chinery. All kinds of woolen goods 
and hosiery are manufactured. One 
of the specialties has been a woolen 
skirt, which obtained an enviable 
reputation among the trade. The 
hosiery department has recently been 
added and is likely to prove very 
successful. The factory gives em- 
ployment to about seventy-five hands 
and manufactures about seventy-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of goods 
yearly. 

In January, 1887, extensive im- 
provements were made, and about 
$15,000 in new machinery put in. 
Automatic spinners have been added, 
thereby increasing the capacity fully 
one-third, and no doubt will materi- 
ally increase the force of hands. It 
is not only a great benefit to the 
town, but to the county as well, as 
a great deal of the wool used is pur- 
chased directly from Noble County 
farmers. W. II. Bush is the son of 
Joseph Bush, who was formerly en- 
gaged in the manufacture of woolen 
goods at Renrock, in this county, for 
several years. 

The flouring mill near the B. Z. & 
C. Railroad depot was built in 1873 
by Whissen & Kemmer. In 1885 it 
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was bought from G. W. Fogle by P. 
Hi. Barry, the present owner, who 
has remodeled it, and put in ma- 
chinery for making roller-process 
flour. In 1886 L. H. Barry & Co. 
started a knitting factory, putting 
four knitting machines into the 
mill. 

During nearly all of the first dec- 
ade of its existence the village was 
without a school house. The first 
school, attended by scholars from the 
town, was taught in 1859 by Joseph 
Purkey in the ‘old red school house,” 
a half mile west of Caldwell. For 
many years rooms were rented 
wherever they could be had in the 
village, and terms of school taught 
in them. The schoolrooms were 
changed so frequently that it has 
been truthfully said that the first 
schools in Caldwell were held “all 
over. town.” In May, 1866, 8S. B. 
Pugh was awarded a contract to 
erect a school house for the sum of 
$2,300, to be completed by Decem- 
ber of the same year. The school 
house then erected served until the 
growth of the village had long since 
rendered its accommodations wholly 
inadequate. In 1880 the corporation, 
seeing that a new school building 
was a public necessity, issued bonds 
and set about the erection of the 
present school house. The contract 
was awarded to W. W. McCoy, of 
Marietta, in April, 1880, the stipu- 
lated price being $9,562. The build- 
ing is of brick, two stories, large and 
imposing, first-class throughout. It 
occupies the most elevated site in the 


town, and speaks more eloquently | 


than words can in favor of the, inter- 


est in education and the public spirit 
which secured to the town so excel- 
lent a temple of knowledge. The 
school is now under the able superin- 
tendency of E. E. Miller, who is also 
one of the school examiners of the 
county. 

The mercantile and industrial es- 
tablishments of the town were as 
follows in 1887: 

Bank: Noble County National 
Bank; Wm. I. Frazier, president ; 
Will A. Frazier, cashier. 

Bakers: William Wagner and M. 
Shafer. 

Barbers : G. W. Singer & Son, Wm. 
E. Roach. 

Blacksmiths: G. W. Hupp, W. I. 
Evans, John Kirk. 

Boots and Shoes: Dr. R. P. Sum- 
mers, Knouff & Young (J. F’. Knouff 
and A. Young). 

Cabinet-maker : L. H. McGinnis. 

Clothing merchant: Otto Thal- 
heimer. 

Dentists: McCoy & Rowley. 

Dressmakers: Gibson & Hum- 
phrey, Crawford & Danford. 

Dry Goods: J. W. Tipton, J. F. 
Steen, John D. Elliott & Co. 

Drugs: I. G. Okey, Wall.& Si- 
mons. 

Express Agencies: American, Mil- 
ton Jaines ; Adams, C. Shafer. 

Furniture: Peter Fogle, S. A. 
Lafferty. 

Grist Mill: P. HW. Barry. 

Groceries: U. A. Mills & Bro., 
Thos. H. Young, George W. Young, 
Jerome Wehr, Clyde Weight, Peter 
Fogle. 

Hardware : Glidden & Smith, Kain 
Bros. 
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Harness and Saddlery: John’ Em- 
mons, G. McGlashan. 

Hotels: Exchange, J. W. Robin- 
son; Eagle, D. L. Archer; Elk, James 
Parker; Eureka, 8. P. Evans. 

Insurance Agency: H. E. Peters. 

Jewelers: E. J. Nay, J. W. Shafer. 

Knitting Factories: Bush, MeVay 
& Co., L. H. Barry & Co. 

Livery Stable: Taylor Bivans. 

Marble Workers: Billingslea & De 
Long, Thomas Stockwell (estab- 
lished at Olive, 1847). 

Meat Markets: D. A. Lorenz, 
Henry Archer. 

Millinery : Mrs. Mary James, Mrs. 
Abraham Young, A. Summers & Co., 
Mrs. James McCoy. 

Photographer: ©. 8. Curry. 

Planing Mills: Stephen Mills & 
Son, T. H: Morris. 

Produce Dealer: C. 8. Sargent. 

Restaurants: F. E. Rolsnson, Polk 
McKee, Ben. Gibson and M. Shafer. 

Shoemakers: John Gary, John A. 
Nace. 

Tailors: C. Shafer, Jr., Ienry 
Shafer. 

Wagon-maker: Henry Wilson. 

Woolen Factory : Bush & McVay. 

The town has also four news- 
papers, three churches, a good repre- 
sentation in the legal and medical 
professions, etc., all of which are 
mentioned more fully elsewhere. 

The petition for the incorporation 
of Caldwell Village, dated Novem- 
ber 12, 1869, is signed by sixty legal 
voters. We give their names as a 
matter of interest, showing who 
were the residents of the town 
twelve years after its origin: 


J. M. Dalzell, W. H. Summers, R. 


S. Allbritain, S. P. Evans, F. M. Me- 
Kee, David Gookins, Worthy Me- 
Kee, Cyrus McGlashan, John Mar- 
tin, C. Foster, D. A. Foster, J. M. 
Burlingame, John M. Amos, Weedon 
Headley, S. B. Pugh, A. G. Evans, 
A: H. Evans; W: PP) Evans, W. He 
Cooley, John W. Bell, Frank Shafer, 
John L. Young, W. Frank Wiley, 
W.H. Frazier, I]. J. Hinkle, Ira Col- 
lins, D. C. Jones, P. Jackson, R. J. 
Singer, J. C. Bickford, G. W. Fogle, 
T. W. Morris, Joseph Stillwell, 
Adolphus Michael, J. W. Kraps, F. 
G. Okey, C. J. Jenne, N. W. Taylor, 
William Glidden, Hambleton Wiley, 
Thomas H. Morris, George Winders, 
R. Belford, Jabez Belford, Robert 
McKee, J. W. Caldwell, B. B. Wal- 
ler, J. D. Wiley, L. H. Davis, George 
Allen, W. S. Archer, A. Simmons, 
John Wehr, Taylor Bivans, G. A. 
Way, W. B. Teters, James S. Fore- 
man, D. S. Gibbs, E. H. Stillwell, 
Irvin Belford. 

The town was incorporated by act 
of the county commissioners Febru- 
ary 4, 1870, and has since had the 
following village officers: 

1870.—Trustees, William H. Fra- 
zier, chairman; C. Foster; John M. 
Amos, clerk and treasurer. 

1871.—Same officers, and Weedon 
Headley, marshal. William H. Sum- 
mers was appointed trustee Novem- 
ber 6, vice W. H. Frazier, resigned. 

1872.—Trustees, Jabez Belford,. 
president; J. M. Amos, clerk; and 
treasurer, OC. J. Jenne; marshal, J. 
M. Burlingame. 

At an election held April 8, 1872, 
seventy-five votes were cast — sixty- 
one for and fourteen against making 
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Caldwell an incorporated village of | 
the second class. May 20 an elec- 
tion was held for officers, resulting | 
as follows: ~ 

1872—Mayor, William Chambers; | 
clerk, George M. Yarnall; marshal, 
J. M. Burlingame; council, C. J. 
Jenne, J. W. Caldwell, James Elder, 
W. L. Moseley, D.S. Spriggs, J. B. 
Perry. 

1873.—Mayor, William Chambers; 
clerk, G. M. Yarnall; street commis- 
sioner, William N. Blain; council, 
William L. Moseley, J. B. Perry, C. 
J. Jenne, J. W. Caldwell, W. H. 
Summers, R. 8. Allbritain. 

1874.—Mayor, William Chambers; 
clerk, J. W. Barnes; treasurer, Gilead 
Ogle; marshal, B. B. Waller; council, 
R. L. Allbritain, J: W. Caldwell, 
J. B. Perry, W. H. Summers, J. W. 
-Weems, —— Young. 

1875.—Mayor, William Chambers; 
clerk, W. E. Tipton; marshal, Thomas 
Hartford; street commissioner, A. 
Summers; council, Grafton Corns, J. 
W. Weems, J.B. Perry, 0. T. Lewis, 
). Shafer, G. W. Fogle. 

1876.—Mayor, William W. Ripley; 
clerk, W. E. Tipton; marshal and 
street commissioner, Thomas Hart- 
ford; council, G. W. Fogle, C. Shafer, 
C. T. Lewis, John Emmons, J. T. 
Whissen, J. W. Tipton. 

1877.— Mayor, W. W. Ripley; 
clerk, M. ©. Julien; street commis- 
sioner, Thomas Hartford ; council, J. 
W. Tipton, J. Emmons, J. T. Whis- 
sen, J. Dilley, C. Shafer, C. T. Lewis. 

1878.— Mayor, W. W. Kipley; 
clerk, J. J. McAdams; treasurer, M. 
©. Julien; street commissioner and 


marshal, John M. Hutcheson; council, 
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J. Dilley, J. W. Tipton, J. F. Knouff, 
C. Shafer, James Tarbert, C. T. Lewis. 
1879. — Mayor, W. W. Ripley; 


_ clerk, E. Perry; marshal, J. M. Hutch- 


eson; council, J. W. Tipton, J. F. 
Knouff, J. Tarbert, John Emmons, 
William R. Stewart, Irvin Belford. 

1880.— Mayor, E. H. Archer; 
clerk, A. C. Okey; treasurer, M. C. 
Julien; street commissioner and mar- 
shal, J. W. Smith; council, J. W. 
Tipton, J. F. Knouff, J. Emmons, J. 
Tarbert, Irvin Belford, C. M. Watson. 

1881.— Mayor, E. H. Archer; clerk, 
A. ©. Okey; street commissioner 
and marshal, J. W. Smith; council, 
J. F. Knouff, J. Tarbert, J. W. Tip- 
ton, C. Foster, William Chambers, 
John Emmons. 

1882.-— Mayor, E. H. Archer; clerk, 
J.J. McAdams; street commissioner 
and marshal, J. W. Smith ; treasurer, 
M. C. Jylea; council, C. Foster, 


- William Chambers, J. Emmons, J. F. 


Knouff, J. W. Tipton, J. Tarbert. 

1883.— Mayor, E. H. Archer ; clerk, 
R. W. Summers; council, C. Foster, 
J. F. Knouff, J. W. Tipton, William 
Chambers, J. Emmons, D. 8S. Gibbs. 

1884.— Mayor, Milton James; 
clerk, C. M. Watson; treasurer, L. 
W. Glidden; marshal, H. R. Mason; 
street commissioner, John Hill; coun- 
cil, C. Foster, William Chambers, J. 
Emmons, T. H. Young, J. H. Mills, 
Peter Fogle. 

1885.— Mayor, Milton James; 
clerk, C. M. Watson; treasurer, T. 
HW. Morris; council, Peter Fogle, J. 
H. Mills, T. H. Young, W. D. Guil- 
bert, G. W. Hupp, J. M. McGinnis. 

1886.-— Mayor, ©. Foster; clerk, C. 
M. Watson; treasurer, T. H. Morris; 
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marshal, F. C. Thompson; street 
commissioner, David Dyer; council, 
J. H. Mills, C. S. Sargeant, G. W. 
Hupp, W. D. Guilbert, J. Mason 
Morgan, J. M. McGinnis. 


CHURCHES. 


Methodist Episcopal Church.— The 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Cald- 
well is the oldest in the town. A 
society was in existence at Olive as 
early as 1839, and probably earlier, 
and asmall meeting-house was erected 
in that place, and paid for by Robert 
McKee. May 27, 1859, Samuel Cald- 
well made a proposition to donate to 
the society a lot for the church if 
the society would build one in. Cald- 
well. The offer was accepted ; money 
was raised at once, and the church 
was built and dedicated during that 
year. “Rev. I..C. Pershing, of the 
Pittsburgh conference, officiated at 
the dedication. At this time the 
prominent members of the church 
were John Still, Robert McKee, Dr. 
Jesse M. Stone, David Jennings, J. 
W. Tipton, Benjamin Headley, Har- 
rison Keller and wife, Henry Keller 
and wife, and others. The society 
originally belonged to Sharon circuit, 
but in 1872 the circuit was divided 
and the Caldwell circuit formed. At 
present the charge consists of Cald- 
well and Sharon. Among the early 
preachers on this circuit were Mor- 
decai Bishop, James Henderson, 
Thomas Winstanley, William Tipton, 
John Hollister, —— Gamble, D. W. 


Stevens, W. H. Morton, Joseph | 


White and F. W. Verticon. The 
pastors at Caldwell have been Revs. 
D. C. Knowles, M. C. Grimes, E. P. 


Edmunds, W. A. Davidson, A. C. 
Ellis, Geo. M. Wilson and H. D. 
Stauffer, the present incumbent. The 
present membership is 225. 

Presbyterian.—The First Presby- 
terian Church of Caldwell was or- 
ganized on Saturday, July 27, 1868, 
by Rey. H. C. Foulke, of Cumberland, 
Guernsey County, Ohio, assisted by 
Rev. Samuel Mahaffey, of Washing- 
ton, Ohio, and Elder Shaw of ‘the 
Buffalo Church. 

The original members were Alex- 
ander Boggs, Mary A. Boggs, William 
Miller, Sarah Miller, William Miller, 
Sr., John Barclay, Mary A. Foster, 
Cyrus McGlashan, Mary McAdams, 
Nancy Hull, Martha McKee, Mrs. 
E. H. Crusen, John Hull. The first 
officer was Cyrus McGlashan, who 
was chosen, elected and ordained 


ruling elder on day of organization. 


The church was built in 1872; dedi- 
cated July 13, 1873; is of brick, and 
cost $4,000. Rey. L. C. Rutter be- 
came the first pastor about January, 
1871; Rev. William Galbreath, of 
Athens Presbytery was pastor from 
April, 1874, to 1876; Rev. A. J. 
Baldridge, of Zanesville Presbytery, 
was pastor from June, 1878, to 1880; 
Rey. T. J. Dague, present pastor, be- 
gan his labors here in the fall of 1883. 
At present the church has one hun- 
dred and five members; Sunday- 
school scholars, ,one hundred and 
twenty-five. 

A few facts in reference to the 
liquidation of the church debt will 
be of interest and serve to correct 
some very erroneous reports. The 
church, it is true, was in debt when 
dedicated, but by the strenuous efforts 
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of Rev. L. C. Rutter and others the 
amount was reduced to $500; this 
sum rested upon the church for three 
or four years with only the interest 
being paid; two years of unpaid in- 
terest made the debt $600. At this 
point four of the church trustees 
David Devolld, James Cain, Alex- 
ander Boggs, and William Miller) 
assumed the debt. By donations 
from the church members and friends 
of the church this sum was reduced 
probably one-third; finally, in 1882, 
the trustees paid off the remainder 
and announced the same to the con- 
gregation. They deserved and re- 
ceived the hearty thanks of the 
church. The church is now in a 
flourishing condition. John McKee, 
one of the first settlers of this com- 
munity, was a member of this church ; 
also his wife. 

Baptist.—The Caldwell Baptist 
Church was organized by Rev. G. W. 
Churchill in 1861. The original 
members were: Levi Davis and wife, 
William Rammage and wife, John 
Winders and wife, Mrs. Blake, War- 
ren Lippitt, and Mrs. Lewis Smoot. 
Warren Lippitt, was the first deacon. 
The church edifice was built in 1861, 
at a cost of about $1,200. The pas- 
tors have been: Revs. G. W. Church- 
itl, Milton Squibb, Charles Gunter, 
and A. K. McCall. The latter is now 
pastor. The membership is about 
forty. 


SOCIETIES, 


Odd Fellows.— Olive Lodge, No. 
259, I. O. O.-F., was instituted at 
Olive, December 4, 1854, by W. F. 
Curtis, D. D.G. M. The lodge was 
removed to Caldwell in 1861. The 

20 


charter members were James Dud- 
ley, J. C. Schofield, W. F. McIntire, 
T. W. Morris, W. F. Reed and Miles 
Ogle. .Two of these are still living 
—T. W. Morris and Miles Ogle. 
John C. Headley was the first mem- 
ber initiated. The first officers were 
Joseph C. Schofield, N. G.; James 
Dudley, V. G.; Wilson T. McIntire, 
secretary ; Thomas W. Morris, treas- 
urer; William C. Glines, C.; Daniel 
I. Chapman, W.; David McGarry, 
0. Gieda @Headley,. ie. i: uN. Ge 
Thomas L. Hammer, L. S. N. G.; 
Wesley Thorla, R..S. V. G.; John 
Graham, L. 8. V. G. Whole num- 
ber of members initiated since the 
organization, 215; present member- 
ship, 86; general fund invested, 
$3,000. The present officers are C. 
Shafer, N. G.; John Messelrode, V. 
G.; C. Foster, recording and perma-. 
nent secretary; ©. J. Jenne, treas- 
urer. 

Masonic.—Noble Lodge, No. 459, 
F. and A. M., was instituted under a 
dispensation issued November 18, 
1871, and chartered October 17, 
1872. The, charter members were 
William H. Frazier, James S. Fore- 
man, David 8. Spriggs, William C. 
O’Key, C. Foster, David Gookins, 8. 
B. Pugh, C. J. Jenne, Robert Me- 
Kee, R. L. Allbritain, W. W. Taylor, 
C. Shafer, Jasper McKee and John 
Graham. The first officers were W. 
H. Frazier, W. M.; J. S. Foreman, 
S.W:;, David. .S, Spriggs... Wes. W. 
CG. Okey, 8103 Cr Fosterad., Dz 
Charles J. Jenne, treasurer; RK. L. 
Allbritain, secretary; C. Shafer, 
tyler. The lodge is conveniently 
located in the Shafer building, and is 
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in good condition. The present 
membership is sixty. Present offi- 
cers: OC. J. Jenne, W. M.; J. B. Mc- 
Garry, S. W.; Otto Thalheimer, J. 
W.; Abraham Young, S. D.; D. M. 
McFerren, J. D.; C. Foster, secre- 
tary; W. D. Guilbert, treasurer; D. 
Wiley, tyler. 

Grand Army.—Noble Post, No. 
491, Grand Army of the Republic, 
was mustered September 18, 1884, 
with forty-eight charter members, 
viz: ©. P. Simons, N. B. Wharton, 
John Harris, Ezra Tuttle, Richard 
Bond, W. A. Morris, H. E. Peters, 
Luther Wheeler, B. F. Lamley, Ben- 
jamin Dyer, O. F. Delong, W. C. 
Maring, A. E. Brown, F. C. Thomp- 
son, J. R. Youngblue, A. W. Racey, 
Arch Wiley, W. 8S. Gibson, N. Cun- 
ningham, S. Mills, John Eicher, C. 8. 
Sargeant, W. L. Evans, Leonard Craig, 
R. C. Downey, G: W. Rice, J. K. 
Marlow, J. W. Webber, H. M. Roach, 
B. B. Waller, J. M. Dalzell, A. C. 
McKee, Alden Wheeler, N. K. Moore, 
G. A. Way, A. W. Craivford, Peter 
Rucker, Charles Likes, J. N. Young- 
blue, W. H. Cooley, David Wheeler, 
G. W. Hupp, D. Wiley, D. M. Dates, 
John Gary, B. F. Smith, J. I. Shafer, 
Samuel Wheeler. 

The Post chose the tollowing for 
its first officers: F. C. Thompson, 
PoC Dray Witeeler, 8.2 ViIr@rr a 
C. McKee, J. V. C.; H. E. Peters, Q, 


M.; G. A.Way, surgeon; J. N. Young- 


blue, chaplain; C. S. Sargeant, O. D.; 
Arch. Wiley, O. G.; Peter Rucker, 
Q. M.S.; J. W..Smith, 8. M.; A. C. 
Cooper, A. W. Racey, C. T. Blake, 
trustees; J. M. Dalzell, historian. 


The present officers are the same, 


with the following exceptions: Peter 
Yoho is the present surgeon; J. W. 
Smith, adjutant. The present mem- 
bership is 114." There have been 
two deaths (comrades Waller and 
Bates), and three transfers. The Post 
has distributed for the relief of poor 
comrades $131.91. The Post owns 
five shares of stock in the Caldwell 
Building and Loan Association. 

Sons of Veterans.—James. A. 
Trimmer Camp, No. 53, Sons of Vet- 
erans, was mustered at. Caldwell, 
July 29, 1885, with the following 
first officers and charter members: 
C. H. Archer, captain; W. B. Wal- 
ler, first lieutenant; U. A. Mills, 
second lieutenant; C. V. Rice, or- 
derly sergeant; Stephen Mills, Jr., 
quartermaster sergeant; N. 5 
Morris, L. F. Smith, Joseph Powell, 
J. A. Wharton, A. W. Fogle, J. C. 
Clark, D. N. Wialtend C. J. Kirk, F. 
L. Wiley, C. C. Crouse, O. T. Shafer 
and U. M. Mareing. The officers in 
the fall of 1886 were: J. G. Scho- 
field, C.; Charles Smith, first lieuten- 
ant; A. W. Fogle, second lieutenant ; 
C. V. Rice, O. 8.; 8. Mills, Jr., Q. M.S. 

CALDWELL DISTRICT FAIR. 

Prior to 1884 the fairs held at Cald- 
well had been individual enterprises 
on a small scale. In May, 1883, a 
number of prominent citizens, among 
whom were Messrs. Fult. Caldwell, 
David Miller, J. L. Pugh, John W. 
Tipton, I. M. Combs, Chris. McKee, 
W. W. Collins and others, organized 
the Caldwell District Fair Associa- 
tion, which was incorporated in July 
of the same year. The following 
directors were elected: I. M. Combs, 
Fult. Caldwell, John W. Tipton, 
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Junior, David Miller, W. W. Collins, 
Chris. McKee and William Long. 
David Miller was elected president, 
I. M. Combs, vice president, E. H. 
Archer, secretary, and G. A. Smith, 
treasurer. No change in officers has 
been made, except that O. Foster and 
W. D. Guilbert have succeeded 
Messrs. Archer and Smith as secre- 
tary and treasurer respectively. 
The original capital stock was 
about $6,000, which has since 
been increased to $10,000. Three 
fairs have been held, all of which 
have exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of the association. The 
first was held September 23, 24 and 
25,1884. Grounds were purchased 
in July, 1883. They are situated a 
short distance west of Caldwell. 
There is a fine grove, commodious 
buildings and a half-mile track that 
cannot be excelled in this part of the 
State. The exhibitions have been 
first-class, many exhibitors coming 
from surrounding counties. The 
attendance has been large and the 
receipts were highly satisfactory. 
At the last fair nearly $4,000 in 
gate receipts were taken in three 
days, despite unfavorable weather. 
Through the earnest efforts of the 
managers the fair has become one of 
the most prosperous associations of 
its kind in southeastern Ohio. 
-Jonathan F. Knouff was born in 
Belmont County, Ohio, August 28, 
1829. When ten years old he moved 
to what is now Noble County, his 
father, Henry Knouff (a native of 
Maryland), settling in Beaver Town- 


ship, where he followed farming until | 


his death. The subject of this notice 


received a common-school education, 
and when a young man engaged in 
teaching, which occupation he fol- 
lowed for twenty-two years. He 
was elected county auditor, and by 
re-elections served three terms. Ir 
1878 he engaged in the hardware 
business in Caldwell, in which he 
continued until April, 1882, when he 
sold out to Kane Brothers & Wright. 
In February, 1883, he purchased the 
hardware store of Taylor Brothers, 
and carried on that business until 
February, 1886. Originally a free- 
soiler in politics, he has acted with the 
Republican party since its organiza- 
tion. In 1858 he was married to 
Margaret E. Sproat, a native of 
Guernsey County. Their children are 
Angeline, Cora M. and Oliver M. Mr. 
Knouff is a member of the Odd 
Fellows’ order. 

A. P. Jennings, the senior propri- 
etor of the Caldwell Press, was born 
in what. is now Center Township, 
Noble County, February 17th, 1834, 
and when only tio years of age re- 
moved with his parents to a farm 
about one and one-half miles north of 
the site of the present county seat. 
He received a common-school and 
academic education, and early de- 
voted his attention to teaching, and 
to mercantile pursuits. In 1854, he 
was married to Sarah A. Archer, 
with whom he lived happily until her 
untimely death in 1867. In 1868, he 
was married to Mary A. Hellyer, 
who died in 1887. In 1861 he was a 
candidate for County Treasurer, and 
subsequently for State Senator on the 
Democratic ticket. Each time he 
was- nominated against. his wishes, 
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and the party majority against him 
was too large to be overcome. In 
1875 he was elected probate judge, 
being the only Democrat elected in 
the county in that campaign. He 
was not a candidate for renomination 
or re-election. Hehas three children 
living — David Alonzo, Bertha May, 
and Cora. Two—Mary Viola, and 
Rosetta :A.—died after they had 
reached the years of womanhood. 
Mr. Jennings is at present not act- 
ively engaged in business. 

Judge Jonathan Dilley is an old 
and well-known citizen. He was 
born on the Potomac River in Vir- 
ginia, about thirty miles from Wash- 
ington, in the year 1809. His early 
life was spent in Shenandoah County, 
Va. In 1839 he came to Ohio, 


and in 1841 to Cumberland, Guern- ' 


sey County, where he clerked in the 
store of John E. Boyd. In 1843 he 
removed to Sarahsville and engaged 
in the mercantile business, at the 
same time dealing in tobacco. He 
continued a resident of Sarahsville 
for twenty-seven years. In 1869 he 
was elected probate judge, and in 
the following year he removed to 
Caldwell, and entered upon the 
duties of his office. In 1872 he was 
re-elected to the same office. He has 
since served two terms as deputy 
probate judge. Ie married Mar- 
garet Nicholson, and is the father of 
five children. Judge Dilly is a Re- 
publican, and a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

Joun W. Tirron, the oldest mer- 
chant in Caldwell, and for many 
years one of the most prominent citi- 
zens of the county, is a native of 


mercantile business. 


Harrison County, Ohio. He was 
born December 28, 1825. Tis father 
was Rey. William Tipton, a minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The family consisted of two sons 
and four daughters. The other son, 
Thomas W., studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar. After practicing 
his profession for a time in his native 
State he went to Nebraska before the 
war, and from there went into the 
army asa chaplain. On the forma- 
tion of the State government he was 
elected one of the first United States 
Senators from Nebraska, and served 
with honor in that position for eight 
years. 

John W. Tipton received a com- 
mon-school education, and at the age 
of fifteen began earning his own liv- 
ing as a clerk in the store of Joseph 
Hare, at Fairview, Guernsey County. 
Here he remained about five years, 
acquiring in the meantime a thorough 
knowledge of the mercantile business 
and forming those habits in life which 
have since made him successful as a 
business man. 

In 1854, prior to the founauy of 
Caldwell, Mr. Tipton came to Noble 
County, and located at Olive, begom- 
ing the partner of John Wehr, in the 
This relation 
continued until 1858, when having 
been nominated and elected county 
auditor Mr. Tipton left the store to 
assume the duties of, that position.. 
Subsequently he was twice elected to 
the same office. He was an able, 
efficient and popular officer. After 
the close of his third term as auditor 
he formed a partnership with William 
W. Glidden, and kept a general store 
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where the Exchange Hotel now is. 


Mr. Glidden retired after two years, 
and Mr. Tipton has since carried on 
business alone. In 1870 he built his 
present store, and removed his stock 
of goods to it. He has one of the 
best stores in the county, and does 
an extensive business. Two of his 
sons, J. W. and Charles F., assist him 
in the business. 

During the war Mr. Tipton warmly 
espoused the Union cause, and served 
as a member of the military commit- 
tee of the county. He takes a deep 
interest in the affairs of his town and 
county, and is an honored and useful 
citizen. He is one of the leading 
members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Mr. Tipton was married, in 
1848, to Miss Elizabeth J. Richards, 
of Guernsey County. His children 
are William E., John W., Charles F., 
Frank M., Edgar R., Mary and Lizzie. 

David Miller, one of the most 
prominent and enterprising business 
mén of Caldwell, was born in Beaver 
Township, in 1845. His grandfather, 
William Milier, was one of the early 
settlers of this township, to which he 
came with his family, which consisted 
of his wife and one child, William, 
Jr., in the spring of 1833. The elder 
William was of English birth, and 
came to this country in 1816. He 
first settled in Maryland, from whence 
he removed to this county. William, 
Jr., father of David, was a man of 
prominence; he took an active part 
in the organization of the county, 
and was quite prominently identified 
with local politics. Ile married Miss 
Sarah, daughter of John Perry, whose 
date of settlement in Beaver «dates 


back to 1826. He reared a family of 
six children, Henry, David, Ann E., 
Oscar, Edgar and Ellen, all of whom 
are living. David was reared on the 
farm; he obtained a good English 
education, and commenced life as a 
school teacher. He studied survey- 
ing, and for two terms occupied the 
office of county surveyor. -In 1880 
he was elected sheriff. He filled the 
office acceptably to the people, and 
was re-elected, serving two terms. 
About this time he became quite ex- 
tensively engaged in real estate and 
building. His operations were ex- 
tensive, and it is said that during 
this time he did much to advance 
the interests of the village. He was 
prominent in the organization of the 
Caldwell District Fair Company. In 
fact, he was in some way connected 
with almost every enterprise having 
for its object the advancement of the 
village interests. He married, in 1866, 
Miss Mary E. Roach, of Beaver, to 
whom have been born three child- 
ren —Clara, Berta and Walter. 
George A. Smith, who for many 
years was one of the prominent busi- 
ness men and financiers of Caldwell, 
was born in Olive Township in 18385. 
His father, Shobul Smith, came from 


‘Martha’s Vineyard in 1817, and was 


one of the pioneers of the county. 
George A. was for a number of years 
a merchant in Dexter City. In 1873 
he was elected county treasurer, and 
the year following came to Caldwell. 
In 1878 he became the cashier of the 
Noble County National Bank, which 
position he retained until ‘ll-health 
obliged him to retire. 

Chrysostom Foster, the present 
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mayor of Caldwell, is among the old- 
est residents of the town, having 
come here in 1862. He was born in 
Washington, Pa, Jan. 2,1840. When 
five years old nid parents came to 
Wheeling and in 1853 to Belmont 
County, Ohio. In 1859 the family 
removed to Batesville. The elder 
Foster was a shoemaker; he died at 
Quaker City in 1858, leaving five 
children: Charlotte, Hannah, Chry- 
sostom, Mary M.,and D. A. The lat- 
ter went into the service in 1861, in 
the Thirtieth Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and served through the war. 
He died in 1874 from disease caused 
by a wound received from the burst- 
ing of a torpedo at Fort McAllister 
in 1864. 

After coming to Caldwell, Mr. 
Foster was for atime the clerk in 
the office of the county treasurer; in 
1865 he was elected county treasurer 
and by re-election held the office 
until 1870. Since that time he has 
been in the mercantile and livery 
business in Caldwell. He is a prom- 
inent Republican. In 1861 he mar- 
ried Cynthia J., daughter of Abra- 
ham Simmons, at that time one of 
the leading citizens of Noble County. 
Five children have been born of 
this union, three boys and two 
girls. 

W. D. Guilbert, the present county 
auditor, was born in Guernsey Coun- 
ty in 1844. His father, H. E. Guil- 
bert, was a farmer and removed to 
the western part of the State about 
1846. The subject of this notice re. 
ceived an academic education, and in 
1869 came to South Olive, where he 
was engaged in salt making and the 


manufacture of staves until his elec- 
tion to the office of county auditor 
in 1881. He was re-elected in 1884, 
and is still discharging the duties of 
his office. Mr. Guilbert is a Repub- 
lican, and takes an active interest: in 
political matters. 
_ Timothy Cleveland was born in > 
Maine and settled in Beaver Town- 
ship in 1819. He married Miss Sarah 
W. Pierce, who was a native of the 
same State. They had a family ‘of 
seven children, three of whom, Mary 
T. (Gale), Frank G., and Thaddeus 
S., are living. The latter was born 
in Somerset County, Me., August 
31, 1818. He has been twice mar- 
ried. His first wife was a Pennsyl- 
vania lady; his second wife was Miss 
Mary, daughter of William Dement, 
a Virginian, who was one of the 
pioneers of Wills Creek, Monroe 
County, where he settled in 1806. 
He was prominent in the early affairs 
of that region, and carried the first 
mails from Wheeling, West Va., to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in a canoe. He 
was possessed of a good educat 1, 
and for years was a prominent 1~., 
istrate and an influential citizen. Ry 
the last marriage there were th 
children: Wellington, Benjamin aud 
Henry J. The latter was born in 
Calais, Ohio, in 1858. He came to 
Noble County in 1880, settling in 
Elk. In 1885 he was elected sheriff, 
which ‘position he now (1887) holds. 
He married Miss Emma A., daughter 
of Thomas Foster, of Summerfield. 
Benjamin B. Waller was born in 
Guernsey County in 1823, and came 
to Noble County in 1858. He was 
a carpenter by trade, but after 
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his removal to Noble he became 
indentified with political matters, and 
held several official positions. For 
many years he was postmaster of the 
village, receiving his first appoint- 
ment in 1863; reappointed in 1870, 
and held the office until September, 
1885. From 1872 to 1878 he was 
deputy sheriff. In 1863 he was com- 
missioned county recorder; was re- 
elected and commissioned in 1866. 
In August of 1861 he enlisted in 
Company K, Thirtieth Ohio Volun- 
teers; was wounded at the battle 
of South Mountain, and discharged 
for disability February 5, 1863. His 
death occurred March 22,1886. Mr. 


Waller was married in 1847 to Miss | 


Margaret Stuart, who was. born in 
Belmont County, Ohio. He was a 
valuable citizen and an exemplary 
member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Olive Lodge, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, and Noble 
Post, Grand Army of the Republic. 

W. H. Bush was born in Belmont 
County, Ohio, in 1848. In the spring 
of 1853 the family came to Noble 
County and settled in Renrock, where 
the elder Bush built a woolen mill, 
which he operated until 1865, when 
he removed to McConnelsville. In 
1875 W. H. assumed control of the 
McConnell mill at McConnelsville, 
which he operated very successfully 
until 1880, when he purchased the 
Island mill at Beverly, Ohio. In 
1886, to obtain increased facilities and 
better power, he removed to Cald- 
well, and in company with P. M. 
MeVay, established the Caldwell 
woolen mills. Mr. Bush is the pio- 
neer woolen manufacturer in this sec- 


tion, and having been reared to the 
business, no one is more conversant 
with its details than he. He married 
Miss Ella Carroll in 1873. They have 
two children, Lester and Media. 


BIOGRAPHIC 
THE CALDWELL FAMILY. 


The name of Caldwell has been 
conspicuous in the annals of Duck 
Creek Valley from the earliest history 
of that region, to the present day. 
The progenitor of the Noble County 
Caldwells was Robert Caldwell, a 
native of Chester County, Pa. He 
was a man of much natural abil- 
ity and of great force of charac- 
ter, these traits being inherited from 
his Scotch-Irish ancestors. He 
served as a teamster in the Revolu- 
tionary War, married and settled in 
Pennsylvania, and in 1795 emigrated 
to the Northwest Territory, settling 
in Washington County, Ohio, where 
were then the chief settlements in 
the territory. He explored this sec- 
tion of the county, and by the advice 
of General Putnam, made a selection 
of the land on which he afterward 
located. In the year 1808 he came 
up the west fork of Duck Creek with 
his sons and began an improvement 
on the present Caldwell farm. He 
was, therefore, among the earliest 
pioneers of the valley, and the first 


‘to make a clearing, where the town 


of Caldwell now stands. Robert 
Caldwell died in 1831. His wife’s 
maiden name was Jane Fulton, who 
was also a native of Pennsylvania, 
and a niece of Robert Fulton, the 
pioneer steam navigator. Their 
children (several of whom were born 
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in Pennsylvania), were Robert, John, 
Joseph, Samuel, Hiram, Jane, Polly, 
Elizabeth, Rebecca, Matilda and 
Nancy. The sonsare all dead except 
Joseph. 
farmers, and resided in Noble County. 
Of the daughters, Jane married Rod- 
ney Severance, and died in Morgan 
County. Polly married James 
Logan, remained in Pennsylvania, 
and died there. Elizabeth, the 
widow of David Archibald, is still 
living in Noble County. Rebecca 
(deceased) was the wife of John 
Noble. Matilda, the: wife: of John 
Brownrigg, is still living in Noble 
County. Nancy became the. wife of 
Samuel Price, and died in Morgan 
‘County. 


Joseph Caldwell, the oldest living 


resident of the county, was born in 
Caywood, Washington County, Ohio, 
in the year 1798, and came to what 
is now Noble County in 1809... He 
has witnessed the transition of a wil- 
derness to one of the fertile and pro- 
ductive regions of this section of the 
State, and in his person typifies many 
of the causes which have produced 
this great change. Beneath his 


observation, like a grand panorama, - 


che forests have disappeared and fer- 
tile fields have taken their place. 
Villages and hamlets have sprung 
up asif by magic. The iron horse 
rushes over the same route that he 
traveled when a boy by blazed trees 
through an almost impenetrable for- 
est. To-day he lives in the full pos- 
session of his mental faculties, one 
of the last survivors of a race the 
like of which will never be seen 
again. 


They were all prominent. 


| tively uneventful. 


His youth and early manhood were 
passed upon his father’s farm, where 
he shared the privations of a pioneer 
family. At the age of twenty-six 
he married Miss Margaret, daughter 
of David McKee, whose personal his- 
tory will be found in the chapter 
devoted to Noble Township. Shortly 
after their marriage the young cou- 
ple commenced life upon the farm 
where he now resides, which is a 
part of the tract entered by his 
father in 1808, and which at the. 
time was unimproved with the ex- 
ception of a small field where is now 
the Caldwell school-building. Like 
his brother Samuel, he identified 
himself. with nearly all the initial 
events in the history of this section 
of the county. He was one of the 
pioneer salt-makers of the Duck 
Creek Valley, and was one of the 
parties who sank the second well 
bored in the. valley; in this well 
petroleum was discovered, and it can 
be said to have been the first oil well 
in the United States. The life of 
Joseph Caldwell has been compara- 
His experiences 
have not been unlike those of most 
of the pioneer farmers of his time. 
With him the desideratum has been 
the welfare of his family and the ac- 
quisition of that priceless legacy, 
an unsullied reputation—and the 
full fruition of his desires has been 
attained. His aged helpmeet was 
born near Stanlyville, Washington 
County, Ohio, in the year 1800. 
She has been to him a wife in all 
that term implies, and the mother of 
four children: Rhoda A. (Coffy), 
Milton, Ruth (Okey) and Joseph. 
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The latter resides on the farm where | 


he was born in 1848. He married 
Miss Melissa, daughter of Jefferson 
Glidden, one of the pioneers of Olive 
Township. 

Samuel Caldwell was in his life- 
time one of the most active, prom- 
inent and best-known citizens of the 
county. He was born near Lower 
Salem, Washington County, Ohio, 
in 1800, came to Olive Township 
with his parents, and passed the re- 
mainder of his days on the farm 
entered by his father. Brought up 
as a pioneer farmer’s son and _ sub- 
jected to the rigid discipline of that 
life, he had few educational advan- 
tages, though, perhaps, more than 
many of the youth of that day en- 
joyed. He attended school for one 
term in Marietta, and soon afterward 
finished his education jn the pioneer 
schools of the township. He was 
active, as a young man, in all the 
sports of the early days. He held 
some offices in the State militia, and 
was widely known as ‘“ Colonel,” 
though he never attained to that 
rank. He followed farming and 
stock-raising and was successful in 
those pursuits. He was one of the 
leading citizens in advocating the 
formation of Noble County and in 
securing the county seat at Caldwell. 
For the latter purpose he donated 
several acres of ground to the county. 
He may justly be regarded as, the 
founder of the town, which was 
named after him. He was a prom- 
inent member of the Democratic 
party, but never sought or held any 
important office. Ile was once a 
candidate for representative to the 


| principally. 


| 
| 


legislature from Morgan County, but 
his party was defeated and he failed 
of an election, although he ran in 
advance’ of his ticket. He was a 
member of no church, but was a 
strictly honest, just, God-fearing 
man, who was universally respected. 
He died in 1869. He was married 
in 1827 to Sarah Brownrigg, who 
was born in Westmoreland County, 
England, in 1801, and came to this 
country with her parents about 1817. 
Of this union ten children were 


born: William B., Jane (Ogle), 
Joseph (deceased), Fulton, Mary, 


who died young; Sarah (McKee) and 
Mary (Young), twins; Happy (Mc- 
Kee), John W. and Hannah (Bel- 
ford). All live in Noble County, 
except William B. and John W., who 
are located in western Dakota, and 
Hannah (Belford) in Toledo. 

William B. Caldwell, the oldest of 
the children of Samuel Caldwell, 
was born on the homestead, and re- 
sided in the county until about 1880. 
For twenty years he was probably 
the most extensive dealer in live 
stock in the county. 

Fulton Caldwell, now a prosperous 
farmer and a leading citizen, was 
born on the Caldwell homestead in 
1833. He was brought up a farmer. 
and has followed that occupation 
His educational train 
ing was such as other youth of his 
day obtained while attending at the 
old log school-house aiid its sue- 
cessor, “the old red school-house.” 
IIe was engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness four or five years, and for about 


two years was a stock-buyer and 


dvover. With these exceptions he 
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has devoted his time and attention 
to farming, stock-raising and dairy- 
ing. For ten years he has been en- 
gaged in the dairy business, keeping 
an average of fifty cows and raising 
Jersey stock of high grade. He was 
married in 1860, to Ruth E., daugh- 
ter of Robert McKee. They have 
but one child, Charles C. Mr. Cald- 
‘well is a member of the Masonic 
order. He was among’ the first oil 
operators in the Duck Creek field, 
and, as.is elsewhere shown, was the 
means of bringing this field to the 
attention of oil men. He took a 
prominent part in securing the two 
railroads of Noble County, probably 
doing as much to forward those en- 


terprises as any other man in the 
county. He has also been identified 
with many other important under- 
takings calculated to. advance the 
interests of the town and county. 
He is enterprising and public-spirited 
and bears an honorable name in the 
community, where he has always 
resided. In connection with his 
brother, J.. W. Caldwell, he has an 
interest in western land and in a 
stock ranch. ° These brothers sent to 
the Black Hills in 1876 the first 
steam sawmill ever operated in that 
region. This mill was set up at 
Deadwood, and it was but a’ brief 
time before it had many competi- 
tors. 
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corner of section 36, in township 


LIVE was organized as a town- | 
| 


ship of Morgan County in 1819. 

In 1851 the commissioners of Noble 
County altered and established its 
boundaries, making them as follows: 
“Commencing at the southeast 


number 6 of range 9; thence north 
| to the northeast corner of said tewn- 
ship number 6 of range 9; thence 
_ west along said township line to the 
' northwest corner of the east’ f of 


OLIVE. 


section 5 in said township number 6 
and range 9; thence south through 
the center of sections number 5, 8, 
17, 20, 29 and #2 to the southwest 
corner of the east half of section 32 
in said township number 6 and 
range 9; thence along said township 
line to the place of beginning — con- 
taining twenty-seven sections.” 

“Olive Township, Guernsey Coun- 
ty, was organized Jtine 3, 1816, from a 
part of Buffalo Township, which was 
erected in 1810. The Guernsey 
County line, prior to the erection of 
Morgan County in 1819, ran east 
and west through the center of what 
is now Olive Township. The orig- 
inal Olive Township probably ex- 
tended westwardly and northwardly 
several miles. No description of its 
boundaries can be found. 

The following is a list of the hold- 
ers of real estate in Olive Township 
in 1826, taken from the Morgan 
County tax duplicate for that year: 
Theodocius Armstrong, Samuel A1- 
len, John Allen, James Archibald, 
William Boon, Thomas Boyd’s heirs, 
William Boyd, William Bell, Israel 
Blake, Benjamin Blake, Simeon Blake, 

fobert Caldwell, John Caldwell, 
Isaac Cunningham, Sherebjah Clark, 
Aurelius Clark, Joseph L. Clark, 
Isaac Devore, Levi Davis, Joseph 
Davis, Charles Davis, William Free, 
Matthew Grimes’ heirs, Jefferson 
Glidden, Dennis Gibbs, John Glid- 
den’s heirs, William Glidden, Alex- 
ander Greenlee, Isaac IJill, Elisha 
Harris’ heirs, David Ilutchins, Steph- 
en Hutchins’ heirs, Joseph Hutch- 
ins, Jr., Hollis Tutchins, Daniel 
Hutchins, David Hussey,, James 
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Hatch, James Hughes’ heirs, Will- 
iam Jacobs, Hollis James, James 
Kyle, Lewis Keith, Samuel Long, 
Jonathan Long, Joseph Matheny’s 
heirs, David McGarry, William Mil- 
ler, Samuel McWilliams, John Noble, 
William Ogle, James, Ogle, Edward 
Parrish, Edward Perkins, William 
Perkins, George Padgett, John Pid- 
cock, John Rhodes, James Rainer, 
Israel Spencer, Michael Shriver, 
Shubal Smith, Lewis Shirley, John 
Shirley, George Shirley, Elisha Spen- 
cer, John Smoot, Lewis Smoot, Sam- 
uel Shaw, Peter Shackle, William 
Scoggan, Thorla & McKeée, James 
Tuttle, Mary Tuttle, William Tilton, 
Hebron Tilton, Benjamin Tilton, Jo- 
seph Tilton, Jr., Davis Tilton, Eliza- 
beth Wagoner, John Wiley (of Bel- 
mont), Thomas Wiley, James Webber, 
James 8. Warren, William Warren, 
John Wiley, Benjamin Wickham, 
John Wickham, Jr., Frederick Yerian. 
Number of acres, 9,5324; value, $10,- 
973; total tax on land and houses, 
$109.73. Included in the foregoing 
list were the inhabitants of six half 
sections and six full sections now be- 
longing to Sharon Township. 

Very few names on the foregoing 
list are those of non-residents. The 
township was much larger in territory 
then than at present. This list may 
be regarded as an authentic record of 
the pioneer settlers of Olive Town- 
ship in the year 1826. By far the 
greater number of families came 
from New England, chiefly from 
Maine. <A few came before the war 


of 1812, and the rest immediately 


after its close. They were nearly all 
poor, but generally intelligent, hon- 
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orableand honest. Few of the families 
moved directly to Duck Creek from 


New England, but most of them came | 


here after spending afew years with- 
in the present limits of Washington 
County. No part of Noble County 
had worthier and better citizens 
among its early settlers than the 
Township of Olive. The population 
was also permanent, and the present 
inhabitants of the township are 
mainly the descendants of the pio- 
neers whose names are given above 
and of those who moved in a few 
years later. Nearly all of the first 
settlers located along the West Fork 
of Duck Creek, and that part of the 
township was considerably improved 
before much land was taken up else- 
where. 

Robert Caldwell, a Pennsylvanian, 
came from Washington County, 
Ohio, and in 1809 settled upon the 
farm on which the town of Cald- 
well is built. He was one of the 
very first settlers in Olive Township, 
and the name of Caldwell has been 
conspicuous in the annals of Duck 
Creek Valley ever since he settled 
here. 

Joseph Caldwell, son of Robert, 
now living in the village of -Cald- 
well, was born on Duck Creek, in 
Washington County, near where 
Caywood now is, in 1798, and has 
spent his long life in this valley. He 
is now the oldest resident of Olive 
Township. Ie has a number of 
relics of the olden time, among 
Which is a carpenter’s vise which 
his father obtained when a wagoner 
in Pennsylvania during the time of 
the Revolutionary War. Mr. Cald- 


well stopped at a tavern for the 
night, and during the night the 
Hessian troops were passing con- 
tinually. In thé morning when he 
arose he saw a couple of Hessians 
sitting upon a log, eating their 
breakfast. Mr. Caldwell and two 
other men went toward them, but 
the Hessians immediately ran, in 
their haste leaving behind the vise, 
which he secured, and which has 
since been kept in the family. 

Samuel Allen, the pioneer miller 
of the valley, was the next settler 
below Wiley. Joseph Matheny, who 
came from the vicinity of Marietta, 
settled near Allen. Others who 
lived further down the creek were 
Joseph Chapman, Richard and Gil- 
lias Doane and the Hutchinses, all of 
whom came before 1812. 

Sherebiah Clark was one of the 
most prominent early settlers of the 
valley. He came from Kennebec 
County, Me., where he had _pre- 
viously served as a representative to 
the Massachusetts Legislature before 
Maine became a State. He was a 
man of wide views and good intel- 
lect. In religion he was a Universal- 
ist. He came here with a family of 
grown up children, in i818. His 
sons, Joseph and Aurelius, resided in 
the township. On the organization 
ot Morgan County in 1819, Shere- 
biah Clark became one of the asso- 
ciate judges of that county, in whick 
office he served for three years 
Judge Clark died in 1852 and _ hi: 
wife in 1853. Their children were 
Aurelius, Joseph, Zipporah, Louisa, 
Elvira and Polly. 

Hollis Hutchins, from Maine, was 
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a Revolutionary soldier, and was 
among the first settlers. His sons 


were John, Hollis, David, Joseph and 


Daniel, all of whom lived in the 
county and reared families. 
Captain Simeon Blake was one of 


the earliest settlers in the valley. He ! 


was a native of Maine, and one of 
the early immigrants to the West. 
He served in General Wayne’s expe- 
dition against the Indians in 1794-5. 
He lived near where Dudley now is. 

The earliest mill in the township, 
and in all probability the earliest in 
the county, was erected at the local- 
ity since known as Socum, as early 
as 1812, by Samuel Allen,assisted by 
the few scattering settlers then in 
the valley. Although the mill was 
usually inactive a part of the year, 
owing to scarcity of water, it was 
a great convenience to the set- 
tlers, and for many years did a good 
business. A sawmill was also in 
operation at the same place, erected 
about the same time with the grist- 
mill. A few years tater William 
Free put in brush, and by the aid of 
the drift easily constructed a dam.a 
short distance above Allen’s mill. 
Ilis mill was in operation only a few 
years, and “never amounted to 
much.” 

William Free, who lived above 
Socum, was one of the early justices 
of the peace in the township. He 
was asmart man, but unscrupulous, 
it is said that he was sent to the 
penitentiary for stealing; and that 
when a resident of Washington 
County he was once publicly 
whipped at Marietta for some of- 
fense, before the whipping-post had 


been abolished. It is also said that 
Free was not his name, but Hamil- 
ton; and that after he received his 
whipping, he shouted, “I’m free! 
I’m free!” and called himself Free 
ever after. 

Joseph ‘Filton and his sons, J osepa 
W., Benjamin and Davis, all lived 
together on a half-section in the 
western part of the township. 
Hebron Tilton, a relative, lived on a 
quarter-section ajoining. His chil- 
dren were Matthew, Alden D., 
Freeman, Smith, Rufus, Eliza, Re- 
becca and Diadema. 

William Tilton was born in Ken- 
nebec County, Me., July 14, 1790, 
and is now living in Jefferson 
Township, past ninety six years of 
age. He is probably the oldest 
man in Noble County. Mr. Tilton 
settled in Olive Township with his 
family soon after the war of 1812, 
and resided here until recently. 

Simeon Tuttle was an early set- 
tler on the west side of the creek, 
and died here in 1816, His family 
remained in the township, and some 
of the name are still here. 

In 1812 Charles Davis and his 
sons, Charles, Joseph, Levi, and 
Enoch, and his daughters, Sarah 
(Cunningham), and Rhoda (Morris), 
came from Maine and settled in the 
southern part of the township. All 
lived here and reared families, and 
their descendants are still numerous 
in the county. Enoch moved to the 
northern part of the State. Mrs. 
Cunningham is still living, in ~Kan- 
sas. The Davises were all leading 
members of the Baptist Church, and 
good citizens, 
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Jolin Glidden, a native of Maine, | 


caine from Washington County, 
Ohio, and settled on Duck Creek 
about 1814, where he died a few 
years later. He was a doctor, hay- 
ing studied medicine under Dr. Jett, 
at Marietta, but it is not known that 
he practiced his profession after 
coming here. Ie was the father of 
Sidney and John Glidden, still living 
in this township. 

Silas Thorla, from Massachusetts, 
brought his family to his new home, 
where Olive now is, in 1816. He 
had been here for about two years 
previously, engaged in salt-making. 
Mr. Thorla was a man of good gen- 
eral information, and vy profession a 
surveyor. He was one of the early 
justices of the peace, and served also 
as county surveyor of Morgan 
County. His son; Benjamin Thorla, 
who came into the Duck Creek Val- 
ley when a small boy, is still living 
at Olive, and has a vivid recollection 
of pioneer times. ; 

George Padgett, Edward Wheeler, 
Allen Woodford, and Charles Chan- 
dler were all New Englanders, and 
resided on section 16<in early years. 


William Miller, noted as being at 


the time of his death the oldest 
Mason in the United States, settled 
early on the farm where the Cald- 
well Fair Grounds now are. He 
came from County Antrim, Ireland, 
and was a worthy man. His children 
were Jane, Ann, James, William, 
Mary and Margaret. James lives on 
part of the old place. William Mil- 
ley was born in County Antrim, 
Ireland, June 6, 1783, and died at 
the home of his son, near Caldwell, 


February 8, 1882, aged ninety-eight 
years. He came to America in 1812, 
and to Ohio in 1818, settling first in 
Columbiana County -and afterward 
on the farm where he died. He 
married Mary Reed, of New Jersey. 
He was a weaver by trade, but fol- 
lowed farming after coming to Ohio. 
In religion he was a Presbyterian. 
Mr. Miller was made a Master Mason 
in 1801, a Royal Arch Mason in 1804, 
and a Knight Templar later. 

The Ogles were another Irish 
family. William, James, Robert and 
George were brothers. All were 
early settlers and good citizens. 

The Perkinses, Edward and Will- 
iam, lived on Duck Creek, and were 
worthy representatives of the uni- 
versal “ Yankee nation.” Edward 
removed to West Virginia, but Will- 
iam remained in the township until 
his death. 

In 1818: James Webber, from 
Vienna, Me., moved to the town- 
ship with his family, consisting of 
his wife and eight children, and set- 
tled where South Olive now is. The 
journey was made with a wagon and 
occupied eight weeks. The family 
moved into a log cabin, surrounded 
by a small clearing, which had been 
made by a former occupant. Mr. 
Webber died here about thirteen 
years later. He was the father of 
eleven children. William, the eldest, 
lives in this township. Robert and 
John are also living in the West. 
William Webber was born in 1806, 
and well remembers the journey 
across the mountains from New 
England to the Ohio wilderness. Mr. 
Webber states that at the time of 
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his arrival a road had been cut out 
through the township from the Olive 
salt works to Marietta, but had not 
been improved. 

In 1814 William and Hannah 
Warren came to Marietta from 
Massachusetts, and a few years later 
settled on Warren’s Run, near South 
Olive. William Warren was a de- 
scendant of General Joseph War- 
ren, who fell at the battle of Bunker 
Hill. His sons who came here were 
William, now a resident of Marietta; 
A.I., now in Iowa; and James §., who 
died in Olive Township in 1886, at 
the age of eighty-one years. His 
daughters were Sophia, Priscilla, 
Nancy and Caroline. Caroline (Web- 
ber) lives in this township and 
Sophia in Indiana. 

Silas Thorla and Dennis Gibbs 
were the first justices of the peace in 
Olive Township, Morgan County. 
They were commissioned August 18, 
1819. Thorla resigned September 4, 
1821; Gibbs served until the expira- 
tion of his term. The early township 
elections were held. at Gibbs’ house, 
near the present site of Dudley. 

Dennis Gibbs was among the ear- 
liest settlers and most prominent 
citizens of the township. In 1819 he 
was justice of the peace, and from 
1821 to 1826 he was one of the.com- 
missioners of Morgan County. He 
was a native of Cape Cod, Mass., and 
came to Olive Township in 1814, set- 
tling three miles south of Caldwell. 
He was a carpenter by tradeé, and 
coming to Ohio without means, was 
obliged to leave his wife and two 
small children alone at home and go 
to distant points to work at his trade 


to obtain money with which to pay 
for his land. His industry and good 
management enabled him to secure a 
competency, in spite of many draw- 
backs and hardships. His wife was 
Mary Dudley, who was born in 
Maine, of Quaker parentage. Of 
their children, only two are now liv- 
ing in Noble County—Mrs Julia 
Tilton and Judge Dennis 8. Gibbs. 
Dennis Gibbs removed to Lowell, 
Washington County, where he died 
in 1872, at the age of eighty-two. 
He was originally a Whig: but be- 
came a zealous abolitionist and one 
of the projectors and managers of 
the Underground railroad. In relig- 
ion. he was first a Methodist, and af- 
terwards became a member of the 
Christian church and a preacher of 
that denomination. His house was 
the meeting-place for the early Meth- 
odists of the township. Dennis 
Gibbs, built and operated the first 
carding mill in this section. In com- 
pany with others he helped to build 
the first school-house in the neighber- 
hood. 

Judge Gilman Dudley was one of 
the earliest settlefs and foremost cit- 
izens. He was born in Maine in 
1793, settled in Ohio in 1815, and 
resided in the State until his death, 
December 6, 1875. He was a soldier 
in the war of 1812. In 1823 he mar- 
ried Mrs. Glidden. He was not only 
a pioneer as regards settlement, but 
also in all the reforms of the day, 
always for the right and against 
wrong. He was capable and honest 
and filled many positions of trust and 
honor. He reared an unusually 
bright and intelligent family, most 
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: 
of whom were schoolteachers. The 
children were Erwin G., Edwin, 


James, Mary, Ruth and Maria. The 
family trace their ancestry back to 
the Dudleys of Dudley Castle, Staf- 
fordshire, England. 

Israel Spencer and his brother 
Elisha, William Waggoner and 
Michael Shriver were early settlers in 
the same neighborhood. The Spen- 
cers came from Pennsylvania. Israel 
carried on distilling for some years. 
Elisha moved west. William Wag- 
goner died here about 1830. Michael 
Shriver operated a still. Whisky 
making was one of the most profit- 
able of the early industries, and 
many engaged in it. In 1830 five 
distilleries are known to have been 
in operation in the township, the two 
already mentioned and those of Is- 
rael Blake, Isaac Devore .and Will- 
iam Free. Nehemiah Spear soon 
afterward engaged in the same bus- 
iness. 

A well-known old settler was Eben- 
ezer Cunningham, who died in 1851, 
at the age of sixty-one years. He 
was a soldier of the war of 1812, and 
as is stated on his tombstone, “ one 
of the survivors of the flagship Law. 
ence, under Commodore Perry, at the 
battle of Lake Erie, September 10, 
1813.” 

Cunningham was a carpenter and 
millwright. He built and kept in 
repair many of the pioneer grist-mills 
that were run by horse-power. 

James Lowe was the name of the 
first settler at or near Olive. He was 
attacked by a fit while crossing the 


creek, fell into the water and was | 


drowned, in the summer of 1814. 


As a specimen of the manner in 
which some of the pioneers did busi- 
ness, the following contract between 
Samuel Caldwell and David Gorby, 
for the construction of a sawmill, is 
presented. The document, however 
shaky its orthography may appear in 
these days,was sufficiently strong and 
binding: 

“An article of an agreement made 
and entered Into by David Gorby of 
the first part of Noble. Township 
Morgan County Ohio & Samuel Cald- 
well of the Second part of Olive 
Township & County & State afore- 
said. the Sd Gorby doath on his part 
agree to build the sd Caldwell A sow 
Mill and grist mill forebay he is'To 
take the timber from the Stump The 
timber is to be got out in first rate 
Stile, The poasts of the Lower part of 
the Mill to be 12 by 12 inches Squair, 
he is to Fraim the Mill & put in the 
running Geers in first rate workmen 
Like manner He further agrees to 
make a mill that will Saw as fast as 
anny other man can with the Same 
head of or if he dont he is to Have 
nothing tor dowing Sd work, the Sd 
gorby is to have the timber hewed by 
the 25t4 of June next & the mill 
Fraimed by the first day of August 
next And The mill redy to Saw by 
the first of Nov. Next 

“the Sd Caldwell doath on his part 
agree to Pay The Sd gorby one hun- 
dred Dollars As soon as the Mill per- 
forms as he has Agreed to make her 
perform the Sd Caldwell is to do all 
the hawling & to Furnish Plank for 
The forebay and other uses about the 
mill allso brases, 2 Shute Pieces tim- 
ber for Saw gate We have boath here- 
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unto set our Iland and Seals this 9 of 
May A D 1836 
Dayip Gory (Seal) 
Samvuen Catpwetr (Seal) 
Attest 
Wiiiiam LANAM.” 

The mill was duly erected and 
“she performed ” satisfactorily to 
the owner and the millwright. 

A paper in the possession of Ful- 
ton Caldwell records the fact that 
on the 28th of June, 1828, a 
school meeting was held at the house 
of John Rhodes for the second dis- 
trict. Samuel Caldwell was appointed 
clerk ; John Wiley, William Miller and 
Joseph Caldwell,directors, and Hiram 
Caldwell, treasurer for the district. It 
was also agreed that a school+house 
should be built “at the southwest 
corner of the east half of the northeast 
‘quarter of section 4 in township 6 and 


range 9, said land belonging to Hiram. 


Caldwell.” On the same paper are 
various endorsements showing that 
corn v-as used instead of currency in 
building the school-house. For the 
year 1827 the directors received from 
Sherebiah Clark, Joseph Tilton and 
H. Hutchins, trustees of section 16 
seven bushels, three pecks and 
four quarts of corn. In 1828 they 
received from D. F. Harper, J. Scog- 
gan and H. ILutchins, trustees of the 


school section, an order for fifteen | 


bushels and twenty-four quarts of 
corn. In 1829 they received an 
order for $1.90, and 


received eight bushels “for drawing 
21 


| the 


$1.95 1 (a | 
year not mentioned. April 6, 1830, | 
“Received of Joseph Hutchins thirty- | | 
eight and one-half bushels of corn.” | from his horse where C. Foster’s 


John Wiley and Samuel Caldwell | 


said corn;” Samuel Caldwell eight 


| bushels, for cutting school-house logs; 


John Wiley, six bushels, “for chink- 
ing and daubing said house,” and 
Joseph Caldwell, six and one-half 
bushels “for making clapboards for 
said house.” 

In 1848 Socum School district 
(No. 4) in this township had twenty- 
four families living within its limits 
who came principally from the State 
of Maine, and were among the early 
settlers. The heads of these families* 
were David McGarry, John Cald- 
well, Joseph Schofield, John Clymer, 
Henry Woolf, Zephaniah Zoller, 
John Camden, Thomas Rogers, 


| Aurelius Hutchins, Francis Blake, 


Simeon Blake, Dennis Gibbs, Boling 
Hatton, Joseph Hutchins, Harrison 
Kellar, Levi Friel, Michael Kellar, 
Mrs. Woodford, Mrs. Woodward, 
Ebenezer Phipps, W. F. McIntyre, 
Gilman Dudley, and two others. 
Boling Hatton was the grand- 
father of Frank Hatton, of the Bur- 
lington Hawkeye, late Assistant- 
Postmaster-General. He died June 
1, 1874, at the age of ninety-five. 
He was an 1812 soldier and one of 
the pioneers of Duck Creek Valley. 
The old road to Cambridge, which 
crossed the creek at Caldwell, near 
present residence of Fulton 
Caldwell, was used as a race-course 
in. the early years. An _ accident 
which occurred in 1837 put an end 
to the sport. A young man named 
Thomas Taylor, a general favorite 
in the neighborhood, was thrown 


* From aparagraph’® the Revublican, January 


15, 1875. 
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house now stands, and striking head 
foremost upon a fence was rendered 


insensible. He did not regain con- 
sciousness, but died twenty-four 


hours Jater. 

Prior to 1840 Joseph Schofield had 
a carding and spinning mill at 
Socum, run by horses in a tread-mill, 
similar to that now used in sawing 
wood. He did a brisk business for 
some years. Later John Clymer had 
a water grist-mill on the site of the 
old Allen mill. 

The early settlers, and particularly 
the New Englanders, used oxen 
chiefly in plowing and other kinds of 


farm work. The plows were called 


“hog nosed,” and were constructed , 


from a forked stick, shaped into some 
semblance to a mold-board and coy- 
ered with strips of iron. Many of 
the plows used in this township were 
made by Joseph Caldwell, still living, 
James Davis doing the iron work. 
Hoes, forks and similar implements 
were very rude implements made by 
blacksmiths. 

Among the early blacksmiths of 
the township were James Davis, who 
worked in Olive, and Frisby Davis, 
both Yankees; James and Matthew 
Garvin, from Pennsylvania, and 
James Ifopper from Belmont County. 

April 22, 1811, a petition was pre- 
sented to the commissioners of 
Guernsey County, for a road from 
Cambridge “to strike Buffalo Fork 
of Will’s Creek at or near the mouth 
of Muddy Fork, thence on the same 
direction to strike the south bound- 
ary of Guernsey County, at or near 
the center of the sixth township of 
the ninth range.” The viewers met: 


“at the house of Thomas Stewart, 
innkeeper,” on the first Monday in 
April and viewed the same. The plot 
was signed by James Cloyd, Daniel 
Bean and William Talbot, viewers; 
George Archer and John Waller, 
chain bearers, and Lewis Waller, 
axeman. 

October 26, 1818, on petition of 
tobert Caldwell and ‘others, the com- 
missioners of Guernsey County 
ordered a road to be surveyed “to 
commence at or near the twelve-mile 
tree on the road from Cambridge to 


‘the Washington County line; thence 
| nearly a south course to Benjamin 


Thorla’s, on Duck Creek; thence to 
Robert Caldwell’s, to intersect the 
New Philadelphia road, to the Wash- 
ington County line near Captain 
Blake's.” James Thompson, Esq., 
Martin Crow and John Keller were 
appointed viewers, and George Met- 
calf, surveyor. 

In the commissioners’ journal of 
Guernsey County, under date 
of June 1, 1818, it is recorded that 
“James Archibald* presented the 
petition of himself and the other trus- 
tees of Olive Township in behalf of 
the citizens of township 6, range 9, 
praying thatsaid township be organ- 
ized agreeably to an act to incorpor- 


ate the original surveyed townships ; 


and the board being satisfied that 
there are twenty electors in said 
township, ordered an election for 
trustees of the school section and a 
treasurer, to be held at the house of 
Samuel Allen, the last Saturday of 
June, 1818.” 


* Archibald lived in what is now Sharon Town- 


chin 
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John Wiley, Samuel Allen, David 
Hutchins, Doan and Chapman, An- 
thony Perkins, Joseph and Levi 
Chapman, Robert Gard, and others 
were among the first settlers of the 
township. 

John Wiley settled on the present 
Shafer farm, west of Caldwell, in 
1810. He was born on the Susque- 
hanna River, near Harrisburg, Pa.; 
came to Ohio in 1795, and located at 
Cedar Narrows, above Marietta, 
where he remained until he came to 
Duck Creek. His father, William 
Wiley, was a pioneer settler where 
Sharon Village now is, and died in 
1816. John Wiley married in 
Washington County, Charity Severs, 
a native of Massachusetts. They 
both died on the homestead farm, 
near Caldwell, Mr. Wiley at the age 
of ninety-two and his wife at the 
age of seventy-three. Their chil- 
dren were William, John, Abraham, 
David, Thomas, Jacob, Janes, Ham- 
ilton, Polly, Ann (Marshall), Betsey 
(Gray), .Margaret (Moreland), and 
Charity A. (Woodford). Mrs. Wood- 
ford is the only one now living. AU 
lived to have families except John 
and Polly. David, Thomas, James 
and Ann died in this county. The 
others lived here many years and 
then went west and south. 

Thomas Wiley was born in Wash- 
ington County in 1809, and came 
with his parents to this county. 
After attaining his majority he 
entered 160 acres of land where 
Archibald Wiley now lives. There 
he remained until 1861, when he 
removed to the old homestead of 
his father, where he died in 1869. 


He married Maria Scott, a native of 
Pennsylvania, who was born near 
Hagerstown, Md. She died in 1878. 
They had eight children — Emeline, 
Delilah, Archibald, Eliza J. (de- 
ceased), Margaret (deceased), James, 
Dunlap and Mary E., Those living 
are all residents of Noble County. 
Archibald Wiley served in Company 
I, Twenty-fifth Oh:o Volunteer In- 
fantry, from June 26, 1861, to 
August 26, 1864. James enlisted in 
the Fourth Battalion, six months’ 
cavalry, August 1, 1863, and was 
mustered out with the company. 
Dunlap was in the hundred days’ 
service. 

James W. Wiley, born in 1841, 
has spent most of his life in this 
county. He is now a guard in the 
Ohio penitentiary at Columbus, and 
has held the position since June 1, 
1886. He married Rachel A. Math- 
eny in 1868. They have five chil- 
dren living, one deceased. 

Archibald Wiley lives on the land 
entered by his father, and is a prom- 
inent farmer. He was born in Olive 
Township, September 14, 1835. He 
was reared a farmer and has fol- 
lowed that occupation chiefly. He 
received a fair common-school. edu- 
cation, and by natural aptitude and 
shrewdness has been successful in 
life, and has an enviable reputation 
in the community. He takes a deep 
interest in politics and is a firm Re- 
publican. He went as a private in 
the first company raised in Noble 
County —Company J, Twenty-fifth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry —serving 
from June 26, 1861, to August 26, 
13864. Among other engagements 
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he was in the battles at Allegheny’ 
Mountain, Slaughter Mountain, Va., 
Second Bull Run, and‘ Gettysburg. 
In the last named battle he received 
two slight wounds; his regiment was 
in the thickest of the fight, and at 
its close only seventy-five men were 
left uninjured and uncaptured, a sec- 
ond lieutenant commanding. Mr. 
Wiley was captured, but being left 
asleep among the wounded, escaped. 
After the battle he was employed in 
hospital service until the following 
Christmas, when he rejoined the reg- 
iment at Folly Island, S.C. There, 
on the reorganization of the regi- 
ment, he was transferred to the Sev- 
enty-fifth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
with which he served until mustered 
out. After his return, February 16, 
1865, he was married to Mary E. 
Brown, whose parents: were early 
_ settlers of Noble County. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wiley have no children. 
Captain Simeon Blake, one of the 
earliest pioneers of Duck Creek, caine 
from New England to Washington 
County, and thence, in 1812, to the 
farm, on which he lived and died. 
There was a large family. The sons 
were Benjamin, Israel, Alfred, Simeon 
(still living in the West), Francis; the 
daughters, Mahala, Sybil, Lucinda, 
Frances and Lovina. Israel died in 
this township, in 1873, at the age of 
seventy-four. He married Elvira 
Clark, a native of Maine, and .after 
her death was wedded to Triphena 
Tomley, of Washington County. He 
had a family of twenty - children: 
Nicy, Moses, Sardine, Polly, Olive, 
Oliver, Alfred, Joseph, Elvira, Israel, 


Jr., Martha, David, Asenath, Anda- 


line, Cydnor T., by his first wife. The 
offspring of the second marriage were: 
Julius A., Josiah, Jasper F., Hortense 
and Julia A. 

Benjamin also lived and died in 
this township, and reared a large 
family. The Blakes, were worthy 
people, generally Universalists in be- 
lef. 

Captain Simeon Blake died in 1834. 
He was a native of Providence, R. I. 
His wife, xee Lovina Beck, came from 
Providence, R. I. He was one of the 
early militia captains In his relig- 
ious belief he was a Free-Will Baptist. 

John Caldwell, one of the early 
settlers, was a native of Pennsylvania 
and a member of the Caldwell family 
elsewhere mentioned. His son, David, 
who lives on the homestead, was born 
in 1830. In 1861 he married Adelaide 
Sanford, by whom he has had one 
chiid—Octavia M. 

Andrew. ©. McKee, son of Dr. 
William McKee, elsewhere . men- 
tioned, was born in 1848. After 
receiving a common-school educa- 
tion, in 1859 he began the study of 
medicine, under his father’s tuition. 
In 1864 he enlisted in Company F, 
One Hundred and. Sixty-first Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and was dis- 
charged at the expiration of his term 
of service. He is a member of Noble 
Post, Grand Army of the Republic. 
In 1865, Mr. McKee married Serene 
E. Daniel, of Caldwell. Three chil- 
dren—Cora M., Lura N., and Helen 
M. Since his marriage he has been 
engaged in farming 

Thomas McKee, son of Alexander 
McKee, was born in Noble Town- 
ship, in 1834, and remained at home 
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until 1869, when he married Susan 


Ogle, of Olive Township. — By this 
union he has had five children, all still 


living—Gilead A., Morris, Joseph 0., / 


Leoda L.and JohnW. Mr. McKee has 
followed farming and stock-raising. 

One of the pioneers who came 
prior to 1812 was Elisha Harris, 
from Fauquier County, Va. He was 
a Revolutionary soldier, and had 
served three “tours” in the army. 
Ife and his sons were noted hunters 
and trappers His wife died at the 
age of over one hundred years. 
Among his children were Stephen, 
Morgan, George and Elijah. All ex- 
cept Elijah settled in Enoch Town- 
ship, where their descendants still 
remain. George was a successful 
and widely known hunter. Stephen 
moved to West Virginia, where he is 
still living at an advanced age. 
Elijah remained on the old home- 
stead in Olive Township. He died 
in 1844.. He married Elizabeth Pow- 
ell, also a native of Virginia. She 
died in 1882. Their son, David A., 
now occupies the farm. He enlisted 
in 1862, in Company K, Thirtieth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and was 
discharged in December of the same 
year on account of wounds received 
at Antietam. 

Joseph Tilton and his wife and 
three sons came from Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass., to Olive Township about 
1818. His sons were Benjamin, 
Joseph W. and Davis. Joseph W. 
married Mary D. Lund, of Washing- 
ton County, and reared nine sons 
and two daughters. He was a Pres- 
byterian, and one of the early school- 
teachers. He died in 1870. 


His | 


widow lives on the homestead with 
her son, Franklin A. 

Allen Woodford and wife (nee 
Woodruff) with a family of five 
children came from Connecticut to 
Marietta in 1817. Five children 


_ were afterwards born to them, and 


all are still living, viz.: Andrew, 
Lydia A. (Wheeler), Aranda M., 
Helen (Colbig), Harry, Mary (Wiley), 
William, Hirai, and Elvira and EI- 
mira (twins). The family came to 
Olive Township in 1818, where the 
parents died some years later. 
Aranda M. Woodford, a prominent 
farmer, lived at home until his 
marriage with Mercy Wheeler, by 
whom he had eleven children. His 
wife died in 1881, and he afterwards 
married Elizabeth McWilliams. One 
child has been born of this union. 
Mr. Woodford is a member of the 
Baptist church. 

In 1825 Benjamin Weekley, with 
his wife end eight children, came 
from Belmont County and settled in 
this township. Of the family, two 
sons and.two daughters still live in 
Noble County, and two children are 
deceased. In 1835 Benjamin’s father, 
William Weekley, originally from 
Virginia, came here from Belmont 
County. William Weekley died in 
1856, and his wife in 1848. Benja- 
min died in 1866; his wife in 1848. 
William Weekley, the oldest son of 
Benjamin, was born in Belmont 
County in 1816. In 1886 he married 
Margaret Harris, and settled on a 
farm adjoining his father’s. He is 
the father of eight children by his 
first wife, four of whom are living. 
Mrs. Weekley died in 1856. In 1857 
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he married Miss C. B. Archer, of 
this township. To them have been 
born six children. George Weekley, 
son of William, was born in 1842. 
Ile is at present one of the infirmary 
directors of the county. He married 
Emily Archer, and is the father of 
six children, five of whom are living. 
All of the family are Methodists. 

Levi Weekley was born in Bel- 
mont County in 1823, and came to 
Olive Township with the family in 
1825. In 1848 he married Maria 
Fogle. To them have been born 
eight children, five of whom are liv- 
ing. Mr. Weekley is engaged in 
farming. The family are Method- 
ists. 

William Cain and family came 
from Pennsylvania to Ohio at an 
early date. They reared nine chil- 
dren, two of whom are living in 
Noble County — one in Sharon Town- 
ship and one in Olive. Nathaniel 
Cain was horn in Morgan County 
in 1826. At the age of seven- 
teen he began learning the cab- 
inet-maker’s trade with James 
Hellyer, and followed that business 
for twenty-five years. He has since 
been engaged in farming. In 1846 
he enlisted in the Mexican war, but 
was discharged two weeks after his 
enlistment. In 1847 he married 
Rebecca Willey. Of their seven chil- 
dren six are living— William H., 
Valentine II., Sarah J., Catharine 
(Ward), Mary A., and Elizabeth ©. 
(Heddleston). Mr. Cain has served 
as township trustee and in other 
local offices. 

David Radcliff is an old settler, 
and a very worthy citizen. He was 


‘worked 


| one child, Clyde. 


born in County Down, Ireland, in 
1813. At the age of seventeen he 
came.to America with two brothers, 
landing in Quebec. In 1830 he came 
to Olive Township, where he entered 
eighty acres, which is now a part of 
the farm of Samuel Ackley. The 
place was then unimproved. Mr. 
Radcliff worked alone until 1837. 
He then married Jane Miller, of 
Noble Township. They had seven 
children, four of whom are living—- 
William, who married Eliza Shriver 
(whois now deceased), Martha (Davis), 
Ann (Willey) and David H. Mr. Rad- 
cliff is a Universalist and a Mason. 
Samuel Ackley, a representative 
farmer, was born in Licking County, 
Ohio, in 1831, and in the same year 
came to Olive Township with his 
parents. He remained at home until 
1852, when, with eight or ten others, 
including the McKees, he left for 
California, crossing the isthmus. The 
journey occupied about forty-one 
days. Mr. Ackley remained in Cali- 
fornia five years, and while there 
most of the time in the 
Nevada mines. Returning to Noble 
County he bought the farm on which 
he now lives, and in 1858 returned to 
California for a year to settle up 
some land interests. In 1861 he mar- 
ried Melinda Ogle, of this township. 
Six children were born of this union, 
one of whom died in infancy. Those 


_living are Francis W., W. Walton, 


Charles M., Alma and Bertha. His 
wife died in 1883, and in the follow- 
ing year he married Sarah McGarry— 
Mr. Ackley is a 
Universalist. 

Basil Morgareidge was born in 
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Olive Township in 1835. He followed 
farming, and in the later years of his 
life was in the mercantile business at 
Caldwell, and afterwards at Dudley, 
being two years in each place. He 
died in 1883. Mr. Morgareidge was 
a member of Sharon Lodge, Free and 
Accepted Masons, and of the Univer- 
salist church. He married Asenath 
Blake, in 1859, who is still living in 
Dudley, and owns the store property. 
Three children are living — Edgar, 
Ollie and Mary. Edgar was married 
to Mary J. Hutchins, in 1882, and 
lives on a part of the Hutchins place. 

Joseph Parrish, one of the eleven 
children of Edward Parrish, who 
located in Sharon Township, in 1819, 
was born in Belmont County in that 
year, and came to Morgan (now 
Noble) County with his parents 
when but three months old. In 1842 
he was married to Nancy Boyd, 
daughter of one of the early settlers. 
By this union he had two children, 
one of whom is living—Wiley Par- 
rish, who served in the late war in 


Company D, Seventh Ohio Volun-: 


teer Cavalry. Mrs. Parrish died in 
1867, and in 1870 he married Mary 
R. Lowe, of Sharon Township. To 
them were born tivo children, one of 
whom is living—Stella. His second 
wife having died, in 1886. Mr. 
Parrish married Kate Smoot, also of 
Sharon Township. Mr. Parrish is a 
prominent farmer. The family be- 
long to the Methodist church. He 
was reared on the farm of his father, 
received a common-school education, 
and has devoted his life to farming, 
and is one of the reputable citizens 
and farmers of the township. 


Elwin T. Gouchenour was born in 
Olive Township in 1847, and is a 
farmer, living upon the homestead 
where his father settled. In 1871 he 
married Nancy J. Elliott, of this 
county, by whom he has had two 
children— Jesse and Minnie M. The 
former died at the age of four years. 
Mr. Gouchenour is a member of the 
Methodist church. 

Nathan J. Ramsey was born in 
Pennsylvania in 1825. In 1836 he 
came to Harrison County, Ohio, and 
in 1848 to Olive Township. In the 
following year he married Margaret 
Steen: two children—- Mary A. (de- 
ceased) and David. The latter mar- 
ried Hannah Francis and_ resides in 
Olive Township. The first Mrs. Ram- 
sey died in 1863, and in 1864 Mr. 
Ramsey married Ellen Gore, who 
died in 1878. In the following year 
he married Hannah J. Hutchins. The 
family are members of the Disciples’ 
church. Mr. Ramsey has served sey- 


-eral years as township trustee. 


Martin D. Poling was born in 
Guernsey County in 1823. In 1847 
he married Martha McKee, a mem- 
ber of one of the old Noble County 
families. They have five children— 
Ezra, Mary, Abbie (Davis), David 
and Ira. Mr. Poling is engaged in 
farming. 

Eston W. Daniel was born in Lou- 
don County, Va., January 5, 1809. 
He came to Belmont County, Ohio, 


at the age of seven years, thence 


removed to Brookfield Township, 
now in Noble County, in 1837, and 
began the work of clearing and im- 
proving a farm. He remained in 
Brookfield seventeen years. In 1833 
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he married Elizabeth Edwards, of 
Belmont County, who died in 1882. 
Of their five children, three are still 
living. Serene, his daughter, is the 
wife of Andrew C. McKee. 

William Ross was born in West- 
moreland County in 1835, and in 
1849 came to Ohio with his parents, 
Clement and Jane Ross, who settled 
in Sharon Township. Wilham lived 
in that township twenty years, and 
in Jackson Township eleven years, 
coming to his present farm in Olive 
Township in 1880. Mr. Ross has 
followed farming, and at present 
is devoting much attention to hor- 
ticulture, making a_ specialty of 
small fruits. He was one of the 
first in Noble County to 
duce strawberries and _ raspberries, 
and has been successful in their cult- 
ure. In 1856 he married Nancy Ann 
Bell, of Morgan County. They have 
had eleven children, ten of whom are 
living. Mr. Ross is'a member of the 
Presbyterian church. In politics he 
is a Republican. He served as coun- 
ty commissioner in 1875—8, and was 
instrumental in furthering the adop- 
tion of an improved svstem of roads 
in Noble County. 

John and Susan Haga came. from 
Allegheny County, Pa., and settled in 
Sharon Township in 1820. Mrs: 
Haga died in 1855, Mr. Haga in 1873, 
at the age of seventy-four. Their son 
Paul married Caroline Cooper, whose 
parents, Solomon and Mary Cooper, 
came from Hampshire County, W. 
Va., in 1834. Mr. Cooper settled at 


Sarahsville, where he followed tan- 


ning. May 1, 1845, the tannery was 
burned and Mr. Cooper died May 24, 


intro- 


Grand Army of the Republic. 


from over-exertion at the fire. His 
widow is still living. H. J. Haga, 
son of Paul Haga, is a resident of 
this township. ~ 

Henry R. Seaman, the son of Mil- 
ton Seaman, once a wealthy and 
prominent merchant of McConnels- 
ville, was born in Malta, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 1, 1829. He went to California 
in 1852. In 1855 he returned to Mc- 
Connelsville and there married Miss 
Mary A. Porter, by whom he had 
three sons and tio daughters. After 
being in the mercantile business in 
McConnelsville several years, in 1867 
he removed to Sharon, where he fol- 
lowed the same business. In 1871 
he removed to Caldwell, where he 
died September 4, 1882. 

Aaron Haines was born in Jackson 
Township in 1827; his parents were 
early settlers in that locality. In 
1849 he married Hannah, daughter 
of Rev. Benjamin Blake. The latter 
is said to have been the first white 
child born at Marietta. They have 
four children. Mr. Haines is a mem- 
ber of the: Masons, Odd Fellows and 
He 
enlisted in 1861, in Company F, Six- 
ty-third Ohio Volunteer Infantry; 
served one year, and was discharged 
on account of partial blindness. 

John W. Green was born in Woods- 
field, December 11, 1846. His father, 
William R. Green, was a native of 
Maine and a seafaring man; he came 
to Monroe County, Ohio, when twen- 
ty-four years old; died in hospital dur- 
ing the late war. John W. Green en- 
listed in December, 1862, in Company 
G, Seventy seventh Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and was discharged in 
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December, 1865. Ile was in engage- 
ments at Little Rock, Mark’s Mills, 
Jenkins’ Ferry, Spanish Fort, Blakely 
and Mobile;-was an orderly on spe- 
cial and dangerous duty.: He is a 
member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and a Republican. Mr. 
Green was married in 1880 to Sarah 
J. Lamp, of Middleburg. Children: 
Carrie M., Isaac M., Chauncy E. and 
Ada F. Heisa farmer and carpenter. 

William Tilton, one of the few 
pioneers still living, was born in 
Maine in 1790. In 1815 he removed 
to Olive Township, where he entered 
160 acres of land. He married 
Zephorah, daughter of Judge Shere- 
biah Clark. Their children were 
Lovina, Sherebiah C., Asenath, 
Albert, Joseph C., Benjamin B. and 
William. Mr. Tilton is a Republi- 
can and a strict Baptist. He now 
lives with his son Albert, near Dexter 
City. 

On the present James Ogle farm 
Jefferson Glidden kept. a small store, 
as far back as 1830, for a short time. 
This was probably the earliest mer- 
cantile establishment in the township 
excepting Robert McKee’s, at Olive. 

David Radeliff, a settler of 1830, 
has favored the writer with many 
interesting reminiscences. He re- 
members when there were only three 
wagons in his neighborhood, and few, 
if any more, in the township. These 
wagons were owned by Michael Mor- 
rison, Sr., William Scoggan and his 
son John, and James Archibald. They 
were large cumbrous affairs, requiring 
four or six horses to draw them, and 
were known as Pennsylvania road 
Wagons. 


The first winnowing mill was 
brought to the township by Hebron 
Tilton and John Bell, and jointly 
owned by them. It was sold by Mur- 
duck & Jenkins, who lived near 
McConnelsville. 

In the fall of 1837 Allen Stevens, 
who lived on Meigs Creek, near 
McConnelsyille, brought the first 
threshing machine into the township. 
He first came to Benjamin Thorla’s, 
and thence to David Radcliff. The 
machine was run by treadmill or 
“endless chain” power, one horse only 
being used. 

The young people in early times 
had to resort to many expedients in 
order to be decently and becomingly 
dressed. Few could afford anything 
better than homespun and homemade 
garments. Incidents are related of 
young men borrowing a suit, or a 
part of a suit of clothes in order to 
make a favorable impression when 
calling upon some particular lady 
friend. Frequently young men went 
barefooted, carrying their shoes in 
their hands until near their destina- 
tion, in making such calls. 

The first justices of the peace in 
this township, after its reorganiza- 
tion as a part Of Noble County, were 
John C. Headley and Jonathan D. 
Gibbs. The former entered upon the 
duties of his office July 7, 1851, and 
the latter July 14, 1851. 

The earliest school in the town- 
ship, and perhaps the earliest in the 
county, was taught in the Socum 
district, as early as 1816. The. Yan- 
kee settlers had not been here long 
before they erected a school-house 
and sought to provide instruction for 
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their children. 
house stood on the present McAtee 
farm, then the land of Joseph Hutch- 
ins, Jr. Among the early teachers 
were Barnabas Crosby, Asa Bur- 
lingame, and Joseph. Westcott. The 
scholars came from all the country 
froin three to four miles around. 


OLIVE. 


To one unacquainted with the-his- 
tory of the place, it would scarcely 
seem possible that the dilapidated 
and antiquated village of Olive, now 
bearing within itself all the evidences 
of decay, was once a most prosper- 
ous and thrifty town. Yet such is 
the fact. But since the younger vil- 
lage of Caldwell sprang into being, 
growing steadily and substantially, 
Olive has been as steadily and as 
constantly declining. Two small 
stores and a_ blacksmith’s shop 
are all that remain in the way of 
commercial and industrial interests. 
And the streets of the village, which 
once resounded with the tread of 
able lawyers, editors and politicians, 
are now as silent as those of Gold- 
smith’s “Sweet Auburn.” 

Long before any town started here 
—as early as 1820—Robert McKee 
opened a store and engaged in the 
mercantile business, at first in a very 
small way. Prior to that time all 
the settlers of the vicinity had been 
accustomed to go to Marietta for the 
few articles of merchandise used in 
their families. McKee’s goods were 
brought from Barnesville, through 
the woods, on pack liorses, a distance 
of thirty-one miles. Jenjamin 
Thorla, who frequently made the 


The old log school- | 
| savs there were but four houses be- 


trip to bring goods to Mr. McKee, 


tween Olive and Barnesville, and 
that the road, for the greater part of 
the distance, was a mere path through 
the woods. Robert McKee continued 
the mercantile business, many years, 
and accumulated a good property. 
His son David succeeded him in the 
store. 

Not long after McKee’s store was 
started, a postoffice, doubtless the 
first in Noble County, was established 
at Olive and supplied with a weekly 
mail from Marietta. Robert McKee 
was postmaster. The old office is 
now discontinued. 

The town of Olive, Robert McKee, 
proprietor, was surveyed and platted 
by John F. Talley, surveyor of Mor- 
gan County, in February, 1839. The 
plat was recorded July 17, 1841. 

Robert McKee’s addition (lots 13 
to 21) was made in 1857, and Jasper 
McKee’s addition (lots 21, 22 and 23) 
in 1871. 

Among those who first located in 
the village were Dr. William McKee, 
John Headley and Frisby Davis. 
James Davis, from Washington 
County, started the first blacksmith 
shop, and in a few vears nearly every 
variety of business usually carried on 
in country villages had its represent- 
ative. 

The buying of tobacco.and hauling 
it to the river for shipment became 


| an important business in Olive. Rob- 


ert McKee was the first shipper. A 
second store was opened by John and 
Joseph Wehr, the third by James 
McCune; Joseph Wehr sold out 
to J. W. Tipton. The business 
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of the place was very large, com- 
pared with its population, as with 
the exception of Sharon there was 
no important trading point any- 
where in the territory now form- 
ing the western portion of Noble 
County. 

The first tavern was started by 
Benjamin Thorla, where he now 


lives. He continued the business 
many years. Another tavern was 
started a little later. 

The only mill ever in tie place was 
a steam flouring mill, erected by 
James McCune. It is still standing 
but disused. 

The old Methodist church, in which 
the first court was held, in 1851, is 
still standing, now degraded to. the 
use of a cow stable. Plainly, the 
glory of Olive bas departed. 

The village of Matrom was laid out 
by George Bell, surveyor, for Joseph 
Schofield, proprietor, March 25, 1846. 
This place never grew to magnificent 
proportions, and only a few dilapi- 
dated houses mark its site. Even its 
name has passed away; and, instead 
of high-sounding “ Matrom,” plebeian 
“Socum” has taken its place. ‘“So- 
cum” is supposed to have been de- 
rived from Soak ’em, which title was 
fastened upon the place on account 
of the bibulous and whisky-selling 
habits of its inhabitants. 

Socum once had stores and whisky 
shops and some other kinds of busi- | 


ness. The first mercantile establish- | 
ment was opened by Henry Wolf 
soon after the town was laid out. 
From 1850 to 1858 Sidney Glidden 
kept store there. Wilson EF. McIn- | 
tire was another early merchant. Of | 


late Socum has been going down hill, 
and it now appears not far from the 
bottom. 

Moundsville was laid off into twelve 
town lots by Isaac Davis. The plat 
was recorded May 21, 1861. The 
place never attained to the rank of a 
village. It was best known as “ Fid- 
dier’s Green,” from Rufus Hall, now 
in Indiana, who lived here, had a 
small mill on the creek, and whiled 
away all: his spare time drawing a 
“concord of sweet sounds” from his 
violin. 

Moundsville has now barely a half- 
dozen houses, scattered along the road 
for such a distance that some have 
suggested “Stringtown ” as an appro- 
priate name. The building of the 
railroad, and the consequent trans- 
fer of business to South Olive, effect- 
ually blighted its prospects. The 
first store in the place was started 
by Abraham Young in 1865, and in 
the following year W. P. Warren 
became his partner. They were 
succeeded by W. D. Guilbert, who 
removed to South Olive on the com- 
pletion of the railroad to that point. 

The village of South Olive was 
surveyed and platted August 15, 
1871, by David Miller, surveyor, for 
Welton B. Ostrander, proprietor. 
The original plat contained thirteen 
lots. Four additions have since been 
made by William Kirkbride, increas- 
ing the number of lots to forty-five. 

The first building erected was the 


'pailroad depot, and in it W. D. Guil- 


bert opened the first store. The next 
was erected by Rice & Martin and 
occupied as a grocery store. The 
postotfice was established with W. 
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D. Guilbert, as the first postmaster. 
Guilbert, Gouchenour & Moore and 
Peter Taylor are among the ex-mer- 
chants of the village. 

The present population is about 
twenty families. The business is rep- 
resented by O. J. Wood, E. A. 
Davis and William Kirkbride, general 
stores; Leslie Crooks, sawmill and 
planing mill; Richlieu Belford, black- 
smith. 

In 1883 the grist-mill at this place 
was burned, involving a loss of sev- 
eral thousands. The building was 
first erected as a tobacco packing 
house by Gouchenour & Guilbert. 
It was converted into a mill by Jacob 
Purcell in 1880. The stopping of 
the salt works, the dying out of the 
oil excitement, and the burning of 
the mill. all have had an_ injurious 
effect upon the prosperity of the vil- 
ue. 

A new industry has just been 
started —the first organized effort 
of the kind in the county —and bids 
fair to be successful. The South 
Olive Creamery Company was organ- 
ized September 16, 1886, with a 
capital of $5,000, and the erection 
of a building at once begun. The 
stockholders are David Gouchenour, 
John Stevens, J. K. Haines, Charles 
Huffman and John Swayne.  Simni- 
lar enterprises are very successful in 
other parts of the country, and it is 
to be hoped that this industry will 
prosper here. 

Dudley, a flag station on the C. & 
M. railroad, is a hamlet of modem 
growth, containiag about a dozen 
buildings. The first store was started 
here in the railroad depot in 1871 by 


J.P. Arnold. About six years later 
village lots were laid off. Wilham 
Graham, who.succeeded Arnold in 
the mercantile business, built the 
first house, excepting that owned by 
Sylvester Cunningham, which has 
been standing for years. The next 
building erected was the Universalist 
church. The grist-mill and sawmill 
of Edgar Morgareidge was built 
by him in 1885. At present C. L. 
Harris carries on the mercantile busi- 
ness here; William Tuttle has a 
blacksmith shop, and Sylvester Cun- 
ningham acabinet-maker and wagon- 
maker’s shop. 


CHURCHES. 


South Olive Methodist Protestant 
Church.—This church was organized 
by Rev. George Willis. The house 
of worship was erected in 1881 ata 
cost of about $600, on a lot donated 
by William .Kirkbride. The mem- 
bership was small at frst, but there 
is now a large congregation. The 
pastors have been Revs. Schuman, 
Orr, Wert and Baker. 

New Harmony Baptist Church.— 
This congregation is an old one, the 
first organization having been in 
1825. In 1848 the church was reor- 
ganized and called New Harmony. 
Elder William Davis was chairman 
of the first council and G..W. Drake 
of the second. The organizing mem- 
bers were: Rev. Joseph 8. Clark, 
pastor ; ITollis Hutchins, clerk; John 
ILutchins, John Morgareidge, Robin- 
son Sanford, Joseph Davis, Joanna. 
ITutchins, Betsey Davis, Jane San- 
ford, Rhoda Hutchins and John Cun- 
ningham were members of Harmony 
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church, and Joseph Davis, Levi Da- 
vis, Betsey Davis, Dorothy Tuttle, 
Rhoda Ann Davis and Susan Tol- 
man, original members of New Har- 
mony church in 1843. The present 
church, a frame building thirty-five 
by forty-five feet, was erected in 
1856, at a cost of about $1,200. 
The church now has 112 mem- 
bers, and the Sabbath school fifty 
scholars. The pastors have been: 
revs. Joseph L. Clark, B. B. Blake, 
John Skinner, G. W. Glass, Henry 
Lyons, L. McPherson, H. Lyons, W. 
A. Blake, J. S. Covert, Jesse Lieur- 
ance, J. Hurlbert, William McPeek, 
J. G. Whittaker, H. M. Prince, 
William McPeek and J. G. Whit- 
taker. 

Universalist Church.—The Uni- 
versalist church at Dudley was built 
in 1878, and dedicated August 25 of 
that year. It is a frame building 
thirty by forty feet. Among the 
leading members who assisted in 
building the church were: William 
Cunningham, Alden Tilton, William 
Spear, Moses Blake, J. L. Rowlands, 
Ansel Blake, James Ogle, James 
Warren, W. P. Warren, Samuel Ack- 
ley, David Radcliff and David Rad- 


cliff, second. At the time of the or- 


' ganization there were about one hun- 


dred members, but the number has 
been considerably reduced _ since, 
owing to various causes. Rey. J. 
W. McMasters, who has preached for 
many years in the neighborhood, has 
been the only regular pastor. 

There were many who favored the 
Universalist faith among the early 
settlers. Conspicuous among these 
were Gilman Dudley, John Allen, 
Israel Blake, Aurelius Clark, Joseph 
Clark, Daniel Tuttle, Hebron Tuttle 
and David Radcliff. Joseph Clark 
preached in the woods on Daniel 
Tuttle’s farm (where William Spear 
now lives), as far back as 1840, and 
the Universalists have had preach- 
ing more or less regularly ever 
since. 

United Brethren Church.—The 
Olive Chapel United Brethren 
church, in the western part of the 
township, was erected in 1879. It is 
a neat and commodious frame buiid- 
ing. There was preaching in this 
neighborhood for some years before 
the meeting-house was built. The 
congregation is not large, but good 
interest is manifested. 
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Ge ENTER TOWNSHIP was erect- 
ed by the county commissioners 
May 1, 1851, “so as to include and 
be composed of the following terri- 
tory, to wit: 

“Commencing at the southeast 
corner of section thirty-eight,* in 
township number seven, of range 
eight; thence north along the section 
line to the northeast corner of sec- 
tion four, in said township seven, 
range eight; thence west along the 
township line to the northwest corner 
of section two, in township number 
seven, and range number 
thence south along the section line 
to the southwest corner of section 
thirty-five, in said township number 
seven, and range number. nine; 
thence east along the township line 
to the place of beginning, contain- 
ing thirty sections.” | 

The first election in Center Town- 
ship was held on the 12th of July, 
1851, in obedience to an order of the 
common pleas court, passed Juhe 


*No doubt inténded for section 28; but section 
38 it stands upon the record, and there is no such 
section, 


nine; | 


| John 
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20, 1851, for the purpose us vhoosing 
one justice of the peace. Daniel 
Pettay was elected to the office, and 
was duly qualified on the 28d of 
July. 
Sections 32 and 33 of Enoch Town- 
ship formerly belonged to Center, 
from which they were set off June 6, 
1855. Andon the 38d of September, 
1855, the northern half of section 31, 
in township 7, range 8, was taken 
from Enoch and attached to Center. 
The following may be reckoned 
among the early settlers of the town- 
ship, though some came much later 
than others: Arthur Morrison, John 
Bryan, James Watson, Isaac Hayes, 
Keller, William Davidson, 
Samuel Anderson, Jonathan King, 
William Shields, Jeremiah B. Brown, 
Ephraim Bates, Daniel Bates, Isaac 
Bates, John McGarry, Jonas Ball, 
James Noble,and James Dye. James 
Watson died in Gallia County, Isaac 
Hayes died in the West, John Keller 
in Iowa, Jonathan King in the west- 
ern part of the State; Daniel and 
Isaac Bates moved to Indiana, James 
Noble and James Dye died in the 
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West. All the others, so far as is 
known, died in Noble County. 

The first entry of land in the town- 
ship was made in 1809, on section 12, 
by Ephraim Bates. James Dye 
made the. next entry of land. He 
came from Greene County, Pa., 
and also settled in the township in 
1809. He removed to Illinois. 

Ephraim Bates and his sons were 
among the earliest settlers of Noble 
County. He was born in New Jer- 
sey May 24, 1744. He served in the 
Revolutionary war, and was one 
of the first settlers west of the 
Allegheny Mountains in Fayette 
County, Pa. He died in Sarahs- 
ville January 2, 1834. His wife, 
Susannah, lived to an advanced age. 
Their children were Isaac, who lived 
many years near Sarahsville, but 
died in Indiana; Polly, who married 
John Vorhies, and livéd in Noble 
County; William, who settled in 
Guernsey County, and thence went 
west; Anna, who married William 
Dilley, and lived in Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Timothy, one of the pigneer settlers 
of Seneca Township; Ephraim, also 
lived in Seneca Township; Daniel 
and Ezekiel, who lived in Center 
Township. 

Ephraim Bates, Sr., had one of the 
earliest orchards in this part of the 
country, and some of the trees planted 
by him are yet standing. He built 
the first mill in the township—a 
“corn-cracker” of a rude sort, but a 
great convenience to the settlers 
nevertheless. The mill was in opera- 
tion in 1814. Ezekiel Bates, son of 
Ephraim, was the founder of Sarahs- 
ville. 


Jolin and Amos Bates, sons of 


Ephraim, were drafted into the serv- 


ice, in the war against Great Britain, 
soon after their arrival. 

Before Bates’ mill was erected the 
people of the township depended 
mainly for their flour and meal upon 
two horse mills, owned respectively 
by Elisha Fogle and Thomas Barry, 
and situated only a short distance 
apart, in the southwestern part of 
the township. 

Isaac Bates erected a mill upon his 
farm, which was so arranged that it 
could be operated by horse-power 
when there was a scarcity of water. 
After the early mills had all fallen 
into ruin or disuse, a steam mill was 
erected at Sarahsville by a company 
of citizens at a cost of $4,000. The 
company sold out to Frederick Se- 
crest and the mill was burned. Mr. 
Secrest then erected a grist-mill and 
sawmill, which he still owns. 

Jacob Bates was born in what was 
then Guernsey County, in 1810. In 
1815 his father, Isaac, removed to 
the farm now owned by William 
McWilliams, where he was the first 
settler. He died in the township in 
1883. He was a very reputable man 
and reared a family of eight children. 
His wife, whose maiden name was 
Jane Davidson, was a native of West 
Virginia. Her parents were among 
the pioneers; four of the family reside 
in the township. 

Shortly after the Indian war Dan- 
iel Devolld and family emigrated 
from Washington County, Pa., to 
Belmont County, Ohio. In 1814 
the family, consisting of wife and six 
children—John, Isabella, Nancy, 
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Betsey, Richard and Rachael, came 
to what is now Noble County, and 
settled in Center Township. Here he 
purchased from government 160 acres 
of land for which he paid $2 per acre, 
that being the price of government 
land at that time. On this farm the 
elder Devolld died at the extreme 
old age of ninety-two. Levi Devolld 
was born in York Township, Belmont 
County, Ohio, in 1804, and came to 
Noble County with his parents. At 
the time of his father’s emigration 
he states that the nearest neignbor 
in the north was Mr. Ephraim Bates, 
who came about the year 1812 and 
settled where the fair grounds now are 
in Sarahsville. Mr. Devolld further 
states that in 1814 there was only one 
road in the township, called at that 
time (1814) the Federal Road; all 
points north or south from this road 
had to be cut through. Marietta 
and Zanesville were the nearest pla- 
ces from which supplies could -be 
obtained. ‘'n 1819 Mr. Devolld says 
that he packed flour to Marietta on 
a horse for which he obtained $1.50 
per hundred. In 1828 he married 
Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
Smith, who settled in the township 
about 1814. 

Levi Devolld is probably the old- 


est resident of the township, having | 


resided here continuously since 1814. 
IIe has been one of the pushing, 
energetic citizens, and has prospered 
accordingly. Ie has always been a 
farmer, and for a time was also 
engaged in buying and selling live 
stock, carrying on the tanning bus- 
iness, etc. 

When the Devollds located here, 


their nearest neighbor on the west 
was James Lowe, about where Olive 


' now is; on the east, James Archer, 


at East Union; on the northwest 
Benjamin Thorla, at Belle Valley, 
and other pioneers of Duck Creek Val- 
ley; and on the south, Eljsha Harris. 
According to the personal recollec- 
tion of Mr. Levi Devolld, in the fall 
of 1814 all that portion of Guernsey 
County which now forms the town- 
ships of Noble, Olive, Sharon and 
Brookfield, voted together in one 
election precinct. Daniel Devolld 
brought the kettles which were used 
in Thorla and McKee’s salt works, 
which were established the year that 
he came. The Devollds were fond 
of hunting and were successful woods- 
men. Levi Devolld, soon after be- 
coming of age, made a trip through 
the wilderness to the lake, finding 
few whites and many Indians in that 
region. 

A tannery was started by Levi 
Devolld, in the southwestern part of 
the township about 1846, and was in 
operation: for about eight years. In 
connection with it Mr. Devolld man- 
ufactured boots, shoes, harnesses, etc. 
Some rascals stole about $500 worth 
of stock, and caused him to abandon 
the business. 

In the southwestern part of the 
township were the following early 
settlers: Ambrose Merry, David De- 
volld, Thomas and Benjamin Barry. 

The McGarrys were among the 
most prominent early families. The 
father, John McGarry, was an Irish- 
man, who moved to Ohio from the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. His sons 
were Samuel, David, Reed and 
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John. Samuel read law, became 
probate judge and was a prominent 
man in the early history of the 
county. David died on the old 
homestead. 

David McGarry, one of the best 
known citizens of Center Township, 
was born October 19, 1819, within 
the present limits of Center Town- 
ship. He passed his early life amid 
the scenes of pioneer days, clearing 
land and farming. His educational 
advantages were very limited, yet 
through self-cultivation he became 
well.informed. In 1843 he married 
Catharine Richey. Seven children 
were born of this union — John C., 
Thomas R., Andrew, Jane, George 
M., Margaret and Frank. All are 
living except Jane, who died in in- 
fancy. Mr. McGarry was one of 
the foremost men in bringing about 
the organization of Noble County, 
and spent much time and labor in 
effecting that result. He was an 
active Democrat until the formation 
of the Republican party, then joined 


that organization and remained a_ 


firm supporter of its principles. In 
1847 he was elected treasurer of 
Union Township, an office which -he 
held nine years. In’1871 he was 
nominated to represent Noble County 
in the legislature. B. F. Spriggs, 
Democrat, was his opponent. The 
result of the contest was a tie vote. 
In March, 1872, a special election 
was held and Mr. Spriggs was elect- 
ed. In 1880 Mr. McGarry was ap- 
pointed census enumerator for Center 
Township. He died March 7, 1881. 
George M. McGarry is a prominent 
farmer of Center Township. 
22 


/7. 


¢ of range 8 of the 
original survey was organized as 
Union Township in April, 1822, by 
order of the county commissioners 
of Monroe County. 

Prior to the formation of Noble 
County the territory now included 
in the limits of Center Township 
belonged to Noble Township, Mor- 
gan County, and to Union Township, 
Monroe County. Union Township 
was the seventh township of the 
eighth range, and its territory now 
forms portions of Center, Marion, 
Stock and Enoch. 

James Archer was lister of Union 
Township in 1822, and the amount 
of its county tax, together with that 
of Enoch, was only $28. In 1823, 
the total tax for Union was $37.34. 
Daniel Bates was collector. In 1824 
the tax was $40.29. Oren Lane, col- 
lector. 

In 1833 the following persons were 
owners of real estate in the eastern 
portion* of Center Township, then 
Union Township, Monroe County. 

John Clevenger, section 19, 83 
acres, value $104, according to the 
tax duplicate for that year; William 
Capell, section 17, 82 acres, $103; 
John and James Lanam, section 21, 
81 acres, $101; Lemuel Anderson, 


Township 


- section 8, 85 acres, $48; same, 50 


acres, $70; Daniel Ackley, section 
31, 60 acres, $65; Jeremiah Brown, 
section 5, 80 acres, $105; Isaac 
Bates, section 7, 122 acres, $167; 
saine, section 8, 31 acres, $42; John 
Ball, section 18, 166 acres, $190; 


*The names of carly taxpayers in the western 
part of Center will be found in the chapter devoted 
to Noble Township. 
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Jonas Ball, section 18, 166 acres, 
$297; Matthew Ball, section 5, 40 
acres, $46; Daniel Ball, section 7, 
127 acres, $173; same, section 5, 40 
acres, $45;-Eli Curtis, section 7, 81 
acres, $101; same, section 8, 83 
acres, $104; David Davis, section 20, 
82 acres, $102; James Gibson, sec- 
tion 18, 166 acres, $206; Thomas 
Gourley, section 19, 165 acres, $200 ; 
David Jennings, section 6, 10 acres, 
$12; John Keller, section 9, 82 
acres, $93; Levi Keller, section 9, 82 
acres, $93; Jesse Lanam, section 31, 
30 acres, $32; Philip McWilliains, 
grist-mill and saw-mill, $200; Elisha 
Morris, section 29, 82 acres, $103; 
Jacob McCollum, section 28, 163 
acres, $200; Sanford Morrison, sec- 
tion 6. 70 acres, $80; Ambrose 
Merry, section 30, 83 acres, $95; 
Andrew Nicholson, seétion 18, 160 
acres, $218; John Roberts, Jr., sec- 
tion 28,. 81 acres, $103; John R. 
Stone, section 18, 82 acres, $123; 
James Stranathan, section 17, 80 
acres, $100; Andrew Secrest, sec- 
tion 19, 165 acres, $206; William 
Stretchberry, section 7, 40 acres, 


$56; Nathan Wickham, section 31, 


55 acres, $60; William Willey, sec- 
tion 7, 160 acres, $200. 

At that date Union Township was 
one of the richest and most popu- 
lous townships of Monroe County. 
Its valuation was as follows: Real 
estate, $10,300; personal property, 
$6,958 ; town property, $423; total, 
$17,681; total tax, $198 91. 

Among the owners of personal 
property in township 7, range 8, 
in 1833, were the following, in 
addition to those already named: 


Thomas Bolis, John Byant, George 
Chinch, Robert Crawford, William 
Davidson, Benjamin Kain, Oramlin 
Ferens; Henry Haughton, Jonathan 
King, Meshack King, Adam Kindel 
(Kendall?), Robert Large, Nathan 
Lincicum, James Lemmax, Brooks 
Lanam, John Lanam, Andrew Mill- 
slagle, Balaam Merrow, Arthur Por- 
ter, Daniel Pettay, Thomas Young, 
William Roberts, George Ross, Jolin 
Stewart, —— Weakfield, John Sni- 
der, Benjamin Street, John Stone, 
Benjamin Teachenor, Thos. Walker, 
Hugh Waybrandt, Benjamin Wolf. 
The early settlers in the immediate 
vicinity of Sarahsville were Ephraim 
Bates, John Jones, Isaac Bates and 
Daniel Bates, all prior to 1820. 
Jonas Ball, from Alleghany Coun- 
ty, Md., settled in 1818 west of 
Sarahsville on the farm adjoining 
that on which his son, James Ball, 
now lives. Jonas Ball was a soldier 
in the War of 1812. James Ball, an 
ex-county commissioner and a promi- 
nent citizen, has lived ali his life in 
the township, and has a vivid recol- 
lection of the pioneer scenes among 
which he was reared. He recalls the 
time when the country was so full of 
wolves that sheep had to be penned 
up securely every night, or some of 
the flock was almost sure to be miss- 
ing in the morning. In the neigh- 
borhood where Mr. Ball lives were 
the following early settlers: James 
Noble, James Dye and Levi Lyons. 
Matthew Ball, entered 160 acres 
near Sarahsville, and settled upon the 
tract in 1818. He died a few years 
later. He was a man of means, hay- 
ing been successfully engaged in the 
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tanning and milling business in Mary- 
land before he came to Ohio. His 
son Jonas died here. Two other sons, 
Daniel and John, also settled here. 
The former died in Iowa and the 
latter in Illinois. 

James and George Dye were early 
settlers. George had a mill on the 
old McCleary farm on the road from 
Ifiramsburg to Sarahsville. It was 
a small affair, and was erected by 
John Farley, millwright, as early as 
1833. Dye sold to Cramlett and he 
to James McCleary. 

James Dye originally owned the 
farm on which the Children’s Home 
is located. He became quite wealthy, 
sold out and moved with his sons to 
Illinois. Dye and his sons were all 
hunters. In the winter they made 
enough money on the furs which 
they captured to enter 160 acres of 
land where Rochester now is. They 
always kept about a dozen hounds, 
and hunted and trapped throughout 
the surrounding country. James 
Noble was also a trapper, and a very 
successful one. In some way he 
incurred the enmity of the younger 
Dyes, who committed many depreda- 
tions upon his property, and on one 
occasion fired bullets through his 
door. After years of lawing he suc- 
ceeded in lodging some of them in 
jail. Elias Gilpin, a Marylander, 
who married a sister of Jonas Ball, 
and Jonas Gilpin, his son, were also 
among the noted hunters. 

Alfred Morrison and his brothers, 
George, Arthur and Sanford, and 
their father, John Morrison, came to 
this township about 1818, from Mary- 
land. George removed to Illinois. 


The others remained here, and left 
numerous descendants. 

Abraham Miley and Andrew Nich- 
olson were early settlers in the west- 
ern ‘part of the township. Two of 
Andrew Nicholson’s brothers, John 
and Thomas, also .settled in the 


county. 


Andrew McCollum, one of the 
early justices of the peace, a man of 
prominence and ability, lived in the 
eastern part of the township. His 
descendants are still here. 

Joseph Davidson, a Virginian, 
came in 1819, and was the pioneer on 
the farm now owned by William 
Arnold. He married Jane Cooper, 
who-came from Maryland. They 
had a family of nine children, all of 
whom were born in this county. 

Elisha Fogle, a native of Pennsy]- 
vania, came with his father Jacob to 
Center ‘Township about 1818. He 
married Miss Miranda Merry and 
reared a family of ten children, five 
boys and five girls. The elder Fogle 
entered a farm on section 26. He 
was by trade a miller, and for a 
time operated a horse mill which was 
one of the first. Elisha entered land 
adjoining his father’s where he lived 
until he died, aged seventy-three 
years ; he was a millwright and farm- 
er, and an honest, worthy citizen. 
Thomas Fogle, was born in Center 
Township in 1830. He married Miss 
Matilda Peggs. Mr. Fogle is a pros- 
perous farmer and an enthusiastic 
pisciculturist. He breeds the Ger- 
man carp, and is the pioneer-in this 
industry in the county. 

Andrew Secrest, where Hugh Cox 
now lives, was an early settler, and 
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manutactured gunpowder which he 
sold to the pioneer hunters for miles 
around. He reared a large family, 
all of whom moved west. 

Thomas Gourley settled near Se- 
crest and died here. He was a Chris- 
tian and a good citizen. He was 
twice married and reared a large 
family. 

In early years Isaac Bates had a 
distillery and a saw-mill. He had also 
a yoke of large oxen which he used 
to.draw logs to his mill. He taught 
the oxen to drink whisky, using a 
coffee-pot to pour it down their 
throats. When the roads were muddy 
and the load seemed to go hard, 


Bates would bring out his coffee-pot, | 
the oxen would eagerly elevate their 


heads, receive their dram, then pull 
with courage and strength renewed. 

At the old-time huskings it was 
customary to divide the corn-heap 
into two parts, and the huskers into 
two parties, each of which chose a 
“captain.” Whichever party first 
finished 
leader upon their shoulders and at- 
tempt to carry him around the heap, 
the other side at the same time at- 
tempting to prevent this. The vic- 
tors also challenged men from the 
other side to wrestle, and frequently 
there was an interesting contest, 
which sometimes terminated in « 
fight. Whisky was always furnished 
freely and abundantly at these gath- 
erings. 

The Salladays, who bought out 
James Dye, on the Children’s Home 
farm, were a prominent family. 


its’ task would: lft their | 


Elias settled in Guernsey County, and — 


Joseph and George in Center Town- 


ship. None of the name now live 
here. George resides in Illinois. 
James Stranathan, now living in 
Senecaville, settled quite early on the 
Henry J. Young farm. While at 
work clearing on that place he was 
severely injured in handling heavy 
logs, and has never entirely recovered. 
Calton Merry, youngest child in 
the family of Ambrose Merry, was 
born in Belmont County, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 27, 1817, and died June 27, 
1878. The elder Merry immigrated 
from the State of New York to Bel- 
mont County in the spring of 1817. 
The journey was made by wagon. 
The family consisted of nine chil- 
dren — Rufus, Rouse, Benson, Calton, 
Samantha, Maranda, Amanda, Bet- 
sey, and Hannah —all born in New 
York State excepting Calton. Fora 
time he was employed upon the 
national pike, then being constructed, 
and in 1819 came to this township, 
settling south of Perryopolis, where 
he lived until his decease, which oc- 
curred in 1864, at the age of ninety- 
four. He was a typical pioneer, and 
it is said that he had the first bear- 
ing orchard in what is now Noble 
County. The Merry family are 
noted for longevity; his father-in- 
law died at the age of one hundred 
and six ; his second marriage occurred 
at the age ot one hundred and 
two. . Calton Merry entered his first 
tract of land on section 29, in 1837. 
He erected his cabin, and, like many 
other pioneers, found, when his land 
was surveyed, that his house was on 
the wrong side of the line. On this 
farm he lived until he died, experi- 
encing the trials and privations inci- 
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dent to life in a new country. He 
was obliged to find other employ- 
ment, in order to support his family 
and pay for his land. The Mus- 
kingum River improvements were 
then being constructed, and upon the 
locks he worked until the farm began 
to yield a return for the labor 
invested. Although his education in 
books was limited to four days in a 
subscription school, still, by reading 
and observation he acquired a fund 
of valuable knowledge. He was a 
consistent member of the Christian 
church, which he joined at the age 
of twenty-five. In political belief he 
was originally a Whig.. His last 
presidential vote was cast for Hayes. 
August 11, 1836, he was married to 
Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Benja- 
min Weekley. By this union there 
were eleven children — Mary, Mar- 
garet, Sally, Josephus, Andrew J., 
Abby, Levi D., Ada, Maria, Jacob 


M., and Benjamin H. February 21, - 


1863, Mrs. Merry died, and in 1864 
he married Mrs. Isabella Me Williams. 
Two children— Rufus E. and Wil- 
liam D.— were the children by this 
marriage. Of the children, five were 
teachers — Levi D., -Ada, Maria, 
William D., and Jacob M. Andrew 
J. was a member of Company G, 
One Hundred and Seventy-sixth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and died 
June 23, 1865. Levi D., the present 
county surveyor, was first elected in 
1881, and re-elected in 1884. He 
married Sue L. Neyman, of Seneca- 
ville: three children, all boys. 
Samuel Anderson, from Virginia, 
came to Belmont County, and thence 
in 1817 to a farm two miles east of 


Sarahsville. He was the father of 
Dr. Anderson, of Sarahsville. Will- 
iam Stretchberry, and Jacob Daily 
were early settlers in the same neigh- 
borhood. 

Arthur Morrison came to. this 
county about 1830. He was born in 
Loudoun County, Va., 1790. He 
went to Cumberland, Md., about 1815, 
and in 1830 settled in what is now 
Noble County,where he bought a farm. 
and remained until his death in 1875. 
He was a prominent citizen, and 
reared a family of six sons and twe 
daughters. Only one of the children 
— Andrew—is now living in this 
county. His son Joseph married 
Jane, daughter of John McGarry, 
one of the pioneers, and reared twe 
sons— David M. and Charles. The 
father was a thorough and successful 
farmer. He took a deep interest in 
political matters. He served’ as 
justice of the peace for many years. 
He died in 1883. Of his sons, the 
elder is the present probate judge of 
Noble County. Charles is a farmer 
of Center Township. Both are enter- 
prising men and good citizens. 

James N. Hedge, one of the sub- 
stantial farmers and prominent citi- 
zens of Center, was born in Belmont 
County, Ohio, March 12, 1830. In 
1862 he came to this township and 
bought the farm where he now 
resides, and which attests his skill 
and thrift. For thirteen years he 
has served his fellow townsmen a» 
trustee, besides officiating as infirm- 
ary director one term. He married 
Miss Hannah, daughter of Henry 
Moore, of Indiana: five children — 
three sons and two daughters. He 
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is a worthy member of the Christian 
church. 

In 1826 Samuel Stewart and fam- 
ily (consisting of wife and three boys 
William, Allen and Phillip), came 
from Belmont County and settled on 
anew farm in the township of Skaron, 
where the elder Stewart resided until 
his decease, which occurred in 1845. 
His wife, nee Rebecca McGrew, is 
still living at the advanced age of 
ninety-two. In 1842 William came 
to Sarahsville, and is at this time the 
oldest living resident of tie village. 
He was born in Belmont County in 
1821. He has been a_ successful 
business man, a reputable citizen, and 
a worthy member of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Episcopal church. He 
has been twice-married.  Ilis first 
wife was Matilda Boyd; his present 
wife, Mrs. Mary E. Day, he married 
in 1882: Twochildren— Norton O., 
and Harry C. 

In 1883 David Gray, with his 
family of eight children, removed 
from West Virginia to Noble County, 
and settled on Dog Run, Noble 
Township, where he purchased one 
hundred acres of unimproved land. 


On this farm he remained until his. 


death, which occurred in his eighty- 
first vear. Ile was in every respect 
a worthy citizen. The old home- 
stead is owned by his son, Clark E., 
the present elticient superintendent 
of the County Infirmary. 

Joseph [ussell, a native of Fred- 
erick County, Va., came to Belmont 
County, Ohio, where he died in 1820. 
His widow, Elizabeth Russell, came 
to what is now Noble County in 
1823. She died in 1837. The fam- 


ily consisted of nine children. Mrs. 
Russell not only assisted in clearing 
the farm, but worked at weaving and 
spinning. Frequently the food of the 
family consisted of “roasting ears” 
of corn ground on a grater. The 
hand-mill and “hominy block” were 


_also brought into use to furnish a 


substitute for meal. John Russell, 
who was born in Belmont County, 
February 2, 1813, has lived in this 
county since he was ten years old. 
He has been a deacon in the Baptist 
church several years. 

Elijah Phelps was one of the 
pioneers of Guernsey County. John 
H., ason, was born in Maryland in 
1828, and when a child, removed with 
the family to Harrison County, Ohio; 
thence to Tuscarawas and to Noble 
County in 1850. In 1862 he enlisted 
in Company H, One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry 
and served until the close of the 


p AWeaR ee 


Robert Robertson, from Loudoun 
County, Va., settled in Belmont 
County in 1823. The family con- 
sisted of the parents and ten children. 
In 1837 they settled in Center Town- 
ship, where Daniel Robertson now 
resides. Here the elder Robertson. 
died. Daniel was born in 1814 and 
has been a resident since 1837. He 
married Elizabeth Hayes, whose 
parents were early settlers in Bel- 
mont County. 

Frederick Secrest was born in 
Guernsey County, Ohio, in 1824, 
and came to Noble County in 1854. 
May 2, 1864, he enlisted in Company 
II, One Hundred and Sixty-first Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and was made 
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second lieutenant. Ie was honor- 
ably discharged at Columbus, Sep- 
tember 2, 1864. He built the mill at 
Sarahsville. In political and_ relig- 
ious belief he isa Republican and a 
Methodist. 

Perry Kemp was born in Morrow 


County, and came to Noble County | 


in 1850. In 1864 he enlisted, and 
was assigned to the One Hundred 
and Thirty-second Indiana Regiment. 
He served until the close of the war 
and was mustered out at Indianapolis 
May 8, 1865. He is now proprietor 
of the Sarahsville mill. 

Francis R. Rerry was a member of 
Company F, Thirtieth Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry. He enlisted in 1861 ; 
becaine a veteran in 1864; was 
taken prisoner at Atlanta, Ga., and 
confined in Andersonvile. After his 
release he rejoined his regiment. He 
participated in many of the promi- 
nent battles of the war, among them 
the second battle of Manassas, Antie- 
tam, South Mountain, Mission Ridge 
and Vicksburg, beside fifteen other 
ininor engagements. Ie was dis- 
charged August 13, 1865, at Little 
Jock, Ark. 

Hugh Cox was born in Ireland, 
from whence he emigrated to the 
State of Maine, where he lived until 
his removal to this county. He 
bought the farm on which his son 
IIugh now resides and there resided 
until his decease in 1875. Ile wasa 
successful and prosperous farmer and 


accumulated a well won competency. ° 


His son Hugh owns one of the 
largest farms in this section and is 
one of the thrifty and successful 
agriculturists of the township: 


Abijah Rossiter came from Penn- 
sylvania to Guernsey County about 
1818, where his father, Samuel, 
entered a tract of land.  Abijah was 
a soldier of the War of 1812. In 1848 
he came to Noble County and settled 
where James now resides.’ Here the 
old people died at advanced ages, the 
father aged seventy-two, the mother, 
sixty-five. Thomas. was born in 
Guernsey County, in 1821, and has 
been a resident of the county forty- 
three years. 

Daniel Pettay, a native of the 
province of Quebec, was born in 
1796. In 1825 he came to Belmont 
County, where he remained six years, 


when he removed to what is now 


Noble. County. Ie settled. near 
Sarahsyille. The senior Pettay was 
a minister, and was beside a lawyer 
and teacher, which vocation he 
frequently followed. Possessed of 
varied. attainments, he was regarded 
as an oracle in most matters. He 
was an ardent politician, and at- 
tached himself to the Whig party, 
and was one of the prominent lead- 
ers in the anti-slavery cause, and one 
of the projectors of the underground 
railroad in Noble County. 

John Miller was from Pennsyl- 
vania, and in an early day settled 


near Lexington, Noble County. He 
died at the age of eighty-six. Isaac, 


one of the sons, married Miss Jane 
Moore, and reared a family of four 
children. 

~ William, John and Ilenry Miller 
were in the service. William and 
John were in the Seventy-seventh 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry. Henry 
was a member of Company I, 
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Twenty-fifth Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try. John was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Shiloh, and died at Tyler, 
VEX in L8Gs; 

Philip McWilliams was one of the 
early settlers of Center Township. 
Ile was born in Ireland and came to 
this country in 1794. Te first set_ 
tled near Wheeling, but in conse- 
quence of the destruction of his crops 
by storms, he remained but a short 
time, removing to Richland Town- 
ship, Guernsey County, in 1808, when 
he entered land near Gibson’s Sta- 
tion. In 1833 he came to Center 
Township, and bought the farm now 
owned by his son, William McWill- 
iams, upon which he lived the re- 
mainder of his life. THe was the 
father of twelve children. The elder 
McWilliams was a_ representative 
farmer and a prominent citizen. He 
was the first treasurer of the county, 
and in every respect a Christian gen- 
tleman. William McWilliams was 
born in Guernsey County in 1826, 
and came to Noble with his parents. 
Ile is one of the leading farmers, 
and has held the office of county 
commissioner. He married Miss 
Louisa McComb They have five 
children. 

Allen Rutherford came from New 
York in 1837, and settled in Marion 
Township, whence he removed to 
the place where he died. Ile had a 
family of seven children. Two of 
his sons, Robert and James, were 
members of the Twenty-fifth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry ; the latter never 
returned. 

William Davidson came from West 
Virginia in 1826, and settled on sec- 


tion 16. Two sons, Robert and 
Joseph, came with him. The latter 
still resides in the township. He 


has been identified with the county 
for sixty years. 

S. C. Rogers was born in Wash- 
ington County, Ohio, December 19, 
1838. His father, John W. Rogers, 
came from Pennsylvania in early 
life, and settled on the Muskingum 
River. He reared a family of ten 
children. He was a soldier in the 
Mexican war. After his decease his 
widow moved to Noble County, where 
she died in 1885. 8S. C. Rogers en- 
listed in Company I, Twenty-fifth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, in 1861, 
and-served five years, lacking five 
days. Among other engagements, 
be was in the battles of Bull Pasture 
Mountain, Cross Keys, second Bull 
Run, Gettysburg, Greenbrier, Look- 
out Mountain, Chancellorsville,Cheat 
Mountain, ete. While he was in 
the service he was wounded in the 
right arm. Mr. Rogers has served as 
class-leader in the Methodist Protest- 
ant and United Brethren churches. 

The conduct of the citizens of Cen- 
ter Township during the war of the 
Rebellion was such as to demonstrate 
fully their unswerving patriotism and 
strict fidelity to. principle. After the 
first draft, in which a small number 
were conscripted, the citizens, by 
organized efforts and the raising of 
bounties, managed to fill their quota 
every time. Many of the best young 
men of the township volunteered and 
fell martyrs to their country’s cause. 
Many more were spared and returned 
to their homes after years of hard 
service. 
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Center Township has long been 
prominent in the tobacco industry. 
Commencing about 1835, the raising 
of tobacco attracted more attention 
year by year, becoming most import- 
ant and most profitable in the war 
times. Those who engaged in the 
business and stuck to it generally 
made it pay, if they were good man- 
agers. Sarahsville was quite a center 
for the tobacco trade, and large 
quantities are still shipped from 
there. 

SARAHSVILLE, 

Sarahsville, in addition to the dis- 
tinction of having been, the first 
county seat of Noble County, can 
also claim the honor of being one. of 
the oldest villages in the county. It 
was surveyed and platted June 19, 
1829, by Benjamin Thorla, for the 
proprietors, John Devolld and Ezekiel 
Bates, and the plat was recorded in 
Morgan County, September 28, 1829. 
Additions have since been made as 
follows: By Samuel Aikens, in 1841, 
and by James M. Rownd, in 1851 — 
surveyed by George Bell, June 25, 
1851. The latter addition, consist- 
ing of nearly seventeen acres, was 
made to provide for the expected 
immigration to the place consequent 
upon the location of the county seat 
there. 

- Sarahsville was named by John 
Devolld in honor of his wife. John 
Devolld was the oldest son of David 
Devolld, an early settler in the town- 
ship. He was the first merchant of 
Sarahsville, keeping a small stock of 
goods in a cabin which stood near 
the site of G. W. Taylor's store. 
Devolld’s cabin was the first building 


erected in Sarahsville, excepting only 
the two-story brick house in the 
lower part of the town, which was 
erected by Ezekiel Bates as early as 
1825. 

Devolld was not very successful in 
the mercantile business and discon- 
tinued it after a few years. ‘The 
second merchant was James Rownd, 
who had a store on the lot now occu- 
pied by W. R. Kirk. In partnership 
with him was a man named Shank- 


land. Henry J. Rownd succeeded his 


father in business. Both did a large 
business. Next came Henry Taylor, 
and later Benjamin F. Young and G. 
W. Taylor, the latter still in business. 

George Richey had an early store 
and for a time was in partnership 
with Henry Taylor. Other merchants 
have been Jonathan Dilley, Jonas 
and Samuel Danford, Thomas and 
William Young, and others, most of 
whom did a large business. 

The first tavern in the town was 
kept by John Beamer, and not long 
afterward another was started by 
George McWilliams. Whisky was 
sold freely and a bar was considered 
an indispensable necessity. 

William Stewart, who is still a resi- 
dent of the place, came to Sarahsville 
in 1842 and began work at his trade, 
blacksmithing. According to his 
recollection, eight families then com- 
prised the population of the town. 
These were the families of James 
Rownd, Henry J. Rownd, merchant ; 
George Richey, minister; James F. 
Capell, physician ; John Beamer, tav- 
ern keeper; Richard Beamer, shoe 
maker; William Kirkpatrick, black- 
smith; Ezekiel Bates, farmer. 
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In 1854, according to Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer, Sarahsville had a popula- 
tion of 800 and was a thriving busi- 
ness place,.with four general stores 
and a variety of shops representing 
various industries. There were then 
two hotels; the county officials and 
nearly all the lawyers of the county, 
as well as several doctors, resided in 
the town. A few years later wit- 
nessed the transfer of the county 
records to Caldwell, and immediately 
the town began to decline in popula- 
tion. But it remained a good busi- 
ness place, and its merchants probably 
transacted a greater amount of busi- 
ness than those of Caldwell until 
after 1871, when the building of the 
C. & M. railroad further diverted 
business toward the county seat. 
Sarahsville is surrounded by a fine 
country and its merchants are still 
prosperous. The population of. the 
town was 256 in 1870, and 249 in 1880. 

A small school-house was erected 


in the village about 1843, afterwards 


replaced by the building-destroyed 
in the fire of: 1884. The present 
school building was erected in 1885, 
and cost about $2,000. The school, 
in two departments, is in charge of 
H. B. Williams, principal. 

At about five o'clock on the after- 
noon of the 20th of August, 1884, 
fire broke out in the heart of the 
business portion of Sarahsville, and 
before its progress could be stayed, 
nearly every place of business in the 
town was destroyed, with the excep- 
tion of G. W. Taylor’s store. In 
all, about thirty-five buildings were 
burned, including stores, dwellings, 
stables, etc. Among the most val- 


uable structures destroyed, in most 
cases with nearly their entire con- 
tents, were one dry goods store, one 
grocery, IlLester’s= hotel, two drug 
stores, the school-house and the Ma- 
sonic hall. At least $25,000 worth 
of property was burned, and there 


was only about $6,000 insurance on 
* the whole. 


This fire was a serious 
blow to the business interests of the 
town, and the people have not yet 
fully recovered from its effects, 
though new buildings are constantly 


‘rising to replace the old. 


Sarahsville has also been the scene 
of several painful accidents in recent. 
years, and one occurrence in _ partic- 
ular was startling and terrible. May 
14, 1886, the boiler of the engine in 
James Ilerron’s saw-mill exploded, 
killing Mr. Herron, Edward Hill, 
Nathan Butler and Lewis Bates, all 
men with families. Lafayette Tut- 
tle had a leg broken, and was other- » 
wise badly injured. 

Following are the names of the 
principal business men and firms of 
Sarahsville in 1886: 

General merchants: G. W. Taylor, 
Mrs. E. Danford, C. R. Snyder, gro- 
cers; J. W. Smith, C. L. Hellyer. 

Druggist: Joseph Johnson. 

Planing mill: T. II. Bunting. 

Grist-mill and saw-mill: Frederick 
Secrest, proprietor; Kemp & Son, 
lessees. 

Shoemaker: L. Weaver. 

Blacksmiths: W. R. Kirk, A. N. 
Dilley. 

Wagonmaker and undertaker: W. 
Pettay. 

Hotels: Joseph Mercer, Mrs. Will- 
iam Van Meter. 
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Physicians: W. S. Spriggs, J. D. 
Aldridge. 
Milliner: Fannie Robinson. 


» 


CHURCHES. 


Sarahsville Methodist Episcopal 
Church.—This church was. probably 
founded as early as the town of 
Sarahsville, if not earlier. The first 
meeting-house erected by the con- 
gregation stood at the old Nicholson 
cemetery, south of the town. Later 
the congregation met in the town in 
a church (erected for the Presbyter- 
ian denomination, about 1845 or 1846, 
but never occupied by them) which 
served for its accommodation until 
1873. Then the present house of 
worship, a neat frame building with 
steeple and bell, was erected. Among 
the early members of*this church 
were Thomas Barry and William 
~ Shaw, leaders; John Iker, Ander- 
son Jearls, Thomas Gourley Andrew 
Nicholson, Daniel Bates, Jeremiah 
Brown, Alfred Morrison, Philip 
McWilliams, Thomas Large, James 
Rownd, George Richey, Henry Tay- 
lor, and their families. The 7hurch 
now has a membership of 108, and 
there is in connection an interesting 
Sabbath school baving about one 
hundred pupils. 

The Free Methodists of Sarahs- 
ville have recently organized and are 
about to erect a church. 

Wesleyan Methodist Church.—The 
Wesleyan Methodist Church at 
Sarahsville was organized in 1842, 
and the house of worship, a small 
frame building, erected the following 
year. Among the earliest members 
were Philip McWilliams and wife, 


Alfred Morrison and wife, and George 
Richey and wife. The first preach- 
ers were George Richey and Joseph 
Markee. Other early preachers were 
Richard Horton and Evan Thompson. 
The church has maintained regular 
preaching ever since it was organized. 
Formerly it had quite a large mem- 
bership, but death and removals have 
so reduced the number that at present 
there are only about thirty members. 

Pleasant Hill Methodist Protestant 
Church.—Near the county infirmary 


‘in the northwestern part of the town- 


ship, a church belonging to the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian denowination 
was erected as early as 1845 through 
the efforts of George and Joseph 
Salladay. For a number of years 
preaching was maintained by that 
denomination; but the church having 
become reduced in members, the 
United Brethren next organized and 
occupied the building. Recently the 
Methodist Protestants have organ- 
ized, and in 1885 they erected a neat 
and commodious frame building to 
take the place of the old church. 
They have about seventy members. 
The present pastor is Rev. Salisbury 
Dollison. 

The Methodist Church.—There is 
a Methodist church near the line of 


the western part of the township. 


The original organization was Meth- 
odist Protestant, and by that denom- 
ination the house was built about 
1861. Thomas W. Barry was the 
chief organizer of the church. 
Recently the church has dropped a 
part of its name, becoming simply 
‘“ Methodist.” The membership is 
small. 
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Fredericksdule United Brethren 
Church.—The United Brethren of 
Fredericksdale lave inaintained an 
organization for a number of years. 
In 1884 they erected a neat frame 
building in which the congregation 
now worships. The membership is 
small. The congregation was organ- 
ized about 1838, and among its lead- 
ing members were the Kessner, 
Byers, Burton and Bates families. 


LODGE. 


Olive Lodge, No. 210, Free and 
Accepted Masons of Sarahsville, was 
chartered December 4, 1851. The 
charter members were J. -Y. Hop- 
dcimsy+ We Maelo S:Dilley;JSa W.; J. 
be Lleatomas ai W 3. My Beattys) DD. 
Gay, William Tracy, W. R. Gay, 
James Morrison. The ladge is ina 
fairly prosperous condition, has a 
good lodge room and is out of debt, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
hall and all of its contents was 
destroved in the fire of 1884, only 
the lodge record being saved. The 
present officers are Dr. W. S. 
Spriggs, W. M.; Win. J. Johnson, S. 
W.; Wm. Price, J. W.; J. W. Powel- 


soto so Levi Davis,..J..Deediitt 


Davis, secretary; Ezekiel Dye, treas- 
urer; W. R. Kirk, tyler. 

The Noble County Agricultural 
Society was organized in 1852. Its 
incorporators were Levi Devolld, W. 
Stewart, Join McGary, Jonas Ball, 
Samuel and Jonas Danford, Fred. 
Secrest, James [Ball, and others, 
whose names were not obtainable. 
The first meeting of the society was 
held in Sarahsville, in. the autumn of 
1852. Hiram Danford was the first 


president. Present officers are W. S. 
Spriggs, president; J.W. Pettay, vice- 
president and treasurer ; Joseph John- 
son, secretary. = 


~ 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Hon. -Wintiam J. Younc.— Hon. 
William J. Young, one of the promi- 
nent and successful men of Noble 
County, was born in a little village 
called Lippit’s Factory, six miles from 
the city of Providence, R. I, in the 
year 1815, March 27. His father, 
William Young, was a manufacturer 
of cotton goods, and was an operative 
in the first cotton manufactory erected 
in the United States. His father was 
of Scotch nativity, and the progenitor 
of the Young family in this country, 


Whither he immigrated some time 


before the war of the Revolution, set- 
tling in Rhode Island. In 1825 Will- 
iam removed. to the “ Ohio country ” 
with his wife-and seven children. He 
settled in what is now Stock Town- 
ship, where he entered a section of 
land. The early life of the family in 
the new country was replete with 
privations and hardships, which was 
attributable, in a measure, no doubt, 
to their being destitute of any knowl- 
edge of pioneer life or agricultural 
operations. William J. at the time of 
the family’s emigration, was a strong, 
robust lad of ten years; he was pos- 
sessed of a large amount. of vitality, 
and even then evidenced the posses- 
sion of those qualities which in after 
years contributed so largely to his 
success. Up to the age of twenty- 
two he had formed no definite plans 
for the future, turning his attention 
to whatever venture presented itself, 
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and invariably he was successful. He 
was principally engaged, however, in 
farming and stock dealing during his 
residence in Stock, where he lived 
until 1845, when- he removed to 
Sarahsville, where he engaged quite 
largely in merchandising and the 
tobacco trade. In the latter he was 
very successful. [le was a man of 
sound judgment and keen perception, 
with confidence in his own ability, 
and all his undertakings were finan- 
cial successes. In a few years he 
found himself. possessed of a compe- 
tency, which afforded him an oppor- 
tunity for relieving the wants of his 
less fortunate neighbors, and for a 
time he did an extensive business as 
a broker, and it can be said to his 


credit that he never took an advan-. 


tage of a distressed debtor. Shortly 
after the erection of the county he 
‘began to take quite an active interest 
in political matters, and soon became 
one of the leading members of the 
Whig element of the county. Upon 
the formation of the Republican 
party he joined its ranks, but in 1861 
he became a pronounced Democrat, 
and was an influential member of 
that organization until his decease. 
He was not a politician, however, in 
the present definition of the term; 
he did not court political preferment, 
his efforts were solely for what he 
deemed to be for the best interests 
of the people. He was one of the 
leading spirits in what is now known 
as the People’s Convention, held. in 
Sarahsville, in 1851, which was the 
first. political movement of promi- 
nence after the erection of the 
County of Noble. 


_ During the war of the Rebellion he 
took a deep. interest in the cause of 
his country. His money and time 
were always at command in the fur- 
therance of any war measure or in the 
raising of volunteers. Neither did he 
forget the “brave boys in blue” after 
they had left their homes, but with 
a fatherly care he looked after the 
interests of their families. In 1872 
he was elected on the Democratic 
ticket to represent Noble County in 
the convention to revise the State 
constitution. As a member of this 
convention he evidenced that tact, 
judgment: and sterling good sense 
which were the salient features in 
everything he undertook. Judge L. 


‘D. Campbell, of Hamilton, Ohio, one 


of the prominent members of that 
convention, spoke of him as “one of 
the useful and efficient members of 
that body.” Mr. Young was married, 
in 1836, to Miss Jane McCann. The 
result of this union was a family of 
thirteen children, of whom ten are 
living: Simon K., Martha (Dudley), 
Elizabeth (Danford), Mary (Ljams), 
Sarah (McGuire), Nancy (Berry), Jane 
(Finley), Ella (Ijams), Charles and 
Maria (Brown). 

William J. Young was in many 
respects a remarkable man, pbhysi- 
cally as well as mentally, and had he 
had the advantages of education and 
the adventitious aids accessible in an 
old country, would have made his 
name illustrious in almost any call- 
ing. Ile was possessed of a large 
amount of versatility. While he 
never studied law, he was a lawyer. 
He never had the benefit of a buasi- 
ness education, either theoretical or 
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practical; still, he was a business 
man in all that the word implies. 
Uneducated, still but few men had a 
larger share of general information. 
He was finely poised; his brain was 
as massive as his body. | He was a 
man of powerful phy sique and fine 
presence. Socially he was extremely 
affable and agreeable, and never 


failed to interest a large circle of. 


listeners. He had a large personal 
following, which was attributable 
largely to his broad charity and 
kindness of heart, and his death, 
which occurred May 25, 1882, was 
everywhere regarded as an_irrep- 
arable loss. 

Ilenry J. Young was born at 
Lippet’s Factory, R. I., October 
12, 1819, and came to what is now 
Noble County with his father’s fam- 
ily in 1825. His youth and early 
manhood were spent in the wilds of 
the new county. His father was in 
limited circumstances, and he learned 
to rely upon his own resources at an 
early age. By dint of energy and 
economy he acquired a sum suffi- 
cient to purchase forty acres of new 
land,- and soon after (1842) he 
married Miss Mary A. Davidson, 
who is a native of Washington 
County, Pa. 

In 1846 he removed to the farm, 
where he now resides. Mr. Young 
has been engaged in farming and 
dealing in tobacco, and is one of the 
most successful men inthe county. In 
his religious affiliations he is a Meth- 
odist, and for a time was a local 
preacher. He has reared a family of 
ten children, seven of whom are liv- 


ing; all have received liberal educa- 


tions, three of the sons being colle- 


giates. 
Thomas J. Young was born at Lip- 
pet’s Mills, R. Is, in 1813. He was 


‘the eldest of the family of William 


Young, and immigrated with the 
family,in 1825, to what.is now Noble 
County. In 1835 he married Miss 
Mary Stotsburg, and commeneed life 
on asmall piece of new land, which 
he improved. He was successful in 
business as a stock dealer, merchant, 
and in the tobacco trade; in the latter 
he was quite largely engaged. He 
was in trade in Sarahsville until 1876. 
In 1857, through the perfidy of a 
partner, he lost heavily. He died on 
his farm, in Center, in 1885. He was a 
kind father, a generous friend, and a 
worthy citizen. His children were: 
Adaline (Spriggs), Mary A. (Alexan- 
der), Margaret. (Teeters), Isabella 
(Michaels), Ellen (Young), Thomas 
H., Arnold, Edmund, and Dora. 


THE BROWN FAMILY. 


Jeremiah Bateman Brown was 
one of the prominent early settlers. 
He was born in New York State, of 
Scotch-Irish parentage. He served 
in the War of 1812, and after its 
close removed to Pennsylvania and 
thence to Ohio, locating at Zanes- 
ville, where he worked in the first 
glass factory ever established west 
of the Alleghanies. About 1820 he 
settled within the present limits of 


Center Township, Noble County, on 


a piece of unimproved land which he 
entered from the government. - He 
married Miss Nancy Gillotte, and 
reared a large and respectable family. 

He was a warm Union man during 
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the Jate war, and at the time when 
the Morgan raiders were spreading 
terror through Ohio, though then 
over seventy years of age, he 
shouldered his squirrel rifle and 
joined in the pursuit of the guerrilla 
band. Mr. Brown died in 1864. 
His widow reached the advanced 
age of ninety years, and died in 
1885e The sons were G. W., Admi- 
ral N., Jeremiah B. (deceased), and 
Jason Whitney. The daughters 
were Sarah A., Eliza J. (leceased), 
Margaret A.and Mary A. (deceased). 
The oldest son, G. W., served in the 
late war in Lanphere’s Michigan 
Battery, and was wounded at Chick- 
asaw Bayou. The fourth son, Jason 
W., served in an Indiana regiment 
during the war. 

Jeremiah Byron Brown, third son 
of Jeremiah Bateman Brown, was 
‘born in Zanesville. He married Miss 
Isabella C. Harris, and reared six 
children: Mary E. (Smith), John I.. 
better known as Judge Brown, of 
Caldwell; LeRoy D., of Albhance, 
Ohio, late ‘State school commis- 
sioner; Orra A. (Lamley), Amanda 
(Grim), and Warren B.—the latter 
a student at the Cincinnati College 
of Medicine. The father, lke his 
father before him, was a most ear- 
nest and zealous friend of scliools, 
and gave his children the best educa- 
tional advantages that his means 
afforded. The sons and daughters 


have been successful teachers, fol-. 


lowing that useful vocation for many 
years, and one of the sons has filled 
in a highly creditable manner the 
highest educational office within the 
gift of the people of Ohio. 


Jeremiah Bateman Brown died in 
1880, while on a visit to his former 
home. He was a farmer and lived 
the greater part of his life in Center 
Township, removing thence to West 
Virginia in his later years. His 
widow is still living. 

LeRoy D. Brown, A. M., Pu. D. 
Among the many prominent educa- 
tors whom Noble County has fur- 
nished to the State and country, the 
gentleman whose name heads this 
article, stands pre-eminent, LeRoy 
D. Brown was born in Center Town- 
ship, Noble County, November 3, 
1848, and his boyhood was passed 
amid the rugged but beneficial influ- 
ences of farm life. At the early age 
of fifteen years, in the darkest days 
of the Rebellion, he became a volun- 
teer soldier, and for two vears 
bravely bore his part in the stern 
discipline of civil warfare. He took 
part in many engagements, serving 
under Crook, Sheridan and Grant, 
and was wounded while with Sheri- 
dan in the valley of Virginia. At 
the close of tne war he returned to 
the farm, and by teaching one year 
and attending school the next, man- 
aged to fit himself for the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, which he entered 
in 1869. From this institution, after 
several intervals of teaching, he was 
graduated in the regular classical 
course. .Having decided to make 
teaching his life-work, he devoted 
himself closely to his pursuit and 
gained an excellent reputation asa 
teacher in eastern: Ohio. In due 
time he was called’ to the Miami 
Valley, and became distinguished as 
a teacher and organizer. He held 
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the position of superintendent of 
schools in the city of Hamilton, and 
proved both popular and efficient in 
that capacity. He is a close observer 
and a hard student. His character- 
istic energy is shown by the fact that 
he studied law and was admitted to 


the bar in the midst of his profes-- 


sional duties. 

Since 1873 Mr. Brown has visited 
many of the best schools in various 
parts of the United States and Can- 
ada, and in 1882 he traveled in 
Europe, visiting schools and study- 
ing the educational systems of Great 
Britain, Germany, France and Aus- 
tria. He has been styled ‘: the best. 
travelled schoolmaster in Ohio.” In 
18>3 he was nominated by the Demo 
cratic party, and elected State com- 
missioner of common schools, by a 
handsome majority. LIlis labors to 
improve the educational institutions 
of the State have been indefatigable 
and have brought good results. The 
excellent educational exhibit, sent to 
the New Orleans Exposition, was pre- 
pared under his direction, and won 
for him the highest praise. In recog- 
nition of his scholarship he has re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. He has contributed many 
valuable articles to prominent edu- 
cational journals. 

In a published sketch of Mr. 
Brown* occur these remarks: 

‘As the head of the Ohio school 
system he has proved an efficient 
officer, and the schools of Ohio were 
never ina better condition than they 
are to-day. * * * * At various times 


* Cincinnati Graphic, July 4, 1885. 


he has been honored with important 
offices in educational conventions 
and organizations, and he is now the 
presidéht of the department of super- 
intendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association. As a vocation, 
he holds that teaching should be so 
well remunerated as to induce the 
noblest young men and young women 
to adopt it as a life-work. Only 
thus, he thinks; can the new pro- 
fession assume its true place among 
the callings of men; and to the end 
that it may assume such a place, he 
is willing to give to it the greatest 
energy and the best thought of his 
life.” 

Governor Joseph B. Foraker, as a 
mark of his confidence in the integ- 
rity, capacity and public spirit of 
Mr. Brown, appointed him as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the 
Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ 
Home, on the 10th day of February, 
1887. This appointment, coming as 
it did from a chief executive of the 


State, of opposite political views, near 


the close of Mr. Brown’s official term 
as school commissioner, attests the 
fidelity and ability with which he 


has discharged the important duties 


of his high office at the head of the 
public school system of his native 
State. 

In 1878 Mr. Brown was married 
to Miss Esther Emma Gabel, of 
Eaton, Ohio. Three children have 
blessed this union. He and his wife 
are members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church. Their home is always 
open to their friends, and their hands 
are always ready to do any good 
work for “family, church or state.” 
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John H. Brown, ex-probate judge, 
was born in Center Township in 1846. 
He was reared on a farm, attended 
the common schools, and for a few 
terms was a student at Ohio Uni 
versity, Athens, Ohio. For twelve 
years he taught in the schools of 
Noble County, and during seven 
years of that time was principal of 
the Batesville schools. While there 
he served as justice of the peace and 
as county: school examiner, being 
twice chosen to the former office and 
once to the latter. In 1878 he re- 
ceived the Democratic nomination for 
probate judge, and was elected. He 
was re-elected and held the office for 
two terms. This, in a strongly Re- 
publican county, is sufficient evidence 
of his popularity. Judge Brown has 
been a resident of Caldwell since the 
fall of 1878. He is a member of 
the Odd Fellows and of the Masonic 
order. He was first. married, in 1866, 
to Miss Louisa Maria Knox, of this 
county. She died in 1881, leaving 
four children: Oscar E., Ida M., Carey 
I, and Miles E. In 1882 he married 
Mrs. Maria D. Carr, daughter of 
William J. Young, formerly one of 
the prominent business men of the 
county. Two children have been born 
of this union— Guy B. (deceased), 
and Simon K. 


THE TAYLOR FAMILY. 


Henry Taycor, for many years one 
of the prominent merchants of the 
county, is a native of Morgantown, 
Va. The family removed to Ohio in 
1831, settling in Senecaville, Guernsey 
County. At the age of sixteen 
Henry commenced life as a clerk in 

23 ; 


a store. In 1845 he came to Mount 
Ephraim, where he engaged in gen- 
eral merchandise and the tobacco 
business. In 1851 he took charge of 
a co-operative store in Freedom, and 
while here was elected county audit- 
or and was the second auditor elected 
by the people. Upon the expira- 
tion of his term he removed to 
Sarahsville, where he resumed the 
mercantile business, in which he was 
successfully engaged until 1878, when 
he retired from active business. 
During his commercial career he was 
an active, energetic business man, and 
a gentleman whose name was a syno- 
nym for integrity and moral recti- 
tude. He identified himself with all 
measures pertaining to the moral 
welfare of the people, and was a 
worthy and influential member of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. He 
reared a family of seven children: 
Elizabeth .(Young), Noryall, John 
W., George W., Susan (Saltgaver), 
Melville E. and Thomas Hi. Norvall, 
the eldest ‘son, as will be seen from 
the civil list, was elected auditor in 
1865. During the war he was in 
command of a company in the regu: 
lararmy. He served with credit until 
the latter part of 1864, when he was 
forced to resign his commission by 
reason of physical disability. 
George W. Taylor, son of Henry 
Taylor, was born in Senecaviile, 
Guernsey County, Ohio, in 1844. He 
received such advantages for educa- 
tion as were afforded by the common 
schools of that day, and at the age 
of eighteen commenced life as a 
teacher. He followed this vocation 
for some time, but it not being wholly 
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congenial to his tastes, he entered the 
store of his father as a clerk, and.ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of the 
business. For many years he was a 
member of the firm of Henry Taylor 
& Son, and upon the retirement of 
the elder Taylor succeeded to the 
business, in which he has since been 
engaged. While paying strict atten- 
tion to his business, Mr. Taylor has 
interested himself in all matters of 
public import pertaining to his town- 
ship and county. For many years 
he has been a leading member of 
the board of education of Sarahs- 
ville. Perhaps he is best known as 
a worthy and sincere Christian: gen- 
tleman, who practices in everyday 
life the tenets of his faith. Heisa 
prominent member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, and in him all re- 
ligious and charitable enterprises find 
a generous friend and patron. Polit- 
ically, he is a Republican, but never an 
aspirant for political preferment, nor 
a politician, in the usual acceptation 
of the term. In 1884 -he was sent 
as alternate to the national conven- 
tion at Chicago. In 1883, and again 
in 1885 he was the unanimous choice 
of the leading Republicans of the 
county for representative, and was 
persistently urged to accept the nomi- 
nation, but declined the honor. On 
numerous occasions he has repre- 
sented his party at State conventions. 
In 1867 Mr. Taylor was married to 
Miss Mary, daughter of Dr. Noah 
Hill, of Senecaville, Ohio. Seven chil- 
dren have been born to them: Lillian 
H., Myra V., Candace H., Bessie B., 
Mary H., George H. and Henry 
DeHass. 


JOHN W. ROBINSON. 

The Robinson family are of Eng- 
lish extraction. Richard J. Robin- 
son, the father of the gentleman 
whose name heads this article, was 
born in Virginia in 1812, where he 
grew to manhood and married Miss 
Nancy Hook. Ie acquired the trade 


-of millwright, and was also skilled 


in wagon making. In 1854 he re- 
moved to Noble County, settling in 
Sarahsville, where he died in 1886, 
aved seventy-three years. John W. 
Robinson was born near Winches- 
ter, Va., January 28, 1843. Early 
in life he evidenced a decided apti- 
tude for mechanics, and when. but a 
mere child was able, with the few 
rude tools at his command, to con- 
struct almost anything, from a toy 
wagon to a miniature steam-engine. 
His youthful imagination was highly 
wrought up by some telling him that 
huge fortunes awaited him if he 
could discover “perpetual motion.” 
He immediately commenced a series 
of experiments with wheels, buckets, 
elevators, etc , only to have his hopes 
blasted by the information that the 
same experiments had already been 
made by others, and that he was 
laboring with an impossibility. At 
the age of sixteen his mind was 
directed toward educational matters. 
His facilities were, of course, quite 
limited, but by the aid of private 
tutors he studied history and the 
classics. He entered the Marietta 
College, but ill health prevented him 
from pursuing a collegiate course. 
In 1862 he began life as a teacher at 
East Union, Noble County, where he 
taught one term. The war was in 
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progress, and he was so thoroughly 
impressed with his duty to his coun- 
try, that after teaching a second term 
at his home in Sarahsville he joined 
Company E, Eighty-eighth Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, as a private soldier. 
At the expiration of a year he was 
detailed as clerk in the Commissary 
Department, where he remained until 
honorably discharged by — special 
order of General Hooker, when he 
returned to his home and resumed 
his former vocation. His profession, 
however, then as now, was illy 
remunerated, and not wholly conge- 
nial, and he next turned his attention 
to the introduction of improved text- 
books for schools, and for four years 
he traveled the eastern part of che 
State as the representative of Ingham 


& Bragg, Cleveland, Ohio, at which. 


time traveling agents in this capacity 
were discontinued by the “ publish- 
ers’ compact.” He next engaged in 
the drug and book business in Sarahs- 
ville, but the business was too slow 
and tedious for one so impulsive and 
energetic, and he removed to Indian- 
apolis, where he becaine associated 
with Messrs. Martin & Hopkins, 
State agents for the Northwestern 
Lifé Insurance Company of Milwau- 
kee, as a solicitor. In this, as in 
other enterprises, he was successful, 
and in two years we find him occu- 
pying the responsible position of 
special agent for the same company, 
working in Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Michigan. 

In this department he soon evinced 
his marked ability as an insurance 
man, and as evidence of their appre- 
ciation of his services the company 


offered him the State of Kentucky, 
which he accepted. For one year he 
took the sole charge of the business. 
Being ambitious to control the larg- 
est agency the company had, he 
associated himself with General B: 
R. Cowen (Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior during General Grant’s ad- 
ministration), taking, under the firm 
name of Cowen & Robinson, the 
States of Ohio and Kentucky. This 
connection was highly successful, and 
continued for nearly four years, Gen- 
eral Cowen retiring. 

Under the able management of 
Mr. Robinson, the company’s business 
has not only been built up from 
$1,500,000 to over $4,000,000, but 
has commanded the confidence and 
patronage of the best men in the 
State; and it can be truly said that 
no agency is in a more healthy and 
prosperous, condition than this. One 
of the officials of the company, in 


speaking of Mr. Robinson, says: 


“Mr. Robinson has been in the 
employment of our company for 
many years, and is likely to continue 
in such employment much longer. 
We have found him a thoroughly 
competent and reliable man and we 
commend him to you as a gentleman 
who enjoys our confidence.” Decem- 
ber 24, 1867, Mr. Robinson was mar- 
ried to Miss Olive B. Dilley, of Sarahs- 
ville. He resides in Louisville, Ky. 
The career of Mr. Robinson is one 
worthy of emulation. Starting in life 
with only his natural resources as his 
capital, he has, by individual effort, 
acquired an enviable position in the 
business world, and the esteem and 
regard of all his acquaintances. 
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Cuaries C: Davipson was born in 
Noble County, Ohio, February 24, 
1844. Tle worked on his father’s 
farm while a boy, attending school 
during the winter months. When 
nineteen years old he entered the 
Ohio University at Athens, Ohio, 
where he pursued his studies so vig- 
orously that at the end of two years 
failing health sent him again to his fa- 
ther’s home. 
Here, under 
private teach- 
ers, he con: 
tinued his 
studies and 
completed 
the course 
begun at col 
lege. Forthe 
fee Ss bt CPN 
years. his 


sical course of study at the Ohio Cen- 
| tral Normal School, and in this year 
| obtained a life certificate from the 
State Board of Sehool Examiners. 

In 1876 he took charge of the 
public schools of New Lisbon, where 
he remained for nine years, winning 
for himself and the schools an envi- 
able reputation. 

Desiring a wider field of labor, he 
chose A lii- 
ance, and in 
his new field 
has added 
new lustre to 
his fame as 
an educator. 
Ilis success as 
superintend- 
ent of the 
schoolsin this 
latter place 


teaching was Was eVi- 
‘in the schools denced in the 
near his fact that the 
home. Dur- soard of Edu- 
in othe se cation, unsol- 
early years icited on his 
his abilities part, at the 
were recog- end of the 
nized, and his first year 
services were elected him 
eager ] y CrarLEes C. DAVIDSON. for two years, 


sought at the various institutes and 
in the normal schools. In 1871 he 
Was appointed school examiner of 
Noble County, and with signal suc- 
cess he filled this position until called 
to the superintendency of the Quaker 
City schools. 

To identify himself more closely 
with the professional teachers of 
Ohio, he completed, in 1875, the clas- 


at a greatly advanced salary. 

The results of his efforts are a 
largely increased attendance in the 
schools, with a correspondingly 
increased interest, and a visible 
improvement in “methods ;” a pub- 
lic school library of a thousand 
volumes from the best authors; the 
purchase of the vacated college and 
its valuable grounds as the building 
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suitable for the imperative needs of 
the city and which, when remod- 
eled, will be one of the finest school 
buildings and sites in the State. 

In 1886 the Ohio University con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Master 
of Arts, and most worthily was the 
honor bestowed. For years he has 
been a member of both the State 
Teachers’ Association and National 
Department of School Superintend- 
ence, holding various offices in both; 
and for the past two years has acted 
as secretary of the National Associ- 
ation of School Superintendents. 


HON. WILLIAM VAN METER. 


Hon. William Van Meter was born 
in Belmont County in 1819. He 
learned the trade of a carpenter 
a vocation he followed for a live- 
‘lihood until his removal to Mount 
Ephraim in 1834. From Mount 
Ephraim he came to Sarahsville, 
which was afterward his home. For 
many years he was engaged in mer- 
chandising in different parts of the 
county. Ile identified himself with 
the best interests of Sarahsville, and 
filled many positions of trust and 
responsibility. He filled the office of 
county treasurer for two terms. In 
187+ he was elected to the represent- 
ative branch of the legislature. He 
served on the State Board of Equal- 
ization. In 1850 he was married to 
Miss Sarah A. Stewart, who was born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1823, and 
came to this county with her parents 
in 1831. Six children were born to 
them: Maggie (Danford), John W., 
Herman W., McClellan, Leah (John- 
son), and Hamilton W. Mr. Van 


-in 1745. 


Meter was a Democrat in political 
belief, and in every way a worthy 
citizen. 

THE BALL FAMILY. 


Mathew Ball, one of the prominent 
pioneers of Center Township, was a 
native of Wales, where he was. born 
He came to this country 
shortly after the Revolutionary War; 
he first settled in Allegany County, 
Md., where he followed tanning 
and milling; he was successful in 
business, and accumulated what at 
the time was thought to be a com- 
petency. With the desire no doubt 
of bettering the condition of his 
family he came to Noble County, and 
in 1818 entered 160 acres of land near 
where is now the village of Sarahs- 
ville. On this farm he lived until his 
decease which occurred Dec. 27, 1821 ; 
he reared a family of nine children— 
Mathew, Jonas, John, Daniel, Lydia 
(Gilpin), Mary (Riddle) Susan (Vor- 
hies), Anna and Julia. Jonas was 
born in Maryland in 1791, and came 
to the new country with the family. 
He married Miss Amy Archer, and 
was the first settler on the farm now 
owned by Mr. Clay Young. He was 
a typical pioneer in the fullest sense 
of the term, strong, robust and res- 
olute, and possessed of unlimited 
confidence in his own resources and 
his ability to conquer success under 
such adverse circumstances. He had 
a full share of pioneer experiences, a 
narration of which would sound to 
the present generation more hke fic- 
tion than fact. He was obliged to 
market the produce of the farm in 
Marietta, a distance of nearly fifty 
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miles over roads that at this time 
would be thought to be impassable ; 
on one occasion he took a load of 
pork to Marietta, which he sold for 
$1.50 per hundred, but despite the 
obstacles, which would have dis- 
heartened one less courageous, he 
was successful in life and at one time 
owned over 1,200 acres of land. But 
few men did more -than he in the 
development of the county, and the 


name of Jonas Ball will always be. 


accorded a prominent place among 
the pioneers of Noble County. He 
died Oct. 9, 1875, aged eighty-three 
years; his wife died in 1865, aged 
sixty-three. He had a family of 
twelve children, four boys and eight 
girls. 
Dec. 19, 1819; his youth was passed 
on the farm of his father, sharing the 
hardships of a pioneer family ; his rec- 
ollection of the early days is vivid; 
he recalls many incidents that took 
place in his boyhood that illustrate 
pioneer life in Center. The follow- 


James was born in Center: 


| ing is related to show what the 


pioneers were compelled to endure, 
and something of the early life of our 
subject.- In 1835, just before harvest, 
the family got out of wheat, and they 
were obliged to cut the ripe spots; 
the sheaves after being sufficiently 
dried were threshed with flails, 
cleaned with a sheet and riddle. On 
this occasion the wheat was boiled in 
a tea-kettle with a little maple sugar 
to render it more palatable. On this 
unwholesome diet they subsisted for 
two days. Many other experiences 
might be given, but this will suffice 
as an illustration. 

Like his father, he began life upon 
a new farm, and is entitled to a prom- 
inent place among the _ pioneer 
farmers of the county. He married 
Miss Anna Salladay in 1844. She 
was born in Buffalo Township in 
1824. They reared a family of six 
children— Emily (ltussell), Israel, 
Martha (Downey), Angeline (Cox), 


-Jane (Newton) and Annie. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE TowNsHIP— SAMUEL SalLor, THE HUNTER, AN FARLY PIONEER — 
THE ARCHIBALD FAamMILy MAKE A SETTLEMENT IN 1815— ANECDOTES oF SAILOR — How 
He Derenpep His Nercusor’s House—How Her Arrived Late at a Raising — 
Hunting — THE Wi.LeEys, Lones AND OTHERS— ATTEMPT TO LOCATE THE CouNTY SHAT 
or MoreGan NEar SHaron — REMINISCENCES OF EARLY Days— Tue Horse-Mints— THe 


Post-Boy — County OFFICERS. 


HARON TOWNSHIP was 
erected by the county commis- 
sioners May 1, 1851, so as to include 
and be composed of the following 
territory, to-wit: 

“Commencing at the southeast. 
corner of the west half of section 32, 
in township number 6 of range num- 
ber 9; thence north through the 
’ center of sections 32, 29, 20, 17, 8 
and 5 to the northeast corner of the 
west half of section 5, in said town- 
ship number 6 and range 9; thence 
west along township lines to the 
northwest corner of section 3, in 
township number 6 and range 10; 
thence south along section lines to 
the southwest corner of section 34 
in said township and range; thence 
east along the township lines to the 
place of beginning, containing 27 
sections. ” 

Samuel Sailor was a pioneer and 
a well-known character. He first 
located south of Sharon, prior to 
1815, and built a camp, making his 
living by hunting. He used to say 
that he was here seven weeks with- 
out seeing a human being. He came 
from Washington County, Pa. After 
he had made a small improvement 


he brought his wife here, and they 
lived alone in the woods, remote 
from any neighbors. Mr. Archibald, 
who came in 1815, entered the land 
on which Sailor had squatted. The 
two-were unable to agree as to the 
amount which Sailor was entitled for 
his improvement, and went to law 
to settle the matter. The trial was 
held in Cambridge, this territory 
then belonging in Guernsey County, 
and the disputants and witnesses 
walked there, nearly thirty miles, 
each carrying his rifle. Sailor re- 
moved to what is now the western 
part of Sharon Township, where he 
died in 1871, aged about eighty-eight 
years. He was a large man, physi-- 
cally; vall and strong, with no 
superfluous flesh. He was a verita- 
ble backwoodsman, rough and un- 
couth in appearance, but honest, 
kind-hearted and obliging. The fol- 
lowing ificident, related by Mr. 
William Long, who had the story 
from the old man’s lips, will serve to 
illustrate his bravery and neighborly 
kindness: 

After Sailor settled in the western 
part of the township his nearest 
neighbor on the south was a Mr. 
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Brown, who lived with his family at 
the forks of Olive Green Creek, 
about five miles distant. One day 
Sailor saw two suspicious characters 
near his own home. On interrogat- 
ing them, he received unsatisfactory 
replies, and the men departed in the 
direction of Brown’s cabin. Know- 
ing that Brown was away from 
‘home, he took his gun and followed 
them, satisfied that they meant mis- 
chief. Arrived at his neighbor’s, he 
pushed open the door and discovered 
the two tramps seated at the table 
partaking of a meal which they had 
compelled Mrs. Brown to supply, 
while she was waiting upon them, 
nearly frightened to death. A 
glance revealed the situation, and as 
one of the men arose from the table, 
and assumed a _ hostile attitude, 
Sailor knocked him down and 
quickly threw him out of the door. 
The other was treated in the same 
manner. Sailor then barred the 
door and remained during the night 
at his neighbor’s cabin, guarding: it 
against the possible return of the 
vagrants. But the latter were evi- 
dently satisfied, and did not care to 
run the risk of another encounter 
with Sailor’s powerful fists. 

On one occasion Sailor had a 
raising, and of course had to have 
whisky. He was quite fond of that. 
beverage himself. His friend, Samuel 
Long, knowing this, made him prom- 
ise that he would not open the keg 
until the day of the raising. Sailor 
went to Archer’s distillery, in the 
vicinity of East Union, and brought 
back a keg of whisky on his shoul- 
ders. He reached Mr. Long’s cabin 


in the. night, and asked for some- 
thing with which to open the keg. 
Mr. Long reminded him of his prom- 
ise, but Sailor persisted, and opened 
the keg. He still had about eight 
miles farther to walk, but took up 
his burden and started for home. 
He did not arrive until two o’clock 
in the afternoon. By that time the 
building was up; but the whisky was 
uone the less welcome on account 
of the delay in its arrival. 

Sailor was one of the best hunters 
that the country afforded. He 
killed many bears, deer and wolves, 
and took delight in the pursuit of 
them. He said that he once shot 
three deer, without moving from his 
tracks, as fast as he could load and 
fire. The deer, instead of fleeing 
when the first one was shot, came 
towards him. His explanation of 
the matter was that the echo of the 
report of his rifle, flung back by a 
hill opposite, sounded like the report 
of another gun, and drove the ani- 
mals toward him 

Among the earliest settlers were 
the Archibalds, Wileys, Boones, 
Longs and Smoots, who located near 
where Sharon now is. The present 


/ western part of the township was 


little settled early, and for years 
improvements progressed very slowly 
in that part of the township. 
William Wiley died in 1816 and 
his remains were the first that were 
buried in the old graveyard at Sha- 
ron.* His sons. James, William, 
and Thomas, all lived here. John, 


*The second buried there was an infant child of 
William Scoggan, and the third, the wife of Mat- 
thew Grimes. 
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another son, lived near Caldwell and 
had an early horse-mill. He was 
something of a hunter and once 
killed a large bear near where Alex- 
ander Boggs now lives. Betsey, 
wife of “ Billy” Boone, and Annie, 
wite of Joshua Clark, belonged to 
the same family. All were worthy 
people and reared large families. 

Thomas Wiley, of another family, 
came from Belmont County and set- 
tled south of Sharon. He was orig- 
inally from Pennsylvania. His de- 
scendants are still here. His sons 
were John, Samuel and Thomas; 
and his daughters, Jane, Margaret 
Mary and Agnes. 

James Archibald was born in 
freland, married in Pennsylvania, 
and came from Belmont County, set- 
thng south of Sharon in 1815, and 
his was probably the first family 
that made a permanent location in 
the township. The sons were John, 
David, William, James and _ Elza. 
William, born in 180, is still living, 
and a resident of the township, and 
is among the few that remain of the 
original settlers of the county. John 


Archibald was a prominent man in 


early years, serving as justice over 
twenty years. He was also a county 
commissioner several terms. His 
first commission as justice was 
issued while this part of the county 
belonged to Guernsey County. 

Elza Archibald was born in 1806 
and has followed farming. He was 
a teacher in early life. He was 
married in 1828 to Mary Boyd, and 
in 1852 to Phebe Rutan, who is 
still living. Elza and his brother 
William are the only survivors of 


the family, which consisted of five 
sons and one daughter. 

The Archibald family left Belmont 
County, one mile west of St. Clairs- 
ville, on the 26th of March, 1815, and 
reached their new home on the 5th 
of April. They started with a 
wagon, and a part of the way had to 
cut their own road. They left all 
but the two front wheels of the 
wagon on the way, and marked -the 
trees along the route so they would 
know the way back. 

James Archibald had one of the 
first orchar.ls in this region, and peo- 
ple came from distant points to pro- 
cure the fruit, which was then a 
great. luxury. Mr. Archibald and 
John McKee procured the trees at 
Belpre, on the Ohio River. They 
went with an ox-team and were two 
days going and returning. They 
brought back three hundred trees. 

William Boone was a pioneer on 
the present farm of Samuel Eakin. 
He sold out to Alexander Greenlee, 
and moved away. Greenlee came 
from Belmont County and remained 


until 1848, when he sold out to 
Eakin. Greenlee married a Miss 
Marquis. 


Alfred Smoot, Esq., is one of the 
old residents, and his recollections 
of pioneer events have added much 
to the interest of this chapter. Mr, 
Smoot was born in Fauquier County, 
Va., December 25, 1809. In 1817 he 
came to Ohio with the family, his 
father, Lewis Smoot, settling near 
the present town of Sharon. His 
father cleared and improved the 
farm on which he died in 1850. 
Alfred worked at McConnelsville, 
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when a young man, and in 1836 re- 
turned to Sharon Township, settling 
on a farm, from which he removed 
to his present residence in Sharon in 
1870. le has had three wives and 
is the father of nine children, six of 
whom are living. He has held the 
offices of justice of the peace and 
notary public. 

Until the formation of Morgan 
County the southern half of the pres- 
ent township of Sharon belonged to 
Washington County, and the north- 
ern half to Guernsey. Buffalo Town- 
ship, Guernsey County, originally 
included the northern portion of 
Sharon Township. Manchester and 
Olive Townships, erected in 1819, 
included the present territory of this 
township until Noble County was 
made. When Morgan County was 
erected a hope was. entertained of 
getting the county seat located on 
what was afterward the Edward 
Parrish farm. The land was then 
owned by Isaac Hill. Land was 
cleared and loys were cut on the 
present Joseph Parrish farm with 
which to build a temporary court 
house. Four different parties made 
land entries, taking up an entire sec- 
tion, on which it was proposed to 
locate the seat of justice of the 
county. Subsequent events verified 
the axiom of Burns: 

“The best laid plans of mice and men 

Gang aft agley.” 

The first school-house in the town- 
ship was a log building, which stood 
in or near the old graveyard in 
Sharon. Another early school-house 
was built on James Kyle’s farm. 
Among the early teachers were Eliza 


| Kyle, Thomas Wiley and Peter Ack- 


ley. 

Along the waters of Olive Green 
was a favorite hunting-ground for 
the pioneers. Hunters frequently 
came here from Zanesville and other 
distant points. 

The pioneers were strong, hearty, 
good-natured, honest people, who 
made the best of everything; and, 
“preserving an even temper in the 
midst of hardships,” as Horace ex- 
pressed it, they enjoyed themselves 
well, even though the wilderness was 
their home. “ Frolics” of every sort 
—log rollings, huskings, raisings, 
etc.,— were largely attended, and 
everybody worked with a will and 
with cheerfulness. There were no 
drones, and none that were unwill- 
ing to assist a neighbor who needed 
help.. After they had completed the 
task undertaken, the young men 
would engage in wrestling and jump- 
ing matches, try to play practical 
jokes on one another, and in other 
ways seek to make things agreeable 
and pleasant. Whisky drinking was 
practiced by almost everybody, but 
there was seldom any drunkenness or 
exhibitions of evil temper. 

James Kyle settled in 1817, com- 
ing from Belmont County. He died 
here at an advanced age. His chil- 


dren were Eliza (Bell), Jane (Morri- 


son), Rebecca (Smith) and Lucinda 
(Kusan). Eliza was an early school- 
teacher. 

Among the early settlers of the 
township were several families that 
were Germans or of German de- 
scent. Among these were Jacob 


Hawk, Samuel Anthony and other 
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Anthonys —Jacob, Harmon, George, 


Conrad, John and Boston Harmon 
—Jacob and Boston still living; 


Peter Pickenpaugh and his sons, 
Peter, John, Jacob, Adam and 
George, the latter still living here; 
the Swanks and some others. The 
Germans were all industrious, honest 


citizens and were generally success- | 


ful farmers. 

The Pennsylvania Germans were 
among the first settlers in the west- 
ern part of the township Among 
them were John Shuster, the 
Anthonys, and Klingensmiths. Of 
the last named family, all died, except 
the mother, a few years after they 
came. 

From 1817 to 1820 the settlement 
progressed quite rapidly, several new 
families coming each vear. <A_ sec- 
ond period of settlement began after 
Congress passed a law allowing an 
entry of forty-acre tracts. It 
believed that the last forty-acre tract 
in this township was entered by 
James Kane, where William Shepard 
now lives. 

Thomas Boyd, of Irish descent, 
came from B natin County, settling 
about 1818 on the farm now occu- 
pied by his son Robert, and was a 
prominent early settler. 
3oyd, born in 1852, now 
on the homestead farm 
father. 

An old resident states that there 
were no roads in the vicinity of 
Sharon in 1817. The nearest ap- 
proach to a road was a path which 
led through the woods from Thomas 
Wiley’s to Samuel Long’s. The first 
road through the township was the 


is 


resides 
of 


Arthur | 


his 


' so-called Center road, from MceCon- 


nelsville to Woodsfield. 

Elisha Spencer settled south of 
Sharon, on land now owned by Mrs. 
Kelly. His brother Israel lived in 
Olive Township. Both sold out and 
removed. 

Robert Lowe, who married 
Rebecca Boyd, is still living where 
he settled quite early. Ilis parents 
located at Olive, among the first set- 
tlers on Duck Creek. 

William Bell first settled and made 
a small improvement near Caldwell, 
afterwards removing to this town- 
ship. Ue was an Irishman. His 
sons, William, David, and John, also 
lived here. 

James Scott, from Belmont County, 
settled prior to 1825 on land now 
owned by William Long and John 
Keyser. He had several sons, none 
of whom now remain in the town- 
ship. Peter Walters, the Harmons, 
and Lewis Shirley were early settlers. 
The last operated a horse-mill in 
early years, which he sold to Richard 
Lyons. James Bigley located early 
where his son Joseph lives. Michael 
Morrison, from Belmont County, was 
an early settler where his son 
Michael lives. 

Among the earliest settlers in the 
western part of the township were 

the Brownriges, Walters and Picken- 

paughs, who came soon after 1817. 
John Brownrigg, whose son John is 
still living, was an Englishman who 
came to the township vib his family 
early. 

There were no e: tly grist-mills in 
the township except Romsdal Of 
these Lewis Shirley, in the south 
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part of the township, had the first. 
Ile also operated a distillery. James 
Glenn had a horse-mill at Sharon. 
Afterward Isaac Parrish and El- 
dridge Wootton each erected steam 
flouring-nills at Sharon. James 
McGlashan had a carding machine 
in operation on Olfve Green Creek 
as early as 1835. Ile afterward 
brought his machinery to Sharon, 
bought out Glenn’s horse-mill and 
substituted carding-mill machinery. 

The first blacksmith who located 
in the vicinity was William Scoggan, 
who lived south of Sharon. Ie 
came from Guernsey County. He 
kept a negro who used te drive his 
team, hauling salt to Barnesville 
from MckKee’s salt works at Olive. 
Scoggan left the country and_ his 
friends never heard from him. 

When Samuel Long and wife came 
to this county Mrs. Long rode upon 
a horse, which also carried the house- 
hold stuff of the family. Mr. Long 
walked the entire distance. Shortly 
after their arrival here Mr. Long took 
his horse and returned to Belmont 
County to bring out a spinning- 
wheel. It was cold weather and 
there was snow on the ground. 
Before starting on the return trip he 
Was given some luncheon and a 
piece of lighted punk-wood, the then 
universal substitute for » matches. 
When Mr. Long desired to rest and 
eat his dinner, he kindled a fire in 
the trunk of a dry tree by means of 
the punk, and after warming, eating 
his dinner and feeding his horse, 
resumed his journey. He found it 
no easy thing to carry a spinning- 
wheel on horseback, but he succeeded 


and brought it safely home. Mr. 
Long worked at shoemaking for 
Samuel Sailor, the pioneer hunter, 
and was paid im bear meat and 
venison. Long was no hunter him- 
self, but used to relate with a good 
deal of interest how he shot his first 
and only deer. He was at a raising 
after a good fall of snow, when the 
sun came out brightly and the snow 
began to melt. At once all the 
others who were present left their 
work, seized their guns and started 
for the woods, knowing that the 
conditions were favorable for secur- 
ing some venison. Not to be out- 
done, Long went with the rest to 
the woods. He had not proceeded 
far when he saw a fine deer, and 
immediately he had a severe attack 
of “buckague,’ a disease which 
often attacks amateur hunters. Ile 
was so excited that he scarcely knew 
what he was doing; but he fired his 
gun and the deer fell. Not stopping 
to see whether he had killed the deer, 
he again loaded and fired; then 
approaching, found that the animal 
was dead. When the hunters re- 
turned, some of them unsuccessful, 
he was much congratulated on his 
skill as a marksman, but declared on 
his part that it was only by good 
luck that his aim had been true. 
When Sharon postoffice was estab- 
lished in 1830 but two newspapers 
were taken among all the _ pat- 
rons of the office. Peter Ackley 
received weekly a copy of the Lon- 
don Pall Mall Gazette, and John 
Lyons, the Pittsburgh Christian Ad- 
Many times the mail came 
without bringing a letter for any- 


vocdte. 
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body along the entire route. Letters 
were an expensive luxury, all that 
came a long distance costing the 
recipient twénty-five cents for post: 
age. The mail carrier, a boy on 
horseback, carrying a tin trumpet on 
Which he blew a shrill blast to an- 
nounce his approach, was a scarcely 
less important personage than Gen- 
eral Jackson himself, and was looked 
upon with silent, open-mouthed adini- 
ration by the boys along his route, 
many of whom no doubt imagined 
that his position represented the 
acme of boyish sminence. <A letter 
was a nine days’ wonder, and who- 
ever received one generally took the 
earliest. opportunity of communica- 
ting its contents to the neighbors. 
This township has furnished to 
Morgan and Noble Counties its full 
share of county and legislative offi 
cers. Among former prominent res- 
idents have been ILon. Isaac Parrish, 
twice a representative in Congress ; 
William Parrish, sheriff of Morgan 
County; Oliver Keyser, 
judge in Morgan County, and repre- 
sentative to the legislature from 
Noble County ; Dr. Neca M. Stone, 
associate judge in Morgan County ; 
John Archibald, an early commis- 
sioner of Morgan County; Jonah 
Walters, representative to the legis- 
lature from Noble County; Theodore 


Parrish, clerk of Noble County ; 
William Long, commissioner of 


Noble County ; Charles Burlingame, 
county surveyor, two terms; William 
Lowe, county surveyor, one term. 
James Caldwell started the first 
store at Olive Green in 1856, and is 
still in the mercantile business at 


associate — 


this point. Jacob Swank began 
building a mill here in the same vear. 
He has been a merchant here since 
1866. The postoftfice at Olive Green 
was established in 1857. James 
Caldwell was the first postmaster 
ancl is still in office. 


PERSONAL. 


Francis Aduddell was born in 
Guernsey County January 1, 1829. 
Ilis father, who was a soldier of 
1812, was born in Baltimore, Md.; 
his mother was a native of Treland. 
The family came to Noble County 
in 1826 and Francis has since lived 
on the same farm. Mr. Aduddell 
was married in 1863 to Ellen Lyons, 
of this county. They have had eight 
children, four of whom are living, 
viz: Thomas, Annie F., Melton anid 
Harley. 

Winfield Archibald) was born in 
Sharon Township in 1855, and is a 
farmer. In politics he is a Democrat. 
His grandfather, Archibald, was born 
in Ohio; his mater reluapundiyi ieee in 
Virginia. Ilis father, born in Sharon 
Township in 1827, died in 1875. is 
mother was born in Guernsey County 
in 1825, and is still living. They 
reared four children. 

George A. Bell is descended from 
a family of pioneers. His grand- 
father was a soldier of 1812. His 
father was born in Belmont County 
in 1804, and in 1827 married and set- 
tled in Manchester Township, Mor- 
gan County, where George A. was 
born May 19, 1838. ~ He is one of a 
family of ten children, seven of 
whom are living. Ife was married 
in 1860 to Rachel M. Daniel, of Cald- 
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well; children: Thaddeus IL. and | IL, Jefferson W., Amy C., Joseph Y. 


Nettie I. The family are Presbyte- 
rian and Republicans. 

Robert Bell is of Trish and Scotch 
descent. Both his grandfathers were 
in the Revolutionary War. [Lis par- 
ents were both born in Belmont 
County, whence his father removed 
to Morgan County in 1837. Ilis 
mother died in 1837, and his father 
came to Noble County in_ 1869. 
tobert was born in Belmont County 
in 1837, and came to Morgan County 
with his parents. Ile was the oldest 
of five children, the others being 
Agnes A., Mary J., Nancy (who 
married Oliver Jeyser), and Alice. 
Mr. Bell is a farmer. Ile has served 
as justice of the peace. Ie is a Dem- 
ocrat in politics. 

W. 3B. Boyd, a prominent farmer, 
was born in Sharon -Township in 
1856. Mr. Boyd has 366 acres of 
land, and is largely engaged in breed- 
ing fine stock. Mr. Boyd was mar- 
ried in 1875 to IIelen L. Carr, of 
Sharon. They have two children. 
IIe is a Democrat and a member of 
the Methodist. Protestant church, to 
which his wife also belongs. 

Joseph Bigley was born September 
30, 1826, and resided on the farm 
which his father entered in 1821. 
Ilis parents were natives of Pennsyl- 
vania; his father was a soldier in the 
War of 1812, and came to this town- 
ship from Belmont County. The 
family consisted of four daughters 
and two sons, all living except Jacob, 
who died in 1844. Joseph was mar- 
ried in 1858 to Catharine Ijams, of 
this county; children. James_ TI. 
(deceased), John K., Mary M., Wiley 


and Lettie M. Mr. and Mrs. Bigley 
are members of the Christian Church. 
Mr. Bigley’s father died when he was 
but seven years of age and the widow 
and family were left to brave the 
hardships of pioneer life alone. The 
mother was a brave woman, well 
fitted for her position. She once 
killed a large rattlesnake alone and 
unaided, and on another occasion 
killed a deer; the animal, pursued 
by dogs, jumped into the creek; she 
seized a rail, threw it upon his horns 
and drowned the deer, by getting 
upon the rail and holding his head 
under water. 

John Brown was born in Belmont 
County in 1815, and has been a mer 
chant and farmer during life. For- 
merly he was in the mercantile busi- 
ness at Newburg, in this county, 
where he did a large business, buying 
and shipping tobacco to Baltimore. 
Ile has. been twice married and is 
the father of nine children, all of 
whom are living. 

William Brown was born in Bel- 
mont County, in 1842. Tis father 
and mother were also born in the 
same county. They came to New- 
burg, Noble County, and thence to 
Sharon Township. William enlisted 
in the Ninth Ohio Cavalry and 
served during the war, taking part in 
the battles of Big Creek Gap, Tenn., 
siege of Knoxville; Athens, Florence 
and Decatur; Tousseau raid; East 
Point, Ga., Atlanta, Jonesboro’, 
Nashville, Aiken, Columbia, Fayette- 
ville, Rockingham, Averysboro’, Ben- 
tonville and Raleigh. Mr. Brown 
was mnarried in 1871 to Lizzie Dye; 
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children: Emmet, Nora, Minnie, Dora 


and Fulton... He is a tepublican, 


Mrs. Brown is a member of the Bap- | 


tist church. -* 


John Brownrigg and family came | 


from England and settled in this 
township among the early pioneers. 
IIe died in 1856. Mary Brownrigg, 
daughter of Joln, married George 
Walters, whose parents came from 
Pennsylvania to Belmont County. 
George Walters settled in Sharon 
Township. 
died in 1869, his wife in 1862. Peter 
J. Walters, son of George, was born 
in Sharon Township, June 7, 183s, 
and is now a farmer in Noble Town- 
ship. Ife married Theresa A. Brown, 
daughter of Edmond G. Brown and 
granddaughter of Dexter Brown, an 
early settler, who came from Rhode 
Island. Edmond G. Brown married 
IImy MeFerren, whose parents came 
from Pennsylvania and_ settled in 
Noble Township in 1835. Edmond 
G. Brown died in 1874; his widow is 
still living. 
enrolled as corporal of Company I, 
Kirst Ohio Heavy Artillery, June 24, 
1863, and served until July 25, 1865, 
when Ire was discharged at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

B. F. Burlingame was born in 
Noble Township, October 16, 1830, 
and is the son of one of the early 
settlers who came from [Rhode 
Island. Mr. Burlingame is a Repub- 
lican in polities, and has followed 
farming and shoemaking as his occu- 
pations. IIe was married in 1861 to 
Sarah J: Early, a native of Ireland, 
and has one son, — Sidney. 

James Caldwell, merchant at Olive 


IIe followed farming; | 


Peter J. Walters was | 


Green, was born near the site of the 
town of Caldwell in 1830, and is one 
of a family of nine children, seven 
of whom are living. He has fol- 
lowed farming and mercantile pur- 
suits. He is perhaps the oldest 


postmaster in Noble County, having 
| served in that capacity for thirty-one 


years. He is a Republican, and with 
his wife belongs to the Methodist 
Protestant church. He has been 
married twice, first to Mary J. Long, 
of Wyandot County, Ohio; and sec- 
ond, to Agnes Parrish, of Olive 
Township. Mr. Caldwell is the 
father of six children, all living 
except one daughter. 

John J. Delancey, a prominent 
farmer, was born in Monroe County, 
Ohio, May 19, 1831. He was one of 
twelve children, eight of whom are 
still living. Iis father came from 
Pennsylvania and his mother from 
Maryland. Mr. Delancy has followed 
farming. He is a Republican in poli- 
tics. He was married in 1852 to Miss 
Cordelia Wilson, of this county ; chil- 
dren: §. Ellsworth, Ulysses 8. (de- 
ceased), Frank L., John H., Urilla T. 
and Sarah ’. 

Samuel Danford, Sr, was born in 
New Jersey in 1774. His wife was a 
native of Virginia. They were mar- 
ried in Belmont County, Ohio, in 1800, 
and reared sixteen children. Samuel 
Danford, Jr., of Sharon Township, 
the twelfth of these children, was 
born June 28, 1818, in that portion 
of Monroe County now forming a 
part of Noble. He was married in 
1840 to Jane Adair, who died in 


| June, 1846; again in December, 1846, 


to Isabella Humphrey, who died in 
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January, 1864; and a third time to 
Maria Delancy, in April, 1864. Mr. 
Danford is the father of eleven 
children, of whom seven are living. 
Ile signed the temperance pledge at 
the age of eighteen, and never broke 
it. He was formerly a Whig, but 
has been a Republican since the 
fomnation of- the party. He is a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and has held several church 
and township offices. 

James Danford was born in Marion 


Township, Noble County, in 1883. | 


Ilis father, a native of Virginia, and 
his mother, who was born in Penn 
svlvania, were early settlers in that 
township, and reared six sons and 
five daughters. Mr. Danford mar- 
ried Margaret A. Kapple, of Morgan 
County, and is the father of four 
sons and two daughters. Ile is a 
Republican, and a Past Master in 
the Masonic fraternity. 

Ralph Essex was born 
kingum County in 1808, and came to 
Noble County in 1820. His wife, a 
native of Scotland, was born in 1820. 
They were married in 1841, and 
reared four sons and four daughters. 
Ralph Essex, Jr., the seventh child, 
was born September 30, 1856, on the 
farm where he now resides. IIe 
received « common-school education, 
and has followed farming. In 1881 
he married Phema M. Phelps, of 
Morgan County. They have one 
child—Jennie G. Mr. Essex is a 
Republican. Both 
‘belong to the Methodist Episcopal 
chureh. Three of his brothers were 
in the late war: two were shot, one 
of them fatally. 


in Mus- | 


he and his wife | 


Frank M. Gill was born in Sharon 
in 1852, and educated at the Acad- 
emy in his native place, and has fol- 
lowed teaching. ~ Mr. Gill was mar- 
ried in 1878 to Sarah Davidson, of 
ITiramsburg, and has two children. 
Ile is a-Democrat. Mr. Gill served 
as school examiner for nine consecu- 
tive years. 

Conrad Harmon, of German de- 
scent, was born January 27, 1843. 
Ilis grandfather Harmon came from 
Germany about 1771, and served in 
the Revolutionary War, receiving a 
wound at the battle of Germantown. 
IIe died in Morgan County. Con- 
rad’s father was born in Pennsylva- 
nia, and is still living. Conrad Har- 
mon entered the service of the United 
States in 1862, in Company K, 
Twenty-fifth Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
trv, and was discharged August 25, 
1863, having participated in the bat- 
tles of Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville and Gettysburg. Re-enlisting 
in Company G, Seventy-eighth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, he served until 
July 25, 1865. In 1869 he married 
Electa W. Robinson, who died in 
1871. In 1873 he married Mary E. 
Thompson; children: Charles D., 
John F., Hannah E., Owen G. and 
Omer H. (twins). Mr. Harmon is a 
farmer by occupation and a Repub- 
lican in polities. 

Rufus P. James was born in Mus- 
kingum County in 1820, and is of 
Welsh and Irish descent. His father 
was a soldier in the War of 1812. 
Mr. James has been twice married, 


_ and is the father of ten children, five 
| by each wife, of whom six are still 
_ living, Dr. Frank James being the 
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Mr. James 
belongs to the. Baptist church, and is 
a Republican in polities. 

The Keysers are of English and 
German parentage. The father and 
mother of Andrew Kevser were born 
in Pennsylvania and were early set- 
tlers in Belmont County. They had 
five sons, all now living except 
Oliver, who was a representative to 
the legislature from Noble County 
and a draft commissioner during the 
Rebellion. Iediedin 1882. Another 
brother, John, was in the legislature 
at the same time with Oliver. 
Andrew Keyser, of Sharon Town- 
ship, was born in Belmont County 
mis815. tin 28387. he. i married 
Miranda Luellen, in Belmont County, 
by whom he had eight children, five 
of whom are living — Jesse,: Isaac, 
Oliver, John and Jacob. Mr. Key- 
ser is a Democrat and a Method- 
ist. 

Oliver Keyser, son of Andrew 
Keyser, was born in Sharon Town- 
ship in 1847 and has followed farm- 
ing. In 1875 he was married to Lida 
ell; children: Effie A., Nora P. 
(deceased), Nellie B. and Herbert TH. 
Mr. Keyser belongs to the Methodist 
Protestant chureh and his wife to 
the Presbyterian. 

Isaac Keyser was born in Belmont 
County, Ohio, in 1817. IIe settled 
in Noble County in 1864, and is now 
engaged in farming. He was mar- 
ried in 1850 to Miss Monica Porter- 
field, of Belmont County. — Their 
children are five sons and one daugh- 
ter. Four of them are still living. 
One of the sons is six feet and eight 
Mr. Keyser and 


only child unmarried, 


inches in height. 
24 


wife are Presbyterians. He is a 
Democrat in politics. 

Isaac Keyser, Jr., was born in 
Belmont County in 1844 and came 
to Noble County with his parents. 
Ile was married in 1861 to Eliza- 
beth Ijams. Their children are Anna 
Albertine and Andrew J. Mr. and 
Mrs. Keyser are members of the 
Christian church. In polities he is 
«a Democrat. Ie served as land 
appraiser in 1880. 

Samuel Long was a prominent 
early settler, a man of intelligence 
and an exemplary citizen. Ie was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1786, and 
was of Scotch descent He came to 
Ohio with his parents, who settled in 
Belmont County about 1800. In 
1810 he married Mary Wiley and 
soon afterward settled near the site 
of the town of Caldwell, where he 
remained a short time, then removed 
to the farm in Sharon Township on 


which he died in 1868. His first 
wife died in 1824. She bore six 


children (three sons and three daugh- 
ters). In 1825 Mr. Long married 
Mary Olephant, of Morgan County ; 
she also had six children (five sons 
and one daughter). She died in 1852, 
and in 1853 Mr. Long married Han- 
nah Read, of Muskingum County, 
who survived him a short time. 
William Long, second child of 
Samuel and Mary (Olephant) Long, 


t 5 ; bn = g 
was born in this township October 28, 


1827, and is a prominent and success- 
ful farmer. Ile has been identified 
with every public interest calculated 
to promote the welfare of Noble 
County, and is a friend and encour- 
aver of education and religion. He 
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has served in several township offices, | rish). Ma. and Mrs. Lowe are mem- 
and has held the office of county | bers of the Methodist Protestant 


commissioner two terms. Mr. Long 
isa Republican and a member of the 
Methodist Protestant Church. He 
has been married three times — first, 


to Mary Ross, a native of Pennsvl- 


vania, who died in 1870; second, to 
Lucretia Phipps, of this county, who 
died in 1876; and in 18738, to Ins pres- 
ent wife, ace Marv J. Bell, of Noble 
County. Mr. Long is the father of 
nine sons and three daughters, all liv- 
ing except two daughters (Mary J. 
and Sarah Kx.) and an infant son. On 
the farm of Mr. Long is a frame barn, 
built in 1824 by George Morrison, 
which is believed to be the oldest in 
Noble County. 

Robert Lowe is an old resident. 
Ie was born in Virginia in August, 
1803; came to Washington County, 
Ohio, and thence. in 1814, to what is 
now Noble. During life he has been 
a farmer... Ile was married in 1824 
to Rebecca Boyd, and is the father 
of eight sons and four daughters; 
eight children are still living. Mr. 
Lowe is a Democrat and a Methodist. 

John Lowe was born in’ Noble 
County in 1836, and isa farmer. Ie 
was married in 1857 to Margaret J. 
ITannan; children: Orris (died at the 
age of twenty-six), Mary E., and Wil- 
lard. Mr. Lowe is a Democrat. 

James Lowe, son of Robert, was 
born September 18, 1829, on the farm 
where he HIle married 
Catherine Amelia O’ Donovan, from 
London, England, and is the father 
of four sons and four daughters. 
Three of the children are dead — 


Phihp C., Rosa J. and Mary R. (Par- 


now. lives. 


church, in whieh he has held several 
offices. ~ He is a Democrat. 

Alonzo B. Lowe, of Robert 
Lowe, was born December 3, 1849. 
Ile merried im’ 1885, Annas S., 
daughter of William McGee, of 
Noble Township, and has one child, 
Lulu) Belle. Mr. Lowe is a Demo- 
erat and a farmer. 

Joseph EK. Marquis, merchant at 
Sharon, is the son of John E. Mar- 
quis, a prominent citizen, whose 
parents were aniong the early settlers, 
and Mary Perrin, his wife. Ie was 
born July 6, 1854, and has followed 
mercantile pursuits. For twelve 
years he has served as postmaster at 
Sharon. Mr. Marquis is a Demo- 
crat, and a member of the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows. Ile was 
married in 1875 to Venora E. Gill, of 
Sharon, and they have five children: 
Carrie: May, Frank M., Ilerman IL. 
and Bernard B. (twins), and Lillie M. 
Mr. Marquis is a Methodist ; his wife 
« Presbyterian. 

A. IL. McFerren, a prominent 
farmer, was born in Noble County 
May 10, 1849. Ile was educated at 
Sharon Academy, and _ followed 
teaching several years. He is a 
Democrat, and has served as clerk 
and assessor of the township. In 
1872 Mr. McFerren married Lydia 
E. McKee, whose grandparents were 
among the earliest settlers of Sharon 
Township. ile is a member of the 
Masonic Lodge at Sharon. 

The McKee family is represent- 
ed in Sharon Township by Will- 
iam Melkee. who was born on 


son 
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Duck Creek, in Noble Township, 
in 1825. (See sketch of the McKee 
family in Noble Township.) He isa 
Democrat in politics, and a successful 
farmer. Mr. McKee was married in 
1851, to Maria Gird, and is the 
father of seven children, five of 
whom are living. 

William M. Morrison is of Scotch 
and Irish descent. Lis father, a 
native of Maryland, came to Belmont 
County in 1817, and thence to this 
township. The elder Morrison was 
the father of ten children. William 
M., the ninth child, was born in 1826, 
on the farm where he now lives. He 
has followed farming. In 1850 he 
married Martha Gaston, of [Knox 
County. They have but two: chil- 
dren living. Robert A. died in 1852, 
in- his second year; Joseph F., in 
1863, aged seven years; Asa V., in 
1875, aged fifteen years; Charles M., 


in 1883, aged thirty years. Two 
others died in infancy. Mr. Mor- 


rison and wife belong to the Presby- 


terian church, in which he is a 
deacon. In politics he is a Demo- 
crat. 


Charles Nichols was born in Elk 
Township, Noble County, in 1864. 
Ilis father was a native of this 
county, and his mother was born in 
Ireland. Mr. N. is a farmer, and a 
Democrat in politics. Ile was mar- 
ried in 1883 to Annie Stout, of Shar- 
on Township. They have one child, 
Ernest I. 

Edward Parrish, a prominent early 
settler, was born in Maryland in 1781, 
and came to this township from Bel- 
mont County in 1819, arriving on the 
19th of. August. Edward Parrish 


| 


was the father of Hon. Isaac Parrish, 
a lawyer and member of Congress, 
whose biography appears elsewhere ; 
and of William Parrish, who served 
as sheriff of Morgan County. The 
family consisted of six sons and five 
daughters. Stephen Parrish, a prom- 
inent citizen, isa member of the ee 
family, and was born January 22, 
1816. He has followed caeelne 
ing, farming, and stock-dealing. Mr. 
Parrish was married to Ann Boyd in 
1839, and is the father of six sons 
and three daughters. Robert, the 
oldest, volunteered in the Fourth 
Towa Regiment of infantry, and was 
honorably discharged after two years 
of service. He died at Grand Junc- 
tion, Ill., while on his way home. 
Mr. Parrish isa prominent Democrat. 

Thomas W. Parrish was born in 


McConnelsville, Ohio, in 1843. His. 
father, Wilham Parrish, son of 
Edward -Parrish, who settled in 


Sharon Township in 1819, was then 
serving as sheriff of Morgan County, 
which office he held from 1841 to 
1845. .T. W. Parrish has followed 
farming and the mercantile business. 
He enlisted February 12, 1862, in 
Company D, Sixty-third Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and by re-enlistment 
served until the close of the war, and 
was discharged at Louisville, Ky., 
July 8, 1865. He was in the engage- 
ments at New Madrid, Island No. 10, 
Iuka, Corinth, siege of Vicksburg, 
Resaca, Lookout Mountain, Atlanta, 
and other battles of Sherman’s march 
to the sea. He is a Republican, a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and of the Grand Army of 
the Republic and Odd Fellows. He 
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was married in 1877 to Susannah B. 
Wiley, of Sharon; children: Helen 
M. and Ilenry 8. 

tiley Parrish, son of Stephen and 
Anna Parrish, was born in the vil- 
lage of Sharon in 1841. He was 
engaged in farming until 1872 when 
he met with a severe accident by 
which he was rendered lame. He 


has since been engaged in making. 


brooms and brushes. He was mar- 
ried in 1862 to Miss Eller Orr of 


Zanesville; children: Itobert W., 
Ira L., and Stephen R. Mr. and 
Mrs. Parrish are Presbyterians. He 


is a Democrat and a member of the 
Masonic order. He has served in 
several township offices. 

The father and mother of Samuel 
Patterson were Pennsylvanians, and 
came to Morgan County, Ohio, where 
they were married. His mother’s 
maiden name was Hannah L. Davis. 
Mr. Patterson was the fourth of ten 
children, five of whom are living. 
IIe was born in 1848 in Sharon 
Township and isa farmer and car- 
penter. In 1872 he married Sarah 
Fidora Swank, of Olve Green; 
children: Tempest W., Charlie, and 
Maple F. Mr. Patterson is a Dem- 
ocrat ; his wife is a Baptist. 

Adam F. Pickenpaugh was born 
in 1848. His father, a native of 
Pennsylvania, came from Virginia 
to Ohioand about 1826 married Jane 
Phillips, of Guernsey County, by 
whom he had nine children. The 
grandfather of Adam settled in 
Noble County in 1825. He was 
killed by the falling of a limb from 
a tree while at work in his field. 
Adam IF, Pickenpaugh was married 


ade Yeoto Mise eM al. Tndviok avine 


died in 1884. He isa lepublican, 
an Odd Fellow, anda Baptist. Four 
of his brothers were in the war of: 
the Rebellion, and two of them, 
George C. and Jonathan R., died of 
typhoid fever while in the service. 

Samuel F. Rock, a prominent farm- 
er, was born in Dresden, Musking- 
um County, in 1826, and is of 
German and Scotch ancestry. By 
occupation he is a farmer, saddler 
and harness maker. In 1847 he 
married Mary Elmira Archibald, a 
native of this county. She died in 
1855, and in 1865 he married Sarah 
E. Emmons, a native of Belmont 
County. Three children were born 
of the first marriage — Hannah F. 
(deceased), Susan E., and Mary L. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rock are members of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, 
He has served as steward, class-leader 
and superintendent of the Sabbath 
school. He was an Abolitionist and 
is a Republican. Mr. Rock enlisted 
in 1864 in Capt. Floyd’s company, 
One Hundred and Seventy-sixth 
Ohio Volunteer infantry, served 
until the close of the war and 
was honorably discharged. He was 
in the battle of Nashville and other 
noted engagements. 

Rey. Randall Ross was born in 
Westmoreland County, Pa., in 1818, 
and came to Sharon in 1848 to take 
charge of the Sharon and Cumber- 
land Associate Reformed churches 
(afterward United Presbyterian ). 
About 1851 he founded Sharon Col- 
lege, which he taught until the out- 
break of the war. For some time 
he edited the Consolidated Republi- 
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can, a county newspaper. In 1861 
he went into.the army as a private 
in the Sixty-second Ohio Volun- 
‘teer Infantry: After serving about 
eighteen months he was appointed 
chaplain of the Fifteenth Regiment 
with which he served until the close 
of the war. He went to New Con- 
cord, Guernsey County, and thence 
to Missouri, where he died in 1877. 

Robert Rowland is from an early 
Morgan County family. His father 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1805, 
and his mother in West Virginia in 
1813. They came to Morgan County 
about 1816. The family consisted of 
six sons and six daughters. Robert, 
the fifth child, was born in Sharon 
Township in 1848, and is a farmer. 
He married in 1873 Susannah Shus- 
ter, of Morgan County; children: 
Eosia ©., Charles “S. and Clara B. 
Mr. Rowland belongs to the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Hugh Shields was born in Berkeley 
County, Va., February 2, 1809. His 
parents were natives of the same 
State. His father, a soldier of 1812, 
came to Ohio soon after 1830. In 
1836 Hugh Shields entered at gov- 
ernment price ($1.25 per acre), eighty 
acres of land where he now lives. 
The country was then wild and prim- 
itive. Mr. Shields has followed 
farming all his life. He was married 
in Belmont County in 1833, to Mary 
Lowman, and is the father of seven 
sons and two daughters. Four sons 
and one daughter are still living. 

George Shields was born in Sharon 
Township in 1856. In 1879 he mar- 
ried Miss Addie Dyer. They have 
two children living-—— Mary L and 


Oakey Owens. Both he and _ his 
wife belong to the Methodist Epis- 
copal church. 

Matthew Steen, of Sharov, is of 
Trish descent. His grandfather lived, 
it is supposed, to the age of one hun- 
dred and four years.. The father of 
Matthew was born in Pennsylvania 
in 1800 and died in Sharon in 1885. 
The family came to Noble County in 
1847. 

James H. Stewart was born in 
Noble County in 1831. In 1858 he 
married Mary J. Coulter, and they 
have three children. The Stewart 
family were pioneers in Belmont 
County, living there in a fort while 


-hostile Indians still roamed through 


the country, frequently having Louis 
Wetzel as their guest. The family 
came to what is now Noble County 
in 1824. The father of James H.. 
was a soldier of 1812. 

The Stout family came from New 
Jersey to Belmont County and 
thence, in 1820, to the vicinity of 
Olive Green. One of the family 
married Christina Matilda Ann Har- 
mon, and reared five sons and three 
daughters. Enoch, one of the sons, 
died at Vicksburg during the siege. 
George Edward Stout was born in 
1860 and lives on the homestead 
farm. In 1880 he married Cordelia 
Baker, of Brookfield Township; 
children: Emil, Florence and Lydia 
Francis. Mr. Stout is an enterpris- 
ing farmer, a Republican and a 
member of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows. 

Levi Millard Stout was born near 
Olive Green in 1846. His grand- 
father was an early settler, a native 
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of New Jersey, who came to this 
township in 1820 from Belmont 
County. Ile was married in 1869 to 
Clarissa D. Gooden, of Olive Town- 
ship. They have had six children: 
Happy N., Charity IR. (deceased), 
Thirsa I., Albert M., Alta L. and 
Florence E. 

Philip Swank was born in 1828 in 
the house which he now occupies. 
Ilis father, who was a soldier of 1812, 
was born in Belmont County; his 
mother, mee Ilarriet Paul, in Penn- 
sylvania. They had twelve children, 
of whom Philip was the fourth. 
Ile married IJannah. Dye in 1847. 
They have had seven children, of 
whom five are living. Mr. Swank is 
a Democrat. Ie and wife belong to 
the Methodist Protestant church. 

J. W. Swank, a well-known mer- 
chant, is a representative of one of 
the early families. His grandfathers 
were from Pennsylvania and_ his 
maternal grandfather served in the 
War of 1812. The maiden name of 
his mother was Barbara Picken- 
paugh. She was married in 1823. 
J. W. Swank, the third of ten chil- 
dren, was born in Sharon Township 
in 1829 and has followed farming 
and the mercantile business. He is 
a Democrat in politics. In 1850 he 
married Jane Brownrigg, ot this 
township. They have had five chil- 
dren. Their daughter Lillian mar- 
ried James Arnold and died at the 
age of nineteen. Mrs. Swank is a 
Baptist. 

The breeding of deer is a feature 
of Mr. Swank’s business. He first 
obtained — black-tailed deer from 
Nebraska; but on trial, found that 


the climate did not agree with them. 
Afterward, obtaining cotton-tailed 
deer, he was very successful in 
raising- them. They run with the 
cows and are easily domesticated. 
At present he has thirteen on hand. 

John W. Swank was' born in Mor- 
gan County, in 1858. His father was 
a native of Belmont County. John 
W. was married in 1882, to Mary 
Archibald, of this township; chil- 
dren: Clara E., Laura Adelle and 
Flora Mabel. Mr. Swank is a Demo- 
crat. 

Solomon Walters was born in Bel- 
mont County, in 1825. His father 
and grandfather were Pennsylvani- 
aus, and the latter served in the Rev- 
olutionary War. His father was born 
in 1801, and came to Belmont County 
about 1805. In 1824 he married Mary 
Ann Montgomery, in Belmont Coun- 
ty, and in 1829 settled on land which’ 
he had entered, in the present town- 
ship of Sharon. Solomon Walters is 
by occupation a farmer and miller. 
Hé is a Democrat politically. Mr. 
Walters married Mary Kuntz of this 
township, in 1850. She died in 1879, 
having borne seven children, of whom 
two are deceased. 

Peter Walters was born June 8, 
1847, on the farm where he now 
lives. His father, a native of Belmont 
County, came to this vicinity and 
married Zillah, daughter of Samuel 
Sailor, the pioneer of the township, 
by whom he had seven children, five 
of whom are living. Peter Walters 
married Iarriet Kuntz, of this coun- 
ty, in 1869. They are members of 
the Baptist church. Mr. Walters is 
a Republican in polities. 
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James B. Wigginton, hotel-keeper 
at Sharon, was born in Frederick 
County, Va., May 25, 1831. His par- 
ents were natives of Virginia, and 
his grandfather served in the Revo- 
lutionary War. Mr. Wigginton volun- 
teered in the Union army, in 1861, 
in the Fourth Kentucky Infantry, 
and served through the war, partici- 
pating in the battle of Chickamauga, 
the siege of Vicksburg, and other 
engagements of less prominence. 
July 30, 1864, he was captured while 
crossing the Chattahoochee River, 
on the Sherman raid, and taken 
to Andersonville prison, where he 
suffered indescribable, misery and 
cruelty. 


At Lafayette, Ga., he was wound- | 


ed in the right hand, and also in the 
neck. He was exchanged in June, 
1865, and honorably discharged on 
the 14th of that month. In 1866 he 
came to Noble County. In 1870 he 
married Elizabeth H. Bickett, of this 
county. They have four children 
living, and one deceased. Those liv- 
ing are Willie Wilbert, Winfield 
Scott, Mary Briscoe and Charles 
Culver. Mr. Wigginton is a Repub- 
lican. 

William Wiley, one of the pioneers 
of Noble County, was a native of 
Pennsylvania, and served in the 
War of the Revolution. About the 
close of the war he was obliged to 
flee with his family to escape mas- 
sacre by the Indians. In the year 
1808 he came to what is now Noble 
County. He was a weaver by trade 
and settled ona tract of land now 
owned by Mr. Shafer, southwest of 
Caldwell. After a residence of four 


| whom 


years he moved to Sharon Township, 
settling on a farm now owned by 
John E. Marquis, one-half acre of 
which he gave for burial purposes. 
His death occurred in 1816, and his 
was the first grave in the little 
cemetery. His son, Thomas Wiley, 
was born in 1795; after the death of 
his father he removed to a small 
farm three miles southwest of Sharon. 
He married Elizabeth Fogle. They 
had nine children, seven of whom 
grew to maturity. The mother died 
in 1858, aged sixty-one, the father in 
1871 in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age; he was a farmer and a Democrat 
in politics. William Wiley, grand- 
son of the pioneer, was born in 
Sharon. He acquired the trade of a 
carpenter, which he followed for 
many years. He married Miss Nancy 
Bigley. He has had seven children, . 
two of whom are dead. Politically 
he is a Democrat. 

Jacob W. Wiley, a descendant of 
one of the early settlers, was born in 
this county in 1825. His grand- 
father was among the first settlers of 
the Duck Creek Valley, coming to 
Ohio from Pennsylvania. He donated 
the land for the old graveyard at 
Sharon, and his remains were the 
first buried there. Jacob was the 
third of a family of ten children. 
He is one of the representative farm- 
ers of the township, owning 246 
acres of excellent land. He was 
married in 1846 to Francena Galla- 
tin, of Morgan County. They have 
had two sons and four daughters, of 
the following are living: 
Jeremiah T., Jerusha Q., John C. 
and Nancy J. The family belong to 
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the Methodist Protestant church. 
Mr. Wiley is » Democrat. 

Frederick Yerian is a grandson of 
Frederick Yerian, an early settler, 
and was born in Jackson Township, 
Noble County, in 1837. His father 
was a native of Pennsylvania and in 
early times used to make guns from 
the “raw material,” drilling the 
barrels and making the lock and 
stock himself. Frederick learned 
this trade. In 1847 he came to 
Sharon, and for the last fourteen 
years has carried on the drug  busi- 
ness here. He enlisted September 
21, 1864, in the Twenty-second Ohio 
Light Artillery and served until July 
13,1865. In 1869 he married Nancy 
E., daughter of Samuel Wiley, of 
Sharon Township; children — Lizzie 
E. J., William E., Mary W., Kate, 
Samuel F., Charles E., Cora L. and 
Susannah J. Kate married Samuel 


Wallace and died in 1884. The 
others are living. Mr. Yerian is ¢ 
Democrat. 


Frederick Yerian, Sr., was an early 
German settler. ile was for some 
years engaged in operating a grist- 
mill and saj-mill. 
foot by stepping on a nail, the leg 
was amputated and he died from the 
effects of the operation. Ilis son 
John was a gunsmith and learned his 
trade in Zanesville. 


SHaron VILLAGE. 


Sharon, an old and once flourish- 
ing village, was laid out March 292, 
1831, under the’ proprietorship of 
Robert Rutherford and Edward Par- 
rish. The original plat contained 
fourteen lots. 


IIe injured his | 


The first building erected within 
the present limits of the town of 
Sharon was a.log school-house, built 
on the corner Where the Masonic 
Hall now stands, prior to 1823. 
Later a_ brick school-house was 
erected’ on the same ground. A 
church was also erected by the Pres- 
byterians about 18238. 

Rev. Robert Rutherford, one of 
the proprietors of the town, was the 
first postmaster. An _ office was 
established through his efforts in 
1830.. It was on the mail route 
between Barnesville and McConnels- 
ville, and was supplied with a weekly 
mail. 

The first settler in the village was 
a man named Smith, a carpenter, 
who was only a brief resident. He 
built the house in which John Boggs 
now lives. Isaac Parrish built one 
of the first houses. Rev. Robert 
Rutherford, pastor of the Presby- 
terian church, was an early settler, 
locating here before the town was 
laid out, as did also Edward Parrish. 

Other early merchants were Isaac 
Parrish, who started the first store 
of importance; Wiley & Parrish 
(Thomas Wiley and John Parrish), 
Benjamin Manifold, William Enley, 
and John Moore. The latter came 
from Chandlersville, and kept store 
on the corner where Frederick 
Yerian’s drug store now is. Eldridge 
Wootton, Reuben Israel, and Elijah 
Stevens were among former mer- 
chants. The latter once had two 
stores here at the same time. About 
1840 Sharon was a busy place and 
trade was flourishing. Pork packing 
was carried on quite extensively by 
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teuben Israel and John and Isaac 
Parrish. Israel also dealt largely in 
tobacco. Ile was started in trade 
here by Dr.-Carlisle, of Belmont 
County, and was a very successful 
merchant. 

Isaac Parrish erected a steam 
flouring-mill in 1846, which was 
probably the earliest steam-mill in 
the county. Eldridge Wootton erected 
a steam saw-mill and grist-mill soon 
after. Isaac Parrish did a large bus- 
iness for those days. He projected a 
railroad, and had several miles of it 
graded. 

Among the residents of the village 
in 1836 were James Hopper, who 
was a blacksmith, and settled here in 
1832; Isaac Paxton, cabinet-maker ; 
Isaac McMunn, shoemakef; Samuel 
Marquis, who conducted a tannery ; 


Vernon Stevens, who also had a tan- - 


nery; Eldridge Wootton and Ben- 
jamin Manifold, merchants; Warren 


Timberlake, who had a pottery ; and | 


Nelson Timberlake, wagon-maker. 
The first tavern was kept by Isaac 
Paxton. 

Sharon now has two general 
stores, both of which do a large bus- 
iness. They are kept by Steen & 
Parrish and Joseph E. Marquis; 
Frederick. Yerian is the druggist ; 
James Wigginton, hotel-keeper ; Sol- 
omon Walters, proprietor of Sharon 
mill; Reuben McGlashan and James 
Kirk, saddlers; John Yerian, T. M. 
Yerian, Robert Nichols and John M. 


Boges, blacksmiths; James Gill, 
wagonanaker; William Shepard 
and Ezekiel Pedicord, cabinet- 
makers. 


The town has two churches and 


two lodges. 
was 204. 

The town of Sharon has long been 
prominent in an educational way, 
and is noted for its good schools. 
An institution known as Sharon Col- 
lege was started by Rey. Randall 
Ross in 1852, and for many years 
was a flourishing school, in which 
the languages and higher branches 
of education were taught. ere 
many received the foundation for a 
good education. Many of the pupils 
became successful teachers in the 
schools of the surrounding country. 
The school was largely attended and 
had a good reputation. Rev. Ran- 
dall Ross was succeeded after several 
years by Protessor Smith, and he by 
McMillan and Ryan. The latter was 
the last teacher. The school has not 
been in session since 1875. The 
building is now the school-house of 
the district school. It was erected 
by subscription solely for the use of 
the college. 


In 1880 its population 


CHURCHES. 


Presbyterian. — The first church 
edifice in Sharon was erected about 


1823, by the Presbyterians and 
United Presbyterians. The oid 


church building is still standing, and 
is now a residence owned by Mrs. 
Harriet McDonald. The two con- 
gregations continued to worship in 
this building until about 1835, when 
the union of the churches was dis- 
solved. In 1838 three churches were 
built in the town— Presbyterian, 
United Presbyterian and Methodist 
Episcopal. The United Presbyte- 
rians maintained their organization 
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until about 1879. Their first pastor 
was Rev. Stephen L. Haft, who was 
succeeded by Rev. Randall Ross and 
others. When the congregation dis- 
banded most of the members joined 
the Presbyterian church. The pres- 
ent church edifice was erected in 
1880. Among the early ministers 
were Rev. John Arthur, Rev. Robert 
Rutherford, Rev. Charles Charlot 
and others. John Marquis and his 
family and Alexander Greenlee were 
leading early members. 

Methodist Hpiscopal.-—The first 
church edifice was erected by this 
denomination at Sharon in 1888. 
The present church was erected in 
1870, at a cost of $1,400. The pres- 
ent membership is seventy-five. The 
present officers are James Eicher, 
leader; R. K. Nichols, David Fore- 
man and John Grimes, stewards; 
S. F. Rock, John E. Marquis and 
I’. F. Foote, trustees. The society 
Was organized many years before 
any church was erected. Among 
the pioneer members were John Pid- 
cock. Andrew and Levi Purkey, Ben- 
jamin Barnhouse, Samuel Allen, B. 
IJatton (the grandfather of Frank 
Hatton, late postmaster-general), 
James Gird, John Scroggins, William 
Kirkpatrick, Isaac MeMunn and 
Thomas Garlington. Levi Purkey 
was the first class leader. 

Manchester Baptist Church.—This 
church was organized as early as 
18380, and was then in Manchester 
Township, Morgan County. Rev. 
Mr. Gabriel, was the first settled 
minister. Among the early members 
were Jacob Hawk, James Garvin, 
and Joab Bailey and George Walters, 


and their wives. Garvin and Wal- 
ters were deacons for many years. 
The first meeting-house was a log 
building; the second a frame, and 
the present a frame. The second 
church was destroyed by fire. The 
church. is still flourishing, though 
with a less membership now than 
formerly. 

Olive Preshyterian Church.—The 
early history of this church is 
involved in obscurity. It is proba- 
ble, however, that it had an exist- 
ence previous to 1820. Nothing is 
now known of the original members 
or first officers. In 1831 John Mar- 
quis, John Lyons, and Peter Eckley, 
were elected elders. In 1837 the 
names of Benjamin Manifold and 
Peter Eckley are given. The first 
church edifice was completed in 1836. 
It was a frame structure 30x55 feet. 
The present building was completed 
in 1882. It stands on the site of the 
old church, and its cost was $1,600. 
It appears that the society had no 
regular pastor until 1837. Among 
the supplies the names of Revs. 
William Wallace and Robert Ruth- 
erford are frequently found. In 
March, 1837, Rev. John Arthur was 
elected pastor, and served until 1838. 
His successors were Revs. N. P. 
Charlotte, William Reid, J. P. Cald- 
well, Mathew KR. Miller, Watson 
Russell, Samuel Mahaffey, L. C. 
Rutter, Wiliam M. Galbraith and 
A. Baldridge. The present member- 


| ship is eighty, with a Sabbath school 


attendance of one hundred. In -the 
early days the church was cared for by 
the Board of Home Missions, but for 
many years it has been self-support- 
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ing. The present pastorate, that of 
tev. Thomas J. Dague, began Octo- 
ber 1, 1883. During this time 
twenty-one - members have been 
added, and the society is in a very 
prosperous condition. 


LODGES. 


Musonic.— Sharon Lodge, No. 136, 
I’. and A. M., was instituted March 
26, 1846, with the following charter 


members and first officers: Rev. Pat- | 


rick K. McCue, W. M.; Dr. Jesse M. 
Stone, S. W.; Samuel Fowler, J. W. ; 
Bb. M. Leland, Oliver Keyser, Robert 
Thompson, Conway Garlington and 
Jesse Stewart. Of these, B. M. Le- 
land is the only survivor, so far as is 
known. The past masters have been 
tev. Patrick K. McCue, Dr. Jesse 
M. Stone, Robert Thompson, Ste- 
phen Burlingame, Josiah Burlingame, 
“Dennis §. Gibbs, David C. Aiken, 
B. M. Leland, J. P. Gill, Stephen Par- 
rish, J. Danford, Williain Lowe, D. H. 
Schofield, Rk. Burlingame and Ross 
Elder. The lodge once lad over one 
hundred members, but many have 
withdrawn, joining newer lodges. The 
present membership is seventy-four. 
The lodge is in good financial condi- 
tion, and owns a good two-story build- 
ing’ containing the hall, which was 
built in 1857, at a cost of $1,400. The 
present. officers are Ross Elder, W. 
M.; George E. Willey, S. W.; 
Thomas Love, J. W.; Richard Bur- 
lingaine, 8S. D.; Joseph W. Jones, J. 
D.; A. H. MeFerren, secretary ; 
Thomas Boyd, treasurer; Alfred 
Smoot, tyler. 
Odd Fellows—Gem Lodge, No. 
552, 1. O. O. F., Sharon, Ohio, was 
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instituted July 23, 1873,.with the 
following charter members: — Fred- 


erick Yerian, John Aikin, George A. 


jel, 


| E. Marquis. 


| condition. 


dell, A. F. Pickenpaugh, E. W. Dan- 
George Walters, James H. 
Stewart, James Thompson, John 
Preston, Joseph W. Jones and John 
The lodge now has 
forty members and is in a flourishing 
It owns one of the finest 
halls in Noble County —large and 
well furnished. The officers in Octo- 
ber, 1886, were T. W. Parrish, N. 
G.; Wm. Yerian, B. G.; Thomas 
Boyd, treasurer; James Kane, sec- 
retary. 


BIOGRA PHICAL. 
THE BROWNRIGG FAMILY. 


John Brownrigg, Sr., was one of 
the prominent early settlers of what 
is now Sharon Township. He was 
born in England, where he married. 
Five children were there born to 
them: Elizabeth, William, Sarah, 
Mary and John. In 1818 he immi- 
erated to this country with four of 
his children, Elizabeth, the eldest, 
remaining in her native place, the 
mother having died. The family 
landed in Baltimore, Md., thence 
they came to Pittsburgh, and from 
there to Steubenville, Ohio, in a flat 
boat. Here the family spent the win- 
ter, the boat being their home. The 
following spring they voyaged to 
Marietta and from thence to the 
place where the family now reside. 
llere the elder Brownrigg entered 640 
acres of land. He was a thorough 
and energetic farmer, and soon after 
his arrival built a log house, 36x40, 
and two stories in height. In 1820, 
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the year following his settlement, he 
built a barn which was the admira- 
tion of the pioneer farmers for miles 
around. This structure, the walis of 
which are still standing, was one 
hundred feet in length; the floors 
were puncheon and are still in good 
repair. He died in 1856, aged eighty - 
four vears. He wasan Episcopalian 
in religious belief, and for many 
years one of the leading citizens of 
the township. Of his children, John, 
Jr., is the only one living. He. was 


born in England, May 15, 1807, and | 


isone of the few who have witnessed 
the transition of a wilderness to a 
fertile and productive country. He 
remained with his father until his 
decease, at which time he received 
240 acres of the paternal estate. He 


has been a thrifty and prosperous | 


farmer, and at one time owned 1,100 
acres of valuable land. He says that 


when his father settled in Sharon, 
that Silus Sailor was their nearest 
neighbor, and that they occupied his 
stable until they could erect a cabin. 
He married im’ 1829 Miss Matilda, 
daughter of Robert and Jane Cald- 
well. Four children were the result 
of this union: Jane (Swank), Eliza- 
beth (Ellison), who died in 1887, 
William and Sarah (Kildrow). Will- 
iam, the only son, was born in 
Sharon Township and resides on the 
homestead farm. He married Miss 
Nancy G., daughter of Samuel and 
Jane Norris. They have six children: 
Emma (Jones), Lewis M.,Mary (Boz- 
man), John W., May and Lillie. The 
fertile fields and substantial im- 
provements attest Mr. Brownrigg’s 
skill and success as a farmer. He 
is a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity and a pronounced Demo- 
crat. 
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ORrIGINAT. TownsnIPe OrGANTZATION — TAX-PAYERS TN 1883— Manion Townstip ErecTep 


m 1851 Earny Serrners — Tie PronkeERS FROM DELAWARE — OLD SETTLERS STILL 
Living — Tne ITrisn Sevriement — NAMES OF THE - Proneer Iris AND Scorcit 
SETTLERS — PROMINENT EARLY Faminims — Mosks Horton, roi Fouxnper or Sum- 
MERFIELD — DRAWBACKS AND DrscoURAGEMENTS — ENTERPRISE 
EARLY ScHoots — LEXINGTon, AN Extincr VILLAGE —GInseEna Diaeing — DEER 
Ilunrinc — A Noven Marriage CrErEMONY — PErsonan Mention — Tue ‘ Duren 
InprANS”’— An Amtsinea Tria — Tak VILLAGE oF FREEDOM — SUMMERFIELD — Is 
Eariy SETTLERS — InpusTRIEs, MeErRcuANtTs, Ere. — Growrn 
Crrurcnks — Tor UNDERGROUND RATLROAD. 


AND, INDUS se 


AND ProGRESS — 


TORIOR to the organization of 
Noble County, the territory of 
Marion Township was included in 
Union and Seneca Townships, Mon- 
roe County. The former was organ- 
ized in 1822, and included township 
Tov range .. The fatter was first 
erected in 1815, but did not extend 
west to the county line, as it was 
afterward made to do. In 15386 a 
description of its boundaries shows 
that Seneca Township embraced 
township 7 of range 7. The twelve 
eastern sections of Marion therefore 
‘ame from Seneca Township, and 
the twelve western ones from Union 
Township. 

Among the names of owners of 
real estate appearing on the tax 
duplicate of Monroe County in 1833 
were the following whose lands lay 
within the present limits of Marion: 

George Brown, section 24, 162 
acres, $154; Samuel Craig, section 
13, township 7, range 7, 81 acres; 
Joshua Craig, Jr, section 1, same 


township and range, 82 acres, value 


appears on the Enoch Township tax 
$103; Michael Danford, section 1, 
SO acres ; James Lemmax, section 11, 
73 acres, S98; same, section 12, 78 
acres, S98; Willian Osborne, sec- 
tion 12, 50 acres, $90. These naines 
duplicate, the reason probably being 
that the owners of the lands deseribed 
resided within that township, which 
as then constituted was the sixth 
township of the eighth range. On 
the Union Township tax duplicate 
for the same year were the names of 
the following owners of real estate 
in the twelve sections of the seventh 
township of the eighth range, now 
included in Marion: Joseph Archer, 
section 22, 80 acres, $100; Joshua 
Craig, section 18, 162 acres, $184; 
Michael Danford, section 1, 80 acres, 
$80; Alexander Franklin, section 12, 
80 acres, $100 ; William [eiddleston, 
section 11, 81 acres, $100; James 
Lemmax, section 24, 164 acres, $182; 
William McClintock, section 12, 158 


- acres, ¥200; William Osborne, sec- 


tion 12, 100 acres, $1183 same, 9 
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acres, $11; John O'Neill, section 11, 
48 acres, $57; William G. Shank- 
land, section 24, 153 acres, 51925 
Frederick Squier, section 24, 164 
acres, $202; Hugh Waybrant, sec- 
tion 15, 79 acres, $99; William 
Young, section 22, 81 acres, 892. 

In that portion of the township 
taken from Seneca Township (sec- 
tions 25 to 36 inclusive of township 
7, range 7), were the following own- 
ers of real estate in 1853: George 
Acred, section 31, 139 acres, $158; 
Sylvanus Baldwin, section 31, 25 
acres, $28; Ananias Banum, section 
32, 30 acres, $34; Cornelius Bryan, 
section 30, 179 acres, $325; Jolin 
3rvan, section 29, 72 acres, $190; 
James Brown, section 25, 40 acres, 
$50; Barnabas Crosby, section 25, 
Sl acres, $101; Thomas Cochran, 
section 33, 72 acres. $81; Nathaniel 
Capell, section 32, 139 acres, $182 ; 
‘William Calland, section 32, 139 
acres, $182; Joseph Calland, section 
25, 40 acres, $50;.same, 81 acres, 
$101; Barnabas Crosby, section 36, 
67 acres, $84; Samuel Danford, sec- 
tion 35, 142 acres, 8297; same, sec- 
tion 36, 160 acres, $161; Timothy 
Cleveland, section 31, 33 acres, $38 ; 
tobin Carpenter, section 35, 71 
acres, S—; Morris Danford, section 
acres, $90; same, 71 acres, 
889; Peter Danford, section 35, 71 
acres, $80; Moses Delancy, section 
29, 159 acres, $182; same, 80 acres, 
8100; Peter Danford’s heirs, section 
35, 142 acres, $161; John Franklin, 
section 36, 59 acres, 874; David Far- 
ley, section 34, 73 acres, $90; Arch- 
elaus Lingo, section 31, 81 acres, 
392; Moses Horton, section 32, 298 
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acres, S319; same, section 26, 79 
acres, 393; George Larris, section 
36, 161 acres, $293; William Kent, 
section 29, 318 acres, $786; same, 
1 mill, 8150; James MeVickar, see- 
CIO en sian James 
Osborne, section 81, 139 acres, 81055 
William Philpot, 1 mill, 880; Alex- 
ander Porter, section 80, 215 acres, 
$310; James Porter, section 380, 50 
acres, $72; Lemuel tucker, section 
28, 81 acres, $101; same, 81 acres, 
$147; James M. Rownd, section 26, 
81 acres, $111; Lemuel Rucker, sec- 
tion 28, 81 acres, $101; Issachar 


aeres, S282; 


Schofield, section 33; 72 acres, $81; 


Thomas Taylor, section 32, 61 acres, 
886; Nicholas Trode, section 33, 72 
acres, $89; David Watson, 163 acres, 
$306. The foregoing tax-list —the 
earliest on file in Monroe County — 
would indicate that the country 
about Summerfield was already well 
settled in 1833. 

Marion Township was erected by 
the county commissioners, May 1, 
1851, ‘so as to include and be com- 
posed of the following territory, to- 
Wit: 

“Commencing on the seventh 
range line of the southwest corner 
of section 31, in township number 7 
of range 7; thence east along said 
township line to the southeast cor- 
ner of section 25 in said township 
number 7 and range 7; thence north 
along the section line to the north- 
east corner of ‘section 30 in said 
township, number 7 and range 7; 
thence west along said township line 
to the northwest corner of section 
36 in said township, number 7 and 
range 7; thence south along the sey- 
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enth range line to the northeast cor- 
ner of section 1 in township number 
7 of range 8; thence west alone the 
said township line to the northwest 
corner of section 3 in said township 
number 7 and range 8; thence south 
along the section line to the south- 
west corner of section 22 in said 
township number 7 and range 8; 
thence east along section lines to the 
seventh range line; thence north to 
the place of beginning: containing 
twenty-four sections.” 

David West, a native of. the State 
of Delaware, now eighty-two vears 
of age, resides in Fairview, Guernsey 
County. Mr. West states that he 
came to the place where Summer- 
field now is on the 15th of May, 
1812. It was all a wilderness, not a 
stick of timber had been cut. He 
remained but a short time, then 
returned to Barnesville, where lhe 
remained four or five years. He 
then returned to what is now Sum- 
merfield, where he worked at his 
trade (shoemaking) and clearing up 
land. After his family had grown 
up, he removed to Guernsey County. 

Other - settlers, who came origi- 
nally from Delaware, were Nathan- 
iel Capell, Ananias Banum, Arche- 


laus Lingo, William Lingo, James 


Shankland, Asa Barton, Thomas 
Jochran, and William Burcher. 
These were mainly men of limited 
education, but well able to defend 
themselves in an argument. Nathan- 
iel Capell was especially gifted in 
this direction, as were also two of 
his sons, William and James. The 
latter was a man of much more than 
ordinary ability, and in public dis- 
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cussions or in the pulpit was able to 
hold his own with any opponent. 
Among the oldest residents now liy- 
ing in Summerfield and vicinity are 
Mary Capell, now the widow of Rich- 
ard Horton; Elizabeth Lingo, widow 
of James Osborne; Mary Shankland, 
widow of Tiston Prettyman, now 
living with her mother, the widow of 
James Shankland and John Shank- 
land, on the old homestead. 

Joshua Wolf was an early settler 
on the Taylor farm, near Lexington. 
He kept tavern. His place was a 
great resort in early times. Many 
shooting-matches were held there. 
Wolf also followed blacksmithing. 
Hiis father, John Wolf, a veritable 
backwoodsman, was an early settler 
at Lexington and had a blacksmith 
shop there. 

The Irish sttlement began in 1817. 
In that vear came Moses Horton, 
who bought the land on which the 
town of Summerfield now is, and a 
few years later laid off some lots 
where the road from Zanesville to 
Sunfish on the Ohio River and the 
Barnesville and Marietta road crossed 
each other. He prophesied that it 
would become a large town. “Yes,” 
said William Earheart, deeming his 
ideas rather visionary, “when the 
Ohio River comes to it.” Though 
Mr. Horton’s hopes have not been 
fully realized, the town is now second 
in the county, and has a railroad 
instead of a river connecting it with 
larger places. 

About the same time with Iorton 
came Joshua Craig, George Acred, 
Hugh O'Neill, Thomas Franklin, 
Patrick Peppard, William Osborne, 
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Samuel Osborn and James Osborn 
with their mother and their sisters, 
Mary, Kitty and Betsey ; William Mc- 
Clintock, John Franklin, Alexander 
Franklin, James Lemmax, Eliza 
Large and five sons and one daugh- 
ter came in February of 1829. Hugh 
Wavbrant, John Waybrant and 
Thomas Tackaberry. Later came 
William Craig, Wyndham Sparling, 
John Cleary, Edward Cleary, Thomas 
Burns, Anthony Kilroy, Crumlin 
Ferris and Joseph Mitter. 

A few of the early settlers became 
discouraged and left, but the most 
of them stuck bravely to their work 
and made good homes for themselves 
and their families. George Acred, 
Patrick Peppard, Thomas Tacka- 
berry, Thomas Burns and John Way- 
brant, of the Irish settlers, became 


disgusted and returned to Pittsburgh. | 


It is difficult to understand how 
men and women, accustomed as 
many of them had been to the ways 
of luxury and civilization, could 
patiently endure the hardships of 
pioneer life and withal enjoy them- 
selves therein. But that they did 
there is abundant evidence. They 
were industrious and diligent work- 
ers, and wielded the axe or the grub- 
bing hoe with sturdy hands, inspired 
and encouraged by the hope that. in 
this way only could they win for 
themselves a farm and a home. 

The Irish were looked upon with a 
good deal of suspicion by their neigh- 
bors, who came from Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and other Eastern States. This 
caused them to cling closely together 
and to render all possible assistance 
to one another. Their characteristic 


energy, enconomy and thrift were 
displayed in such a manner as to con- 
vince the native Americans that they 
had come to stay, and were able to 
hold their own.in the struggle for 
existence. They were all Protestants 
and friends to religion and educa- 
tion. They early established and 
maintained subscription schools, and 
as far as they were able, gave their 
children the advantages of education. 
The work of improvement went for- 
ward rapidly and almost without 
exception the Irish settlers thrived 
and prospered. Their influence is 
still felt, and their descendants are 
a most worthy class of citizens. 

Moses Horton early started a small 
sture for the sale of ammunition and 
tea. Powder and lead (which was 
molded into bullets), were indis- 
pensable articles. Squirrels were so 
abundant that boys and men were 
obliged to turn out and shoot them 
to prevent the total destruction of 
their cornfields. Louis Wetzel, the 
noted pioneer hunter, is said to have 
patronized Horton’s store on one 
occasion. Tea was about the only 
luxury in which the Irish indulged. 

Among the early comers were a 
few Scotchmen — William Calland, 
Robert Calland and Matthew Woods. 
They were rugged, sturdy men, and 
prospered well. Robert, James and 
Elizabeth Calland, wife of James 
Brown of Summerfield, and Katty C. 
Swain, children of these Scotch 
pioneers, are still living. 

The pioneers after a few years 
began raising wheat, which they 
marketed in Zanesville, forty-five to 
fifty miles distant. Many a load was 
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sold there at forty cents per bushel, 
but better prices soon prevailed, and 
the farmers engaged more extensively 
in raising it. At one time in the 
town of Summerfield, it took a 
bushel of wheat to purchase a pound 
of coffee. 

The Irish settlers of Marion Town- 
ship were excellent citizens. They 
were men of intelligence, thrift and 
enterprise. 
Hugh O’Neill, was a school-teacher, 
and organized a subscription school 
soon after the settlement began. He 
taught successfully for many years, 
winning the esteem and love of his 
pupils. He was one of the best of 
the early teachers. The school-house 
was on the land now owned by 
Fawcett Craig. 

Another early school-house stood 
on Moses Horton’s land. Dr. John 
Banford was the first teacher in 
Summerfield. Stephen F. Miner, 
son of Rev. John Miner, then pastor 
of the Methodist church in Summer- 
field, was one of his pupils. He has 
since been a presiding elder, and is 
now located at Chardon, Ohio. 

Among the early settlers was one 
Frenchman, a man named TeRhodes, 
a stout, strong man, rather eccentric 
in his ways. It is said that he built 
a tobacco house about thirty feet 
square and dove-tailed others on 
to it until it hada large capacity. 
After a few years he removed with 
his family. 

Eliza Large, a widow with a fam- 
ily of five sons and one daughter — 
Robert, Thomas (step-son), Samuel, 
Henry, Richard and Ann (Craig), 
caine from Canada in 1828. The 

25 


One of their number, . 


family were originally from Queens 
County, Ireland. Mrs. Large bought 
160 acres of land, which is now 
owned by her son Henry and John 
Lemmax. Henry is the only one of 
the family living in the county. 
She was a lady of ordinary ability 
anda kind Christian woman. She 
died in 18638. 

Richard Large, a cabinet-maker, 
and Samuel Johns, a blacksmith, 
were among the early residents of 
Freedom. 

Some of the old settlers of the 
township who are still living, are 
Samuel Osborne, aged eighty-six, and 
his wife, nee Martha Horton, eighty- 
three; Wyndham Sparling, eighty- 
two; Thomas Horton, seventy; 
Henry Large, seventy-one; John 
Cleary, seventy-eight; Henry Craig, 
seventy-eight. Jonathan Hamilton 
came to this county from Belmont 
very early and died soon after. His 
widow is still living, aged eighty- 
nine, active and in good health. 

Of Lexington httle now remains 
except the memory. Yet it was a 
trading-point of some importance 
long before Summerfield came in to 
being, and was probably the oldest 
projected village in the county. In 
early years, a man named Finch had 
a store there; John Wolf, a black- 
smith shop, and John Miller a tav- 
ern. 

In 1833 the owners of “ town lots” 
in Lexington were Martin Crow, 
William Caldwell, John Miller, David 
Rose, William G. Shankland; David 
Sutton, William Sutton and William 
Sutherland. 

James W. Shankland, who had 
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previously been in the mercantile 
business for a short time in Sam- 
merfield, started the first store of 
importance in Lexington. John 
Rownd was in business with him for 
awhile, first as clerk and then as 
partner. Shankland kept store at 
Lexington many years and dealt ex- 
tensively in tobacco. 
the mercantile business (about 1850), 
he converted all the town lots into a 
farm, and “ Lexington” ceased to 
be. 

An old resident states that Lexing- 
ton was projected as early as 1818 by 
Thomas Emery and Jacob Young. 
They were unable to pay for the 
land, and some years later James W. 
and William G. Shankland bought a 
half section, including the site of the 
town, and kept store. there, moving 
their goods from Summerfield. 

Jesse Moseley, a brother of Charles 
Moseley, was an early settler. He 
was a native of Tennessee, and for a 
time lived in the family of the father 
of Andrew Johnson. He was born in 
1866 and died in 1885. He was a 
mechanic, and was favorably known 
to many of the old settlers of the 
region. 

William Kent on the Stevens’ farm, 
near the Monroe County line, had an 
early grist-mill run by water. Many 
of the early settlers had hand-mills. 
Kent was one of the earliest settlers 
in the county, and was contemporary 
with the Enochs and Archers, on the 
East Fork of Duck Oreek. His 
house was a favorite stopping place 
for travelers in early years, it being 
the only improvement for many 
miles. 


After quitting | 


It was also a rendezvous for hog 
dealers for miles around; here they 
received their droves, and weighed 
them, if they were not successful in 
“lumping them off,” as-it was called. 
The manner of weighimg hogs in those 
days was to put them: singly into a 
sling and get their weight with steel- 
yards. 

Sylvanus Baldwin was an early 
Yankee settler about a mile from 
Summerfield. The Baldwins did 
much weaving for the neighbors. 
Sylvanus was a shrewd, keen little 
fellow who was an adept in butcher- 
ing, and prided himself upon his skill 
in that. line. A little farther on, a 
small improvement was made by a 
man named Plumer, who sold out to 
the Osborns, who still occupy the 
farm. 

James Lemmax came from Pitts- 
burgh in 1818, and bought 160 acres 
from William and David Sutton. In 
1820 he located upon his land and 
remained four years, then rented it 
and returned to Pittsburgh, where he 
remained until September, 1830. He 
then came back to his farm and there 
remained until his death. He worked 
hard and so managed as to secure a 
piece of land for each of his children. 
He wasa man of more than ordinary 
ability and energy, accomplishing 
what he undertook; a man of rather 
peculiar mechanical génius, a worker 
in either wood or iron; would imi- 
tate in either stone, leather, wood or 
iron anything he saw or took a notion 
to do. 

Hosea King came about 1816. He 
had seven sons, all of whom are dead. 
Some prospered well and the others 
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made a living. Robert Crawford, 
who came about 1818, was called 
“the squatter.” It was his custom 
to begin an “improvement, erect a 
cabin and then sell cut his right to 
some new-comer. Land was then 
$2 per acre. <A settler could enter 
160 acres to be paid for in three 
payments. If he found himself 
unable to pay for the whole, he 
could take eighty acres instead. 

Digging and marketing ginseng 
or “sang,” as it was called, was one 
of the chief industries among the 
early settlers. This article and wolf- 
scalps were their main sources of 
revenue. Catching wild: turkeys in 
pens afforded an easy method of sup- 
plying the family with game. One 
side of the log pen had an opening 
sufficiently high to allow the turkeys 
to pass under, following up a trail of 
corn scattered both outside and inside 
the pen. The birds, when inside, 
looked upward for means of escape, 
and seldom crawled out as they came 
in. It is said that Mrs. Capell once 
undertook to get some turkeys out 
of a pen, taking two in each hand. 
When she had secured them, they 
undertook to fly, but she pluckily 
hung to them until they became 
entangled in the bushes, and her 
husband came to her assistance. 

On one occasion a hunter named 
McPride, who lived five or six miles 
away, was chasing a deer past the 
house of James Lemmax. Mrs. Lem- 
max saw it, and sent a bulldog in 
pursuit. The dog caught it as it was 
attempting to leap a fence, and with 
the assistance of Mrs. Lemmax, kept 
the deer down until her son came 


with a butcher knife and dispatched 
it. Mrs. Lemmax was considerably 
bruised and her dress torn by the 
struggling animal. When the hunt- 
ers came up she tendered them the 
deer, but they refused to accept it, 
saying she deserved the prize for her 
pluck. 

Henry Craig, still living, says he 
helped to raise the first cabin in Sum- 
merfield. 

Of Hugh Waybrant, an early jus- 
tice of the peace, the following anec- 
dote is related: Soon after being 
commissioned, he was called upon 
to perform a marriage ceremony. 
Being somewhat nervous and not 
fully posted as to the necessary 
form, but still with an idea that some 
form of swearing was necessary, he 
got through with the marriage some- 
thing after this style: “Do you take 
this woman for your wife?” “Ido.” 
“To you take this man for your hus- 
band?" Solo: 5 Ten if 
you ain’t married!” 

The Danfords of Noble County 
are very numerous, and also very 
worthy citizens. They are descended 
from three brothers — Samuel, Will- 
iam and Ambrose Danford, who 
came from New Jersey to Belmont 
County, and thence to what is now 
Marion Township very early. William 
was a soldier of 1812, and died in the 
service. Samuel was a prominent and 
influential man among the early set- 
tlers. He was a successful farmer 
and acquired a comfortable property. 
He was the father of fifteen children 
—Morris, Michael, -Peter, William, 
Samuel, Benjamin, Rachel, Iebecca, 
Sarah, Elizabeth, Lucretia, Nancy, 
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Mary, Hannah and Ruth. Samuel 
Danford, Jr., was born near Summer- 
field, in 1818, and is now one of the 
prominent farmers of Sharon Town- 
ship. He married, first, Jane Adair, 
by whom he had three children — 
Catharine, James W. and John 8. 
Rev. James W. Danford, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Conference, is 
now stationed at Dexter City. He 
was born in Belmont County, 
whither his father had removed soon 
after his marriage. He learned the 
carpenter’s trade in early life, but 
became a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. He married Mary 
Mitten, and is the father of four chil- 
dren. 

Samuel Danford, his wife and four 
children came to the farm now 
owned by Peter R. Danford, in 1806. 
In 1812 they left and returned to 
Belmont County, not wishing to be 
so far from civilization during the 
war. The family returned to the old 
place about 1817. The father died 
in 1845, and the mother in 1871. She 
was a member of ‘the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, and the Danford resi- 
dence was the preaching place for 
the neighborhood. Lucretia Danford 
was born in Belmont County in 1817. 
She lived on the home farm until 
about fifteen years ago, when she 
bought the place on which she now 
lives. She has been a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal church since 
she was twenty years of age. Thad- 
deus Shepherd’s wife is a niece of 
Lucretia Danford, and has lived with 
her from infancy. 

Peter R. Danford, son of one of 
the early settlers, was born in Marion 


Township in 1840. He remained at 
home until 1862, when he married 
Jane D. Cleary. By this union he 
has five children, all living—Lorenzo 
C., Alice M., John E., Hiram R. and 
Dempsey R. The family are mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. Mr Danford is a prominent 
and successful farmer. 

Peter H. Danford was born in 
1847. In 1872-he married Rosana 
Cleary ; children: Luella M., Ann E., 
Irene and Edgar R. He 1s a farmer 
and a member of the Methodist 
Episccpal church. 

Charity Martin (nee Danford) was 
born in Belmont County in 1828, 
and in 1825 came to Marion Town- 
ship with her parents. In 1842 she 
married John H. Martin. Six chil- 
dren were born to them — Silas, 
Rheul, Morris D., Peter, John A., 
and Simeon F. Four are still living, 
three on the homestead. John H. 
Martin died in 1855. The family 
are members of the Christian church. 

Michael] Danford was born in 
Belmont County, October 9, 1802. 
He was the son of Samuel and Nancy 
Danford. His father came to Bel- 
mont County in 1798, and there 
married Nancy Metheney, August 
20, 1800, and came to what is now 
Noble County in 1807. In 1813 he 
was compelled to return to Belmont 
County on account of Indian 
troubles, returning to Noble County 
in the year 1817. Michael never 
married. He came in his child- 
hood to what is now Noble County 
and lived and died there. He com- 
menced first in teaching school, 
investing his very small wages in 
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government lands, which he would 
lease for improvements. These lands 
became valuable in after life. Own- 
ing a large amount of lands, he was 
more or less interested in farming, 
but his principal business was loan- 
ing money, discounting paper, ete. 
His entire life from early childhood 
was strictly moral.. He had no well- 
defined Christian faith. At one 
time in early life he joined the 
Methodist Episcopal church, but did 
not feel at home and soon withdrew, 
and never joined any other church or 
society of any kind. He was a man 
of strong and logical mind, and 
had many eccentricities.’ He died 
in his sixty-seventh year, possessed 
of a considerable amount of wealth, 
of which he made no disposition. 
His last sickness was short and 
his death unexpected. He never 
held any very important offices — 
never seemed to have any desire or 
anxiety for what he termed trifles, 
Samuel Danford, son of Peter 
Danford, a resident of New Jersey, 
was born December 29, 1774, and 
on the 20th day of August, 1800, was 
united in marriage to Nancy Math- 
eney, in Belmont County, Ohio. 
Their union was blessed by the birth 
of seven sons and nine daughters, all 
of whom, with one exception, lived 
to the estate of manhood and woman- 
hood. About the year 1813 Mr. 
Danford removed to what is now 
Marion Township, this county, the 
country then having only here and 
there a cabin. After a short sojourn 
here he was compelled, on account of 
the Indians, to move back to Bel- 
mont County, where he staid vntil 


the Indian trouble was passed; then 
returned to this county, where he 
Was an extensive farmer and land- 
owner, and where he died in 1845. 
Morris Danford, the oldest son 
of Samuel and Nancy Danford, 
was born in Belmont County, 
August 18, 1801, and, being the old- 
est of the family, had to brave the 
hardships and privations incident to 
frontier life. When but twelve years 
old he traveled from Captina Creek 
in Belmont County, to their home on 
Glady Creek, this county, alone -and 
through the unbroken forest, the dis- 
tance being twenty-five or thirty 
miles. When fourteen or fifteen 
years old he and a younger brother 
staid alone all winter in the cabin 
on Glady, to take care of the stock, 
while the family were in Belmont 
County. Under these sturdy influ- 
ences he grew up to manhood, and 
married, on the 2d day of January, 
1823, Amney 8S: Alford, of Monroe 
County, who bore him three sons and 
two daughters, two of whom are 
now living—Simeon, in Jackson 
Township, and Charity (Martin), in 
Marion. Mrs. Danford died on the 
8th of January, 1835. He was after- 
ward united in marriage to Eliza 
Hinton, on the 26th of January, 1837, 
which union was blessed by three 
sons and three daughters. Three of 
these children are living— Sarah, 
Samuel T. and Peter H. Seven of 
his children lived to the age of 
maturity, four sons and three daugh- 
ters, six of the number being school- 
teachers, notably the eldest son, 
Silas, who made teaching a business 
for eight years. Three of the sons 
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have been class-leaders in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church. 

Morris Danford was a plain man 
of honesty and integrity, unassuming 
in manner and quiet in disposition. 
His counsels were much sought after, 
and his precept and example always 
tended to do good and keep peace. 
He was much interested in public 
education, and for many years the 
burden of the school business of the 
township fell on him. For many 
years he performed the duties of jus- 
tice of the peace, for twenty years 
was trustee of the township in which 
he lived (Marion), and was chosen 
infirmary director, and helped to 
institute the present County Infirm- 
ary. 

In politics he was a Whig, until 
the formation of the Republican 
party, after which he was a stanch 
Republican and. abolitionist. In 
religion he was of the Disciples’ or 
Christian faith. A kind husband 
and father, he always tried to incul- 
cate in the minds of his family that 
a good character was more to be 
desired and sought after than any 
other earthly attainment. His name 
was a synonym for honesty and 
purity; his word was regarded equal 
to his bond, and he acquired a repu- 
tation for correctness and painstak- 
ing in the details of business which 
is equaled by few and excelled by 
none. He was cautious to a fault, 
and has been heard to say that he 
never paid one cent of law costs or one 
cent of interest in his life. He died 
on the 22d day of March, 1872, at 
the age of seventy-one, after a very 
energetic and useful life. 


Captain John Brown, whose biogra- 
phy appears in Chapter XV, was born 
in Dumferline, Scotland, m 1818. 
At the.age of sixteen he enlisted in a 
regiment of Scotch Highlanders, and 
then received the military education 
which he utilized to such good 
advantage in after time. In 1836 he 
came to this country and settled in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where he fol- 
lowed his trade, that of a linen 
weaver. He married in Philadelphia 
Pa., a Miss Farlow, She died in 
Steubenville, Ohio. In St. Clairs- 
ville he made the acquaintance of 
Miss Matilda McConnell, a native of 
that village, whom he married for 
his second wife. About 1852 he 
came to Noble County and purchased 
a farm near Summerfield. In 1862 
he joined’ the Ninety-second Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and upon its 
organization was commissioned first 
lieutenant. June following he was 
promoted to a captaincy. At the 
battle of Chickamauga he was se- 
verely wounded in the foot and died 
in Nashville, Tenn., October 5, 1863. 
Had he lived he would have distin- 
guished himself. He was brave to 
rashness, and one of the most thor- 
oughly drilled officers in the service. 

The Kings, from Pennsylvania, 
were among the first settlers. John 
King lived and died in this town- 
ship and reared a family of ten chil- 
dren. 

William Kent and family came 
from Greene County, Pa., settling in 
1815 on the farm now owned by 
Samuel Stevens. The place was par- 
tially cleared earlier. They were 
the parents of nine children, four of 
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-whom were born here. Three are 
still. living—Sarah (Reed), John, 
who lives in Monroe County, and 
Mary A. William Kent was a promi- 
nent man, and held the office of 
justice of the peace. He died in 
1856; his wife, Ann, in 1846. 

Moses Horton, with his wife and 
nine children, came from the city of 
Dublin to what is now Marion Town- 
ship in 1817. They afterward had 
twochildren. Of their sons, Thomas 
and William are living. The latter 
is a physician in Southern Indiana, 
near Cincinnati. The daughters were 
Ann (O'Neill), deceased; Martha 
(Osborn), Susannah (Crow), Jane 
(Graham), and Rebecca (McWill- 
iams). The two oldest sons, Joshua 
and John, after coming here, re- 
turned to the east on foot. On their 
arrival in New York City they wrote 
to their parents, stating that they 
were well and had enjoyed the trip, 
but that they did not expect to 
remain in the city long. No other 
word was ever received from them, 
and to this day the family are igno- 
rant of their fate. Mrs. Horton 
died in February, 1863, and Moses 
Horton in March, 1863. They were 
among the most prominent of the 
pioneer settlers. Thomas Horton, 
the only son now living in Noble 
County, was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
in 1816, came to America with the 
family, and resided on the home 
place for a series of years in the first 
brick house erected in the county, 
now replaced by a frame. In 1848 
he married Miss Marinda Todd, for- 
merly from New York, and is the 
father of eight children, seven living: 


Thomas A. (deceased), John (a mem- 
ber of Company D, Forty-second 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, in the late 
war), Dorothy A. (Roberts), Weathea 
M. (Nowell), Cenioretta (Haines), 
O'Neill and William J. The family 
are members of the Free Methodist 
church. 

Robert C. Horton, son of Richard 
Horton, was born in Marion Town- 
ship in 1843. He is a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, and 
a farmer. In 1870 he married Mary 
Barnes, of Summerfield; children: 
Alberta, Eugene, Robert E., Hubert 
B. and William C. 

Hugh O’Neill and family were 
among the early settlers, locating on 
the farm now owned by Samuel 
Crawford. John O’Neill, born in 
Ireland, came to this township with 
his parents, married Ann Horton in 
1824, and died in 1864. He was the 
father of nine children, two of whom 
still live in the township. He was 
an upright, honorable man, whose 
word in business transactions was all 
that was required; a_ successful 
farmer, and accumulated some prop- 
erty. 

The Osborns of this township were 
among the early Irish settlers, com- 
ing originally from County Donegal. 
The family consisted of Samuel 
Osborn, Sr., and six children — Mary, 
William, James, Samuel, Catharine 
(Crawford) and Elizabeth (Fearus). 
Of these, two are living, both in this 
township. The family left Ireland 
in 1817. The father died in 1820, 
six weeks after coming to this coun- 
try. 

James Osborn, born in Ireland in 
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1798, came to America with the fam- 
ily, and located with them in what 
is now Marion Township, when all 
was wilderness. In 1830 he married 
Eliza Lingo. Their children now 
living are Samuel M., Archelaus 
and Hester A. (Calland) in this 
county, and Ellen (Wilson), Kansas. 
The father died in 1883. His widow 
is still living, with her son Arche- 
laus. The latter was born in 1840, 
and in 1862 enlisted in Company D, 
Ninety-second Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and was mustered out at the 
expiration of his term of service. He 
was in the battles of Chickamauga, 
Mission Ridge, the Atlanta cam- 
paign, through the Carolinas, etc. 
In 1867 he married Eliza M. Hamil- 
ton. Six children—tive living, viz.: 
Anna L., Luella, James H., Charles 
E. and Hattie H. 

Samuel Osborn, Sr., was born in 
Ireland in 1800, and came to this 
country with the family. In one fall 
he walked from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh, and thence. to Ohio, 
where he entered the Jand on which 
he afterward located; then back to 
Pittsburgh, and again to this town- 
ship. Such feats of pedestrianism 
would be considered marvelous in 
these days, but the pioneers were a 
hardy race and not afraid to encoun- 
ter hardships. In 1829 he married 
Martha Horton. His children were 
Ruth (Barnes), Dorinda (Lemmax), 
living, Ann J. (Taylor) and Mary E. 
(Anderson), deceased; Susannah 
(Peyett), William and Rebecca. 
‘William Osborn was born in 1848. 
In 1862 he enlisted in Company D, 
Ninety-second Ohio Volunteer . In- 


‘church. » 


fantry. He was discharged on. sur- 
geon’s certificate of disability after 
one year in the service. In 1862 he 
married Lillie H, Earhart, of this 
county. Four ‘children living-— Al- 
bion E., Mattie H., Mary A.and Dora 
R.. The Osbornsare Free Methodists. 

Samuel Craig, a native of Ireland, 
came to America about 1818. He 
settled in this township on the farm 
now owned by Fawcett L. Craig, who 
was born on the place in 1843. In 
1871 F. L. Craig married Catherine 
McGirt, of Scotch descent ; children 
—Emma B., George W. and Nellie 
J. Mrs. Craig is a member of. the 
Methodist church. Mr. Craig is a 
suécessful farmer. 

In 1818 Nathaniel Capell, his wife 
and family of six children came to 
this county from Delaware. They 
afterward had one child. They 
were members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. Mr. Capell died 
in 1855; his wife, in 18538. Mary 
Capell, widow of Richard Horton, 
was born in Delaware in 1809, and 
came to Ohio with her parents. She 
was married in 182 and is still living 
on the farm where she then settled. 
Mr. Horton was a farmer, and for 
the last twenty-five years of his life 
a minister in the Wesleyan Methodist 
He died in 1878. Mrs. 
Horton is the mother of ten children, 
six of whom are living— one in Vir- 
ginia and five in Noble County. She 
is one of the few remaining early set- 
tlers to whom pioneer life was a real- 
ity. Her children in this county are 
Maria (Calland), Moses I., Nathaniel, 
James F. and Robert C. 

Joseph Calland was born in Dum- 
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fries, Scotland, in 1783. Hecame to 
America in 1819 and entered land 
just east of Summerfield, where he 
died in 1832. He built the house 
now occupied by Nancy and Rachel 
Danford. He served as township 
trustee several years. His wife died 
in 1882 in her ninety-seventh year. 
They had eleven children, six of 
whom came to this county, five now 
living — Elizabeth (Brown), Summer- 
field ; Nancy (Ogg), Indiana; Cath- 
erine (Swain), Center Township ; 
Robert, Marion Township; James, 
Stock Township. 

Robert Calland, an old resident, 
was born in Scotland in 1808, and 
came to thiscountry with his father’s 
family. In 1832 he married Nancy 
Capell, who bore ten children, four 
of whom are living — Nathaniel C., 
Mary E. (Miller), Horton 8. and Will- 
iam B. Ilis first wife died in 1854, 
and Mr. Calland married Mary Bal- 
dridge (nee Stewart ) They had four 
children, three of whom are living — 
Jennie (Torn), Nevada B. (Williams) 
and Friend Milroy. Mr. Calland has 
been a very prominent citizen and 
has served in the following offices: 
County cominissioner, deputy United 
States marshal, township . trustee, 
justice of the peace for twenty-seven 
years in succession, trustee of the 
church, cemetery and temperance 
hall. He has been a local preacher 
in the Methodist church about thirty 
years, and class-leader and exhorter 
for over fifty years. 

Joseph Calland came to this town- 
ship with his father’s family. 
married Ariana Ogg, of Belmont 
County, and was the father, by this 
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marriage, of Robert W., Joseph and 
Elizabeth (Bell), all still living. Mrs. 
Calland died in 1850. Mr. Calland 
afterward married Lucy Stanley of 
Washington County, who bore four 
children, one of whom is living — 
Diantha (King). Mr. Calland is a 
prominent farmer arid a representa- 
tive citizen. Joseph, his son, enlisted 
in 1863, in Company D, Ninety-sec- 
ond Ohio Volunteer Infantry, was 
transferred to the Thirty-first Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, after the mus- 
ter-out of the Ninety-second, and 
served about six weeks longer. 

Robert. W. Calland was born in 
Marion Township in 1842. In 1862 
be enlisted in Company D, Ninety- 
second Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
served until mustered out June 10, 
1865. He was in the. battles at 
Hoover’s Gap, Kenesaw Mountain, 
Chickamauga, Mission Ridge, the 
Atlanta campaign, Savannah, and 
through the Carolinas. He followed 
farming until 1878, and has since 
been engaged in the hardware busi- 
ness at Summerfield. The family are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. Mr. Calland belongs to the 
Grand Army of the Republic. He 
was married in 1866 to Mary E. 
Wilson. They have two children— 
James W. and Joseph I. 

William McClintock and family 
caine from Ireland to Pittsburgh in 
1812. There Mr. McClintock found 
employment in a brewery. He re- 
mained in Pittsburgh nine vears, and 
in 1822 removed with his family to 
160 acres of land in this township, 
which he had entered two years pre- 
viously. The country was then a 
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wilderness, and the family, unaccus- 
tomed to such a life, found existence 
full of hardships. But they succeeded 
in gaining a good home. They had 
two children born in Ireland and four 
in this country. The family were 
Methodists. Mr. McClintock died -in 
1862; his wife in 1845. 
McClintock, the only survivor of the 
family, was born in Pittsburgh in 
1817. In 1839 he married Catharine 
Lemmax. They had ten children: 
Jonas R., Elizabeth (Amos), deceased ; 
William W., Sarah (Rownd), Mar- 


garet (Donelly), Martha (Philpot), 


Mary (Washington), Samuel D., Alice 
and Emmett, deceased. Samuel D., 
‘the third son, was born in 1854. In 


1881 he married Ollie Mason, of. 


Monroe County, and they have one 
child —Clyde E. He was in the mer- 
cantile business at Freedom for 
about two years, but is now farming. 
John and Marv Franklin came from 
the vicinity of Dublin, Ireland, and 
settled in Pittsburgh. In 182» they 
caine to this township, whence they 
returned to Pittsburgh. In 1833 they 
located on the farm now owned by 
Mrs. Benjamin Franklin. Benjamin 
was born in Pittsburgh in 1821, and 
caine to this county w.th his par- 
ents. Iedied in 1876. He married 
Jane E. Ilopper, of Belmont County, 
in 1847, and was the father of Mary A. 
(Cleary), deceased ; William I., John 
B., Robert D. and Ellen E., living. 
John B. Franklin was born in Pitts- 
burgh in 1825, and came to this town- 
ship with his parents in 1833. In 
1846 he married Hannah J. Wharton; 
children, nine, all living: Swazey D., 
Mary E. (Guiler), Samuel K., Martha 


James © 


- A. (Barnes), George W., Sarah G. 
(Barnes), Winfield S., James A. and 
Robert E. Mr. Franklin learned the 
blacksniith’s tradeand followed it for 
fifteen years, but for about twenty 
years has been a farmer. 

Thomas Franklin was one of the 
enterprising and energetic settlers of 
“Young Ireland.” He came to this 
country from “Erin’s Isle” about 
1818, and after remaining in Pitts- 
burgh about six years, settled on 
what is now section 11 of Marion 
Township. He settled in the woods, 
cleared his farm, and proved a suc- 
cessful farmer. None of his family 
are now living. He was the father 
of six children. Alexander, his third 
son, married Mary Amos in Pitts- 
burgh, and was the father of Mary 
(Mason) deceased; Violet (Summers), 
Caldwell; Margaret (Lemmax), Free- 
dom; Elizabeth, Rosa P. (Gulick), and 
John A. The latter was born in 1837 
on the farm he now owns. In 1862 
he married Matilda Danford. Their 
children are Mary R., Maggie L., 
IIomer W., John M., Wilbur, Lizzie, 
Violet, Cliff and Edna J. 

Gassaway Trott and wife came 
from Maryland to Barnesville in 1824, 
and in 1826 removed to the farm in 
this townsaip on which Mrs. Trott 
still lives. He died in May, 1886. 
The family were Methodists, and 
well-to-do as farmers,and made lifea 
success. They stood high ‘in the esti- 
mation of the community in which 
they resided for their acts of benevo- 
lence, and never were called upon in 
vain for favor or assistance, but al- 
ways met demand with a hearty re- 
sponse. 
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John M. Rownd, for many years 
one of the prominent business men 
and best known citizens of Summer- 
field, was born in Barnesville in 
1814. In 1828 he came to Summer- 
field and entered the store of his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Shankland, as 
clerk. In 1830, during the cholera 
epidemic in Wheeling, he went to 
that place and engaged in making 
coffins, turning out thirty to, forty 
per day. In 1834 he returned to 
Summerfield, where he opened a 
cabinet-maker’s shop, continuing in 
that business for about six months. 
He then went to Lexington and 
went into partnership with Mr. 
Shankland as a general merchant. 
He continued in Lexington until 
1844, then again returned to Sum- 
merfield and opened a_store on the 
corner where the Summerfield hotel 
now stands. About tio years later 
he built the store now occupied by 
Rownd & Paull. 
do business at this location from 1847 
to 1878, buying his geods in Balti- 
more during the greater part of the 
time. He was in active business 
from 1828 to 1873, nearly forty six 
years, and bore an enviable reputa- 
tion for honor, honesty and fair 
dealing. In the days of the anti- 


slavery agitation his place was. an | 


Underground railroad depot, and him- 
‘self a very active and efficient official 
of that road. On one occasion his 
son, James S8., then a boy, went to 
the rag-bin to get some walnuts which 
he had hidden there and was sur- 
prised and badly frightened when 
he discovered a burly, black negro in 
the bin. The boy was rushing out 


He continued to- 


of the store in alarm when his father 
caught him, pulled him back and told 
him under no circumstances to tell 
anyone what he had seen. He then 
sent the boy to school, promising to 
explain things on his return. Mean- 
time, the negro was removed to other 
quarters. 

Mr. Rownd was one of the best 
friends of the Union cause in Noble 
County. He was a member of the 
State Military Committee, and was 
active in raising and equipping troops 
for the field, spending liberally his 
time and money for that purpose. It 
is an undisputed fact that he spent 
more for the cause of his country 
during the Rebellion than any other 
man in Noble County. He also lost 
fully $8,000 from the deaths of cus- 
tomers in the army, who went away 
indebted to him. Two of his sons 
were in the service and were gallant 
soldiers. Mr. Rownd was a public- 
spirited citizen, a thorough and suc- 
cessful man of business, and through 
life possessed that priceless gift, an 
unsullied reputation. He was mar- 
ried in 1840 to Martha A. Gibson, a 
native of Maryland, and was the 
father of seven children, who reached 
mature years. The oldest son, John 
G., now deceased, was a member ot 
Company C, Ninety-second Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and served until his 
company was mustered out. Enter- 
ing the service as first sergeant, he 
rose to the rank of first lieutenant ; 
James S., also a soldier in the late 
war, is now senior member of the 
mercantile firm of Rownd & Paull, 
in Summerfield. The other children 
are Ann E. (Mechem), Kansas; Mar- 
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tha V. (Williams), Summerfield ; 
Maggie E. (Lyde), Kansas ; Thomas 
W., Emily H. (deceased). The mother 
died in 1880, and the father, Febru- 
ary 26, 1884. 

James S. Rownd, one of the enter- 
prising and representative business 
men of Noble County, was born in 
1842, and has followed mercantile 
pursuits. In 1864 he enlisted in the 
hundred days’ service. In 1870 he 
married Sarah E. Hall, of Quaker 
parentage. They have three children: 
Minnie F., John H. and James T. 

James McVickar and family came 
to this township in 1828 from Hamp- 
shire County, Va. He was a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian church, and 
his wife was a Lutheran. He died 
in 1843 and his widow in 1856. They 
had seven children, one of whom died 
in infancy. Henry F. McVickar was 
born in Hampshire County, Va., in 
1822, and came to Ohio with his 
parents. Le is a leading farmer. 
The family are members of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian church. 
McVickar was married in 1844 to 
Catharine Ward,of Guernsey County; 
children: Elizabeth (Okey), Drucilla 
(Rich), Kate (Guiler), Elmer, H. 
Grant, Lindley E. and Josie. 

William Philpot * came to America 
about 1802. He first settled on a sec- 
tion of land, with two others, where 
the town of Belmont now is. His 
health becoming impaired, he entered 
the employ of James Barnes, propri- 
etor of Barnesville, and sold for him 
the first goods ever scld in that 
town. He had previously been a 


* See biography Philpot family, this chapter. 


Mr. 


merchant’s clerk in Ireland, and 


understood the business. From 1830 
to 1847 he was in business in Sum- 
merfield. He died in 1864. 

James M. Rownd came to Sum- 
merfield after his sons located there. 
He was'the father of Samuel, James 
Q., John M. and.Henry. Samuel 
Rownd started a tannery, and car- 
ried on harness making in Summer- 
field. He removed to Iowa. James 
Q. settled on a farm and had a pot- 
tery. Henry carried on the mercan- 
tile business in Sarahsville, and John 
M. was in the same business in Lex- 
ington and Suminerfield. 

Peter Barnes and family came. 
from Belmont County in 1833, and 
settled on 160 acres of land which 
they bought of William Philpot. He 
died in 1861 and his wife in 1858. 
They had eight children, of whom 
three are living — Abel, Lenox and 
Vachel; the two last named live in 
Springfield, Ohio, as does also their 
sister, Mrs. A. Davis. The family 
were Methodists. Abel Barnes, the 
oldest son, was born in Harrison 
County, Ohio, in 1814, and came to 
this county with his parents. In 
1840 he married Catharine Brown of 
this county; children: Margaret A. 
(Davis), Rhoda E. (Gant), Nathaniel 
B., Adam C., Peter F., George B., 
Abei W., Allen W., and James S. 
Several of the children’ live in -the 
West. James 8S. is a county sur- 
veyor in Kansas. Mr. Barnes and 
wife are Methodists. 

William Craig and family came 
from Montreal, Canada, in 1837, and 
settled in this township. They 
brought five children with them and 
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one was born afterward. Mr. Craig 
died in 1855 and his wife in the 
same year, only two days later. He 
was a leader in the Methodist 
church. ~Two of the children are 
living in Missouri and two in this 
county — Mrs. Jacob Guiler and 
Mrs. David Campbell. Elizabeth, 
the oldest child, married Rev. Joseph 
H. Stewart, of Marietta. She died 
in 1861, leaving one child, Rosa J. 
(Campbell). Joshua, the next child, 
was born in 1521, and died in Kansas 
in 1874. Mary J., born in 1826, is 
the wife of Jacob Guiler. 


1874 she married Henry Cleary, who 
died in 1884. In 1886 she married 
David Campbell, aretired capitalist. 
Margaret, born in 1833, married 
William Hl. Harper, and lives in 
Missouri. Emma, born.in 1837, also 
resides in Missouri, and is the wife 
of Elijah Cleary. 

William H. Craig, son of John D. 
Craig, was born in 1845, in Marion 
Township, and is engaged in farm- 
ing. He was married in 1870 to 
Ann E. Kent, of this county, and by 
this union has had three children, 
none now living. 

Francis A. Wharton was born in 
Pennsylvania February 26, 1814, and 


when a boy emigrated with his par- | 


ents to the neighborhood of Barnes- 
ville, where he married Miss Amelia 
Barnes, and where he resided until 
1838, when he removed to the head- 
waters of Duck Creek, three miles 
west of Summerfield, in what is 
now Marion Township. Mr. Whar- 
ton was not only one of the early 
settlers of the county, but one of its 


Martha- 
C. was born in Canada in 1828. In }° 


substantial and respected citizens. 
He was a thrifty business man and a 
zealous Christian. At the age of 
twenty years he joined the Methodist 
Episcopal church, and soon after was 
licensed to exhort. He became a local 
preacher about 1839, and for forty 
years he faithfully performed the 
duties assigned him. His charity 
was proverbial, and while he was a 
fearless defender of the right he. 
never gave offense to those who dif- 
fered from him in opinion. Ie died 
October 11, 179, “ without having a 
known enemy. in the world,” and it 
is but just to say that no one held a 
larger share of public esteem. His 
sole aim in life seemed to be to ben- 
efit others, and it may be truly said 
he was a blessing to the poor. His 
wife (familiarly known as Aunt 
Amelia) survives him and resides on 
the old homestead. Of a family of 
elght children, five are living. 
Arthur Wharton was born in this 
township in 1842. At the age of 
nineteen he enlisted in Company I, 
Twenty-fifth Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and served four years, being in 
the battles at Cheat Mountain, Green- 
brier, Cross Keys, Honey Hill, anda 
number of skirmishes. He was 
wounded in the right shoulder ina 
skirmish at Cattle Creek, 8. C., and 
at Honey Hill was wounded through 
the hand. He was on detached serv- 
ice for hospital duty about a year, 
and January 4, 1865, was discharged 
on a surgeon’s certificate of disabil- 


ity. In1867he married Mary E. Car-. 


ter; children: Bertha S., deceased ; 
Emery O., Alva G., Adda M., Min- 
nie O., Ina J. and Arthur F.,, 
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living. Mr. Wharton is a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal church ; 
occupation, farming and stock deal- 
ing. 

Henry Floyd, born in Pennsylva- 
nia in 1813, came to this township 
when twenty-six years of age, and 
still resides here. He married Rebec- 
ca Danford and has six children 
living. 
the Methodist Episcopal church 
fifty-four years and his wife has 
belonged to the same church sixty- 
one years. 

John Cleary and his.wife and one 
child came from Cincinnati to Marion 
township, in 1842. They afterward 
had ten more children. The family 
belonged to the Methodist Episcopal 
church. Mrs. Cleary died in 1879. 
John W. Cleary was born in 1856. 
In 1879 he married Mary. A. Ruther- 
ford. Their children are Angie E., 
Edward D.and Luella P. Mr. Cleary 
is a member of the Methodist. Epis- 
copal church. 

Timothy Cleveland was a native 
of Maine, and a‘pioneer settler of 
Noble County. He married Sarah 
W. Pierce, in 1817, and with his wife 
and one child located at an early 
date a mile south of Summerfield. 
He was a prominent and worthy citi- 
zen, and a true type of the enterpris- 
ing pioneer. He was the father of 
seven children by his first wife, two 
of whom are living—Mary (Gail), of 
Columbus, and Thaddeus S., of Mon- 
roe County. His wife died in 1835. 
In 1839 he married Margaret Dement, 
of Monroe County. They had two 
children, of whom one survives — 
Frank G., the popular landlord of 


He has been a member of 


the Cleveland Hotel, at Summerfield. 
Timothy Cleveland died in 1866, and 
his widow in 1875. 

Frank G. Cleveland was born in 
1840, and lived with his*parents until 


1861, when he enlisted in Company 


I, Twentieth Ohio Volunteer Infant- 
ry, and becoming a veteran, served 
until the close of the war. He was 
in the battles of Shiloh, Vicksburg, 
Champion Hills, the Atlanta cam- 
paign and Savannah. After the war 
he engaged in tobacco-packing in 
Monroe County. In 1878 he came 
to Summerfield and engaged in the 
hotel business. In 1882 he bought 
the Elk House and changed the name 
to the Cleveland Hotel. He married 
Sarah Greeneltch in 1865; children: 
Charles (dead), Ella, Mary, Edna J., 
Forrest T., Hattie, Fred and Rose. 
Richard D. Cleary was born in 
1843. He married Mary A. Frank- 
lin in 1867; children: Joseph F., 
William D. and Edward B. His 
wife, a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, died in 1872. In 
1877 Mr. Cleary married Caroline 
Cox, of this county, and their chil- 
dren are Annie, Alice and Richard 
D. Mr. Cleary is an honorable, pros- 
perous and successful farmer, as was 
also his father above mentioned. 
Matthew West, born in Kings 
County, Ireland, in 1827, came to 
America to seek his fortune at the 
age of fourteen, and in 1842 located 
in Marion Township. After working 
twenty years as a farm laborer he 
bought land of William Danford,.and 
began work for himself. His first 
purchase was 136 acres, but he added 
to it from time to time until he 
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owned 7234 acres, all the result of 
his own industry and economy. He 


. i . 
has given 136 acres to his son and 


eighty-one acrés to his daughter, and 
still owns about 525 acres. In 1854 
he married Martha Shook ; children: 
Eliza A. (Danford), William H., Jane 
M. (Thomas), and John A. The 
family are members of the Protestant 
Episcopal church. Mr. West is one 
of the ieading farmers of the town- 
ship. At one time, when refused 
credit for achip hat in Freedom, he 
said he would some day be able to 
buy all the merchants there, and his 
success has verified the prediction. 

Lewis J. Moore was born in Marion 
Township in 1842. At the age of 
seven years he was bound out until 
he was twenty to Andrew J. Moore. 
In August, 1862, he enlisted in Com- 
pany D, Ninety-second Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, with which he served 
until the close of the war, participat- 
ing in several noted battles. 

Liston I]. Prettyman was born in 
Sussex County, Del., in 1817, and 
came to this’ township in 1844. He 
married Mary Shankland in 1845, and 
to them was born one child —James 
S. Mr. Prettyman was a farmer, 
and a member of the Methodist Epis- 


copal church. He died in 1883, His | 


widow resides on the farm with her 
son. 

James S. Prettyman was born in 
1846. At the age of twenty years 
he went to West Virginia, where he 
was in the mercantile business. In 
1872 he returned to Ohio, and for 
eleven years was engaged in the same 
business in Carlisle, and has since 
been farming. He was married in 


1872 to Emma A. Penn, who died in 
1881. They had two children, of 
whom one is living—Frank. In 
1885 he married Miss Eliza Philpot. 
The family are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 
Wyndham Sparling, with his wife 
and one child, lett Ireland for Amer- 
ica June 1, 1849. Reaching this 
country he came to Ohio, and pur- 
chased of Lemuel Moore eighty acres 
of partially improved Jand, situated 
near Freedom, for $11 per acre. 
Soon after he engaged in teaching 
school, which, like farming, was new 
work to him. In the fall he went to 
work to put in a-crop of wheat. 
Buying a horse and borrowing a 
shovel plow from a preacher who. 
lived near, he set to work on a six- 
acre field. The horse did not under- 
stand the language of his driver, and 
Mr. Sparling had a serious time 
among the stumps. The first of his 
wheat was up before the last was 
sown. Yet he secured a bountiful 
crop. Inthe work of cradling wheat 
and chopping down trees he found 
great difficulty, but finally learned 
the process. Once when making 
fence-rails he selected gum-trees, and 
worked upon them for a day before 
he discovered that that was not the 
kind of timber to use for rails. 
Wyndham Sparling was born in 
Limerick, Ireland, in 1805. In 1849 
he landed in Philadelphia and imme- 
diately came to this township. He 
purchased eighty acres of land, to 
which he has since added eighty- 
eight acres. He was married in his 
native land in 1826, and had by this 
union two sons, one of whom is liy- 
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ing in Washington County, Ohio. 
His first wife died in 1851, and in 
the following year he married Mrs. 
Alexander, of Belmont County, who 
died in 1868. In 1871 Mr. Sparling 
married Mrs. Ford (xee Campbell). 
Mr. Sparling is a Royal Arch Mason. 
He is proud of being an American 
citizen, and though cherishing an 
affection for his native land, has 
no desire to return to it. His son, 
Dr. John Belton Sparling practiced 
for a time in this county. Wyndham 
Sparling has been a school director 
for twenty-four years. He also 
served many years as a trustee of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, and 
as superintendent of the Sabbath 
school, tilling those positions with 
credit to himself and profit tu church 
and school. 

William Finley came from Penn- 
sylvania when a young man, and 
settled in Seneca Township about 
1825. He was a worthy, industrious 
pioneer, and used to claim that he 
had cleared more land than any man 
he ever knew, except Aaron Morris. 
In 1832 he married Rachel Glover, 
whose parents came to the county 
about the same time that Mr. Finley 
did. Among his pioneer experiences 
was hauling grain to the Muskingum 
River, forty miles, over poorly con- 
structed roads, selling it at from 
twenty-five to forty cents per bushel, 
and taking the larger part of the 
proceeds in trade. After living in 
Seneca Township thirty-five years, 
in 1860 he removed to Center Town- 
ship, and thence in 1870 to Wayne 
County, lowa, taking with him his 
younger children. His wife died in 


1878 and he in 1886. The grand- 
father of William Finley and _ his 
brother, aged. nineteen and twenty- 
one years respectively, came to 
America from Ireland just before 
the Revolution. Landing in New 
York without means, they there sep- 
arated, and the identity of the two 
families was never certainly fixed, 
except that the family of Patrick 
Finley had a similar legend. 

James M. Philpot was born in this 
township in 184, and has followed 
farming most of his life, though he 
was in a store several years. In 1875 
he married Martha C. McClintock ; 
children: Shepard B, Clifford M. 
and Emily. Mrs. Philpot is a mem- 
ber ot the Methodist Episcopal 
church. Mr. Philpot is engaged in 
farming and stock-raising. 

Stephen Wilson was born in 
Guernsey County, Ohio, in 1821. In 
1825 his parents removed to Belmont 
County, and in 1835 Stephen began 
learning the harness-maker’s trade in 
St. Clairsville, serving six years and 
seven months. In 1841, at the age 
of twenty-one, he engaged in busi- 
ness for himself in Barnesville, where 
he remained until 1858. In 1845 he 
married Sarah Ann, daughter of 
Colonel Benjamin Mackall, a very 
prominent man, and by this union 
had eleven children, six of whom are 
living — Mary, Charles E., Emma 
(Miller), Ernest, Harriet A. and 
Annie. In 1858 Mr. Wilson came to 
Summerfield, where he has since fol- 
lowed harness and saddle making 
and tanning. He is one of the best 
informed citizens of Noble County, 
being a diligent reader, a close ob- 
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server, and a man of excellent mem- 
ory. He served as justice of the 
peace several years in Barnesville, 
and has been notary public for 
twenty-two years in Noble County. 
His daughter Mary was one of the 
six ladies that were commissioned 
notaries public in 1880, and held the 
office one term. The law under which 
she was appointed was afterward de- 
clared unconstitutional, but she con- 
tinues to do the work for her father. 
The family are Methodists. 

Patrick Bates was born in Seneca 
Township, Guernsey County, in 1841. 
He remained at home until 1861, 
when he enlisted in Gompany D, 
Forty second Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and served three years, being 
mustered out with the company. He 
was in engagements at Middle 
Creek, Chickasaw Mountain, the 
Vicksburg campaign, and back to 
Vicksburg with Banks in his Red 
River expedition. In 1867 he mar- 
ried Mary E. Hughes, of this county, 
and by her had two children, both 
deceased. His wife died in 1870, 
and in 188t he married Mary Morris. 
They have had three children, two 
of whom are living — Amanda and 
Maggie. 

Ezekiel Farley was born in Greene 
County, Pa., in the year 1810, came 
to this State with his father, in the 
year 1815, who settled about three 
miles south of Summerfield. On the 
17th of September, 1861, he volun- 
teered in Captain James H. Miggs’ 
company, under the leadership of its 
gallant colonel, J. A.Garfield. He was 
with the regiment in its battles and 
marches one year, when his health 

26 


failed him and he was honorably 
discharged from the service on the 
17th day of September, 1862. He 
returned home, but his health was 
so broken that he died in a few 
years. He had two noble boys that 
lost their lives in the service—Henry 
and Sylvanus. 

George Gregg was born in Vir- 
ginia, in 1800, came to Ohio at an 
early date and settled in Beaver 
Township, then Guernsey County, 
and afterward married Sarah Trip- 
lett, of Belmont County. Of their 
seven children five are living, three 
in this county: Ellen J. (Cline), Isaac 
and William. Mrs. George Gregg 
died in 1880; Mr. Gregg in 1885. 
William Gregg, born in -Beaver 
Township in 1832, came to Marion 
Township in 1867, and is one of the 
prominent farmers. He was married. 
in 1855 to Isabel Walker. 

An amusing incident of the early 
days was a trial held before Squire 
Rownd, soon after he became a jus- 
tice. A family settled near Summer- 
field whose nationality was unknown, 
and whose ways of getting a living did 
not favorably impress their honest 
neighbors. The family were called 
by the settlers ‘Dutch Indians,” on 
account of their swarthy complex- 
ions.. They were low, ignorant and 
thievish. Their presence became 
obnoxious, and the boys of Summer- 
field determined to drive them away. 
One night several of them went, and 
after shouting, singing and making 
considerable noise around the shanty 
of the “Dutch Indian,” tore down 
part of his stable, leaving his old 
horse inside with a beam stretching 
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across from one side to the other, 
upon his back, so that he could 
neither go forward nor backward. 
While performing the mischief the 
boys imitated ‘the voices of Eli Cur- 
tis and his sons Asahel and Liberty 
(one of whom had an impediment in 
his speech). The Curtises, though 
entirely innocent, were arrested. The 
boys who had been engaged in the 
scrape went to the trial to see fair 
play, having determined to confess 
their guilt if the case went against 
the Curtises. The trial lasted a long 
while, and the broken and unintelli- 
gible English of the “ Dutch Indians” 
excited much merriment. The Cur- 
tises were cleared without the aid of 
the real culprits, but the story after- 
ward leaked out. One of those who 
was foremost among the mischief- 
makers has since been a presiding 
elder of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in Northern Ohio. The 
“Dutch Indians” left the neighbor- 
hood soon after the trial took 
place. 

Freedom (Whigville P. O.) is a 
small village abouv four miles from 
Summerfield, in a northwesterly 
direction. About the year 1841 An- 
drew Somers, an itinerant shoemaker 
from Massachusetts, came into the 
neighborhood and worked from house 
to house, carrying his kit of tools with 
him. In 1848 he purchased a_ lot 
from Samuel Large, upon which he 
erected a small one-story frame house, 
in one corner of which he had his 
shop. He was an honest Christian 
man and reared a respectable family 
—nine children. 


the lands of William Leeper and 
Samuel and Henry Large. John 
Lemmax bought a corner lot of half 
an acre and built a frame store and 
dwelling, intending to engage in the 
mercantile business with Charles 
Hare as his partner. But, investing 
in tobacco, he lost all his capital 
($560), and abandoned the business 
for two years and went to work at 
his trade as carpenter. Then the 
firm of Lemmax & Franklin began 
business in a small way, hauling a 
few groceries and notions, from 
Zanesville to their store in a two- 
horse wagon. In the next year 
they began purchasing their stock 
in. Pittsburgh. About 1850 they 
began dealing in Baltimore, to 
which place they also shipped large 
quantities of tobacco. About 1853 
a company was formed among 
the wealthier Irish farmers of the 
neighborhood,. and a store started. 
After the stock had been subscribed, 
the projector declined to act as man- 
ager and Henry Taylor was put in 
charge. The business was not. suc- 
cessful and lasted only a few years. 
Lemmax & Franklin continued bus- 
iness until 1868, when they sold out 
to John E=Gulick, the present owner. 
Lemmakx still continued in the buy- 
ing and shipping of stock for several 
years with success and profit. 
William Rice, a blacksmith, set up 
a shop near the site of Freedom about 
1832. He was an excellent work- 
man in both iron and steel, and made 
hoes, axes and other tools which were 
considered the very best. Such a 
reputation did he gain that he and 


Freedom was laid out in 1846 on | his two sons were kept constantly 
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busy .2 their shop. Reuben Wood, 
his son-in-law, came at the same time. 
He was a carpenter, but not finding 
much work in that line— log cabins 
being the style of dwelling most in 
use — he turned his attention to farm- 
ing with poor success. (Rice died 
here and the family sold out and 
removed.) 

About 1839 Rev. William Leeper, 
of Irish parentage, a Methodist 
preacher, bought the Rice farm. He 
was regarded as eccentric in both 
actions and doctrine,.and after a time 
it was seen that he was insane. He 
died in the asylum. 

Many of the early settlers came to 
the township, attracted by the cheap 
lands, after living several years in 
Belmont County. The business of 
raising tobacco was. introduced by 
Marylanders and Virginians in Bel- 
mont County, and was brought 
hither from Belmont. Inearly years 
tobacco was a most profitable crop, 
and was one of the industries that 
enabled the farmers’to obtain money 
to pay for improvements, and also 
their store bills. 

Barnesville was the principal trad- 
ing-point for the early settlers. 
Zanesville, Wheeling and Marietta 
also were occasionally visited. Zanes- 
ville was the principal grain market 
until the completion of the Central 
Ohio Railroad in 1853, after which 
wheat was shipped from Spencer’s 
Station. 

William Earhart came to Summer- 
field from Barnesville in 1833 to take 
charge of the horse-mill and carding- 
mil] of William Philpot. In 1840 he 
and his brother began building a 


steam grist-mill at the place since 
known as Steamtown. Afterward 
Samuel Rownd bought the interest 
of one of the Earharts. The mill 
was enlarged and machinery added 
for carding and spinning wool. After 
this Joseph Davidson and John 
Franklin began blacksmithing and 
making axes, acquiring a reputation 
as excellent workmen. The place 
began to take on the appearance of 
a village. Later Dr. R. P. Summers 
practiced medicine a few years. He 
next started a store. Steamtown 
flourished for a period, producing 
jeans and other woolen goods, but it 
went into a decline, and now neither 
mill, store nor shop remains to mark 
the place. 

In 1870-71 an expensive but val- 


-uable improvement was made in the 


township —the construction of a 
macadamized road from Summerfield 
to the county line, near the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. It was built under 
a law levying a tax on real estate for 
two miles on each side of the road. 
It was bitterly opposed, but finally 
carried through. The turnpike cost 
over $100,000. About thirteen miles 
of the road is in Noble County. This 
part is a toll-road. The remainder, 
leading to Quaker City, was built by 
Guernsey County. 

Thaddeus Shepherd, one of the 
later settlers of the township, located 
here in 1876. He was born in Bel- 
mont County in 18538, and in 1876 
married Nancy Elizabeth Danford ; 
three children: Emmet E., Emma 
L. and Ray D. Mr. and Mrs. Shep- 


“herd are members of the Methodist 


Episcopal church. 
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SUMMERFIELD. 

The town site of Summerfield is 
the highest land occupied by a town 
in the State; and it is said that the 
eminence northwest of the town is 
as high as any land in Ohio. The 
location commands a view of some 
of the most beautiful scenery in this 
section, and is in all respects as 
pleasant and. healthful a spot as can 
be found in Noble County. 

The town was laid out in 1827, on 
the land of Moses Horton, and was 
named in honor of Rev. John Sum- 
mertfield, a noted pioneer Methodist 
preacher. 

Moses Horton, the founuer of the 
town, emigrated to America. from 
Dublin, Ireland, in 1817. Arter a 
journey of six months they arrived at 
the present site of Summerfield, then 
Seneca Township, Monroe County. 
Mr. Horton entered four hundred 
acres of land, stretching across the 
divide between Will’s Creek and 
Duck Creek, built a cabin on tie 
Duck Creek slope, and «ntered upon 
the work of a pioneer settler. There 
were then in the neighborhood, or 
arrived within a year, Dr. Joshua 
Craig, Nathaniel Capell, Thomas 
Cochran, Hugh ©’ Neill, William Cal- 
land, and Samuel and James Osborn. 
Joseph, father of Robert Calland, 
arrived from Scotland in 1819. These 
families comprised most of the set- 
tlers living near tle headwaters of 
the two creeks. 

James W. Shankland was the first 
settler and the first merchant in the 
village. He came here on the 27th 
of March, 1827. He erected the first 
dwelling in the place, in connection 


with his brother-in-law, Charles W. 
Moseley, both of whom married 
Rownds, and the house was occupied 
by the two families. Later, Moseley, 
who was a bricklayer by trade, 
erected another house. Captain W. 
L. Moseley, now of Enoch Township, 
was the first male child born in Sum- 
merfield. Shankland and Moseley 
built a grist-mill and a carding-mill 
just back of where J. H. Philpot’s 
house now stands, which were run 
by horse-power, and furnished meal 
and rolls to the neighborhood. <A 
part of the machinery for the card- 
ing-mill was taken from a disused 
mill formerly run by Moses Horton. 

During the same year William 
Lingo erected the second house in 
the place. He was fora time J. W. 
Shankland’s partner in the store. In 
1828 Samuel Rownd settled in the 
place, and started a tanyard and 
saddler’s shop. He followed this 
business until 1858. He then sold 
out to Stephen Wilson, of Barnes- 
ville, and removed to Iowa. Rownd 
was elected justice of the peace, soon 
after his arrival in Summerfield, in 
the following n»vel manner: All the 
older men in the village having 
refused to be candidates, the young 
men drew lots to see who should be 
elected. The lot fell, on William 
Calland, but as he refused to serve, 
Rownd was prevailed upon to permit 
his name to be used, and was accord- 
ingly elected. 

David West opened and kept the 
first hotel in 1828, in a log house on 
the southwest corner of Cross street. 
In the same year Obadiah Lloyd 
built a log nouse and a shop and 
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began business as a_ blacksmith. 
Jesse Moseley came to the town and 
erected a house in the same, year. 
Soon afterward Pemberton Bevan 
opened a hotel on the southeast cor- 
ner of the square. 

In the spring of 1830 William 
Philpot bought out James W. Shank- 
land and took possession of the store, 
grist-mill and carding-mill. 

S. B. Philpot came to Summer- 
field in May, 1830. According to 
his recollection, the inhabitants of 
the place then were as follows: 
Charles W. Moseley, proprietor of a 
carding-mill; Leonidas Hescott, his 
assistant ; Samuel H. Rownd, tanner; 
John P. Bevan kept a house of enter- 
tainment; David West, now of Fair- 
view, Guernsey County, shoemaker ; 
William Heiddleston, now living in 
Jefferson Township, teamster; Rev. 
John Miner, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal church ; Peter Barnes, cab- 
inet-maker; Williaa Philpot, mer- 
chant, succeeding James W. Shank- 
land. The houses were log buildings, 
among them several cabins of round 
logs. What is now the rear portion 
of Mr. Philpot’s store was erected by 
his father in the fall of 1830, and 
was the first brick building in the 
place. 

William Philpot followed the mer. 
cantile business from 1830 to 1047. 
S. B. Philpot took an interest in the 
business in 1848, and has since fol- 
lowed it. He is the oldest merchant 
in the town and probably the oldest 
in the county. 

Charles Hare engaged in the mer- 
cantile business in this town in 1834, 
and soon became successful and 


prominent. He represented Noble 
County in the legislature two terms. 
In 1844 John M. Rownd engaged in 
the mercantile business, in which he 
continued until nearly the time of 
his death in 1884. The three estab- 
lishments of Philpot, Hare and 
Rownd were for many years the 
most important in the town. 

Moses Horton, the founder of Sum- 
merfield, died in 1863. Of his sons, 
Willham was a successful physician 
for many years; he removed to the 
West in 1871. Thomas was a con- 
ductor on the Underground railroad 
in ante-bellum days. Richard, who 
died in 1878, was a prominent min- 
ister of the Wesleyan Methodist 
cnurch. 

In 1830 the population of Summer- 
field was fifty-two. In 1847 the 
“Ohio Gazetteer” estimated the 
population at eighty. At that time 
the place consisted of three stores 
and about twenty dwelling houses, 
clustered about the two cross streets. 
The village grew slowly until 1883, 
when the completion of the Narrow- 
gauge railroad — which enterprise 
was largely aided by Summerfield 
men— gave an impetus to its in- 
crease in population and business. In 
1870 the town had 470 inhabitants ; 
in 1880, 435. 

Summerfield was formerly an im- 
portant point for the tobacco indus- 
try, and large quantities of leaf 
tobacco were bought, packed and 
shipped every season. 

Summerfield was one of the most 
wide-awake and patriotic villages in 
this part of Ohio in the time of the 
late war. Company I, Twenty-fifth 
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Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
the first company that was mustered 
into the service from Noble County, 
in 1861, was organized in the town. 
The town and township were never 
required to submit to a draft, but 
on the contrary their citizens were 
always found active and ready to 
raise their quotas and prepare the 
troops for the field, also to provide 
for the comfort and support of the 
wives and children of the gallant 
volunteers. 

The village has always manifested 
commendable interest in educational 
matters. The first school-house, a log 
structure of the typical piorieer fash- 
ion, was erected in 1828. This re- 
mained in use until 1848, when a 
brick building was erected on the 
hill, which was used untik 1875. The 
town, having been constituted a sepa- 
rate school district in 1872, erected 
in 1875 a fine, large school-house, 
which was then the best in the 
county, and is now excelled only by 


the Caldwell school building. Nor. - 


mal schools, in charge of experienced 
teachers, have usually been main- 
tained during a portion of each year 
since 1860. The first was taught in 
the fall of that year by William 
Wheeler and J. C. Clark, both of 
whom afterward enlisted in the War 
of the Rebellion. 

Since Summerfield came into Noble 
County the town plat has been en- 
larged by the following additions: 
William Horton’s first addition, 1855; 
Moses Horton’s third addition, sur- 
veyed 1849, recorded 1856; Willian 
Horton’s second addition (lots 60 to 


65), surveyed in 1857; ditto, third . 


addition (lots 65 to 73), 1858; Rich- 
ard Horton’s addition (lots 73 to 78), 
1858; Thomas Gibson’s addition (five 
lots and one outlot), 1860; ditto, sec- 
ond addition (three lots), 1862; Will- 
iam Horton’s third addition (lots 78 
to 87), 1863; John M. Rownd’s addi- 
tion (eighteen lots), 1870; north side 
addition, by Stephen Wilson, 1874. 

The business interests of Summer- 
field, at the beginning of the year 
1887, were as follows: 

General merchants: S. B. Philpot & 
Co.,Rownd & Paull,Faber & Danford. 

Druggists: John T. Dew, Dr. Sam- 
uel Brown. 

Grocer: John H. Philpot. 

Boots and Shoes: Frank Meek. 

Hardware: R. W. Calland. 

Hotels: Cleveland Hotel, F. G. 
Cleveland; Summerfield House, Nel- 
son Kean. 


Harness-maker and Tanner: Ste- 
phen Wilson. 
Harness maker: William J. Em- 


mons. 

Blacksmiths: William H. Wilson, 
Kirk Brumle. 

Shoemakers: A. B. Foster, John 
Robinson. 

Cabinet-maker: John Williamson. 

Wagon-makers: Samuel Osborn, 
Clay Bishop. 

Tinsmith: T. H. Bircher. 

Steam flouring-mill: James Buell. 

Planing-mill: R. F. O’ Neill. 

Physicians: A. A, Staats, W. R. 
Taylor. 

Dentist: J. R. McGinnis. 

Population, over five hundred. 

Summerfield is a neat, well-built, 
pleasant village, and its people are 
enterprising and wide-awake. 
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SOCIETIES. 

Masonic.—After working about a 
year under dispensation, Summer- 
field Lodge, No. 425, F. & A. M., 
was chartered October 20, 1869, with 
the following officers and charter 
members: George W. Mason, W. M.; 
Stephen Wilson, 8. W.; John A. 
Franklin, J. W.; William Danford, 
John ©. Barr, Wyndham Sparling, 
Charles Craig, William Collins, 
Washington Brown, John Bramhall, 
Henry W. Heiddlesheimer, John 
Kirk. The lodge now has fifty-one 
members, owns a good and conven- 
ient hall, and is in good condition. 
The present officers are: A. A. 
Staats, W. M.; J..R. Barnes, S. W.; 
Reed Williams, J. W.; John Will- 
iams, treasurer; C. W. Farley, sec- 
retary. 

Summerfield Chapter, No. 122, 
R. A. M., was chartered September 
14,1870. Following are the names 
of the charter members and first 
officers: J. B. Williams, H. P.; Ste- 
phen Wilson, K.; R. P. Summers, 
S.; William Gibson, James Parker, 
Isaac Abmyer, G. G. Waters, J. BR. 
Barnes, William Danford, Wyndham 
Sparling, J. A. Franklin, Benjamin 
Dotson, Charles Hare, Richard Gib- 
son. The chapter has now over 
fifty members, and is prosperous. 
The present officers are: John Will- 
iameon, H. P.; A. A. Staats, K.; B. 
Dotson, S. 

Grand Army.—John Brown Post,* 
No. 504, G. A. R., was chartered 


* Named in honur of Captain John Brown, of the 
Ninety-second Ohio Volunteer Infantry, who went 
from Summerfield, was wounded, and died from 
his injuries, ' t 


January 21,1885. The charter mem- 
bers were William R. Paull, W. J. 
Emmons, J. H. Shankland, A. R. 
Phillips, Thomas K. Amos, J. R. 
Barnes, J. H. Wilson, Arthur Whar- 
ton, R. W. Calland, R. G. Bell, J. S. 
Rownd, Charles W. Farley, J. S. 
Prettyman, I. C. Phillips, Otho 
Barnes, A. J. Lucas, F. G. Cleveland, 
Carey Hupp, and William Craig. 
Arthur Wharton was the first com- 
mander, and still holds the office. 
The other officers in November, 1886, 
were as follows: J. H. Shankland, 
Sevens Wake. Wharton, |) 0. 
J. R. Barnes, adjutant; J. 8. Pretty- 
man, @. M.; Dr. A. A. Staats, sur- 
geon; O. W. Farley, chaplain; Will- 
iam J. Emmons, O. D.; Otho Barnes, 
OnGee AS Jrthucas, Ss Me TS Ae 
Amos, Q. M.S. The present mem- 
bership is fifty-three. 


_. CHURCHES. 


Summerfield Methodist Episcopal 
Church.— A Methodist class was 


/ organized as early as 1819 in a 


school-house which stood on land 
now owned by Fawcett Craig. Philip 
Green was the first preacher and 
Nathaniel Capell the first class- 
leader. Among the early members 
were the Callands, Cochrans, Capells, 
Craigs, Osborns, Rownds, Shank- 
lands, Hortons, Philpots, and others, 
in fact nearly all of the early set- 
tlers. When a school-house had been 
erected in Summerfield that became 
the meeting place, and so continued 
until about 1830, when a small brick 
church was erected. In 1832 camea 
great revival, and the Methodist 
church gained a hold which it has 
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never lost in Summerfield and _ vicin- 
ity. In 1855 the present church 
building replaced the old brick 
meeting-house. The church now has 
over 125 members. 

The Wesleyan Methodists organ- 
ized and built a church on the hill 
about 1846. The building was torn 
down about 1862, the congregation 
having disbanded. The Free Meth- 
odist society was organized by Rev. 
Travis, an Englishman, about 1867, 
and erected a church on South Main 
street. J. M. Rownd was among 
the most active in this movement. 

Following are the names of some 
of the pioneers of that part of the 
township taken from Monroe County, 
who have no representatives in the 
township at this time: 

Sandford Rhodes, John R. Stone, 
John Wolfe, George brown, Anthony 
Kelroy, Nathaniel Wakefield, F. 
Rhodes, Robert Crawford, Archelaus 
Lingo, Syranus Baldwin, Annias 
Banum, Nathaniel Capell, Cruntirn 
earns, Geo. Acred, Wm.-Rice, Wm. 
Alexander, Thos. Cochran, Robt. 
Devorell, John and Hugh Waybrart. 

A FOREST ROMANCE. 

“This narrative possesses a strong 
local interest, inasmuch.as some of its 
scenes are laid in the country about 
the headwaters of Will’s Creek, and 
thereforein Marion Township, Noble 
County. The hero and heroine of the 
story are Albert Maywood and Rose 
Forester, or the ‘Forest Rose,’ the 
names of course being fictitious. 
Lewis Wetzel is one of the most prom- 
inent personages in the drama. 

“According to this narrative, the 
May wood family, in which Rose For- 


ester was an adopted daughter, set- 
tled near the southeastern corner of 
Belmont County, on Captina Creek, 
as early as 1789." In the spring of 
1792 the Indians burned the May- 
wood cabin, killed all the Maywood 
family except Albert, who was absent 
at the time, engaged in his favorite 
pursuit, hunting, and took the For- 
est Rose prisoner. The young man 
chanced to fall in with Lewis Wetzel 
in the woods, and the two, returning 
together, made the horrible discovery. 
Albert’s father, mother, brothers and 
sister were killed and scalped, and 
Rose, his betrothed, was stolen away ! 
Wetzel and Maywood at once entered 
upon the pursuit of the Indians, de- 
termined to avenge the murder and 
rescue Rose. 

“They found and followed the 
trail, but in the vicinity of where 
Summerfield now is; as the descrip- 
tion would seem to indicate, all trace 
was lost. Wetzel searched the creek, 
but discovered no tracks, owing to 
its limestone bottom. But, on search- 
ing farther down, he found tracks, 
where the bottom of the. stream was 
muddy, but leading up the creek 
instead of down. This puzzled him 
greatly, until at length he discovered 
the imprint of a knee on the muddy 
bottom. This mark showed to his 
practiced eye that the Indians were 
backing down the stream, and that one 
had stumbled over some obstacle. A 
little more search revealed the camp 
of the Indians. 

“The captors of Rose were three 
Hurons and a white renegade. The 
locality of the camp is traditionally 
said to be a hillock or mound on the 
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Widow Martin’s farm. It was now 
almost evening, and during the night 
Albert resolved to make known his 
presence to Rose, who was tied to 
a stake, and looked weary and _ fa- 
tigued. Wetzel tried to dissuade 
him, but the lover was determined. 
Creeping near, he cautiously made 
the noise of a whip-poor-will. At 
the first sound an Indian raised his 
head, but was deceived, and went to 
sleep again. At the second call Rose 
raised her head, and at the third 
nodded, for she well knew the sound 
which they had often used as a signal] 
vhen playing together as children. 
“Daylight next morning was 
agreed upen as the time for an attack 
by Wetzel and Maywood. They fired 
together; one Indian and the white 
renegade fell; the remaining Indians 
took to cover, where they both soon 
fell victims to Wetzei’s rifle. Rose 
was rescued and happy in the arms 
of her lover; but not forlong. A 
party of twenty or inore savages capt- 
ured both the lovers as they were 
eating a meal of venison shot and 
cooked by Albert. The latter was 
soon rescued by Wetzel’s ingenuity, 
cutting the thongs which bound him 
to a stake by-means of a knife fast- 
ened on a long pole. But Rose was 
‘ost, and a long and vain search failed 
to reveal any trace of her. But, 
after undergoing countless perils and 
dangers, Albert and Wetzel recovered 
her after a desperate battle at Stand- 
ing Stone, in the Hocking Valley. 
She had been adopted into the tribe, 
and was in their garb when found, 
but her heart was still true to Albert, 
and they soon were happily wedded.” 


Reminiscences or StaveRY Days. 
CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN LEMMAX, 

In 1838 the discussion of the evils 
of slavery began to attract general 
attention. -The settlers in the vicin- 
ity of Summerfield held meetings in 
school-houses, and debating societies 
discussed the topic. The term abo- 
litionist was at that time regarded 
as most opprobrious by a large por- 
tion of the people. At a meeting in 
Carlisle the resolution, “Slavery is 
an evil and should be abolished,” 
was discussed, and the debate at- 
tracted so much attention that one 
of the inhabitants of that locality 
challenged the Irish of Summerfield 
and vicinity to meet and discuss the 
question with the citizens of Carlisle 
and others from Woodsfield, whose 
opinions were pro-slavery. The 
Irish, who were largely abolitionists, 
accepted, and named Summerfield as 
the place of meeting. Carlisle ob- 
jected on account of distance, and 
finally New lexington — school- 
house was settled upon as_ being the 
most convenient intermediate point. 
The disputants were Richard Hor- 
ton, William Iorton, William Capelli 
and John Lemmax, in the affirma- 
tive; and. Lawyer Archibald, Guth- 
rie, Walton, and Congressman Mor- 
ris in the negative. Three judges 
were appointed to decide upon the 
merits of the argument, two of 
whom were known to be of pro-sla- 
very sentiments. Of course -the 
debate attracted great attention. It 
began early in the evening and-lasted 
until between 1 and 2 o’clock 
in the morning. The debate. was 
earnest and animated, and at its con- 
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clusion the judges gave their decision 
unanimously in favor of the affirma- 
tive. This result served as a quietus 
to further discussion, and when it 
became known that there were abo- 
litionists in what is now the eastern 
part of Noble County, a branch of 
the Underground railroad was soon 
organized for the safe-conduct and 
assistance of fugitive slaves on their 
way to Canada from neighboring 
Southern States. 

In the vicinity of Stafford were 
two men— Benjamin Hughes, a 
Yankee and a farmer, and William 
Steel, a merchant of Irish nativity— 
who were known to he true friends 
of the colored race. It is said that 
Steel was boycotted—to use a modern 
term—and his business injured, be 
cause of his sentiments. These and 
Thomas Large, an Irishman who 
resided near Sarahsville; William 
Wilson, Alexander Franklin, Moses 
Horton and Nathaniel Capell were 
the most active agents* of the Un- 
derground railroad. The method of 
operation was to receive and care for 
the fugitives, secreting and feeding 
them until they could be sent for- 
ward to another station. Those who 
were suspected of harboring runaway 
slaves had to be very cautious in all 
their movements, as there were 
usually plenty of informers, who, 
actuated either by malice or the hope 
of a reward, would not hesitate 
to give information against them. 
Whenever any agent received a con- 


*To the foregoing names many others might be 
added. Church Tuttle, of Middleburg, a Yankee 
of enterprise and intelligence, was in particular a 
very efficient Underground railroad official, Also 
Jas. Tuttle.— Ep, 


signinent of the human chattels, his 
friends who were members of the 
organization (and the Underground 
railroad company was. well organ- 
ized) endeavored to keep him in- 
formed of the movements of his ene- 
mies and of slave-hunters. From 
this vicinity the runaways were 
assisted on toward Senecaville, 
Guernsey County, where they were 
received by George Richey and other 
officers of the railroad. Richey was 
a minister of the Gospel and a firm 
friend of the persecuted race. 

Robert Calland, a Scotchman, was 
a very ardent and fearless abolition- 
ist, and took an active part in the 
agitation of the slavery question. At 
one time the abolitionists were 
threatened with the most humiliat- 
ing punishments ; but this only 
served to intensify the excitement. 
Postmasters refused to deliver anti- 
slavery papers to their subscribers, 
Summerfield furnishing an instance 
of this kind; and in many ways were 
the abolitionists annoyed and _ perse- 
cuted. 

About 1848 Thomas Large brought 
to Alexander Franklin a colored man 
with wife and child. The negro had 
once before attempted an escape, but 
had been captured and returned by a 
man named Bonar, who appears to 
have been employed as a slave hunter. 
The negroes were hidden for a few 
days until it was thought that the 
way was clear, when Thomas Horton 
started to take them on to the next 
station. On their way they heard a 
crackling of brush, and the colored 
people became much alarmed, fear- 
ing that Bonar was in search of them. 
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The man handed his child over to 
Horton, saying he would sell his own 
life as dearly as possible, for he knew 
that if recaptured he would be sold 
and taken to the far South. Fortu- 
nately the fugitives were not mo- 
lested, Bonar having a wholesome 
fear of the Irish abolitionists, who 
would have subjected him to very 
rough treatment in case of an 
encounter. There were several citi- 
zens of the county who closely 
watched the movements of the Un- 
derground trains — some from Mary- 
land and Virginia, and one man from 
South Carolina, who would 
readily assisted slave-owners in the 
recovery of their property. A Mary- 
lander used to make his boasts that 
he had often knocked down uegro 
wenches, and seemed to think it was 
something to be proud of. Another 
from South Carolina, who had been 
a slave-driver, used to exasperate the 
abolitionists by describing the pun- 
ishments which he had inflicted upon 
the slaves. Such men were of course 
on the alert to discover something 
against the abolitionists ; butin spite 
of their watchfulness many slaves 
were assisted on their way to Canada 
and freedom by the Underground 
railroad, and there were few instances 
in which negroes were captured or 
taken back. 

In 1845, Peter M. Garner, Creigh- 
ton Lorraine and Mordecai Thomas, 
while aiding some slaves to escape at 
Belpre on the Ohio, were surprised 
by a party of slaveholders just as they 
were getting out of the skiff. The 
slaves were returned to bondage and 
Mr. Garner and his companions 


‘brought to trial. 


have — 


arrested and placed in jail at Par- 
kersburg, Va. The claim was made 
that they were beyond low water 
mark, and therefore on Virginia ter- 
ritory. They were kept in jail for 
several months, and then the case was 
A verdict, however, 
was not reached, and they wereagain 
confined. Governor Bartlett, of Ohio, 
interested himself in the matter and 
asserted that their arrest was in vio- 
lation of the constitution of the 
United States, and a scheme to kid- 
nap citizens of Ohio, whom they 
thought to be abolitionists. They. 
were again brought to trial, Ohio 
being represented by Hon. Samuel 
F. Vinton. The court held that 
they were on Ohio territory when 
captured, and therefore not amenable 
to the laws of Virginia; they were - 
consequently released. 


THE PHILPOT FAMILY. 


William Philpot, the progenitor of 
the Philpot family in this country, 
was born in Dublin, Ireland, in the 
year 1777; his parents were of En- 
glisn parentage, and were sturdy and 
intelligent people of the middle class. 
They gave their son the advantages 
of a good education. Evidencing an 
aptitude for mercantile pursuits, he 
was apprenticed to a merchant with 
whom he remained seven years. Two 
years after the completion of his in- 
dentures, 1802, he came to America, 
in company with two of his friends; 
they settled in Belmont County and 
located a section of land where is 
now the village of Belmont; hére he 
remained ten years, clearing land and 
farming. He led a dreary, isolated 
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life, acquiring experience in pioneer 
life which he utilized to good advan- 
tage in after time. About 1813 he 
went to Barnesville; where he entered 
the employ of James Barnes, the 
founder of the village, and for him 
established the first. store in. the vil- 
lage. He was the first postmaster 
and was identified with nearly all 
the initial events in its history. He 
was engaged in mercantile’ pursuits 
as clerk and proprietor until 1840, 
when, with his family of wife (nee 
Ruth Hulse) and eleven children, he 
came to Summerfield, then a little 
hamlet of perhaps a dozen families. 
Ile bought the business of James W. 
Shankland, the pioneer merchant of 
the place, and for seventeen years he 
did a successful business in land, to- 
baeco and merchandise, and was not 
only one of the prominerit and suc- 
cessful business men of the county, 
but also an esteemed citizen. While in 
Barnesville he united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church and remained 
loyal until death. He died in 1864. 
His children, all of whom were resi- 
dents of the place and identified with 
its history, were Ellenor (Wilson), 


Eliza, Rownd, Maria, Matilda, (Stol-- 


ler), William II., George, Shepherd B., 
Sarah A. (Hare), Isaac, John H. and 
Samuel, six of whom are now (1887) 
living. 

Shepherd B. was his father’s suc- 
cessor in business. He was born in 
3arnesville in 1819. THe grew up in 
his father’s store, obtaining some 
education from the subscription 
schools of that time. At the age of 
twenty-four he became a partner, and 
in 1847 sole proprietor; for many 


years. has been one of the largest 
merchants in the county. For forty- 
four years he has done business in 
Summerfield, and for thirty three 
years las dealt extensively and quite 
successfully in tobacco. He has 
enjoyed in a very great degree the 
confidence and esteem of his feilow- 
townsmen, and in evidence it may be 
stated that for twenty-two years he 
has officiated as township treasurer. 
During the war he did good service 
in the cause of his country in the 
formation of military companies, and 
his time and money were always at 
command in the furtherance of any 
war measure. In his religious and 
political affiliations he is a Methodist 
and a Republican. In 1844 he mar- 
ried Miss kmily, daughter of John 
Allen, a Virginian, who settled here 
in 1840. Mrs. Philpot was born in 
Virginia, and is the mother of nine 
children — Charles .W., Ruth E., 
James M., Laura, William H., Ada 
M. (Rader), John C., Roscoe and 
Luelia (Ritchey). 

Joun Lxemmax.—It is always a 
pleasure to sketch the career of a 
prominent and successful man of 
business, who has attained his posi- 
tion in life solely through his own 
well-directed industry, his persever- 
ing efforts and his unswerving hon- 
esty. Sucha man is John Lemmax. 
He was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
December 30, 1820. His tather was 
of Welsh and his mother of Irish 
descent. In the spring of 1821 the 
family came to Ohio, settling in the 
vicinity of Summerfield, where they 
remained until 1825. Becoming dis- 
satisfied with pioneer life, they then 
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returned to Pittsburgh, and con- 
tinued to reside there until Septem- 
ber, 1830, when they returned to the 
farm in what is now Noble County, 
which was thenceforth their perma- 
nent home. In Pittsburgh the sub- 
ject of this notice attended school, 
and being an apt scholar, received 
the rudiments of a sound education 
in the common branches. After his 
removal to the farm, John was put 
to work, and all of his attendance at 
school after he was eleven years of 
age, amounted to but fourteen days. 
Money was scarce, and it was diffi- 
cult to make both ends meet; there- 
fore the services of our subject were 
necessary to contribute to the fam- 
ily’s support, there being five chil- 
dren younger than himself. He had 
no money except what he earned 
himself, by working out among his 
neighbors, and what he could save 
in this way he devoted to the pur- 
chase of books. He also borrowed 
and read all the books he could obtain 
in the neighborhood. Early in life 
he became: possessed of Brainard’s 
* Life Among the Indians,” Rollin’s 
“ Ancient Ilistory ” (eight volumes), 
and the works of Josephus. He took 
part in the pioneer debating societies 
and thus strengthened his knowledge 
and acquired experience in public 
speaking. 

In his sixteenth year he began 
learning the carpenter’s trade, return- 
ing to the farm to assist in busy sea- 
sons. During the first year at this 
work he received $7 per month; the 
second year he began at $12 per 
month, and his wages were increased 
to $18 for the second month. In this 


way he continued to work at his 
trade, receiving from $20 to $28 per 
month. Afterward he began taking 
contracts, hiring-a man and working 
himself. In his nineteenth year Mr. 
Lemmax went to Woodsfield and 
made arrangements to enter the law- 
office of Edward Archibald as a stu- 
dent. His father hearing of this, and 
having a strong prejudice against 
lawyers, persuaded John to abandon 
his intention. This Mr. Lemmax 
always regretted, and believes that 
he made a serious mistake. 

Early in life he became a pro- 
nounced temperance man, and has 
ever since remained a firm advocate 


_of the doctrine of total abstinence. 


Ile joined a temperance society at 
Summerfield, and soon became proin- 
inent among its workers. At the 
solicitation of Mr. 8S. H. Rownd, 
president of the society, he visited 
different places in Morgan, Washing- 
ton and Guernsey Counties to make 
temperance addresses. On one occa- 
sion, in the winter of 1841, he was 
sent toa place about eight miles dis- 
tant to deliver an address. Arriving 
there he found the church in which 
he was to speak so full of people that 
it was with difficulty that he forced 
his way to the pulpit. He became 
confused and forgot his subject. A 
Bible lay upon the pulpit, and open- 
ing it, Mr. Lemmax read the first 
words that met his eve: ‘ What is 
man that thou art mindful of him?” 
Taking this as a text, and beginning 
his remarks . with the history of 
ancient Greece, he talked with ease 
and freedom for an hour and three- 
quarters. On looking at his watch 
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he again became embarrassed and 
made an apology for speaking so 
long, but was urged to continue. He 
circulated the constitution and by- 
laws of his society, and was gratified 
in obtaining eighty-six signatures. 
After several earnest invitations, he 
again visited the same place and lec- 
tured, this time securing sixty-eight 
more names. . 

Mr. Lemmax continued to work at 
his trade until 1845, and in the 
meantime had saved between $600 
and $700. He then made arrange- 
ments with Charles Hare, of Sum- 
merfield, to start a store in Freedom. 
Mr. Hare advised him to invest in 
tobacco, and he did so. The result 
was the loss, in the fall of 1846, of 
$800. Returning from Baltimore to 
Freedom, he again engaged in build- 
ing. Healso bought hogs and made 
some money on them. In 1848, in 
partnership with A. Franklin, he 
bought a small stock of goods in 
Zanesville and again embarked in 
the mercantile business.~~Two years 
later he increased his stock largely, 


ing in Balti nd was soon. 
buying in Baltimore, and y 


doing a successful business. He 
again began buying tobacco and 
continued that business for, thirty 
years with varying success, some- 
times gaining and sometimes losing 
heavily by his operations. In 1864-5 
his losses were about $23,000. It 
required thirteen years to recover 
this amount. [He dealt extensively 
in hogs and cattle for several years. 
In 1848 he began buying and feed: 
ing hogs, marketing them at home. 
Four years later he began shipping 


shipping. 


successfully for twenty-four years. 
He began dealing in cattle in 1851, 
both buying and shipping, and con- 
tinued twenty-five years, then quit 
During this time he 
handled an average of 3,500 hogs 
and two hundred head of cattle per 
year, with a satisfactory profit, and in 
the meantime gathered up 543 acres 
of land, four hundred of which were 
cleared. His many business interests 
kept him too busy to devote much 
attention to farming, and he used 
much of his land for pasturage. In 
business matters he wasted no words 
but was always fair and honorable, 
and never would he take advantage 
of ‘another's. ignorance in order to 
secure a profit for himself. For a 
period of twenty years he handled 
about $50,000 worth of live stock, 
tobacco and merchandise per year, 
without failing to meet every obliga- 
tion promptly. This gave him a pres- 
tige as a buyer that but few have, 
and a credit that answered instead 
of larger capital. 

Frank in avowing his sentiments ; 
bold, fearless and consistent in main- 
taining them, Mr. Lemmax laid the 
foundation of a character of sincerity 
and honor, which amidst the vicissi- 
tudes, the profits and losses of busi- 
ness transactions, the shocks of polit: 
ical changes and the scurrility of 
partisan warfare, has never been 
shaken or tainted with insincerity. 
In the possession of these attributes, 
beyond the reach of cavil or question, 
is to be found the secret of that 
inalienable attachment which to day 
exists among, the vast body of his 


hogs, and this business he continued | friends and fellow-citizens, and which 
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has followed him throughout. his 
business career. Here he wishes to 
offer a grateful tribute of respect to 
the names of three of his friends 
who stood by him in the darkest 
hour of his mercantile career: To 
Morris Danford, who furnished him 
$3,500; to John O’Neill, who fur- 
nished $2,500; and to “ Uncle” Sam- 
uel Craig, who furnished $2,300 at 
six per cent, payable at his pleasure, 
on his individual note without secu- 
rity. These sums were used in 
the liquidation of his indebtedness 
entailed by the losses on tobacco in 
1864 and 1865. 

Mr. Lemmax was married in 1846 
to Margaret, daughter of Alexander 
Franklin, one of the early settlers of 
Mar.on Township. They have reared 
four children — Mary itose, now the 
wife of Charles Craig, of Marion 
Township; Violet J., Lillie W. and 
John A., single and residing at home. 
The family are all members of the 
_ Methodist Episcopal eburch. 


In politics Mr. Lemmax is a firm, 


uncompromising Republican, and for 
many years has taken a deep and 
intelligent interest in both local.and 
national political affairs. Early in 
life he became an adherent of the 
Whig party. In September, 1840, 
he attended a Democratic mass meet- 
ing at Carlisle, addressed by leading 
Democratic politicians of Monroe 
County. After they had finished, 
John McMahon took the platform on 
the Whig side, and made a telling 
speech. Hon. Joseph Morris, repre- 
sentative in Congress, who was one 
of the speakers present, went home 
with Mr. Lemmax and spent the 


night at his father’s house. In con- 
versation with him, the question was 
asked, What would take the place of 
bank-notes? Morris replied, “Sub- 
treasury notes.” On being asked 
what they were, he admitted that he 
did not know. ‘“ Well, it is not good 
policy to destroy the bank-notes un- 
less you have something better to 
take their place.” Mr. Morris said: 
“John, 1am afraid you won't make 
a good Democrat. To be one, you 
must stick to the party, right or 
wrong.” And John did not’ become 
a Democrat. He voted first for 
Henry Clay, and acted with the 
Whig and Free-soil parties until the 
eampaign of. John C. Fremont, since 
which tine he has been a Republican. 
Mr. Lemmax has been several times 
a delegate to State conventions. He 
was a delegate to the National Con- 
vention of 1876. He was the first 
delegate to propose Hayes’ nomina- 
tion, and, in a conference of the Ohio 
delegation, secured the passage of 
a resolution pledging a solid vote 
for him, and that no delegate should 
vote otherwise without first con- 
ferring with the remainder of the 
delegation. Mr. Lemmax held the 
office of county commissioner one 
term and declined a renomination. 
He was a candidate for representa- 
tive to the legislature in 1884, bt 


‘was defeated by a small majority, 


owing to the hostility of the Green- 
back element, who at this time were 
energetically preaching the doctrine 
of “fiat money,” claiming it~as the 
“poor man’s money.” Mr. Lemmax 
vigorously opposed this craze and 
took a decided stand for resumption 
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and a stable currency. He took a 
prominent part in securing the exten- 
sion of the B. Z. & C. Railroad, from 
Woodsfield to Zanesville, subscribing 
liberally to further the scheme, giving 
it much of his time and attention for 
over a vear, besides furnishing a 
building for a depot at his’own ex- 
pense. The road runs through his 
land for a mile and a half. After 
the completion of the road, on the 
resignation “of one of the directors, 
he was unanimously chosen to fill 
the vacancy and has since been thrice 
chosen to fill the same position. In 
the spring of 1883, with twelve others 
who paid a like sum, he advanced 
$2,000 to secure the opening of the 
road and the running of trains. He 
has had contracts for furnishing the 
road with over four hundred thousand 
feet of trestle timber, besides a large 
quantity of cross-ties. Mr. Lemmax 
has been a stockholder and director 
of the Noble County National Bank 
at Caldwell since its organization. 
He has held the office of postmaster, 
at Freedom (Whigville Poscoffice), 
for twenty-eight years, without any 
complaints from patrons or the De. 
partment. 

Henry Lares, one of the success- 
ful financiers and early settlers of 
Marion Township, was born near the 
city of Dublin, July 21,1817. His 
parents, George and Eliza Large, 
were farmers, and came to America 
in 1825. They landed in Quebec, 
where the elder Large died some 
three weeks after his arrival, leaving 
the family in rather destitute cir- 
cumstances. They removed to Mon- 
treal. where they lived about three 


months. Thence they went to a lit- 
tle village called Beaver Dam, near 
Niagara Falls, where Mrs. Large 
bought’ a piece of land, and where 
Henry found employment as a boy- 
of-all-work in a store. A sister of 
Mrs. Large, Mrs. Dr. Craig, had_set- 
tled near Summerfield, some time in 
1818, and by her advice Mrs. Large 
disposed of her little property and 
came to the new country in Febru- 
ary of 1828, with her little family of 
six children. She entered from gov- 
ernment eighty acres of land near 
the village of Freedom, which she 
improved and on which she resided 
until 1839, when Henry became the 
owner. 

The early life of Mr. Large was 
one of toil and hardship. At the 
age of sixteen he made his initial 
effort in business by taking a job of 
splitting rails at thirty-one cents per 
hundred. At eighteen he began life 
asa farm laborer. at $8 per month. 
These facts, although seemingly 
trivial, show what can be done from 
small beginnings. By dint of indus- 
try and vlose economy he accumu- 
lated a sum nearly sufficient for the 
purchase of the homestead farm, 
which he bought in 1839. On this 
farm, which he still owns, he laid 
the foundation of his fortune. 
Never at one time has he owned 
more than 155 acres. The ‘life of 
Mr. Large has been a busy and suc- 
cessful one, in fact it may be said 
that, considering his opportunities, 
no resident of Noble County has 
been more so. He has devoted his 
time to farming, tobacco raising and 
loaning his net earnings, and is 
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thought to be the wealthiest man in 
the county. Many are curious to 
know how it was possible for him to 
acquire so fine a competency under 
such adverse circumstances. His 
answer to the question is, “ By the 
rigid practice of industry, economy, 
promptness and the avoidance of 
debt,” and we might add, shrewd 
management and a desire to excel. 
Mr. Large is quiet and reserved in 
manner, and possessed of no dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, except- 
ing his financial ability and_ his 
extraordinary mathematical acquire- 
ments; his gift in this respect is 
wonderful, and like that of Pascal 
and Colburn, is a God given faculty, 
as his education was almost wholly 
confined to that school in which the 
teachers are observation and expe- 
rience. 

In politics he is a Republican; in 
religion a Methodist, although not 
a member of any church. He is 
‘classed among the foremost men of 
the county in wealth, brains and 
intelligence. 

Mr. Large was married early in 
life to Miss Maria, daughter of Ed- 
ward Cleary. She was born in 
King’s County, Ireland, in 1823 
She has been to Mr. Large a help- 
meet in all that the word implies. 
They have had nine children: Mary 
A. (McClintock), John, Sarah J. and 
Emma (died in infancy), Eliza H., 
Clara I. (Guiler), George E., Emma 
J. and Joseph H. 

Hon. L. W. Fintey, oue of the 
prominent agriculturists and repre- 
sentative men of the county, was 
born near the village of Mt. Ephraim, 


od 
wl 


Noble County, Ohio, March 11, 1844. 
Like most other farmer boys of that 


| day, his opportumties for education 


were quite limited. He succeeded, 
however, in obtaining a good English 
education, and at the age of eighteen 
commenced life as a: teacher. Soon 
after he enlisted as a private soldier 
in the Eighty-eighth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and was mustered into the 
United States service with the regi- 
ment, which for the greater portion 
of the time was stationed at Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati, Ohio. The last 
year of the war he was detailed as 
clerk at the hez‘quarters of the 
northern departm*.i, commanded by 
Generals Hooker and Heintzlemein. 
He remained in the service until the 


! close of the war, when he tesumed 


his former vocatien. In 1867 he 
began merchandising in Sarahsville, 
which he followed successfully for 
six years, when, in consequence of 
failing health, he sold out his stock 
and engaged in farming in Center 
Township, where he remained until 
the purchase of the farm on which he 
now resides, in Marion Township, to 
which he removed in 1880. Mr. 
Finley has been quite prominently 
identified with State and county pol- 
itics. In 1876 he received the nomi- 
nation for auditor of the county on 
the Democratic ticket, but the county 
being largely Republican, he was 
defeated by J. F. Knouff. 

In 1883 he was again compli- 
mented by a nomination for repre- 
sentative, and was elected by a hand- 
some majority over one of the strong- 
est men in the Republican ranks. In 
the legislature Mr. Fintey made an 
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enviable record, and in 1885 was 
renominated, but the question of the 
election of a United States senator 
being prominent in the canvass, and 
the Republicans having a majority of 
about three hundred, he was defeated 
by Hon. T. C. Williams by a small 
majority. While a member of the 
legislature he framed several import- 
ant measures; notably among the 
number were two affecting railway 
corporations, one an amendment of 
the law governing liens, the other a 
law compelling railroads to use 
“spark arresters” to prevent fires 
along their lines. But perhaps the 
most valuable bill introduced by Mr. 
Finley was one providing for the 
clothing of the indigent poor in the 
various eleemosynary and renal insti- 


tutions of the State, which passed 
both houses with but little opposition. 
While comparatively a young man, 
but few gentlemen in the county have 
a larger personal following, or wield 
a stronger influence in matters of 
public import. He is possessed of 
marked social qualities, Which, with 
an unexceptional recor | as a business 
man and politician, gives him a con- 
spicuous place among the best. citi- 
zens of the county. 

In November of 1866 Mr. Finley 
was married to Miss Jane, daughter 
of Hon. William J. Young, whose 
biography will be found in the chap- 
ter devoted to Center Township. 
The union has been blessed with six 
children, three boys and three girls, 
all of whom are living but one. 
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BROOKFIELD CHURCH. 


ROOKFIELD was one of the 
original townships of Morgan 
County, organized in 1819. The 
commissioners of Noble County, 
May 1, 1851, altered its boundaries, 
making them as follows: 

“Commencing at the southeast cor- 
ner of section 35 in township number 
7, of range 10; thence north along 
the section line to the northeast cor- 
ner of section 2, in said township and 
range; thence west along said town- 
ship line to the northwest corner 
thereof; thence south along said 
township line to the southwest corner 
thereof ; thence east along said town- 
ship line to the place of beginning—. 
containing thirty sections.” 

When organized in 1819, Brook- 
field was a full township, containing 
thirty-six sections. A row of sections 
on the east are now included in Noble 
Township. 

With the exception of the Dyes 
and a few other families from Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, nearly all the 
pioneers of the township were New 


Frrsr Posrorrick— Famity SKETCHES—- 


England Yankees, chiefly from Mas- 


sachusetts, and a large number from 


Worcester County. Thev were intel- 
ligent, thrifty citizens, friends of 
churches and schools, and were gen- 
erally permanent settlers. Their 
posterity have inherited their char- 
acteristics, and the well-improved 
farms and high moral tone of the 
people generally, shows that the 
inhabitants of the township are 
worthy sons of their worthy sires. 

Probably no township in the county 
has had a more permanent popula- 
tion than Brookfield. The greater 
portion of the farms are still in the 
possession of the descendants of the 
original settlers. 

The earliest route of travel through 
the township was the so-called Fed- 
eral trail, said to have been made by 
a portion of St. Clair’s army, who 
were unable to obtain boats for trans- 
portation to Fort Washington> The 
trail began at Grave Creek, on the 
Ohio River, and running westward 
crossed Dye’s Fork of Meigs Creek, 
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near Renrock, then divided, one 
branch passing through Bristol 


Township, Morgan County, and cross- 
ing the Muskingum River at Gays- 
port. 

The first permanent settlement in 
the township was made in 1806, by 
the sons of Ezekiel Dye. Dye’s 
Fork, of Meigs Creek, takes its name 
from this family, and the “ Dye set- 
tlement” was well known to the 
pioneers of the territory now form- 
ing the counties of Guernsey, Mus- 
kingum, Morgan and Noble. Ezekiel 
Dye, Sr., was a native of New Jersey, 
and a soldier in the Revolutionary 
War. He came to Ohio from Penn- 
sylvania, and in 1804 followed west- 
ward to Chillicothe the path known 
as the old Federal trail, seeking lands 
on which to locate. He was best 
pleased with the Meigs Creek loca- 
tion, and entered several hundred 
acres, situated in the vicinity of Ren- 
rock, upon which he and his sons 
located and passed their lives. They 
were good citizens—honest, industri- 
ous and straightforward men; cour- 
ageous and hardy, well fitted to en- 
dure the hardships of pioneer life. 

Ezekiel Dye, Sr., came in 1807 to 
the lands which he had purchased ; 
but his sons, Thomas, Ezekiel, Vin- 
cent, William, John and Amos, came 
the year before and inaugurated the 
work of improvement. Their nearest 
neighbors were on Duck Creek and 
in the vicinity of Cumberland, and 
on the Muskingum River. The Dyes 
were all young men, and at the time 
of their coming only Thomas was 
married. He and his father located 
on the farm now owned by John L. 


Reed. Thomas’ first wife was Nancy 
Davis. He married again after her 
decease, and was the father of a large 
family. *Benjamin=Dye, born in 1810, 
is still living. He is the son of Thomas 
and Nancy Dye, and is said to have 
been the first white child born in 
Brookfield Township. 

Ezekiel Dye, Jr., settled on the 
east side of the creek on a farm ad- 
joing his brother Thomas’. He 
married Nancy Sprague, lived and 
died here, and reared a large and 
respectable family. William, his 
brother, lived near the others, in 
Muskingum County. John, another 
brother, married Catharine Sears 
and settled on the creek, above the 
farms of Thomas and Ezekiel. Amos 
Dye married Sophia Dye, of Wash- 
ington County, resided here some 
years, then returned to Washing- 
ton County, where he died. Two 
daughters of, Ezekiel Dye, Sr., came 
to this township with the family, 
but returned to the East after a few 
years. The second wife of Ezekiel 
Dye, Sr., was Sarah Paul; she bore 
twelve children, of whom two, Fir- 
man and Elizabeth (Maxwell) of 
Morgan County, are still living. 
Joseph, Lewis, James and #irman 
were the names of the sons. 

Vincent’ Dye, son of Ezekiel, Sr., 
was born in Westmoreland County, 
Pa. He married Anna Waddle, 
whose parents came from Pennsyl- 
vania and located in the vicinity of 
Cumberland early in the present 
century. T’o them were born thirteen 
children— FE. .J., Isabella, Elah, 
James, Elizabeth, Melinda, Cassie, 
Miner, Madison, Wesley, Johnson, 
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Robert and Polly. Of these, E. J., 
Elah, Miner, Isabella, Elizabeth, 
Melinda and Cassie are still living, 
only E. J. Dye in Noble County at 
present. 

E. J. Dye was born in Brookfield 
Township November 19, 1812. In 
1836 he married Mahala Smith 
Three sons and six daughters were 
born of this union. Two of the 
daughters are dead. Johnson L. Dye, 
one of the sons, enlisted in Com- 
pany B, Sixty-second Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, October 22, 1861; re-en- 
listed January 1, 1864. He was in 
the engagements at Winchester, 
Deep Bottom, Chapin Farm, Peters- 
burg, Appomattox, ete. After being 
mustered out at the close of the 
war, and remaining at home a 
year, he went to Kansas and thence 
to Fort Saunders, Dak. The family has 
never heard from him since, and it is 
supposed that he was -killed by the 
Indians. E. J. Dye isa farmer and 
stock-raiser. He is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and has 
served eighteen years as justice of 
the peace. He had all the experi- 
ences incident to life in the back- 
woods, and remembers when the 
whole township was sparsely settled. 
When he was a boy his father used 
to send him into the woods to hunt 
for cows, tying a bell upon him so 
that he might be found in case he 
lost his way. 

When the Dyes came to Brook- 
field they were obliged to go to 
Waterford, on the Muskingum, for 
milling. Salt was very hard to pro- 
cure, and very high. Much of it 
used in the southern Ohio. settle- 


ments was brought across the moun- 
tains on horseback by means of pack 
saddles. ‘Alum salt” was salt 
mixed with red pepper, that it might 
be used more economically. The 
first mill in the neighborhood of 
Renrock was a horse-mill, owned by 
Thomas Dye. There were no early 
water-mills in this part of the town- 
ship. 

Judge William Rannells was born 
in Tygart’s Valley, Va., in 1769. 
When thirteen years of age he went 
to Washington County, Pa., with his 
parents. In 1796 he married Rhoda 
Bush. In 1809 he entered the land 
on which J. V. Rannells now lives 
and in the following year moved his 
family to it. He was one of the very 
earliest settlers of the township, and 
the family had all the varied expe- 
riences of pioneer life. Judge Ran- 
nells was the father of eleven chil- 
dren, ten of whom reached mature 
years. He died in 1856, his wife in 
1864. He was aman 6f more than 
ordinary intelligence and good judg- 
ment. 

J. V. Rannells was born in Brook- 
tield Township, on the old homestead, 
March 2, 1815, and is therefore among 
the oldest residents of the township. 
At the age of twenty-six he married 
Miss Laura Bay, who died in 1845. 
One child was born of this marriage. 
In 1846 he married Miss Rachel 
Falls. Four children were born of 
this union, two now living. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rannells-are members of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian church. 
John Rannells, son of the above, 
enlisted in 1862 in the Ninth Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, and served until 
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February, 1865. 
on ascouting expedition, near Winns- 
boro, S. CO. 

J. F. Rannells was born on the 
homestead in 1849. In 1878 he mar- 
ried Miss Sarah Ailison. They have 
three children. Mr. Rannells and 
wife belong to the Presbyterian 
church. 

Jacob Jordan and his sons, Adam 
and Peter, were among the earliest 
settlers near the township line in the 


vicinity of Iliramsburg. Henry Tam-_ 


ilton, a brother-in-law of Jacob Jor- 


dan, was an early settler in the 


same neighborhood. While this was 
still a part of Guernsey Cotinty, elec- 
tions were held at the house’ of the 
Jordans. 

Jacob Jordan, a Revolutionary 
soldier, came to this township in 
1810 and left it in 1818. 
Peter was born in Greene County, 
Pa., in 1797, came to this county 
when voung, and died in Brookfield 
Township in 1868. Ife married Ra- 
chel Albin, whose father, James 
Albin, was a Revolutionary soldier. 
Mrs. Jordan was born in Virginia in 
1791. She died in 1881. Peter Jor 
dan came to the farm on which John 
Jordan now lives in 1814. The whole 
country was then very wild, and 
bears, wolves and panthers inhabited 
it. Mrs. Jordan brought from Guern- 
sey County a willow sprout which 
she used as a riding Whip, and on 
reaching her home stuek it in the 
ground. It grew into a tree and is 
now about seventy years old, and 
fifteen feet in circumference. Jolin 
Jordan was born in Brookfield Town- 
ship December 23, 1823. In 1845 he 


Ilis son 


Ile was killed while | 
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married Nancy Downey, a native of 
Buffalo Township. They have five 
sons and foursdaughters. Of their 
sons P. D. Jordan isa merchant, 
postmaster, notary and a railroad 
agent; S$. 8. Jordan is a farmer and 
carpenter; W. F. Jordan, telegraph 
operator and railroad agent; G. C. 
Jordan is a farmer in Illinois; J. D. 
Jordan is in the store of his brother, 
P=D.| Jordans’, Fohn Jordan has 
always followed farming. 

Dye’s Fork of Meigs Creek was 
once a favorite hunting-ground for 
the Indians. When Ezekiel Dye, 
Sr., began his clearing, he was vis- 
ited by two Indians. As he saw 
them approaching, he heard them 
muttering in their own language, 
and from their looks and tones he 
concluded they were not at all 
pleased at his intrusion. He feared 
they might attack him and kept a 
firm hold upon the handspike with 
which he was at work until his. vis- 
itors had departed, intending to use 
it over their heads in case of hostile 
demonstrations. 

When the Dyes came to the coun- 
trv, they had to go to Duck Creek, 
dates Fork and Waterford to get 
help to raise their cabin. When the 
first barn was raised, settlers were 
summoned from many miles to assist. 
They came a day in advance of the 
raising, and remained’ three days 
before they had finished their work. 

A few vears after the Dyes came 
James Lyons, who settled on the 
creek two miles from Renrock. Soon 
after he came here all his daughters 
died of consumption, His sons were 
James, Joseph and John. 
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Untilafter the War of 1812 settlers 
came in very slowly. All the early 
arrivals chose farms upon the creeks. 
When Morgah County was organ 
ized in 1819 settlement had so far 
advanced as to make Brookfield one 
of the most populous townships of 
the county. But it was years later 
before all the land in the township 
was taken. up. 

Henry Hamilton, a native of South 
Carolina, was among the earliest set- 
tlers, locating about 1808 on the 
farm now owned by Adam Hamil- 
ton. Ie married Sarah Jordan. Six 
of their chiidren are living. He died 
in 1830. 

Clark E. Green and his brothers, 
Oliver and David, were among the 
early settlers. The former was killed 
by the kick of a horse. Oliver was 
accidentally shot by James Hunter 
while hunting. The charge entered 
his head, killing him instantly. 

David Green was born in Spencer, 
Mass., December 27,.1797, and was 
probably the oldest man living in the 
township. He died May 21, 1887. 
In 1823 he married Augusta Brown, 
in Massachusetts. She died in 1842, 
having borne one child — Edward. 
In 1844 he married Mary Pearson. 
Their children are David J. and 
Mary A. (twins), and Lewis H.- Ed- 
ward and Lewis H. were in the 
service in the late war. Mr. Green 
first came to Ohio about 1820. He 
came through in a two-horse wagon. 
While on the way he had the mis- 
tortune to lose his pocket-book at a 
tavern. He recovered the book, but 
a check on the Marietta bank which 
it contained was gone. He succeeded 


in getting the money on the check by 
notifying the officers of the bank. 
Ne remained in Ohio about a year, 
cutting cord-wood near Duncan’s 
Falls, for salt works upon the river. 
He took his pay in salt, which was 
then worth $1.50 per bushel. After 
his marriage (August 21, 1823,) he 
returned to Ohio and located where 
he now lives. A few years later he 
erected a mill for the manufacture of 
castor oil. The machinery, invented 
by himself, consisted of an inclined 
plane and a beam worked by horse 
power. As the beam was drawn over 
the inclined plane the oil was pressed 
out. There was a great demand for 


it, and Mr. Green traveled about. 


the country with a _ horse and 
wagon, selling it. At one time in 
Newark, Ohio, before breakfast, he 
sold enough oil to pay for forty acres 
of land. He also sold oil by the barrel 
in Zanesville and other places. He 
continued this business about ten 
years. An acre of land would pro- 
duce eight or ten bushels of beans, 
and one bushel would make about a 
gallon and a half of oil. The beans 
were dried in buildings similar to 
tobacco barns. Mr. Green also 
erected one of the early saw-mills of 
the township. Mr. Green has been a 
member of the Baptist church about 
sixty-two years, and for over fifty 
years has been a deacon. He has 
been justice of the peace, and held the 
office of township treasurer twenty 
years. He has been a_ successful 
farmer, and has done mucli to intro- 
duce new and improved breeds of 
stock. He has also made some inven- 
tions which he has patented. He is 
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gifted with true Yankee ingenu- 
ity. 

“David J. Green was born in Brook- 
field Township, December 7, 1845. 
In 1869 he married Mary A. Fair- 
child, who died in 1881. Their chil- 
dren are Charles F., David E., Henry- 
O. and Luella M. In 1883 Mr. Green 
married Miss Mary Wilson. He is 
largely engaged in farming and 
breeding fine stock, cattle, hogs, 
sheep, etc. He has held the office of 
township trustee, is a member of the 
Baptist church, and also of the 
Masons and Odd Fellows. 

Following are the names of the 
owners of lands and houses in 
3rookfield Township (township 8, 
range 10) in 1826, taken from the 


tax duplicate of Morgan County for | 


that year: 

Michael Archer, andrew Ault, 
Joseph Amberry, John Byers, Henry 
Brindley, Giles Briggs, Asa Burlin- 
game, Richard C. Bond’s heirs, James 
Bates, John Barkess (Barkhurst 2), 
Joseph Bell, Horace Blanchard, Linus 
Bacon, William Bates, Joseph Black- 
burn, Samuel Byers, Findley Collins, 
Elijah Collins, Daniel Curtis, Stephen 
Charlot, James Craig, William Camp- 
bell, Vincent Dye, Ezekiel Dye, 
Ezekiel Dye, Jr., Thomas Dye, John 
Dye, John Draper, Charles Downey, 
Thomas Downey, Robert Frakes, 
Henry Frakes, James Guy, Clark E. 
Green, Oliver W. Green’s heirs, 
Presley George, Henry Hamilton, 
James Hunter, Henry Hunter, Silas 
Hurd, Erastus Hoskins, Jacob Jones, 
John Jones, Adam Jordan, Abraham 
Lett, Alexander Love, Robert Lan- 
sing, James Lyon’s heirs, Joseph Lip- 


pitt, Thomas N. Muzzy, William 
McElroy, James McElroy, Henry 
McElroy, James McKee, Thomas 
McCleary, Hugh. Nickerson, John 
Prouty, Russell Prouty, William 
Rannells, James Robinson (of Vir- 
ginia), James Robinson, John Richey, 
Cyril Richardson, William Springer, 
Solomon Schemmerhorn, Nathan 
Smith, Francis Scott, Eleazer Spoon- 
er, John D. Spark, Richard Thorla, 
Daniel Whitmore, Thomas Wharton, 
Andrew Wharton, Christopher West- 
cott, James Watson. Value of real 
estate, $11,142; total tax on real 
estate, $111.42. 

Asa Burlingame was a Yankee, 
and a prominent early settler. He 
held the office of justice of the peace 
and was also a school-teacher. Sev- 
eral of his descendants are living in 
the township. 

Benjamin Brindley was an honest 
and industrious backwoodsman, and 
lived to a ripe old age. Horace 
Blanchard came from Massachusetts 
in 1816, settled in the southwest part 
of the township, and there kept hotel 
several years; Daniel Curtis, also 
from Massachusetts, about the same 


time. He was noted for his musical 
ability. He went west and died 
there. 


One of the first schools was 
taught in the old bean house, without 
floor, on Linus Bacon’s farm. The 
early teachers there were Thomas 
N. Muzzy, Nancy Harkness, James 
Warren, Israel Jordan, McAllister, 
and John M. Foster. 

Jotham Sprague, from Massachu- 
setts, located near Hiramsburg and 
died there. He was a lawyer, or 
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pettifogger, but had little legal busi- 
“ness. 

Thomas N. Muzzy was an influ- 
ential man among the pioneers, and 
through his efforts several New Eng- 
landers were induced to try their 
fortunes in the Ohio country. The 
New Englanders, accustomed to hills, 
were not so averse to locating upon 
them as were the Pennsylvanians 
and Virginians, who sought to obtain 
bottom lands. 

Alexander Love married a daugh- 
ter of Judge Rannells, and lived on 
an adjoining farm. He was a fine 
man. His widow is living in Cum- 
berland at an advanced age. 

William and James McElroy Jo- 
cated in the central part of the town- 
ship. They were shoemakers, and 
plied their trade at their homes. 

James Robinson came from Vir- 
ginia and located on a farm adjoin- 
ing Horace Blanchard’s. John Richey 
came from Wheeling. He was a 
prominent citizen, and served several 
years as a justice of the peace. 

Jacob Jones was the successor of 
William Bates, the pioneer settler on 
Bates’ Branch. He had a brother 
John, who settled near Hiramsburg. 
Jones died here and his large family 
went to Indiana. 

Abraham Lett and James Dye 
were colored men who had formerly 
been slaves. Set free by their mas- 
ters, they entered land adjoining the 
Muskingum County line, and ended 
their days there. 

Henry Hunter located near the 
center of the township about 1812, 
and near him his sons, James and 

‘Henry. Silas Hurd, from Massa- 


chusetts, located on a farm adjoin- 
ing Hunter’s. He married a sister 
of Captain Hill, of Zanesville. The 
family were noted for their musical 
ability, and for their interest in edu- 
cation. Several of them were suc- 
cessful teachers. 

The earliest school attended by 
the people of the southwest part of 
the township was within the present 
limits of Morgan County. Among 
the early teachers there were Ross, 
Jordan, and David Green. 

December 4, 1810, a petition was 
presented to the commissioners of 
Guernsey County, asking for a road, 
to commence at Cambridge, to in- 
tersect the State road to Marietta. 
The petition was granted, and view- 
ers appointed to meet at the house 
of William Rannells the second 
Monday of January, 1811. Robert 
Latta and William Rannells gave 
bond for the cost that might arise 
from viewing said road. 

The township had twenty or more 
male inhabitants above twenty-one 
years of age in 1817. The law re- 
quired that number before trustees 
could be elected for the school sec- 
tion. August 4, 1817, on petition of 
Abraham Jordan and others, an elec- 
tion was ordered for that purpose, to 
be held at the house of Jacob Jor- 
dan, August 25. All the early elec- 
tions were held at the same place, 
the first being hell June 28, 1810, 
for the purpose of choosing justices 
and other township officers for Buf- 
falo Township, Guernsey County, in 
which Brookfield was.then included. 

In the eastern part of the town- 
ship schools were taught for several 
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years in old buildings and deserted 
cabins. The first school-house where 
the pupils from this part of ‘the 
township attended was built at 
Iliramsbure. Asa Burlingame, Nancy 
Ilarkness and Moses Hardy were 
early teachers. The last was one 
of the best teachers in this part of 
the country. He was a New Eng- 
lander. 

The Downeys, a numerous family, 
were among the early settlers. Mer- 
riman Downey is among the old resi- 
dents of the township. 

The early manufacturers of the 
township were not extensive. Ilenry 
Hamilton had a saw mill which ran 
a few years. [ussell Prouty con- 
structed a saw-mill which was a 
curious specimen of Yankee inge- 
nuity As the stream on which he 
desired to locate it was too small to 
furnish sufficient water power, he 
built an aqueduct, bringing water 
from another stream, and thus in- 
creased the of water. 
“Tlumph! Might as well try to 
earry the water in your hat,” was 
the sarcastic comment of one of his 
neighbors, a man named Bartlett, 
when he saw what Prouty was try- 
ing to do. Prouty, however, had his 
own ideas and lis own way of doing 
things, and nothing short of a total 
failure would convinee him that he 
Was wrong. Tie first started a store, 
then built a saw-mill, and after the 
failure of these engaged in the manu- 
facture of castor oil. 

Henry Hamilton was the proprie- 
tor of one of the early horse inills. 
Tt was run by two horses, and they 
went “round and round,” = An old 


volume 


resident says a mouse could eat the 
neal about as fast as it came from 
the mill. 

A woodlen-mill was put in operation 
near Renrock about 1844. A man 
named Bigger was the proprietor. 
He soldout to Mr. Bush. The old 
mill is no longer in operation. 

Joseph Bush began operations at 
the Renrock woolen factory in 1853. 
Ile carded, spun and made cloth for 
the whole surrounding country. He 
carried: on the business for fifteen 
years or more, then turned it over to 
his son, W. H. Bush, who ran the 
factory for three years, selling off 
his machinery on account of scarcity 
of water to run it. W. H. Bush 
afterward was engaged in the same 
business at McConnelsville and at 
severly, and is now one of the pro- 
prietors of the Caldwell woolen-mill. 

The first store at Renrock was 
started about 1845, by a Mr. Bozman 
from Morgan County. The. post- 
office was established some years 
later. The place now contains two 
stores, a blacksmith shop and the 
postofiice. 

From published reminiscences by 
Dr. Charles Draper, of Cumberland, 
a native of Brookfield Township, we 
gather the following items relative 
to settlers on the Bates branch of 
Buffalo Fork of Will’s Creek. 

The earliest settlement in the 
vicinity was made within the present 
linits of Guernsey County. A man 
named May entered eighty acres in 
1806, on the present Covert farm 
near Cumberland. Ue was followed 
by Esquire Lattey, Thomas Bay and 
others. The latter located where 
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Cumberland now is in 1812. Thom- 
as N. Muzzy, of Massachusetts, 
arrived June 28, 1814, and on the 
4th of July entered land adjoining 
the Bays in this township. He not 
only began improving his land at 
once, but speedily erected and put in 
operation a grist-milland a saw-mill, 
which was the first in the neighbor- 
hood. Tle taught the first school. 
organized the first Sunday school, 
and laid the foundation for the first 
church and the first temperance soci- 
ety in the valley. He was an 1812 
Ife named Spencer Town- 
ship, Guernsey County, after Spen- 
cer, Mass., where he was.born. IIe 
died at the age of ninety-four. 
William Rennells was one of the 
first associate judges of Morgan 
County, and in the absence of the 
presiding judge acted as president 
judge at the first term of court held 
at McConnelsville in 1819. I[fecame 
from. Pennsylvania, and settled on 
land now owned by his son Joseph. 
Ile was aman of enterprise, intelli- 
gence and good judginent. IIe was 
an active member of the first church, 


soldier. 


andanexemplary citizen. Ie erected 
the first fraine barn in Brookfield 
Township, and at an early date built 
a brick louse. 

Dr. Ziba Lindley, a son-in-law of 
Judge Rannells, located where Jobn- 
son Allison now lives. Ue was the 
first physician in the township, and 
anong the first in the present 
county, and is believed to have been 
skillful and successful. Ile removed 
to the West many years since, and 
died at an advanced age. 

Colonel Linus Bacon, froin Massa- 


chusetts, located in 1819 on lands 
now owned by his son David. He 
was noted as a musician and a 
scholar. He taught several winter 
schools. Ile died in 1864. 

William Bates, after whom the 
Bates branch is named, is believed to 
have been the first settler on the creek, 
preceding Muzzy, Rannells and oth- 
ers by a few years. He came from 
Pennsylvania and was a true woods- 
man. Ie was especially noted as a 
bear hunter and is believed to have 
killed more bears than any other 
pioneer of the neighborhood. He 
Was rough in manner and not popu- 
Clanning 
to be the oldest settler on the creek 
he sought to run the affairs of the 
neighborhood. [is mark upon hogs 
was to cut off both ears close to the 
head. He sold out to Elijah Collins 
in 1829. 

Andrew. Wharton, from Wheeling, 
W. Va., settled in the valley in 1816. 
[Je was a prominent man and was the 
first justice of the peace in Brook- 
field Township, holding the office 
from 1819 to 1822. Ile was also the 
first merchant and the first post- 
master. In 1820-8 he was one of 
thecommissioners of Morgan County. 
Ile lived on the Ilarrah farm, now 
owned by Willian Stranathan. Le 
died about 1835. 

Russell Prouty came in the spring 
of 1816, settling on lands now owned 
by the widow Prouty. Ife was from 
Spencer, Mass. A peculiar industry 
was started by him—a inill for the 
Ile in- 
duced his neighbors to raise beans 
for him, and the business became so 


Jar anong his neighbors. 


manufacture of castor oil. 
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extensive that several hundred acres | 
The in- | 


were planted annually. 
dustry was profitable not only to 
Mr. Prouty, but also to those from 
whom he purchased the raw material. 
In 1844 he engaged quite largely in 
bee-culture. In 1853, on account of 
ill health, he revisited Massachusetts, 
where he died soon after his arrival. 

In 1817 John Draper (father of 
Dr. Draper, of Cumberland) settled 
on a farm adjoining Prouty. He 
made the journey from Massachu- 
setts in a one-horse wagon and was 
twenty-nine days on the way. Ie 
purchased a tract upon which a cabin 
and a small improvement bad pre- 
viously been made by Rey. James 
Moore, a Presbyterian clergyman, 
and the first minister of the valley. 
In 1821 Mr. Draper erected a frame 
barn and in 1831 a brick house, both 
of which are still standing. In 1834 
he brought the first Durham cattle 
to the township. Ile named Brook- 
field Pownship after Brookfield, Mass., 
where he formerly lived.” Ile died 
in IS77 at the age of eighty-nine 
years. 

James Watson came from Massa- 
chusetts and settled in 1817 just. be- 
low where the Baptist church now 
stands. Ile returned to the East 
alter a brief residence. 

John and James Ginn, Irishmen, 
came to the present Eakin farm early. 
They were weayers by trade. They 
moved west several years since. 

The editor is indebted to Mr. O. 
L. Hunter for the following items of 
history relative to lis school district: 

The present Walter Downey farm 
was entered by Henry Brindley, 


who came from Virginia in L815. 
After obtaining a title to the land 
he turned it over to his son Benja- 
min, who cleared and improved it. 
The latter was a peculiar man, and 
spent much of his time in hunting, 
in which he was quite successful. 
He died quite early and John Brind- 
ley took possession of the estate. 
The John Hamilton farm was 
entered by John Parkhurst. It was 
cleared and farmed for many years 
by Henry Teener, whose son Henry 
now lives in Caldwell. John Iam- 
ilton’s father was a noted hunter. 
The farm of William Jordan was 


first occupied by him, but he did not. 


enter the land. A man named Dil- 
Jey, knowing that Jordan was mak- 
ing arrangements to secure it, went 
to the land office in 1832 and entered 
it. Jordan obtained the deed by 
selling a horse to Dilley. This was 
the last land entered in the district, 
and perhaps the last in the county. 

The farm owned by Newton Alli- 
son was entered by Adam Jordan, 
who came from Greene County, in 
Pennsylvania. He lived upon the 
place until his death. after which the 
farm was sold to William Strana- 
than, and by him to Joseph Covert. 
On this farm was erected the first 
school-house in the district. The 
school was taught by John Hunter, 
brother of Samuel Ilunter. The 
windows were made of greased 
paper, and the door of clapboards. 
One end of the room was all taken 
up by a huge fireplace. That part 
of the farm lying north of the road 
was entered by Robert Lansing, from 
Vermont. 
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The farm now owned by the 
widow Green was entered by Cyril 
Richardson, from Spencer, Mass. 
Here Clark Green lived and erected 
the earliest tannery in this part of 
the county. The farm now owned 
by Mrs. Glass was also entered by 
Richardson, and sold to Oliver 
Green. Thomas Connor, Dr. Stone, 
Esguire Worley, George Dickerson 
and Moses Glass afterwards owned 
the farm successively. 

Eleazer Spooner entered land in 
1816. (See notice elsewhere.) Mr. 
Spooner was. a good citizen, and 
always took an active interest in 
public schools, churches and Sabbath 
schools. 

The farm now conducted by Mr. 
Trott was entered by Thomas N. 
Muzzy in 1816. The farm known as 
the Thomas N. Muzzy farm was 
entered by him in 1814, and was the 
first land entered in the district. 
Mr. Muzzy came through from Massa- 
chusetts with a team, and after 
reaching Cambridge was obliged to 
cut aroad the rest of the way, his 
wife driving the team. Ilis son 
Edwin bought the farm, sold it to 
Samuel Hathaway, and he to H. C. 
Hunter. 

The farm of Jacob Archer was 
entered by James Marshall, from 
Pennsylvania. The farms of J. S. 
Morgan and HH. C. Hunter were 
entered by Clark Green, from Massa- 
chusetts. 7 

The Taylor farm was entered by 
James McElroy in 1815. Te sold to 
his son William and from him it 
was purchased by John Taylor, the 
present owner, 


The James Hunter farm was en- 
tered by a man named Clark, who 
soon sold to Jonas Beemis. Beemis 
sold to James Hunter and his heirs 
sold to the present owner. Henry 
Hunter came from Pennsylvania and 
entered a tract of land in 1814. He 
was one of the first ruling elders of 
the Buffalo Presbyterian church at 
Cumberland. When the Hunters 
came, the nearest postoffice was at 
Chandlersville. After the death of 
Henry Hunter the farm was sold to 
Sainuel Hunter. He operated the 
first threshing machine in this sec- 
tion, and people came for miles to see 
the wonderful machine. Mr. Ilunter 
is still living on the farm and has 
lived in Muskingum, Morgan and 
Noble Counties without once moving 


_ from the place. 


Judge Francis Scott was one of 
the prominent early settlers. In 
early years he was one of the three 
associate judges of Morgan County. 
He was born in County Donegal, 
Ireland, in 1781, and came to Penn- 


svlvania with his parents when 
young. He migrated west to 


Brooke County, W. Va, and was 
there married in 1809 to Miss Mary 
Meek. He came to Ohio about 1810 
and located in Jefferson County, but 
returnel to West Virginia after a 
brief residence, and thence went to 
Washington County, Pa. In i818 
he removed to Brookfield Township, 
where he lived the remainder of his 
life. He was the father of six sons 
and two daughters. 

Judge Scott was accustomed to 
market his oats in Cambridge at 125 
cents per bushel, carrying them 
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thither on a pack-saddle. He was 
remote from neighbors and all the 
surroundings were of the wildest 
character. He kept a few calves 
which he was obliged to fasten in a 
pen at night to keep them from the 
wolves. Often he went out to drive 
the wolves away. and was scarcely 
back to the house before they would 
return again. 

John W. Scott was born on the 
farm where he now resides, Novem- 
ber 11, 1822. and has alwavs lived in 
the township. We is one of the 
prominent and progressive farmers 
of the township. He is a member 
of the Methodist Protestant Church 
and has held the office of township 
trustee ; also, township treasurer. 
Ile was married in 1849 to Miriam 
Thompson, and is the father. of six 
sons, all living but one. Mr. Seott 
was formerly a Whig and is now a 
tepublican. 

Sylvester Scott, son of Judge 
Francis Scott, was born March 29, 
1825, on the farm where he now 
lives. He has followed farming as 
his principal occupation. In 1848 he 
married Susannah Thompson, a na- 
tive of Guernsey County. Three 
children have been born to them, of 
whom two are living, a daughter 
and a son. The oldest daughter 
married Edward Bartlett, and died 
in 1876. The second daughter mar- 


ried John Beckett, and lives at 
home. The son lives on a part of 
the old homestead. The family 


belong to the Methodist Protestant. | 


church. Mr. Scott was formerly a 
Whig, and is now a Republican. 
Finley Collins, an early settler, 


after coming to Ohio, first worked 
at the salt works near Chandlers- 
ville. A few years later came his 
father, Elisha Collins, and his twin 
brothers, Elijah and Elisha. They 
also had a half-brother named John. 
Finley Collins made a great deal of 


maple sugar in early times, which he 


marketed at a good price. In 1810 
Finley Collins married Margaret 


Shull. Their children were Sarah, 
John C., Mary, Hannah, Michael, 
Maria, Ira, Jacob, Silas, William and 
Margaret. Sarah (Smith), Maria 
(McClelland), Ira, William and Mar- 
garet (Dunnick) are living. At one 
time Mr. Collins was in the service 
of the government against the 
Indians. 

John C. Collins was born Septem- 
ber 4, 1813, on the farm now owned 
by William Collins. In 1848 he mar- 
ried Sarah H. McLees, a native of 
Muskingum County. They have 
had eight children. Margaret J. 
(McCleary), Hannah, Loudema 
(Trimble), Sarah E. (Miller) and 
Charles S. are living; Amanda A., 
Mary C. (Taylor) and John Frank- 
lin, dead. Mr. Collins died in 1883. 
Ile was a Universalist in religion, 
and was well posted on all current 
affairs. Ile was one of the early 
abolitionists of this region. Tour of 
the daughters have been teachers. 

George Ayers, a native of one of 
the Southern States, was born about 
IS11. Ile came to Guernsey County 
with his parents, and there married 


Nancy Brannon, who bore seven 


children, six of whom are living. 


Ile died in 1883, and his wife in 
1870. David Ayers, son of George, 
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was born in Noble Township in 
1844. In 1869 he married Miss 
Alwild Willey. Their children are 
Luella and Willie. Mr. Avers served 
in the late war in the One Hundred 
and Sixty-first and One Hundred 
and Ninety-fourth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry. Ile is a successful farmer, 
and a member of the Methodist 
Protestant church. He-has served 
as justice of the peace. 

James Eakin was born near Get- 
tysburg, Pa., in 1807, and came to 
Harrison County, Ohio, in 1816. In 
1830 he married Miss Elizabeth B. 
Foster, and in 1836 settled on his 
present farm. He has, held the 
office of county commissioner six 
years, and was justice of the peace 
nine years. He has been a member 
of the Presbyterian church fifty-six 
years. 

John Moore, the first justice of 
the peace in this township after the 
organization of Noble County, en- 
tered upon the duties of his office 
November 18, 1851. 

Isaac M. Combs, a prominent 
farmer, was born in 1839 on the 
farm now owned by John M. Combs. 
In 1861 he married Agnes B. Squier. 
Children: Frank D., Odell 8., John 
E., Estella F., Albert, Charles $., 
Cora M. and Fred. Mrs. Coinbs 
died in 1884. She was born in Penn- 
sylvania and in early life came to 
Guernsey County with her parents. 
Mr. Combs deals largely in stock and 
is prominently identified with the in- 
terests of the township. Ile is an 
active Republican. 

Samuel Jewett was an early settler 
in the western part of the township. 


He was a Yankee and removed to 
lowa after residing here some years. 
Jesse George was a revolutionary 
soldier who settled and died in the 
southern part of the township. 
Presley George located near Thorla. 
He came from Massachusetts and 
married Mary, daughter of. Hugh 


Nickerson. Ile emigrated to Iowa 
in 1840. Ilis son Melvin, then two 


years of age, is now a Congressman. 
from that State. 

Richard Thorla, one of the pion- 
eers of the township, was born in 
Newburyport, Mass., October 13, 
1791. “When he was a child his 
parents removed to New II:mpshire, 
where he lived until 1815. In that 
year in company with William Me- 
Allister and family he came to Mari- 
etta. In 1817 he married Camilla 
McAllister and settled on the Ohio 
River, about a mile above the mouth 
of Duck Creek. In 1818, with two 
of the McAllisters — William and his 
son James — he visited Illinois, going 
down the Ohio and up the Mississippi 
in a pirogue as far as the mouth of 
the Kaskaskia. They were not 
pleased with the country or the 
climate and started for home, cross- 
ing the Wabash at Vincennes and 
making their way toward North 
Bend. Before they reached the 
Ohio William McAllister died and 
was buried by his son and son in-law 
in Hartford, Ohio County, Ind. The 
younger McAllister and Thorla even- 
tually reached hoine, though suffer- 
ing greatly from disease caused by 
the malarious climate to which they 
had exposed themselves. In 1819 
Thorla entered a quarter section of 
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land on Dye’s Fork, in Brookfield, 
and in 1823 removed to it with his 
wife and family of two children. 
He died in 1859 at the age of sixty- 
eight; his widow died in 1878, aged 
eighty six. Their children were 
Elvira, who married Seth Andrews, 
and was the mother of Prof. Martin 
R. Andrews, of Marietta; Caroline, 
who married John Jamison; Mary, 
wife of Simon Nickerson, now living 
in Oregon; F. W., who lives on the 
home place; A. H., who married 
Martha Stevens; he enlisted in No- 
vember, 1861, in Company I, Sixty- 
second Ohio Volunteer Infantry and 
served three years. A. H. Thorla 
occupies a part of the homestead 
farm. His children living are Mag- 
gie, Minnie and Richard V. 

¥. W. Thorla, a farmer and distill- 
er, was born May 22, 1832, in Brook- 


field Township. He married Sarah. 


A. Stevens and is the father of Silas, 
kllsworth, Florence, Linda, George 
McAllister and Milo. 

Thomas Thorla, the grandfather 
of F. W. and A. H. Thorla, was born 
in New England in 1748. He served 
asa soldier throughout the Revolu- 
tionary War. Three of his sons hay- 
ing come to Ohio, he followed them, 
arriving in Marietta with his aged 
wife about 1828. He lived at Olive 
some years and died in December, 
1835. 

John Murphy, son of Daniel Mur- 
phy, a native of Ireland and riow a 
resident of Buffalo Township, was 
born in Buffalo Township in 1848. 
In 1869 he married Lena Gregg and 
in 1872 settled in Brookfield. Mr. 
Murphy is the father of three chil- 


dren, one of whom is living. He is 
a farmer and a member of the Pres- 
byterian church. . 

George W. Gander was born in 
Muskingum County, January 6, 1836. 
His father, David Gander, a native 
of Virginia, came to that county 
quite early and died there in 1872. 
In 1857 G. W. Gander married Miss 
Cindrella Hicks, who was born in 
Guernsey County. They have six 
daughters and two sons. Mr. Gan- 
der located on his present farm in 
1862. He isa successful farmer and 
stock-dealer. In 1864 he enlisted in 
Company H, One Hundred and 
Sixty-first Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and served until honorably  dis- 
charged. He is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

Benjamin ©. Lukens was born in 
Maryland in 1812. His father and 
grandfather lived in Harford County 
in that State. In 1833 he married 
Miss Louisa W. Smith, of his native — 
State, and about six years later came 
to Brookfield Township, settling on 
an unimproved farm. He is the 


' father of five children, four living— 


B. 8., Cumberland, Ohio; John C. 
Kansas; Joseph F. (a graduate of 
Ohio University, Athens, 1866), 
superintendent of schools, Lebanon, 


Ohio; Lizzie H. (Arrick), Reinersville, 


Ohio. Joseph F. was in the late war, 
served under General Thomas and 
was taken prisoner at Harper’s 
Ferry. Mr. Lukens is a Republican 
and a member of the Methodist 
Protestant church. He was living 
at Baltimore at the time the first 
railroad was put in operation be- 
tween that place and Ellicott’s mills. 
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The cars were drawn by one horse, 
upon wooden rails. 

John B. Dye, son of Thomas Dye, 
was born in- Brookfield Township, 
March 20, 1832. In 1862 he mar- 
ried Margaret Elder. They have 
one child—Elmer N. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dye are members of the Methodist 
Protestant church. In politics he is 
a Democrat. 

David Elder and wife (nee Eliza- 
beth Neil) came to the present Elder 
farm about 1840. His children were 
Mary A., Julia and Margaret, born 
in Pennsylvania, and David, Vance 
N. and Eliza A., born in Ohio. Julia 
and Mary are dead. Mr. Elder died 
in 1873 and his wife in 1881. They 
were members of the Presbyterian 
church. Mr. Elder held the offices 
of township trustee, township clerk 
and justice of the peace. 

Jason Tilden was born near Bel- 
fast, Me., in 1805. His parents 
settled in Muskingum County, Ohio, 
in 1817. Jason was brought up in 
the family of John Draper, an early 
settler and prosperous farmer in 
Brookfield. In 1830 he married 
Jane Richey, a native of Virginia. 
30th he and his wife died in 1883. 
They had eleven children, five of 
whom are living, 

The first ail route between Mc- 


Connelsville and Cambridge was 
established in 1827 or 1828. Jason 


Tilden was the first mail-carrier. A 
man named Johnson was the con- 
tractor. There were then but five 
offices between McConnelsville and 
Cambridge. One of them (at Whar- 
ton’s) was in Brookfield Township. 
The mail was carried once each week. 
28 


Eleazer Spooner was born in Oak- 
ham, Worcester County, Mass., June 
28,1794. A number of the early 
settlers of Brookfield were from the 
same county. In company with 
Clark E. Green, William Watson and 
Cyril Richardson, he came to Brook- 
field Township in 1816. He wasa 
shoemaker, and brought the tools of 
his trade with him. He worked at 
farming in summer and at his trade 
in winter. He entered 160 acres on 
section 3, and in 1818 erected a 
cabin. In the following year he 
married Isabella Beach, who is 
still living at the age of eighty-six. 
They had one son and ten daughters ; 
five of the daughters are yet living. 


“Mr. Spooner sold a part of his farm 


quite early, taking his pay in install- 
ments, some of which were as low 
as twenty-five cents. He died April 
19, 1884. He served as township 
trustee nineteen years. 

James Bartlett and his wife, 
whose maiden name was Nancy 
Knowlton, removed from Massa- 
chusetts to Upsher County, W. Va., 
about 1810. After twenty years’ 
residence there he removed to 
Brookfield Township. He died 
January 11, 1868, in Spencer Town- 
ship, Guernsey County. His widow 
died in 1876. They had ten chil- 
dren, most of whom were born in 


Virginia. Seven daughters are yet 
living. Henry D. Bartlett, born in 


West Virginia, came to Brookfield 
in 1830. In 1840 he married Sarah 
Throckmorton. He reared a family 
of ten children, eight of whom are 
living. In 1874 he removed to 
Washington County, where he died 
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March 23, 1886. James Bartlett 
was born in 1850 on the farm where 
he now lives. He has held the 
offices of township trustee and jus- 
tice of the peace. In 1872 he mar- 
ried Celinda Burlingame. They have 
six children—Sarah Alice, Fran- 
cis, Florence, Harriet, Susan and 
Edward Henry. 

John Allison was born in Wash- 
ington, Pa., in 1810. In 1840 he 
removed to Cumberland, Ohio, and 
thence to the farm in Brookfield 
Township, where he died. In 1852 
he married Nancy Johnson, who 
died. in 1857, having born three chil- 
dren, two of whom are living. In 
182 he married Mrs. Rebecca Hat- 
ton (nee Bartlett) He was a 
member of the Presbyterian church. 
He died in 1880. His sons, J. J. and 
J. F. Allison, are prominent farmers, 
and members of the Presbyterian 
church. J. J. Allison was born in 
Spencer Township, Guernsey Coun- 
ty, in 1853. In 1886 he married 
Miss Mary Green. J. F-. Allison was 
born in Spencer Township in 1855. 

Henry Hunter, a native of Ireland, 
was an early settler on the farm now 
owned by Miles B. Hunter. Five of 
his children are yet living: Samuel, 
Nancy, Margaret, William and Eben- 
ezer. The family came to the town- 
ship about 1814. Samuel Hunter 
was born in Butler County, Pa., in 
1806, and has resided in the township 
since the family located here. He 
married Eliza Chapman and is the 
father of eight children, seven of 
whom are living. 

Rev. Joseph Thrap, well known to 
old residents, was born in Baltimore 


-rant for 160 acres. 


County, Md., October 16, 1776, and 
died in Muskingum County, Ohio, 
May 12,1866. He joined the Method- 
ist Episcopal chureh early in life. In 
1792 his parents removed to the vicin- 
ity of Morgantown, W. Va. In.1796 
Joseph responded to a call for volun- 
teers to protect the frontier settle- 
ments against the Indians, and served 
for six months under Captain Dent. 
For this service he received a land war- 
In 1803 he mar- 
ried Jemima Van Camp, who died in 
1867, in the eighty-fifth year of her 
age. In 1804 he came to Ohio, 
following an old Indian trail up the 
Captina, across Will’s Creek and on to 
the Muskingum. He settled where 
Nashport now is and raised a crop of 
corn. The following September he 
brought his wife from Virginia and 
in 1805 removed to Licking County. 
In 1810 he settled in the southwest 
part of Muskingum County, where he 
continued to reside until his decease. 
For nearly sixty years he preached 
the Gospel without any fixed remu- 
neration. He was the father of twelve 
children, eleven of whom reached 
mature years, and eight are still living. 
Two are ministers of the Methodist. 
Protestant church—Rev. Joel Thrap, 
of Adrian, Mich., and Rey. Israel 
Thrap, of Coshocton County. Rev. 
Joseph Thrap was licensed before 
leaving Virginia. In 1805 he helped 
organize a Methodist church in Lick- 
ing County and in April, 1806, the 
first quarterly meeting in that vicin- 
ity was held at his cabin. On the 
organization of the Methodist Prot- 
estant church he attached himselt 
to it and adhered to it through life. 
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John A. Thrap was born in 
Muskingum Township, Muskingum 
County, January 17,1818. In 1842 


he married Catharine, daughter of » 


Judge Francis Scott, of Brookfield, 
and settled in this township in the 
following year. He is a prosperous 
farmer and a worthy citizen, a Re- 
publican and a member of the Meth- 
odist Protestant church. He is the 
father of two children, only one of 
whom is now living. 

John Taylor, a native of Ireland, 
first located at Philadelphia, then 
moved to Holmesburg, Pa., where he 
lived four years in a house belonging 
to James Buchanan, afterward Pres- 
ident. He settled in Brookfield 
Township in 1838 and died here in 
1862. 

The first school-house in the town- 
ship was a log cabin on section 4. 
Among the early teachers of the 
township were Erastus Hoskins, 
Mary Brown, Josiah Burlingame 
and Asa Burlingame. 


RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


Brookfield Baptist Church.—This 
church was organized February 8, 
1825, at the residence of Ezekiel 
Dye, Sr., Rev. James McAboy and 
Rev. William Reese, officiating min- 
isters. The original members were 
William Smith, Catharine Smith, 
Fanny Tilden, Sarah Dye, Harriet 
Swank and Charity Bond. During 
the first year the following persons 
joined: Ezekiel Dye, Sr., Augusta 
Green, Ruth French, John Braugh- 
ton, Elizabeth Bates, John Dille, 
Horace Blanchard, Clarissa Blanch- 
ard, Lenna Dalman, Rebecca Tal- 


bert, Hannah Kirkpatrick, Mary 
Downey, Mary George, Michael 
Archer, Jacob Paul, Elizabeth Paul, 
David Green, Mary Ann Wharton, 
Lydia M. Moler, Caspar Moler, Eliz- 
abeth Moler, Jacob French, James 
L. Delong, Agnes Delong, Peggy 
Downey, Lucy Richardson, Mary 
Bond, Joseph Taylor and Prestley 
George. William Smith was chosen 
the first deacon in August, 1825, and 
James L. Delong church clerk. 
James L. Delong was clerk until 
1856, and was succeeded by Edward 
F. Green until 1861, when David 
Delong was chosen clerk. The lat- 
ter holds the office at present. In 
May, 1826, Joseph Taylor was the 
first delegate to the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, which met in Zanesville. 
A meeting-house about thirty feet 
square, of hewed poplar logs, was 
built on the site of the present house 
in the spring of 1826. The first 
annual meeting of the Meigs’ Creek 
Association was held May 26 and 27, 
1826, in this building, when it was 
only partly completed. The floor was 
not laid, and the sleepers served as 
seats. This association afterward 
met with the Brookfield church at 
the following times: August, 1831; 
August, 1838; August, 1847, and 
August, 1865. In 1871 the church 
was dismissed from the Marietta 
(formerly the Meigs’ Creek) Associa- 
tion, and August 28, 1872, united 
with the Zanesville Association. 
The latter association met with 
Brookfield church in August, -1877 
and 1886. 

Brookfield church is the parent of 
a number of other churches. In 
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1839 a new Baptist congregation 
was organized on Dye’s Fork of 
Meigs’ Creek, three miles from the 
old church. This organization was 
short-lived, and many of its mem- 
bers returned to the parent church. 
In 1852 a branch was formed at 
Hiramsburg, and a meeting-house 
built there, which has since become 
the property of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian church. About the 
same time another branch was 
formed in Meigs Township, Mus- 
kingum County. In 1865 twenty- 
four members withdrew to form an 
independent Baptist church at Cum- 
berland, Guernsey County. The 
pastors at Brookfield have been as 
follows: 
—82; William Sedgwick, 1834-7; 
Robert H. Sedgwick, 1837-8; B. 
Y. Siegfried, 1838-40; Eber Crane, 
1840-3; Henry Ward, 1843-9; Ben- 
jamin Thomas, 1850-3; Edward 
Jones, 1853-7; John W. Warwick, 
1858; A. J. Buel, 1859-62; Simeon 
Siegfried, 1862-4; G. W. Church- 
ill, 1865-8; Henry Ward, 1868-71; 


S. G. Barber, 1872-3;. T. M. Erwin, | 


1873-80. The present pastor, Rev. 
E. W. Dannels, began his labors 
April 1, 1882. 

The following persons have been 
licensed by this church to preach 
the Gospel: Warren Knowlton, 1838; 
Alexander McElroy, 1852; Christo- 
pher Lippitt, Thomas Downey, 1862. 
The following ministers have been 
ordained by this church: B. Y. 
Siegfried, March, 1838; Warren 
Knowlton, June 20, 1839. The fol- 
lowing have served as deacons: 
William Smith, Prestley George, 


Rev. Wilham Reese, 1825. 


Welcome Ballou, David Green, John 
Smith, Thomas Moore, Edward F. 
Green, Josiah, R. Knowlton, Harri- 
son R. Dye and David Delong. 

From the organization to the 
present time the church has had 460 
members. The present membership 
is eighty-five. David Green, Sr., 
eighty-nine years old, is the only 
person still living and holding a 
membership since the first year of 
the existence of the church. 

The present church building was 
begun in the spring of 1846, and the 
society took possession of it late in 
the fall of 1847. 


BIOGRAPHIC. 


JOHN GRAY. 


One of the most remarkable char- 
acters that ever lived in Noble 
County was John Gray, of Brook- 
field Township. Although he was 
an early settler in the county, it is 
not to his name as that of a pioneer 
that most interest attaches. Far more 
important are the facts that made 
him celebrated, causing his name to 
be the theme of talented writers both 
of poetry and prose, and giving un- 
dying lustre to his simple, common- 
place life. He was the last surviving 
soldier of the American army in the 
Revolutionary War. 

John Gray* was born near Mount 
Vernon, Va., January 6, 1764, and 
spent his boyhood in that vicinity. 
His parents were poor and he was 
brought up to a life of toil and hard- 
ship. The same poverty was his con- 


*¥or the facts contained in this sketch we are 
indebted to a pamphlet written and published by 
Hon. James M. Dalzell. 
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dition throughout his long life. The 
first day that he ever worked out he 
was employed by George Washing- 
ton at Mount Vernon. He seems to 
have been a favorite with the Father 
of his Country, who frequently shook 
hands with him and addressed to 
him encouraging words. He was 
the oldest of a family of eight chil- 
dren, and on his father joining the 
patriot army in 1777 he became the 
chief support of the family. Fre- 
quently the Grays were obliged to 
depend upon rabbits caught by John 
and his brother as their only meat. 
At one time John worked a week at 
ploughing for two bushels and a half 
of corn. His father fell at the battle 
of White Plains, and in 1781, John, 
at the age of eighteen years, volun- 
teered and served until the close of 
the war, being present at the surren- 
der of Cornwallis. He was in a 
skirmish at Williamsburg, and was 
one of 150 men sent on the dan- 
gerous but successful expedition 
of Major Ramsay. After the war 
he returned to the vicinity of 
Mount Vernon and resumed work 
as a day laborer. At the age of 
twenty he married Nancy Dovell 
and moved to Morgantown, Va. Ie 
was a western pioneer and lived at 
Dilley’s Bottom and Fish Creek dur- 
ing the days of border warfare with 
the Indians. He came to Ohio while 
it was yet a territory. The year 
1829 he settled in Noble County, 
where he passed the remainder of 
his days. He married his second 
wife, Nancy Ragan, at the Flats of 
Grave Creek. He again married in 
Ohio, but survived his wife and all 


his children except one. He spent 
the last years of his life at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Nancy McEI- 
roy, and died on the 29th of March, 
1868, being in the one hundred and 
fifth year of his age. The records 
of the pension office at Washington 
prove that he was the last surviving 
pensioner of the Revolution. No 
pension was obtained for him until 
1867, when, through the efforts of 
Hon. John A. Bingham, a bill was 
passed by Congress giving him $500 
per year to date from July 1, 1866, 
as long as he lived. 

John Gray was aman of spare and 
bony frame, five feet eight inches 
high, broad-chested, with a head that 
was well-shaped and massive. He 
had but one bad habit — he chewed 
tobacco for nearly one hundred 
years. He was a man of exemplary 
character and sound religious faith. 
He was a member of the Methodist 
church for nearly eighty years. In 
the later years of his life his hearing 
and sight became impaired and he 
was obliged to resort to crutches. 
He warmly sympathized with the 
Union cause during the late war, and 
lamented the course of his native 
State. Quietly, peacefully, as he 
had lived, the last of the Revolution- 
ary veterans sank to rest amid the 
rural scenes which he loved so well. 
No proud monument adorns his rest- 
ing place, but it is to be hoped that 
the public-spirited citizens of Noble 
County will some day see that an ap- 
propriate memorial stone is placed 
there. 

The Trimmer family.— Samuel 
Trimmer was born in New Jersey 
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and when a child immigrated with 
his parents to Pennsylvania. His 
father, Paul Trimmer, was a soldier 
of the Revolution and participated in 
several notable engagements. He fol- 
lowed the sea for several years and 
died about 1830, aged nearly one 
hundred years. His wife wasa sister 
of General Anthony Wayne. Samuel 
Trimmer was a farmer, a very worthy 
citizen and an exemplary member of 
the Presbyterian church, as was also 
his wife. He died in 1847, aged fifty- 
seven. 

Stevenson Trimmer was born in 
Washington County, Penn., March 
11, 1815, and October 14, 1843, was 
married to Miss Ann McAdams. 
His worldly effects at this time in- 
ventoried one horse and $25 ir 
money. After his marriage he be- 
gan life as a farmer on leased lands, 
and by his industry and thrift he 
prospered and soon acquired the 
nucleus of a competency. In 1852 


he came from Pennsylvania to his | 


present farm, which oriyinally con- 
sisted of eighty acres of unimproved 


land, which by repeated accessions. 


now contains 420 acres, highly im- 


proved. In 1882 Mrs. Trimmer died. 
Her only child, James A., enlisted 
May 2, 1864, in Company H., One 
Hundred and Sixty-first Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, und died in hospital 
at Cumberland, Md., June 9, 1864, 
in his twentieth year. He was 
an estimable young man, a member 
of the Presbyterian church and a 
good soldier. In 1885 Mr. Trim- 
mer was again married to Mrs. 
Malinda Butterbaugh. In religious 
and political affiliation Mr. Trimmer 
is a Presbyterian and a Republican. 
For six years he has served the 
county as Infirmary director, receiv- 
ing the suffrages of both parties. 
He is an elder in the Cumberland 
Presbyterian church and_ every 
worthy cause finds in him a warm 
friend and patron. He is one of 
those liveral, public-spirited gentle- 
men whose identification with any 
community is always productive of 
good. Five orphan children have 
been the recipients of his generosity, 
and throughout the entire county 
he is known as one of the most 
respected citizens of Brookfield Town- 
ship. 
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ERECTION OF THE TowNsHIP IN 1851—I7rs BounpARIES— EarLy SETTLEMENT ON THE 
East Fork — Tur Enocus, Crows, GRANDOoNS, MorrIses AND ARCHERS—THE Crow 
FAMILY AND THE JNDIANS— THREE Grrus KILLED — ADVENTURES OF Tena Crow — 
OTHER EARLY PronkERS — THe Last InpIAN Camp on Sartor’s Run IN 1812-— RELIGION 
OF THE PIONEERS — LARGE FAMILIES — RELICS OF THE ABORIGINES— EARLY MILs —-. 
First Brick Houses — Hunting ApDVENTURE — Tae YANKEE SErTLeRs — First 


ORCHARDS IN 
ORGANIZATION — TAXPAYERS 


THE TOWNSHIP—HARDSHIPS OF THE YEAR 1816— Earty Townsnire 
oF 18883— Asa 


BARTON— PRACTICAL JOKES— EARLY 


ScHOOLS— GERMAN SETTLERS — VILLAGES— CARLISLE — EAst Union CHURCHES. 


HE commissioners of Noble 
-* County, on the first of May, 
1851, erected Stock Township, mak- 
ing its boundaries as follows: 
“Commencing on the seventh 
range line at the southwest corner of 
section 32 in township number 6 of 
range No. 7; thence east along the 
section lines to the southeast corner 
of section 26 in said township num- 
ber 6 of range 7; thence north 
along section lines to the northeast 
corner of section 30 in said township 
and range; thence west along the 
said township line to the seventh 
range line; thence south along the 
seventh range line to the. northeast 
corner of section 25 in township 7, 
range 8; thence west along section 
lines to the northwest corner of sec- 
tion 27 in said township number 7 
and range 8; thence south along 
section lines to the southwest corner 
of section 3 in township number 6 
and range 8; thence east to the 
northwest corner of section number 
4 in said township number 6 of range 
8; thence south along the section line 


to the southwest corner of section 
14 in said township number 6 of 
range-8; thence east along the sec- 
tion line to the seventh range line; 
thence north along the seventh 
range line to the place of beginning— 
containing 23 sections.” 

The first election in this township 
was held on the 12th of July, 1851, 
in obedience to an order of court, for 
the purpose of choosing one justice 
of the peace. Reuben Wood was 
elected, and on the 7th of August fol- 
lowing he qualified and entered upon 
the duties of his office. 

March 7, 1854, on petition of four- 
teen persons, sections 25 and 31 of 
Elk Township were annexed to Stock 
Township, by order of the county 
commissioners. 

On the East Fork of Duck Creek, 
in the year 1806, was made one of 
the earliest settlements within the 
limits of Noble County, by families 
that had previously lived on Wheel- 
ing Oreek, in Greene County, Pa.. 
and in western Virginia, near Wheel 
ing, These families were nearly 
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all intimately related by marriages 
and intermarriages. They were 
the Enochs, Crows, Grandons and 
Morrises. Following them a few 
years later came the Archers, a nu- 
merous family. 

Elisha, Henry, Enoch and Jesse 
Enochs were brothers. Their fa- 
ther’s name was Enoch Enochs, and 
he also settled on Duck Creek after 
his sons had been here some years. 
Ile removed to the vicinity of Har- 
ricttsville and there died in 1835. He 
was in the Indian wars in West Vir- 
ginia and eastern Ohio, and also a 
soldier of 1812. Enoch Enochs, Jr., 
married Margaret Tice,'and lived 
near Harriettsville. In 1878 he re- 
moved to Tyler County, W. Va., 
where he died in 1886. Elisha 
Enochs and his brother Jesse lived 
in what is now Stock Township. 
There were several daughters of 
Enoch Enochs, Sr., who married be- 
fore coming to Ohio, and nearly all 
settled in this vicinity. Hannah was 
the wife of Henry Grandon; Eliza- 
beth married Isaac Morris; Rebecca 
became the wife of James Archer; 
Rachel, the wife of Frederick Crow ; 
Sally married Jesse Davis; Lydia 
was the wife of Nathan Lincicum; 
Phebe married Joseph Archer and 
Amy married Matthew Gray.* 

_ Elisha Enochs was one of the most 
prominent pioneers. He settled on 
Duck Creek near where the village 
of Carlisle now stands, in the year 
1806. The Enochs were of German 


*These particulars were obtained from Henry 
Archer, of East Union, a descendant of the Enochs 
family, and are doubtless correct. We have re- 
ceived statements from other parties, which vary 
from the above in some particulars.—Ep. 


descent. Elisha married Nancy 
Archer. At the time of their settle- 
ment, their nearest neighbors were 
fifteen miles distant.. The Indians 
still occupied the country as a hunt- 
ing-ground, and it abounded in game 
and fish of all kinds. Elisha Enochs 
manufactured powder in a small 
way, doing all the work by hand, 
and the settlers for miles around 
came to him to purchase it. On the 
morning after the family arrived in 
their new home they found them- 
selves short of provisions, and Mr. 
Enochs shot a young bear on the 
ground where Carlisle now stands, to 
supply them with meat. The Enochs 
were veritable frontiersmen, and 
quite a number were killed or scalped 
by the Indians. Elisha and Nancy 
Enochs reared a large family which 
became scattered through Ohio and 
farther west. Their son Henry. was 
born March 27, 1807, and is believed 
to have been the first white child 
born in the township. Like all 
frontiersmen, he early became accus- 
tomed to the use of the gun and 
lived almost entirely in the ‘woods, 
doing very little farming. He mar- 
ried Jane Miller, and entered land on 
Middle Creek near Middleburg, where 
he remained until about 1848, when 
he removed to Lawrence County, 
Ohio, where he died April 2, 1886. 
He reared a large family. Five of 
his sons were in the late war, and 
the family was represented in almost 
every important campaign of the 
Rebellion. The sons who were in 
the service were John M., a captain; 
Elisha, corporal; W. H., brigadier- 
general; A. O., captain; and Clum, 
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lieutenant. The Enochs were nearly 
all Methodists. In politics they 
were Whigs and Republicans. Elisha 
Enochs, Sr., was the first justice of 
the peace in the old township of 
Enoch, in Monroe County, which 
was named after the Enochs family. 
He was treasurer of Monroe County 
in 1827-8, and one of the county 
commissioners in 1829, He was a 
Methodist class-leader forty years or 
more. Toward the end of his life 
he became blind. 

Enoch Enochs, Sr., was somewhat 
noted as a hunter. He was a man 
of great ingenuity, especially as a 
gunsmith. He also made bedsteads 
and other kinds of furniture. The 
Enochs generally were men of 
strong physical development. 

Bernard Grandon settled on the 
creek. His sons were Enoch, Mat- 
thew, William and Bernard, all of 
whom lived here and reared families, 
and their descendants are still here. 

William Grandon was a true type 
of that now extinct race—pioneer 
backwoodsmen. He was rough and 
uncouth in appearance, and unculti- 
vated in speech and manner; but, 
for all that, a warm heart beat be- 
neath the hunting shirt of the old 
pioneer, and he was a true man. 
He could easily be imposed upon, 
for he had a childlike faith in 
human nature. Every man was his 
friend until he abused his confidence. 
He was strong physically, and very 
industrious. _He accumulated a com- 
fortable property, but lost nearly all 
of it and became financially embar- 
rassed through his kindness in giving 
surety for his friends and neighbors. 


The brick house erected by Grandon 
was the first in the Duck Creek 
region. 

Isaac Morris, whose descendants 
still live in the county, came with 
the Enochs and the Grandons. He 
was a most worthy man—somewhat 
peculiar in some things, but very 
honest in everything. He settled 
on the creek above Carlisle. The 
farm is still in the Morris name. 

The following incident of pioneer 
life, although it did not occur in this 
county, is a part of the history of a 
family who were among the earliest 
settlers of Stock Township, and 
whose descendants are still living in 
the county. 

On Wheeling Creek, Greene 
County, Pa., lived the family of 
Jacob Crow. In the vicinity of 
their cabin the settlers had erected 
a block-house for their defense, which 
was known as [yerson’s Station. 
In the spring of 1791, on Easter 
Sunday, four of Crow’s daughters 
started to walk to the station. The 
day was warm and pleasant. When 
about half way there they met their 
brother Michael, on horseback, it 
being his custom to visit the block- 
house once or twice a week, to learn 
the news. He tried to persuade his 
sisters to return home with him, but 
they decided to go on. iAbos«t twenty 
rods farther there was a large rock 
by the side of the road. When three 
of the girls reached this rock, three 
Indians stepped from behind it and 
stopped them. The youngest girl, 
Tenah Crow, then about ten years 
of age, was about fifteen rods behind 
the others, and on seeing the Indians, 
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supposed them to be negroes, and felt 
no alarm. Approaching them she 
discovered her mistake and was also 
captured. The Indians led them up 
a hill nearly a mile distant, and then 
halted to hold a council. The girls, 
believing that they would be killed, 


also talked with each other and de- 


cided to try toescape. They agreed 
to start, all at once, and run in differ- 
ent directions. They accordingly 
ran. Tenah had gone but a short 
distance when a tomahawk struck 
her on her back and knocked her 
down upon her hands and knees. 
As she arose she saw one of her 
sisters struggling with an Indian. 
She ran a short distance to a hollow, 
or ravine, which she followed down 
to her home in safety. The news 
was told and men soon gathered for 
the purpose of pursuing the Indians. 
Sufficient force was not collected 
until the next morning. Then search 
was made.and two of the girls were 
found lying near together, both 
scalped and dead. A trail of blood 
led to the spot where the other 
sister lay. She was scalped and 
bleeding, but still alive. She was 
taken home where she died nine 
days later, having been unconscious 
all that time. 

Tenah Crow afterwards became 
the wife of John McBride, who 
owned the land on which Carlisle 
now is, and died in Noble County. 
Martin, a brother of the murdered 
girls, after being a pioneer in Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, settled and 
died in the vicinity of Carlisle. As 
might be expected he was a life-long 
enemy to the red man. His brother 


Frederick settled in the western part 
of Monroe County, where he died. 
The Crows were contemporaries with 
Martin and Lewis Wetzel and were 
with them on some of their noted 
expeditions. Martin Crow once had 
part of his ear shot off by an Indian. 
Frederick Crow had his arm broken 
by a shot from an Indian’s rifle. 
John Crow, their brother, was killed 
by the Indians. Martin was em- 
ployed as a hunter to kill meat for 
the surveyors of the first seven 
ranges of townships in Ohio. He 
owned the Jsrael Danford farm near 
Carlisle. He married Elizabeth Cack- 
ler, a sister to the wife of James 
Farley. Peter Crow and Mrs. John 
N.-Smith are his children. 

James Farley married Mary Cack- 
ler, and John Nisswonger married 
her sister Susan. The remainder of 
the Cackler family settled on the 
Western Reserve. The three men- 
tioned were married in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Matthew Gray settled on the creek, 
and his descendants are still in the 
county. He was strong physically, 
and as a neighbor good-natured and 
obliging. Nathan Lincicum was.an 
early settler of the township. His 
son James is still living. John Me- 
Bride, who settled where Carlisle 
now is, was an early settler and a 
very industrious and active man. 
His sons were William and John, 
better knownas “Jack.” The latter 
went to California, where he was 
killed by a well caving in upon him. 

James Archer, of Irish deséent, 
came from Greene County, Pa., 
where he was born in 1779, and set- 
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tled in Stock Township, on the East 
Fork of Duck Creek, in 1809. With 
him he brought his family of six 
sons and five daughters. They came 
on horseback, cutting their own road 
a portion of the way. Soon after 
their arrival, a heavy freshet raised 
the waters of the creek to such an 
extent that their cabin was in immi- 
nent danger of being washed away. 
The family took refuge in the loft of 
their cabin and kept warm by keep- 
ing coals in a kettle. James Archer 
and several of his sons were success- 
ful hunters. James, Jr., served in 
the War of 1812. His father hauled 
goods from Barnesville for Robert 
McKee, at Olive. He made the first 
trip with a wagon, cutting his 
own road. The sons of James 
Archer were James, Joseph, Mi- 
chael, Simon, Jacob and Nathan. 
James married Rebecca Enochs and 
spent his life in this county. He 
was the father of ten children. 
Joseph married Phebe Enochs, a 
sister of James’ wife. They had 
thirteen children. Michael married 
Rhoda, daughter of Bernard Gran- 
don, and was the father of thirteen 
children. Simon married Rhoda, 
daughter of Henry Enochs, and had 
fifteen children. Jacob married 
Sally Grandon. He was the father 
of twenty-three children by two 
wives. Nathan married Rebecca 
Morris. They had thirteen children. 
From these families are descended 
the Archers, who are numerous in 
Ohio and throughout the West. The 
daughters of James Archer, Sr., 
were Nancy, wife of Elisha Enochs ; 
Rachel, wife of George Hupp ;.Polly, 


wife of John Moore; Elizabeth, wife 
of George Harris; and Susan, wife 
of John Tribble. The last named 
lived in West Virginia. The others 
all lived in this vicinity. The males 
of the Archer family all settled in 
the same neighborhood and remained 
here until they died. Their descend- 
ants in many instances still occupy 
the land which they entered. The 
Archers, as well as many others of 
the early settlers, managed to secure 
farms for all of their children. 

Jacob McCollum, one of the early 
settlers, remained only a few years, 
then sold out and moved west. 

Among the early settlers of Stock 
Township was William Young. He 
emigrated to this section with his 
family in the fall of 1825, and — 
entered a section of land near East 
Union. He was born in Rhode 
Island. His parents were of Scotch 
nativity, and came to the United 
States some time before the Revolu- 
tion. Thechildren of William Young 
were Celia, Thomas J., William J., 
Mary A., Henry J., Robert, George, 
John Q. and Amie, only three of 
whom are now living, Henry J., 
John Q. and Celia Beemer. 

William Smith, who lived on the 
East Fork, was quite an early set- 
tler, and a most excellent man. His 
wife, who lived to be nearly a hun- 
dred years old, was an admirable 
type of the pioneer woman, and was 
much esteemed. The family came 
from Belmont County to Malaga, 
Monroe County, and thence, some 
years later, to Duck Creek. Smith 
became well-to-do, and reared a large 
family. 
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The early settlers of this township 
were among the earliest in the coun- 
ty. They were located along the 
East Fork of Duck Creek and its 
branches, and, beginning about three 
miles below Carlisle, they were 
Enoch Grandon, Jacob Sailor, Enoch 
Enochs, Elisha Enochs, John Mc- 
Bride, Martin Crow, Isaac Morris, 
the Archer and Enochs families, 
Jacob Archer, Simon Archer, Mi- 
chael Archer, Joseph Archer, James 
Archer and Jacob McCollum. 

John McBride was one of the 
earliest settlers, and erected one of 
the earliest mills in the settlement. 
His wife was Tenah Crow, sister 
of Martin Crow, the hunter. 


. ae : J 
Sailor’s Run, a stream flowing into 


Duck Creek, about two miles below 
Carlisle, is so named after Jacob 
Sailor, an early settler on this 
stream. Jacob Sailor’s wife was 
Esther Crow, a sister to the Crow 
girls, who were killed by the Indians 
near Wheeling, in 1791. On Sailor’s 
Run was the last Indian camp in 
this part of the country. It was 
occupied by a party of Indian hunt- 
ers in 1812. None were ever seen 
here after that year, all deserting 
the country to engage in war. 

Jacob Sailor is said to have built 
the first hewed log house on the 
creek. He sold out to William Smith 
prior to 1830, and removed to Indiana. 
Smith came from Monroe County. 

James Farley, one of the early 
pioneers, was born in South Carolina 
in 177%. His parents removed to 
Virginia when he was quite young, 
and thence to Greene County, Pa. 
There, in the year 1800 he married 


Mary Cackler, who was born in 
1783. They had eleven children: 
Susannah, William, Isaac, Elizabeth, 
Ezekiel, Nancy, Silas, Isaiah, Joshua, 
Annie and Joseph. The last four 
were born in Monroe (now Noble) 
County. The family came wo this 
county in 1815, and after being here 
about two years brought out their 
father and mother, David and Mary 
(Aiken) Farley. 

James Farley was a thorough tem- 
perance man — such were rarely 
found in early years, when whisky 
was a popular beverage. The family 
were prominent Methodists and he 
was class-leader many years. He 
died May 7, 1854, in his seventy- 
seventh year, and his wife in 1859, at 
the same age. 

Silas Farley, a well-known old resi- 
dent, was born in Greene County, 
Pa., in 1814, and came to Ohio with 
his parents when ten months old. In 
1833 he married Elizabeth Rhodes, 
by whom he had seven children: 
James S., who died at the age of 
three years; Susannah (Rodecker), 
George W., Mary M. (first married 
to a Calland and second to Heiddle- 
ston), Charles W., Joseph H. and 
Henry W. Mr. Farley’ followed 
farming for several years, but for 
twenty years has been engaged in 
butchering in Summerfield. For 
fifteen years he has also dealt in 
live stock and farmed also. The 
family are members of the Method- 
ist Episcopal church. Mr. Farley 
has been a licensed local preacher in 
the church for forty years and has 
preached far andnear. He preached 
in Olive, before Caldwell was pro- 
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jected. He is a Republican and 
an earnest one: Three of his sons— 
George, Charles Wesley and Joseph 
— were in the late war, Wesley serv- 
ing three years. 

Among the early settlers there was 
just as wide a divergence of religious 
belief as exists to-day. There were 
men of all creeds and of no creed. 
The family of Elisha Enochs were 
noted Methodists, and one of the 
sons, Abraham, was one of the most 
celebrated backwoods preachers in 
this region of country. He was ec- 
centric, awkward, uncultured, plain 
and blunt in his speech, and yet ear- 
nest and. effective. 

Through the efforts of Elisha 
Enochs, James Farley and Isaac 
Morris, the earliest church in this 
part of the country was organized. 

The first generation of Archers 
were Catholics, and most of them 
held to that faith for many years. 
Michael Archer remained through 
life one of the pillars of the Catho- 
lie church. His brothers, Simon and 
Nathan, were also Catholics. Three 
other brothers —James, Joseph and 
Jacoh—became Methodists. Their 
sisters were all Methodists. Michael 
Archer was the founder of St. Mi- 
chael’s Catholic church. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about the early settlers was the size 
of the families which they reared. 
One example will suffice. In seven 
families near Carlisle were over 
ninety children. The names of the 
heads of the families and the num- 
ber of their children, as nearly as 
‘an now be recollected, were as  fol- 
lows: Elisha Enochs. 16 children; 


John McBride, 10 or more; Isaac 
Morris, 11; James Farley, 11; Mar- 
tin Crow, 10; Eli Curtis, 14; Daniel 
Mallett, 17. 

About 1818, Nicholas Gasaway 
erected a small mill. It was at first 
arranged only to grind corn. It 
was of a primitive style. The mill- 
stones were obtained near Summer- 
field. John Biven put in a bolt, and 
the mill was arranged so that wheat 
could be ground. Eli Curtis and Asa 
Barton had horse mills early. Many 
of the early settlers had hand-mills. 

Many of the early settlers wore 
garments of deerskin, and some are 
yet living who recall the days when 
“ buckskin breeches” and moccasins 
were in fashion. Barnesville was 
the nearest trading point until Olive, 
and afterward, Summerfield, came 
into being. Powder was a much 
needed article, squirrels being so 
numerous that raising corn was 
impossible, unless the farmer or his 
boys spent a good deal of time in 
shooting them. James Archer made 
powder for the use of himself and 
neighbors. 

Eli Curtis built the first brick 
house in the township, in the year 
1828. John Biven did the carpenter 
work for him. In those days a brick 
building was looked upon as an un- 
precedented piece of extravagance. 
Martin Crow, Enoch Grandon, 
William Smith and John McBride 
erected brick houses from 1836. to 
1840. James Archer (of Joseph) 
erected the first brick house near 
East Union about 1841. 

The following was related to the 
writer by an old resident: 
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Among the earliest settlers and 
pioneer hunters of the East Fork 
were Martin. Crow and Enoch 


Enochs, who lived in the vicinity of 


Jarlisle, and hunted through all the | 
Crow was a | 


surrounding country. 
veritable baekwoodsman, skilled as 
a hunter and trapper. Ile was hired 
by the month by the elder Enochs 
to hunt and kill fur-bearing aninals 
and beasts of prey, and so great was 
the revenue derived from the sale of 
the skins and the bounties paid for 
the scalps of certain animals, that 
his employer found the business quite 
profitable. In one of their hunting 
expeditions Martin and Enoch got a 
bear in a sink-hole, in which there 
was three or four feet of water. A 
log lay across the pool of water, and 
Martin, in attempting to cross upon 
it, by some means lost lis footing and 
fell, coming down astride of the bear’s 
back. Ilere was an unpleasant. situ- 
ation, but the old hunter was equal 
to the emergency. Taking a firm 
hold of the bear’s neck on each side, 
he kept the animal’s head upright to 
prevent being bitten. The water 
was not so deep that Martin could 
not stand on the bottom, but the 
hear was swimining, and Martin held 
on and rode him around the pool 
several times. Enoch, standing and 
watching the performance, dared not 
fire at the bear for fear of wounding 
his companion. Martin at length 
succeeded in getting the bear's head 
ina favorable position, and ordered 
Enoch to The latter blazed 
away, his shot took effect, and the 
hunter was speedily released) from 
his unpleasant predicament. 


fire. 


was Eli Curtis, a wide-awake, pro- 
gressive man. IJe came from Massa- 
chusetts in 1816, and was one of the 
first in the township to occupy a hill 
farm. About the same time came 
Sylvanus Baldwin. Other Yankee 
settlers who came in 1820, or earlier, 
were Asa, Eli and Jonas Barton, 
John Biven, Ezra Curtis and Jona- 
than Curtis, the father of El. Dan- 
iel Blake, from Maine, was a_ shoe- 
maker, who settled early near Carlisle. 
Tle committed suicide by taking 
laudanum. 

Eli Curtis had an early horse-mill, 
also a distillery. 

In 1820 John Biven, from Massa- 


_ chusetts, settled on the farm where 


his son Jesse 8S. Biven now lives. 
He was a man of intelligence, and 
served many years as justice of the 
peace. Ife was also a local preacher 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Among the methods adopted by 
the early settlers for obtaining mon- 
ey with which to pay for their 
lands, were the making and selling of 
maple sugar; digging and marketing 
ginseng and snake-root; killing wild 
turkeys and deer and disposing of: 
their carcasses in Marietta. Some 
also. derived considerable revenue 
from bounties paid for wolf scalps, 
and from the sale of the skins of 
animals. 

The early settlers had no orchards, 
and to obtain apples they went to 
the Yankee settlement in the vicinity 
of Lower Salem, Washington Coun- 
ty, getting a supply in the fall and 
paying for them with maple sugar 
in the following spring. Martin 
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Crow and Joseph Archer, probably, 
had the first orchards’ in the town- 
ship which were planted prior to 
1820. John DBiven set out trees in 
1820 which he brought from Barnes- 
ville. 
and producing apples. One of the 
trees once bore a hundred bushels of 
apples in one year. At least, there 
were over eighty bushels by actual 
measurement, and it was estimated 
that not less than twenty bushels 
had been fed to the hogs before the 
harvesting began. 

Asa Nisswonger was born in 
Greene County, Pa., in 1811. He 
‘ame to Ohio with his father, John 
Nisswonger, and family in 1813, 
arriving and settling where Carlisle 
now is; September 138. Mr. Niss- 
wonger has probably lived longer in 
Stock Township than any other man 
now living. ITlis father died in 18380. 


Ile was the father of eight children, | 
four of whom are still living, all in | 


this county — Mary (Miller), Susan- 
nah (Barnes), Asa and John. 

About 1816 the road district ex- 
tended from Carlisle to Woodsfield. 
A road had then been * bushed out” 
between those two points, and there 
was a trail leading to where East 
Union now is, and thence to Bates’ 
mill. 


The vear 1816 was unusually se- | 


vere upon the early settlers. There 


was some frost every month in the | 
The seanty crops were ren- | 


vear. 
dered still less than usual, and many 
families were compelled to depend 


largely upon game for food. — In 


18Sis, on the 2d of February, came | 


the heaviest fall of snow ever known 


in Ohio. From sunrise to sunset 
twenty-six inches fell. Then came 
a heavy thunder storm and _ rain, 
clearing off cold. A crust formed 


_ upon the snow thick enough to bear 
Some of them are still living | 


a_ horse. 

May. 
Wolves were very numerous and 

troublesome for many years. Silas 


The snow remained until 


| Farley, whose father came to the 


township in 1815, recalls hearing a 
disturbance among the cattle of his 
uncle, Martin Crow. JHis father 
went out to investigate, and the cat- 
tle fled, greatly frightened, into Mr. 
Crow’s yard. There it was discov- 
ered that a heifer had been attacked 
and badly torn by wolves. It was 
very rarely that they touched 
cattle, but sheep had to be guarded 
constantly. 

March 4, 1822, the commissioners 
of Monroe County erected the town- 
ship of Franklin, composed of the 
sixth township in the seventh range. 
Twelve sections of the present town- 


ship of Stock were therefore includ- 


ed, and two of the present township 
of Elk. 

The genesis of Stock Township 
is as follows: Sections 25 to 36 inclu- 
sive, of township 6, range 7, for- 
merly belonged to Franklin Town- 
ship, Monroe County; sections 1, 
9, 3, 11, 12, 18 and 14, of town 
ship 6, range 8, to Enoch Township, 
Monroe County, and sections 25, 26, 
27, 384, 35 and 36, of township 1, 
range 8, to Union Township, Monroe 


County. 


In the Franklin portion of the 
township were the following owners 
of real estate in 1833, as is shown by 
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the Monroe County tax duplicate for 
that year-—the earliest now on 
record : 

John Biven, Asa Barton, Daniel 
Blake, Eli Curtis, Ezra Curtis, Jona- 
than Curtis, Benjamin Forshey, John 
Gilleanor, Nicholas Gasaway, Enoch 
Grandon, Joshua Richardson, James 
Rownd, James M. Rownd, William 
Smith, Thomas Stockwell, Rufus 
Merry. 

In the six sections which came 
from Union Township were the fol- 
lowing property owners in the same 
year: Nathan Archer, James Archer, 
Sr., Joseph Archer, Michael Archer, 
Jacob Archer, Simon Archer, James 
Archer, Jr., George Brown, Martin 
Crow, William Campbell, David 
Cunningham, Henry Enoch’s heirs, 
James Farley, Thomas Lanam, Isaac 
Morris, John Nisswonger’s heirs, 
Ruth Osborn, Patrick Reppard, Will- 
iam G. Sbankland, James Tuttle, 
William Young. 

In the sections which formerly be- 
longed to the old township of Enoch, 
the taxpayers were as follows: Elisha 
Enoch, Jesse Enoch, Nathan Arch- 
er, Bernard Grandon, William Smith 
and John McBride. 

The foregoing names embrace 
those of all the landholders of the 
township in 1833 and are an authen- 
tic list of its early settlers, with an 
occasional non-resident among them. 

Jesse Davis, who lived near Har- 
riettsville, was a brother-in-law of 
Isaac Morris. Davis was no hunter, 
but Morris was very successful with 
the gun. One day David solicited 
the aid of his brother-in-law in ob- 
taining a supply of wild meat for the 


| family. 


As they were going down a 
hill on James Farley’s farm, Davis 
saw an object some distance ahead, 
and “pausing asked,, “Who in this 
neighborhood has a_ black cow?’ 
“ Nobody,” returned Morris. ‘ But 
there is one ahead.” “Where?” 
“Right down there,” said Davis, 
pointing with his finger. Morris’ 
eyes rested for a moment on the 
“black cow,” then his gun was 
quickly brought to his shoulder, and 
an instant later a huge black bear 
was struggling in the throes of 
death. 

In a small log building below 
Carlisle, James Rownd taught school 
in the winter of 1814. Mulholland, 
Mitchell, Atkinson, Robert Craw- 
ford and David Rowe were other 
early teachers. 

Other early schools were taught in 
the old log meeting-house near Car- 
lisle. Later a log school-house was 
built on Nicholas Gasaway’s farm, 
where Church Tuttle was the first 
teacher. Carlisle has long main- 
tained excellent schools. The pres- 
ent school-house is a large two-story 
building. 

On the hill west of Carlisle, in 1816, 
Nathan Lincicome killed the last elk 
ever seen along the creek. 

Soon after the Enochs and the 
Grandons, Thomas and Solomon [or- 
shey and David Sutton settled above 
Carlisle. They left the country in 
early years. 

Among the present in:.abitants of 
the township are about forty-five 
German voters. They are thrifty 
and industrious citizens and have 
made commendable progress since 
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their coming. The German immi- 
gration began about 1840. 

The township contains some of the 
most valuable and best improved 
farms in Noble County. 

The history of the Archer family 
has been so fully detailed elsewhere 
in this chapter that farther mention 
of any other member of the family 
is unnecessary. Martin V. Archer 
was born on a farm adjoining the 
one where he now resides in 1840. 
His father, Elijah, reared a family 
of ten children, nine of whom are 
living: Martin V., Nancy G. (War- 
field), Sebastian, Robert, Rhoda (de- 
ceased), Matilda, Martha (Bates), 
William, Charles, Mary O. (Crumb). 
Martin V. has been twice married ; 
his first wife, Tabitha J. Shipley, 
died in 1868; one child— Nancy E. 
(Coleman). His second wife was Miss 
Sarah J. Riddle, whom he married in 
1869. They have an adopted son, 
Cassius M. Carpenter, an intelligent 
and worthy young man. Mr. Archer 
is a stock-grower, and resides on the 
farm first settled by his Uncle Will- 
iam. He is a worthy member of the 
Catholic church. 

Absalom Archer was born in 
Noble County in 1820. He married 
Miss Rhoda, daughter of George 
Swaney, a soldier of the War of 1812. 
They had a family of seven children: 
Isaac, Adaline, George W., John, 
Nancy A., Andrew J. and Aaron. 
Isaac was a member of Company G, 
One Hundred and Eighty-sixth Ohio 
Volunteer: Infantry, and died in the 
service. Adaline was twice married, 
first to Harvey Smith, who died in 
the army, a member of Company 

29 


G, One Hundred and Eighty-sixth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry. Her sec- 
ond husband was Thomas McGovern. 
George W. married Mary Wakley. 
John is dead; Nancy, deceased. 
Aaron was born in Stock in 1844, 
married Miss Dorcas C. Riddle. 
They have four children: Isaac, 
Columbia A., Arthur and Sarah N. 
Mr. Archer belonged to Company G, 
One Hundred and Eighty-sixth Regi- 
ment. He was at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and was injured by the explosion of 
an arsenal, in which six were killed. 

John Enoch, grandson of Elisha 
Enoch, the pioneer, was born in 
Stock Township, November 28, 1835. 
His father, Abraham, was born in 
1810 and now resides in Riley 
County, Kan. John Enoch married 
Miss Martha Morris, in 1856. They 
have four children: James L., Nancy 
A. (McCalley), Elizabeth CO. and 
Charles M. Mr. Enoch was a mem- 
ber of the One Hundred and Nine- 
ty-sixth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and was mustered out in June, 1865, 
on account of disability. He is a 
prominent member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and a re- 
spected citizen. 

Daniel Bates was born in 1803 
and married in 1827 Miss Jane Hed- 
dleson. They reared a family of six 
children. About 1837 he entered 
340 acres of land in Stock Township, 
upon which he still resides. He has 
officiated as township trustee. He 
and his wife were among the 
original members of the Pleasant 
Hill Methodist Episcopal church. 
Isaac Bates was born near Sarahs- 
ville, Noble County, in 1829, and was 
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married in 1849 to Miss Hannah 
Lowe. She died December 5, 1884. 
April 4, 1886, Mr. Bates was again 
married, to Mrs. Harriet Riddle. Mr. 
Bates was a soldier in the War of 
the Rebellion as a private in the 
One Ilundreth and Ninety-fourth 
tegiment, Ohio Voiunteer Infantry. 
Mr. Bates owns a portion of the old 
homestead and is one of the prosper- 
ous farmers of the township; is a 
prominent member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, in which he has 
been a steward for twenty vears. 

John King was born in West Vir 
ginia, in 1800. He came in 1815 and 
settled on what is known .as the 
Smith farm, in Stock Township; he 
became the owner of five hundred 
acres of Jand near East Union. He 
died in 1877, aged seventy-seven 
years. His wife diedin 1879. Their 
children were Samuel, Nancy, John, 
Elijah, Nelson, Hannah, William and 
Martha. Samuel was born in 1825, 
and married in 1847 Miss Elizabeth, 
daughter of Samuel Snyder. They 
have twelve children: Martha, John 
W.. Rachael J., James §, Melissa, 
Albert. Charles H., Robert 8., Abra- 
ham, Josephine, Ruth A.and Lucey B. 

Samuel enlisted in the One Hun- 
dred and. Eighty-sixth Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, Company G, and was 
discharged September, 1865; is a 
prosperous farmer and a good and 
valuable citizen. 

Michael Itiddle was born in Fayette 
County, Pa. September 9, 1813. 
In 1816 his parents, Moses A. and 
Mary, moved to Mississippi, raised a 
crop and gathered it. The Indians 
became very hostile, and they were 


compelled to leave everything they 
had. They came to Ashland, Ohio, 
where he entered 160 acres of land. 
In 1820 the family removed to the 
vicinity of Sarahsville, Noble County, 
Ohio; thence to Middleburg, where 
the elder Riddle was elected justice 
of the peace. The location not being 
a satisfactory one, the family returned 
to Ashland, Ohio, in 1833, where he 
bought 160 acres of land. In 1839 
he moved to Holmes County, Ohio, 
entered eighty acres of land, and in 
1841 returned to Noble County, 
Ohio; and after several changes, 
settled near Fulda, where he lived 
until he died, in 1847. His wife 
died in 1857. Both were exemplary 
members of the Christian church. 
Michael Riddle, son of Moses A. 
Riddle, was married May 7, 1840, to 
Miss Susannah Lindcicome. Eight 
children have been born to them — 
Mary A. (Grandon), Phebe E. (Mor- 
rison), Sarah J. (Archer), Cordelia 
(Archer), Michael, Jr. (died February 
19, 1887), Almond, Leonard, Martha 
A. (died March 12, 1861). Mr. Rid- 
dle commenced life in a pioneer 
cabin, and on a farm of forty acres. 
To this he made additions, until he 
now owns 203 acres of valuable land 
which is unincumbered. He has al- 
ways taken a marked interest in 
educational matters. Both be and 
his wife are worthy members of the 
Christian church. Nathan Lindci- 
come, the father of Mrs. Riddle, 
came from Eastern Virginia, and 
settled in Noble County, Ohio. He 
bought forty acres of land near East 
Union, and lived there until his de- 
cease, which was February 28, 1845. 
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Ile was in the War of 1812, and was | 
Ile killed the last | 
in Noble 


a noted hunter. 
hear that was ever seen 
County, near the residence of Mr. 
riddle. 

James Calland came from Scotland 
to this county about 1819 with 
his parents, Joseph and Elizabeth. 


They settled near Summerfield, 
where the elder Calland died in 
1832. Ilis wife lived until 1879, 


when she died at the remarkable age 
of ninety-four years. They were 
prominent Methodists. James Cal- 
land married Miss Ara A. Ogg. By 
this union there were three children 
—I[obert, Mary E. (Wilson) and 
Sarah E. (Bell). Mrs. Calland died 
in 1848, and in 1853 he was again 
married to Miss Lucy Stanley. They 
had four children—Diantha A.(King), 
Jlement (dead), Mary C. (dead), 
Urana (dead). Soon after his first 
marriage Mr. Calland sold his farm 
near Summerfield, and bought the 
place he now owns in Stock. He is 
a member of the United Brethren 
church, in which organization he is 
a local preacher. Joseph Calland, 
Jr., was married in 1868 to Miss 
IIester A. Osborn. They have three 
children — Wilbur, Lillie and Eliza 
A. November 6, 1863, Mr. Calland 
enlisted in the Ninety-second Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry; was with Sher- 
man in his “march to the sea,” and 
all the engagements in which his 
regiment participated but one. He 
has served his fellow townsmen as 
trustee; is a member of the Method- 
ist Episcopal church and the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

IIenry W. Heidelsheimer, mer- 


chant at Carlisle, was born in Ger- 
many in 1830, and came to Noble 
County in 1850, where he has since 
resided. Ile enlisted in August, 
1861, in Company G, Seventh West 
Virginia Infantry. He was_ pro- 
moted to second lieutenant in Sep- 
tember, 1862; resigned in February, 
1864; re-enlisted in March, 1865, in 
the One Hundred and Eighty-sixtn 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry; and was 
discharged in October, 1865. Mr. 
Heidelsheimer is among the most 
prominent merchants of the county. 

Philip Snyder, still living at the 
age of eighty years, came from Ger- 
many in 1833, and after living some 
years in Wheeling, removed to this 
county in 1840. He began right in 
the woods, but succeeded in securing 
a good farm, good buildings, a fine 
orchard, etc., as the reward of his 


industry. He has been married 
twice. His first wife was the mother 


of Mary, Catharine, John, Henry, 
Matilda and Elizabeth. In 1843 he 
married Eva, daughter of John 
Schoeppner. 

Henry Snyder was born in 1846 
on the farm where he now resides. 
In 1873 he married Mary, daugh- 
ter of John Stenernagel; children: 
Alexander and Antonia. Mrs. Sny- 
der died in 1880, and in 1883 he 
married Eva, daughter of Valentine 
Vogel, of this county; children: 
Leonard, Rosa. 

John Bramhall, son 
Bramhall, was born in Belmont 
County, Ohio, in 1833. lis father 
was a native of Columbiana County, 
thence removed to Belmont, where 
he died in 1842, leaving his widow 


of Robert 
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- Shee Geaacae : 
and tive children: William, Edward, | Irwin was a private in the One 


Cornelia A.. Robert (who died in the 
army) and John. 
county in 1842. and was married in 
1853 to Miss Sarah A. King. They 


fobert. Lao Maryvecd.; 
Ida (Hare), 


Willian, Ke 
Martha (Thompson), 


Minnie. John W. and Charles F. 
Mr. Bramhall was a member of 
Company G. One Ilundred and 


John came to this | 


Fighty-sixth Regiment, holding the | 


position of first lieutenant, and he 
was mustered out of the service in 
June of 1865. He has served his 


fellow townsmen as trustee for two | 


terms, besides filling several minor 
othces. 
the magistrates of the township. 
For thirty years he has been a 
worthy member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity. 

John G. J. Smith came from 
Monongahela County, Va., about 
1849 and settled at Carlisle, where 
he resided until 1875, when 
removed to Monroe County, Ind., 
where he owns a fine farm of 420 
acres. Ilis children were Louisa 
(Rhodes), Caroline (Williams), Irwin, 
Mary E. (Stevens), Iarriet (Curtis), 
Columbia (who was twice married, 
first to Church Hesson; she then 
hecame Mrs. William: McConnell) ; 
Nancy and Adelaide (both died in 
infancy), Helen (McConnell), Charles, 
Ida (Tage) and Iret. 

“he elder Sinith was a thorough- 
going farmer and held many town- 
ship positions, which he filled eredit- 
ably. Ie was a pronounced temper- 
ance man anda worthy member of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. 


At this time he is one of ! 


he | 


have a family of eight children: | Marvy L. 


Ilundred and Sixteenth Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry. Iret was born in 1851, 
and in 1872 married Miss Mary J. 
Price; two children: Alice L. and 
The parents are members 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

John Hesson, son of William Hes- 
son, was born in 1826 and came to 
Noble County in 1847, settling near 
Carlisle. His father came in 1846 and 
settled near Middleburg, where he 
remained about fifteen years, when 
he returned to Belmont, where he 
engaged in the milling business. 
After about five years he returned 
to Noble and purchased a farm near 
Carlisle, where he resided until his 
decease in 1882, leaving his widow 
and seven children. John Hesson 
was married November 4, 1847, to 
Miss Louisa Tuttle, of Monroe 
County. She died in 1868, and in 
1872 he was again married to Miss 
Maria Mallett. He was a member 
of Company E, Thirty-sixth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and for disabil- 
ity was discharged in the fall of 
1862. 

G. C. Van Fosen was born in Bel- 
mont County,Ohio, in 1838, and came 
to Noble County in 1843. In 1858 
he married Miss Sarah, daughter of 
Joseph Foreshey. They have eight 
children: Martha (Slack), George B., 
Joseph, Amanda (Crum), Willard, 
Charles, Samuel and Silas. Mr. Van 
Fosen is a worthy member of the 
Masonic and Odd Fellows’ organiza- 
tions, and a successful farmer. 

Richard Warfield came from Mon- 
roe County to Noble in 1832. He 
married Miss Nancy, daughter of 
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William Smith, in 1832, and reared 
a family of eight children: William 
S., James, John, Nelson, Mary A. 
(Dailey), Sarah E., Lydia J. and 
Mathias. The elder Warfield was a 
teacher and physician. He also fol- 
lowed his trade, that of silversmith 
and stone-mason. Ile was beside a 
practical surveyor and farmer. He 
died in 1856, aged fifty-two years. 
James Warfield married, in 1855, 
Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Nathan 
Archer. They had a family of ten 
children: Mary, Emoretta, Francis 
A., Cordelia J. (Crum), Charles E., 
Sarah E., Richard O., Nancy M., 
Ida Estella, Cary E. Mr. Warfield 
is a progressive farmer and a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. He is a very reputable and 
valued citizen. 

John Mason was born December 
2, 1822, in Greene County, Pa. 
In 1826 the family removed to 
Belmont County, Ohio. In his 
father’s family there were twelve 
children: William, Henry, Elisha, 
Mary, Eliza, George, James, Sarah 
Jane, Samuel, Rachel, Francis M. 
and John. The elder Mason was a 
farmer, and served in the War of 
1812. Ile was a member of the 
Christian church, and died in 1865, 
aged seventy years. T[achel, his 
wife, was born in 1793, and died in 
[ssh Jolin’ Mason, Jr., came to 
Noble County in 1847, and settled on 
land entered by his father. Ile mar- 
ried Miss Sarah, daughter of James 
White, of Monroe County. They 
Jhad four children, three of whom are 
living: William C., James M., Emily 
A., Albert L. (deceased). Mr. and 


Mrs. Mason are members of the 
Christian church, in which he has 
been an elder. Ife aided in the 
organization of the Mt. Pleasant 
Christian church, and has contrib- 
uted largely to its support. He 
takes an interest in educational 
matters, and contributes to their 
welfare and support. Mr. Mason is 
a large landholder and a prosperous 
farmer, and one of the substantial 
citizens of the county. 

Miles Mallett was born in what is 
now Stock Township in 1819. He 
began life poor, but by industry and 
good management he has accumu- 
lated a fine competency, and owns 
nearly one thousand acres of land. 
Ile married, in 1844, Miss Margaret 
Heiddleston, and reared a family of 
ten children. Joseph was born in 
1854, and at the age of twenty-one 
was married to Miss Mary McVeigh. 
He is a prosperous farmer. 

_ Joseph Michel came to this town- 
ship from Wheeling in 1842. He 
first bought forty acres, but after- 


ward added to it 105 acres. He 
died in 1881 at the age of 
seventy-nine. His children were 


John, Catharine (Ileil), Elizabeth 
(Miller), Mary (Hill), Barbara (de- 
ceased), and Joseph (deceased). 
John Michel was born in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., in 1839, and came to 
this county with his parents. In 
1866 he married Eva, daughter of 
John D. Hill. Their children are: 
Catharine (Miller), Ilenry, Leonard, 
Alexander, Ottilda, Joseph, Mary A. 
and Edward. Mr. Michel resides on 
the old homestead, which he bought in 
1866. Ile has since added 167 acres, 
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Joseph C. Kean came from Penn- 
sylvania in 1832, and settled near 
Woodsfield, Monroe County. Five 
years later he removed to Morgan 
County, where William J. was born 
in 1840. The elder Kean was a stone- 
mason by trade. He married Miss 
Eva Draper. Their children. were: 
John T., William J., Isaac P. (de- 
ceased), George O. (deceased), James 
B., Albert N. (died in infancy), 
and Perley B. William J. was mar- 
ried in 1865 to Maria Cavanaugh. 
They have three children: Mary b. 
(McAuley), George O., a teacher, and 
Charles M. 

In June of 1861 Mr. McKean 
became a member of the Twenty- 
fifth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
served four years. He was engaged 
in the battles of Cheat Mountain, 
second battle of Manassas, Chancel- 
lorsville, Freeman’s Ford, Culpeper 
Court House, fredericksburg, Get- 
tysburg, Jacksonville, and several 
minor engagements also. John T., 
Isaac P., James B. and Perley B. 
were also in the service. Mr. Kean 
came to this county in 1874. In 1886 
he began merchandising at Carlisle. 
Ile has followed various vocations — 
steamboating, farming, ete. By trade 
he is a stone-mason. 


CARLISLE. 


Carlisle is an old and pleasantly 
located village, situated in a rich 
farming district. Though remote 
from railroads, it is still quite an im- 
portant trading point. 

The village was laid out in the year 
1838, on the lands of John MeBride 
and Enoch Archer. It was surveyed 


by Dr. Richard Warfield. Prior to 
the platting of the town, James Tut- 
tle had kept a small store here. He 
sold out, and Otis O. Lewis succeeded 
in business about the time the town 
was projected. Lewis also kept hotel 
for several years. Benjamin L. Mott, 
a merchant, was another early settler. 
Solomon Wolf, a blacksmith, located 
here several years before the village 
was founded. 

In early years whisky was sold 
abundantly in Carlisle, with its usual 
deleterious results. 

Long before the town was laid out, 
there was a postoffice at Gasaway’s 
mill above the town. Later it was 
moved nearer to Carlisle, and then 
into the village, and called Berne. 

James Major, a shoemaker, was an 
early settler. William Driggs oper- 
ated a tannery for five or six years, 
and was succeeded by Lawrence & 
Heiddleston and 8. J. Curtis. In 
later years James Capell built a steam 
grist-mill, which was afterward de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Succeeding Mott in the mercantile 
business were Moses Morton, James 
Boyd, Samuel J. Boyd, B. F. Penn, 
who came about 1846, and is stilla 
resident of the place, and H. W. 
Heiddlesheimer. 

In 1880 the population of Carlisle 
was 157. 

In former vears a large amount of 
tobacco was packed in this place and 
shipped to Baltimore. Few of the 
merchants found the business profit- 
able when long continued. 

The business interests of Carlisle 
in the fall of 1886 were as follows: 
II. W. Heiddlesheimer, R. W. Smith, 
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general merchants ; William J. Kean, 
Mack Heil, grocers; Richard Iams, 
hotel proprietor; William McBride, 
Gideon McBride, blacksmiths ; Henry 
Johanning, wagon-maker ; Mack Heil, 
shoemaker; William Collins has a 
grist-mill about a mile from the 
village. 
East Unron. 

East Union was laid out by Henry 
Archer. The survey was made 
April 9, 1856, by Charles Burlin- 
game. The original town plat con- 
tains four acres and eighty-four rods. 
Additions have since been made, in 
1859 and 1870, bv the same pro- 
prietor. 


Henry Archer started the first 


store in 1849. He continued busi- 
ness until 1855, then sold out to 
Allen Floyd. Floyd built the first 
store after the town ots’ were laid 
off. James Archer, of Joseph, start- 
ed the next store. Among later 
merchants have been Archer & Har- 
ris (John P. Archer and Naaman 
Harris), Archer & Phillips (Henry 
Archer, of Joseph, and R. F. Phillips), 
and Thomas McGovern. 

The first blacksmith was John 
Jordan. Jacob Crow came soon 
after. The postoffice (McCleary) 
was established about 1859, with 
Allen Floyd as the first postmaster. 
About the same date agrist-mill was 
erected by a stock company, and for 
several years did a successful busi- 
ness. It has since changed hands 
several times and is not now in 
operation. 

Tobacco dealing was a leading in- 
dustry in East Union in its earlier 
years, but it became unprofitable. 


The village has never had a liquor 
shop or a saloon. In 1880 the popu- 
lation was 210. The village has a 


good two-story school-house and 
maintains a good school. 
The business interests of East 


Union were as follows in the fall of 
1886: Thomas & P. J. McGovern, 
Harris & Archer, general merchants; 
Edward Hunt, shoemaker, postmas- 
ter; Sebastian Archer, proprietor of 
saw-mill and planing-mill; H. Covert 
and James Johnson, blacksmiths; Dr. 
G. T. Tingle, physician; James A. 
Davison, Mrs. E. Stone, hotel-keepers. 


CHURCHES. 


Carlisle Methodist Episcopal 
Church.— The Carlisle Methodist 
church is the oldest in the county. 
A class was formed prior to 1813, 
with Elisha Enoch as leader. He 
afterward became an exhorter in 
the church. The Enochs, James 
and Joseph Archer, Isaac Morris, 
James Farley, John Biven and 
others, with their families, were 
among the leading early members. 
Isaac Morris and James Farley 
served as class-leaders. The first 
meetings were held ina log cabin, 
but prior to 1820 a hewed log church 
was erected, which was occupied 
until 1837, when the present brick 
church was erected at Carlisle. 
The church is still flourishing, with 
a good membership. In early years 


the circuit in which Duck Creek was 


included embraced all the territory 
between the Ohio and the Muskin- 
gum Rivers, excepting Zanesville 
and Marietta, extending north to 
the National Road. It wasin charge 
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of two preachers, who were allowed 
only two days of rest im four weeks, 
and preached almost daily at some 
point. They were four weeks in 
making the round of the circuit. A 
preacher received $100 per year, if a 
single man, and $200, if married. 
Rev. J. B. Finley was among the 
earliest of the circuit preachers. 
Other early preachers were William 
Knox, Smothers, Waterman, Edward 
If. Taylor, Nathaniel Tittle, Peter 
Taylor and John Swazey. 

East Union Methodist Church.—A 
class of the Methodist Episcopal de- 
nomination was organized as early 
as 1833. The first meetings were 
held ina log house on the farm of 
James Archer. The early members 
were Joseph Archer, James Archer, 
Sr., James Archer, Jr., James Arch- 
er (of Joseph) and their wives, 
with others. Among the early 
preachers in the neighborhood were 
John Iare, John Taylor and Edward 
Taylor, known as “ Father” Taylor, 
a noted revivalist. A meeting-house 
was erected as early as 1840, replaced 
in 1866 by the present church in 
East Union. The organization went 
down a few vears later; and about 
1874 the Free Methodist society 
organized and bought the church. 
They now have quite a flourishing 
church. 

Mount Tabor Churches. — The 
Methodist Episcopal church at Mount 
Tabor was organized at the house of 
John Wells in 1836. Soon after, a 
graveyard was laid out and a meet- 
ing-house of hewed logs erected. 
The house was burned in 1854 and 
replaced by the present edifice, a 


frame building. Of the original 
members only Asa Nisswonger and 
wife are now living. Silas Farley 
was the first«class-leader. Other 
early members were John Wells, 
Gersham Morron, John Huffman, 
John.Barnett and their wives. The 
present membership is about thirty- 
five. Among the early preachers 
were Revs. Edward H. Taylor, John 
Swazey, Jeremiah Phillips, David 
Cross, N. C. Worthington and Luad- 
well Petty. 

The Free Methodist church at 
Mount Tabor was organized in 1875 
by Rev. William H. James, of Mich- 
igan. There were nine original 
members. The church was _ built 
in 1876 at a cost of about $600. 
The present membership is about 
thirty. 

St. Michael’s Church.--St. Mi- 
chael’s Roman Catholic church was 
established in 1841. The building, 
a brick structure, was erected in that 
year through the efforts of Michael 
Archer and under the direction of 
Rev. Father Murphy. Michael 
Archer and his brothers, Simon and 
Nathan, with their families, con- 
stituted the original membership. 
Other early members were the 
Doyles, McCunes, Cullens, Hark- 
nesses and others. Prior to 1841 the 
settlement had been visited by 
Fathers Reed, McCallion and Finley. 
Since the church was built the pastors 
have been Fathers Murphy, Cramer, 
Brummer, Kluber, Luttig and Fla- 
dung. It is in the same pastorate 
with St. Mary’s at Fulda. St. Mi- 
chael’s now has about seventy mem- 
bers. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 

“ Benny Penn, the father of Ben- 
jamin F. Penn, the subject and 
writer of this sketch, was born in 
the State of Marvland, October 13, 
1774. Ile was twice married, his 
first wife being a Miss Redmond, by 
whom he had seven children: Caleb, 
Reason R., Charles K., Greenbury 
V., Nancy, Ellen and Ann. His 
wife died about 1820. In 1822 he 
married Miss Rhoda Anderson, born 
August 31,1791. By this marriage 
he had two children: George W.., 
born November 8, 1825, and Benja- 
min F., born June 8, 1832, in the 
County of Anne Arundel, Md. 
In the vear 1832 my parents emi- 
grated west, and settled near the 
town of Fairview, Guernsey County, 
Ohio. There they lived a happy 
family till my father died, April 17, 
1840, leaving the family without 
a home. All our effects did not 
amount to more than $150 in 
value. On account of our scanty 
means, my mother was unable 
to keep house. My brother George 
went to Middletown to learn the 
saddle and harness trade under 
his brother Greenbury, and mother 
and I became dependent upon rela 
tives and friends. In this way we 
lived in Guernsey and Belmont Coun 
ties till 18483, when we went on a 
visit to relatives in Inox County. 
The same year my brother left Mid- 
dletown and came to Carlisle, Noble 
County, to clerk for Moses C. Mor- 
ton, who had a store here. I lived 
With an uncle in Knox County, work- 
ing on a farm in summer, doing 
chores and going to school in winter. 


Prior to this time I had labored 
under many disadvantages in my 
efforts to obtain an education, one of 
Which was my frequent removals 
from one school district to another. 
I have, in my school years, from 
eight to thirteen, attended all kinds 
of country schools, good, bad and 
indifferent, held in all kinds of 
houses, from a log cabin with greased 
paper for windows and split saplings 
for seats, with other corresponding 
accommodations, to a brick building 
of small dimensions and planed 
boards for desks. Though a diligent 
student, it is not to be wondered at 
that I left school with but a small 
stock of scientific lore. 

“In 1845 I went to Middletown, 
to live with my half-brother and go 
to school. Soon after my arrival I 
determined to visit my brother at 
Carlisle, and on the 9th ot November, 
on Sunday, I started on foot, arriving 
the same evening about dusk, having 
traveled twenty-six miles, tired, hun- 
ery and with six and a quarter cents 
in my pocket, this beimg my entire 
capital. My brother wished me to 
remain near him, and the following 
Tuesday succeeded in getting ine < 
situation as clerk and errand boy in 
J.E.& C. A. Boyd's store, for which 
I received my board and clothes. I 
remained with them till the fall of 
1846, when my brother procured me 
a situation with Wilham MePherson 
of Carlisle, as clerk and errand-boy, 
for which I received S40 per year; 
at the close of the year I had due me 
of this salary 825. In the winter of 
1846-7 my brother caught a severe 
cold, which resulted in quick consump- 
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tion, and he left Carlisle about the | 
first of April and went to his half- | 
brother's at Middletown, where he | 


lingered on till July 7, 1847, when he 
died, and was buried beside his father 
in the cemetery at Fairview. He had 
been a father to me while in Carlisle, 
and his loss was more than that of a 
brother. I was left a boy of fifteen, 
Without a protector, without a euide; 
but, thanks to the early training of a 
religious mother, I was enabled to 
shun the vices and resist the tempta- 
tions of which Carlisle had an abun- 
dant stock. After leaving William 
McPherson I clerked for J. E. & 
C. A. Boyd eight months, then for 
John R. Wharton for one month. I 
then left Carlisle and joimed my 
mother, at my uncle’s, near Som- 
erton, Belmont County. My mother 
and I now made arrangements to 
take a house in Fairview, where we 
were to reside. It was my intention 
at this time to study medicine with 
Warfield. We accordingly 
moved to Fairview in June, 1848, 
and [ commenced going to school 
preparatory to entering upon my 
medical studies. In a few months 
we found it impossible, with our 
limited means, to carry out our de- 
sign, SO we gave up our house and 
returned to Knox County again. We 
visited among relatives two months, 
when, becoming tired of doing noth- 
ing, I set about looking for work. I 
succeeded in getting a clerkship in 
the store of William Reed, of Mt. 
Vernon, who sold out two months 
after, leaving me again in the cold. 
I returned to my relatives and staid 
with them during the winter, having 


James 


no permanent home, going to school 
with the children of the relative with 
whom I was staying, and changing 
my place of abode frequently. In 
the spring of 1849, being anxious to 
obtain employment, I wrote to B. L. 
Mott, of Carlisle, asking for a clerk- 
ship in his store; receiving a favora- 
ble reply, I started at once. After 
clerking for him three months, I en- 
gaged with Elias Ayles to learn the 
tinner’s trade, thinking I should like 
to be a tinner. 

“ After six months he failed, and I 
was again out of employment. Ina 
few days I entered John RK. Whar- 
ton’s store again, in which I remained 
four months; then, to accommodate 
afriend in want of a place, I gave up 
my situation to him, and found em- 
ployment with B. L. Mott once more. 
This was in the spring of 1850. 
After staying with him three months 
I engaged with C. A. Boyd, who in 
the fall of 1850 left Carlisle and went 
to Macksburg, Washington County, 
I going with him as partner. We 
staid there about nine montbs, when, 
for want of a store room, Mr. Boyd 
went to Beverly, buying out my in- 
terest. I remained with him as clerk. 
A month after his removal to Beverly 
I was sent to Carlisie on a collecting 
tour, and while there was solicited by 
S. J. Boyd to come and clerk for 
him. More on account of some other 
attractions than the salary offered, I 
engaged with him, going back to 
Beverly to report proceedings. Ina 
few days I returned and entered upon 
my duties as clerk for S. J. Boyd, 
with whom I remained till the fall of 
1853. J never received any big pay 
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permonth. In the fall of 1853, having 
accumulated by wages and trading 
the sum of $600, I entered into part- 
nership with Mr. Boyd in the mer- 
cantile business. 

“On the 16th of October, 1853, I 
married Martha Enochs, daughter of 
Abraham and Mary Enochs, Abra- 
hain being the son ot Elisha Enochs, 
one of the pioneers of the East Fork 
of Duck Creek. Ilis wife’s maiden 
name was Nancy Archer. They had 
eleven children, eight boys and three 
girls. The boys were Uenry, Abijah, 
Abraham, Simon, Cornelius, Samuel, 
Isaac and John; the. girls were 
Oynthia, Susan and Nancy. Abraham 
married Mary McBride, whose father, 
John McBride, was one of the old 
pioneers, and whose mother was one 
of the Crow girls who were attacked 
by the Indians on Wheeling Creek, 
as related elsewhere in this work, and 
her two sisters slain. The children of 
John McBride were William, John, 
Martin, Jacob, Michael, George, 
Susan, Nancy, Christine, Mary 
and Elizabeth. Abraham and Mary 
Enochs had nine children: John, 

tichmond, Benjamin and Edward ; 
Martha (wife of the subject of this 
sketch), Mary, Christine, Nancy and 
Margaret. Martha was born near 
Jarlisle, January 28, 1834, where she 
resided until her marriage. She, like 
myself, had labored under many (if- 
ficulties in obtaining but a limited 
education. She has been a faithful 
member of the Methodist Episcopal 


church since she was eleven years of | 
Soon after our marriage we | 


age. 
settled in Carlisle, and in August, 


for clerking—never more than $12:50 | 


1854, I purchased 8S. J. Boyd’s in- 
terest in the store, thereby contract- 
ing a large debt, one that staid with 
us for ten or twelve years. I bought 
considerable tobacco, had many ups 
and downs in my mercantile career, 
sometimes suffering losses I feared I 
could never recover from ; but by be- 
ing hard to discourage, diligent in my 
business, and having in S. J. Boyd a 
constant and untiring friend, I finally 
succeeded in ridding myself of my 
debts. While I continued in the 
mercantile business, twenty years in 
all, I prospered. Ihad at one timea 
branch store at Cameron, W. Va. 
In the time I was in active business 
I have had five partners—Leonard 
Orme, I. C. Phillips, P. C. McGovern, 
A. R. Phillips and J. 8. Prettyman, 
and nine clerks—I. C. Phillips, John 
Penn, David Gordon, R. F. Phillips, 
P. C. McGovern, George Neiswanger, 
Israel Archer, J. S. Prettyman and 
Jesse Lanam We have been blessed 
with three children: Rilla A., born 
July 28, 1854; Sadie E , born Novem- 
ber 1, 1858, and Ella, born February 
10, 1864. 

“My mother came from Knox 
Jounty in 1854, and made my house 
her home until she died, March 7, 
1861. Her remains lie in the ceme- 
tery at Fairview. 

“November 14, 1872, Rilla A. was 
married to J. S. Prettyman. She 
and her husband resided in Carlisle. 
Two children were born to them — 
Franklin L.and Willie P. April 29, 
1881, Rilla A. died, leaving her hus- 
band with two small children, and 
on the 10th day of the following 
September the youngest child, Wille 
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P., followed his mother to the angel 
land. Both mother and son were 
buried in Carlisle cemetery. Sep- 
tember 6, 1882, Ella was married to 
R. W. Smith. They have two chil- 
dren: one boy, Frank P., and one 
girl, Grace. On the 25th of Febru- 
ary, 1883, Sadie E. was married to 
A. W. Barnes: She died June 24, 
1883. She was buried in the ceme- 
tery at Carlisle. 

“JT have been associated with a 
company organized to test the terri- 
tory in the vicinity of Carlisle for 
oil. The company was organized 
some two years ago. We leased 
several thousand acres of land, and 
put down four test wells, all of which 
were failures. 

“T own seven hundred acres of 
land besides the fifteen acres belong- 
ing to my town residence. I have 
been school director for some twenty 
years; postmaster for four years; 
and treasurer of the township more 
than twenty years. With one ex- 
ception, I have always voted the 
Republican ticket.” 

It is but justice to Mr. Penn, and 
to those who know him best, to add 
that but few men stand higher in the 
public esteem in all that is essential 
to good citizenship. Commencing 
life at. the bottom round of the lad- 
der, he has won success solely 
through his own personal efforts in 
all the departinents of life. He is 
one of those gentlemen whose iden- 
tification with any community is 
always productive of good. 

Srepuken M. Arcuer, son of James 
and Cynthia Archer, was born June 
28, 1838, on the land entered and 
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owned by his grandfather, near the 
site now occupied by the town of 
cast Union, Noble County, Ohio. 
Ilis father, eldest son of James, Sr., 
was born in 1805, and came to Ohio 


from Greene County, Pa., when 
four “years of age. He married 


Cynthia Morris, who was born in 
1809, a grand-niece of Robert Mor- 
ris, one of the signers of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, and daughter 
of Isaac Morris. He was a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
in which he zealously labored as 
exhorter and preacher for many 
years, doing much good for the 


church in those early times. He 
died August 14, 1856. His wife 
survived him several years. She 


also was an earnest Christian, and 
on the 5th of March, 1884, fell asleep 
in the hopes of a happy resurrec- 
tion.. 

A local newspaper says: 

“Died, March 5, 1884, Mrs. Cyn- 
thia Archer, wife .of Rev. James 
archer. She raised a family of thir- 
teen children — seven boys and six 
girls. The loved and loving sister, 
wife, mother and friend died where 
womanhood’s morning sun touches 
the evening star, while the shadows 
were falling toward the west. She 
had passed on life's highway the 
stone that marks the seventy-fourth 
year, four months and tiventy days, 
but being weary for a moment, she 
lay down by the wayside, and using 
her burden for a pillow, fell into the 
dreamless sleep that kissed down her 
eyelids still. Yet, after all, it may 
be best ; the end of each and all, and 
every life, no matter if its every 
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hour is rich with love, and every 
moment jeweled with a joy, will, at 
its close, be a sad and deep and dark 
mystery. This tender woman 
every storm of life was brave, 
in. the 
flowers. 


in 
but 
sunshine she was vine and 

She was the friend of the 
poor. She left all spite and malice 
far below, while on her forehead 
fell the golden dawning of a grander 
day. She sided with the weak, and 
with a willing hand gave alms with 
a kind heart, 
hands she farghtally discharged all 
her duties. She added to the sum 
of human joy, and were every one 
for whom she did some kind and 
loving service to bring flowers to 
her grave, she would sleep beneath 
a wititoriess of flowers. She leaves 
«w family of six children, and two 
brothers and many friends to mourn 
her loss.” 

They had thirteen children — sev- 
en boys and six girls. The boys 
were George W., John W., Stephen 
M., Isaac B., James, Jonas and Rob- 
ert, of whom Stephen M. and Isaac 
B. are living. The girls were Ame- 
lia, Sophia, Celia, Elizabeth, Cath- 
avine and Cynthia, of whom 
lia and Cynthia are. still living. 
Stephen M. married Rachel, dingli- 
ter of Cyrus and Lucinda Matheny, 
May 7, 1857. She was born July 
29, 1840. Their children are Lucin- 
da Ti: ia cd 18, 1858, died 
June 26,1858; Mary E., born March 
5; 1350: sian Wisiist 19, 1859; Mar- 


tin B., born August 26, 1860, mar-— 


ried Arabelle A., daughter of Joseph 
and Caroline Rutherford, 


and 7 the purest, 


Ce- | 


October 
29, 1881, by whom he has tivo children | 


(Bertie May, born September 11,1883, 


' and Jessie Rosa, born May 16, 1885). 


Ile is a Marion Township farmer. 
Milton W. was born March 19, 1862, 
Ile bas taught several terms of school, 
but is now engaged in the mercantile 
business in East Union, where he has 
a good store-room filled with a fine 
selection of merchandise. Odell was 
born April 11, 1864, died September 
21, 1864; Martha, born December 
15,1865, died Mare 13, 1867 ; Neal, 
nasi mestiabas 5, 1867, died May 20, 
1868 ; Rosa, born July 6, 1869, is a 
teacher; Cicero M., born August 12, 
1871, and Esther L. and Eastman W., 
twins, born September 9, 1873; Ste- 
phen M. born October 17, 1880. Mr. 
Archer received one hundred acres 
of land from his father’s estate, but his 
father afterward becoming  some- 
what involved, he paid $1,000 for him, 
which was near one-half the value of 
the land inherited. To the tract men- 
tioned he has added from time to time, 
untilhe now has four hundred acres of 
as fine agricultural and pasture lands 
as can be found on the East Fork of 
Duck Creek, a stream noted for the 
fertility of the soil in the country bor- 
dering on its banks. Asan example 
of thrifty farming we will give one in- 
stance told us by Mr.Archer. In 1871 
he bought one hundred acres of land, 
and borrowed the money of William 
J. Young to pay for it, going in debt 
&6,000, and paying ten per cent inter- 
est. In four years he had his land 
paid for, and was out of debt. When 
we remember the panic of 1873 this 
isa remarkable example of success- 
ful financiering under adverse condi- 
tions, which requires sound judgment 
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and keen penetration. Ile has been 
somewhat extensively engaged in 
dealing in stock, horses, cattle and 
hogs, for many years, and is one 
of the few who have made money at 
it. He tells a good story of one of 
his early deals: ‘“‘ When I was about 
fifteen years old,” says he, “my father 
sent me out one day to look up some 
fat hogs four or five miles from home. 
I chanced upon a man who said he 
had three for sale. Dismounting and 
going to his lot, I found three very 
fine hogs, which would weigh, as I 
judged, 250 pounds, or upward. I 
inquired the price. After much 
hemming and hawing, he wanted me 
to make him an offer. I told him I 
would give him $12 for them; he 
said he could not take it; he had de- 
cided that nothing less than $10 
would buy them. I told him I 
would not give it, but I would split 
the difference with himand give him 
$9, which he finally consented to 
take, and I drove the hogs home.” 
In 1862, in partnership with Naa- 
man Harris, he engaged in the 
mercantile business in East Union, 
but went out in 1866. He _ has 
bought tobacco since 1860, aver- 
aging, he thinks, sixty-five hogs- 
heads per year. 

Mr. Archer, like most men of his 
age, had very few educational advan- 
tages in his youth, but judging by 
the facility with which he attends to 
his varied business interests, he im- 
proved them to their utmost. He is 
not only a liberal supporter of 
schools, but an earnest’ advocate of 
advanced thought in all literary and 
scientific departments. Upon his 


center table we found, beside the 
Bible, Darwin’s complete works, a 
noted orthodox paper and the Boston 
Investigator. In politics he is a Repub- 
lican, yet charitable in his strictures 
upon parties and policies. Mr. 
Archer occupies the old homestead, 
the home of his father and grand- 
father, tne buildings of which are in 
a remarkable state of preservation, 
though standing for half a century; 
by having good foundations and by 


-a liberal use of paint they seem little 


the worse for wear. His has been a 
busy and a useful life. Beginning as 
a poor boy, by industry and economy 
he has accumulated considerable 
wealth, and while his varied business 
transactions have brought him in 
contact with men of all classes, yet 
so honorable have been his dealings 
with his fellow-men, that he has the 
esteem and confidence of all who 
know him. 

Tuomas McGovern was born in 
County Cavan, Ireland, October 25, 
1841. His father, Patrick McGovern, 
came to this country in 1836. In 1839 
he returned to his native country, 
but in 1842 he decided to make the 
United States his future home, and 
with his family came to Guernsey 
County, Ohio, where, in company 
with his brother-in-law, Peter Cornyn, 
he engaged in making macadamized 
roads. He died in Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
September 25, 1845, leaving his wid- 
ow, nee Mary McGuire, whom he 
married in 1831, in very limited cir- 
cumstances, with the care of seven 
children—Margaret, Bridget, Mary, 
Terrence, Thomas, Ellen and P. C. 
With her family she removed to 
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What is now East Union, Noble 
County, where she died September 
10, 1865. The early life of Thomas 
was attended with many hardships ; 
his education was limited to a few 
weeks at the district school in winter. 
Ilis twenty-first year he signalized 
by enlisting in Company D, Ninety- 
second Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 
Ile participated in every battle and 
skirmish in which his regiment was 
engaged up to July, 1864, at which 
time his sight became so impaired 
that he was sent to the general hos- 
pital, where he remained until April, 
1865, when he rejoined his com- 
pany. le was in the ‘battles of 
loover’s Gap, Chickamauga, Mission 
Ridge, Buzzard’s Roost, Resaca and 
other minor engagements. He was 
mustered out of the service in June, 
1865, and returned to his home’ For 
several years he was engaged in 
farming, but owing to ill-health he 
abandoned the farm and in company 
with his brother, P. C., he went into 
trade. The brothers did a successful 
business. In:1887 the firm was dis- 
solved, P. C. retiring. In December, 
1869, he was elected justice of the 
peace and has served continually 
ever since. November 30, 1865, he 
was married to Mrs. Mary A. 
Smith, daughter of Absalom Archer. 
3y this union there was one child, 
Rhoda KE. In 1872 Mrs. McGovern 
died, and in 1874 he was married 
to Mrs. Sarah B. Archer, daughter 
of Charles Price. One child was 
born to them, Ilomer, who died July 
30, 1876. In August following Mrs. 
McGovern died and in December, 
1878, he was united in marriage with 


Miss Mary, daughter of Andrew Mc- 
Intee, of County Cavan, Ireland. By 
this marriage there have been five 
children: Thomas W., Maggie A., 
Mary A., Martha E.and Clara E. In 
his religious and political convictions 
he is a Democrat and a Catholic. 
Two of his brothers, Terrence and 
Patrick C., were in the service, the 
former in the Twentiets Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, the latter in the Eight- 
eenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry. Ter- 
rence was captured at Atlanta, 
Ga., and for five months was a 
prisoner of war at Andersonville. P. 
C. was taken prisoner at Nashville, 
Tenn. He escaped by capturing his 
guard, whom he brought into camp. 
At the close of the war the boys re- 
turned to their home. Terrence is 
now a resident of Minnesota. 


THE BARNES FAMILY. 


Abel Barnes, one of the early set- 
tlers of Noble County, was born in 
Treeport, Harrison County, Ohio, 
October 23,1814. He was of English 
descent. Ilis wife, nee Caroline 
Brown, whom he married in Sum- 
merfield, December 24, 1839, was. 
of Seotch extraction, and was born 
near Culpeper Court Hovse, Loudoun 
Jounty, Va., May 31, 1815. They 
had a family of seven sons and two 


+ daughters — Nathaniel B., Adam, 


Peter F., George L., Allen W , Jaines 
S., Abel W., Margaret A. and Rhoda 
E. Nathaniel B., the eldest of the 
family, was born in Marion Town- 
ship, near the vulage of Summer- 
field, March 28,1844. In 1871 he 
married Miss Sarah E., daughter of 
John and Nancy Floyd. They have 
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Edward W. and Nola; 
born in 1879, he 


tio aia vive 
the former was 
latter in 1885. 

Adam, the second son, was born 
in 1846. Ile was a member of Com- 
pany H, One Ilundred and Eighty- 
sixth Ohio Volunteer Infantry. He 
married in Missouri, in 1873, Miss 
Nancy Garrett, a native of South 
Carolina, They have five children. 
He is a prominent business man of 
Mexico, Audrain County, Mo. 

Peter F. was born in 1848. He 
married Miss Jeanette Dalrymple 
in Greene County, Ind. They have 
four children. George B, the fourth 
son, was born in 1850. Abel W. 
was born in 1858, and married Miss 
Ida Warren, of Washington County, 
Ohio. He is a farmer. Allen W. 
was born in 1856, and married Sadie 
E., daughter of B. F. Penn, in Feb- 
ruary, 1883. She died June 24 of 
the same year. James S. was born 
in 1859, and married Miss Kate, 
daughter of George and Jane 
Furches. He is one of the promi- 
nent business men of Pratt, Pratt 
County, Kan. Ue is a graduate 
of the Muskingum College, and for 
several vears was a teacher. He 
was for some time county surveyor 
of Pratt County. The eldest daugh- 
ter, Margaret, was born in 1841. 
She is now the wife of Bartholomew 


Davis, a well-to-do farmer of Greene 
County, Ind. They have four chil- 
dren. Rhoda E. married in 1865 J. 
F. Gant, and resides in Washing- 
ton County. They have a family of 
eight children. Nathaniel B. is one 
of the representative men of Noble 
County. He is a Republican in poli- 
tics. For nearly five years he served 
his fellow-townsmen as trustee, and 
in 1885 was elected county commis- 
sioner, which position he now holds, 
In religious belief he is a Methodist, 
and has ofticiated as steward, dis- 
trict steward and trustee During 
the war he was a member of Com- 
pany D, Ninety-second Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, from which he was 
transferred to the Thirty-first Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, Company H. 
He was in the service for nineteen 
months, and participated in all the 
engagements in which his regiments 
participated. He is a prominent 


“member of the Grand Army o! the 


Republic, Post of Summerfield. 

Mr. Barnes is the possessor of a 
fine farm near Carlisle, which is his 
home. He occupies an_ enviable 
position among the best men of the 
county, and is regarded by those 
who know him asa man of unim- 
peachabie integrity, and is well qual- 
ified for the responsible position he 
occupies. 
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NILE county commissioners, May 
1, 1851, made the following 
order relative to this township: 
‘Seneca Township altered so as to 
include and be composed of the fol- 
lowing territory, to wit: Commenc- 
ing for the same at the southeast 
corner of section 36, in township 
number 8, range number 8; thence 
north along the seventh range line 
to the northeast corner of section 13 
in said township and range ; thence 
west along section lines to the north- 
west corner of section 18 in said 
township and range; thence south 
along the range line to the southwest 
corner of section 31, in said town- 
ship and range to the place of begin- 
ning, containing 24 sections.” 
Seneca was one of the five origi- 
nal townships of Gruernsey County, 
erected by act of the county commis- 
sioners, April 28, 1810. No descrip- 
tion of its original boundaries can 
now be found, but it was doubtless 
very large in territory, including a 
considerable portion of the present 


counties of Noble and Guernsey. The 
30 
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STorES AND INpDUSTRIES— 


township was not in existence many 
years, new ones being organized from 
its territory under various names. It 
does not appear on the tax duplicate 
for 1830, but afterward a township 
called Seneca was organized, which 
appears on the tax duplicate for 
1843. Richland Township, Guernsey 
County, was erected July 9, 1810, 
and an election for two justices of 
the peace and other township officers 
was ordered to be held at the house 
of Samuel Leath, on Saturday, the 
28th of the month. What the town- 
ship originally included is not known, 
owing to the absence of any record. 
In 1880, Richland embraced town- 
ship 8, in range 8, and parts of town- 
ship 1, range 1, and township 1 
range 2, of the military lands. 


bi} 


The owners of real estate in that 
portion of Richland Township now 
embraced in Seneca were as follows 
in 1830, as shown in the tax dupli- 
cate for that year: 

Abraham Rich, section 380, 178 
acres, value $230; same, section 31, 
89 acres, $100, and 89 acres, $90; 
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Julius Rucker, section 157 acres, 
$214; Timothy Bates, section 24, 
160 acres, $291; same, section 18, 80 
acres, $146; Ephraim Bates, section 
14, 794 acres, $106; John Casner, 
section 14, 79 acres, $100; Daniel 
Craft, section 30, 178 acres, $243 ; 
Thomas Campbell, section 24, 158 
acres, $179 ; Moses Campbell, section 
24, 79 acres, $80; George B. Craft, 
section 13, 80 acres, $100; David 
Craft, Sr., section 29, 79 acres, $80; 
Samuel Danford, section 25, 80 
acres, $91; Hiram Danford (still 
living), section 25, 80 acres, $91; 
James Iindley, section 18, 160 acres, 
$218; same, section 17, 320 acres, 
$437; James Ilarris, section 13, 160 
acres, $291; David D. Jennings, sec- 
tion 31, 89 acres, $90; same, 89 acres, 
$90; George Keller, section 28, 158 
acres, $179; John Kelly, section 21, 
80 acres, $100; James Law, Jr., sec- 
tion 18, 80 acres, $146; John Mill- 
horn, section 14, 159 acres, $200; 
same, section 15, 79 acres, $98; 
Cable Murray, section 36, 80 acres, 
$100; Aaron Morris, section 32, 79 
acres, $120; Jonathan Morris, sec- 
tion 21, 159 acres, $217; John Miley, 
section 21, 159 acres, $200; Ilenry 
Morris, section 31, 89 acres, $90; 
Margaret Nicholson, section 25, 160 
acres, $291; same, section 30, 162 
acres, $221; George Secrest, section 
19, 177 acres, $202; William Stran- 
athan, Jr., section 13, 160 acres, 
$182; William Stranathan, Sr., sec- 
160 acres, $218; John 
Stevens, section 19, 88 acres, $118; 
Joseph Torrence, section 18, 160 
acres, S182; John Timony, section 
20, 79 acres, $91; Jacob Thompson, 


tion 25, 


section 17, 
section 18, 176 acres, $200; Dennis 
Timony, section 20, 79 acres, $91; 
Jacob Thompsen, section 16, 80 
acres, $100; Aaron Vorhies, section 
28, 158 acres, $180; Benjamin Wil- 
son, section 13, 160 acres, $218. 

One of the earliest settlers and 
most prominent men was Timothy 
Bates.. ife located in what is now 
Seneca Township about 1805, and 
was probably the earliest permanent 
settler of the township. His father, 
Ephraim Bates, and several of Tim- 
othy’s brothers were pioneers in 
other parts of the county, and are 
elsewhere mentioned. Timothy Bates 
and his brother Isaac came from 
Captina Creek, near the Ohio River, 
as soon as they dared venture into 
the wilderness, on account of the 
Indians, and entered land on section 
24. They were probably here with 
their families in the year mentioned. 
Timothy Bates was born in Pennsy]- 
vania in 1778, and from his earliest 
years was fainiliar with the scenes of 
pioneer life. He built a mill soon 
after he came, in what is now Wayne 
Township, which was among the 
earliest in the county. He also had 
a distillery and did a thriving busi- 
ness. Ile lived to see the country, 
which he entered when it was a wil- 
derness, well peopled and prosperous, 
and departed this life June 15, 1869. 
Ilis wife’s maiden name was Ruth 
Moore, a native of Pennsylvania. 
They reared a large family. The 
names of their children were Susan 
(Rucker), living; Polly (Rucker), 
living; Abigail (Stctts), deceased; 
3ethel, living; Lovina (Danford), 
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[Luana (Kent), Barua, deceased; 
Anna (Moore), living; Ruth (Bower- 


sock), deceased; Timothy, living, | 


and Lafayette, Elizabeth and Nancy 
(Ilague), deceased. Timothy Bates, 
Sr., was an enterprising and success- 
ful business man, and by his indus- 
try accumulated a good property. 
In addition to farming, milling and 
distilling, he bought hogs, which he 
drove to Baltimore, making them 
swim across the Ohio River. He 
was a member of the Christian 
church and sometimes preached. 
His distillery was a large building, 
and in the loft among the whisky 
barrels, early religious meetings were 
held, the barrels of whisky serving 
in place of pews and pulpit. A 
strange place for divine services it 
would be in these days, but then 
the people saw no impropriety in 
bringing whisky and religion near 
together. 

Hon. Bethel Bates, son of Timothy 
3ates, is one of the oldest native res- 
idents of Noble County. He was 
born March 12, 1809, on the same 
section of land where he still resides, 
and was brought up in the then thinly 
settled country after the manner of 
the children of the early settlers, 
wearing buckskin breeches, his feet 
covered by moccasins in winter and 
bare in summer. In early life he 
assisted his father upon the farm 
and in the distillery. Since becom- 
ing of age he has followed farming 
and dealing in stock, and has been 
very successful in his various under- 
takings. In 1831 he married Mary 
Ann Meighen, daughter of John 
Meighen, an early settler who came 


from Fayette County, Pa., and 
lived and died in Seneca Township. 
They have reared twelve children: 
Abraham, Hugh, Rebecca, Harriet, 


Simeon, Lewis, Patrick, Herman, 
Rosaline, Luana, Susannah and 
Bethel. All are living except Lewis, 


who was killed by a boiler explosion 
in asaw-mill at Sarahsville, in the 
spring of 1886. Four of the sons 
were in the service in the late war— 
Abraham, Lewis, Patrick and Her- 
man. The descendants of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bates are very numerous. 
They have 111 grand and_ great- 
grand children. Mr. Bates is well 
and favorably known throughout the 
county. He served as township 
treasurer and member of the school 
board many years. He was elected 
to the legislature in the fall of 1870 
and served two winters. He was 
formerly a Whig and is now an 
earnest Republican. 

When Bethel Bates was a boy he 
went with his father, his uncle Eph- 
raim and Benjamin Farley, who had 
discovered some bears in a hollow 
tree and wished to secure them. 
Bethel was assigned to the duty of 
holding a big dog by a strap while 
the others cut down the tree. The 
dog was very anxious to get away and 
when the tree fell the boy let him 
go. As soon as the tree fell a bear 
jumped out; the dog attacked it, but 
the bear soon put an end to his an- 
noyance, striking him a vigorous 
blow with his paw and knocking him 
over into a hollow. Ephraim Bates 
then shot the bear. By the time he 
had his gun reloaded another bear 
crawled out of the trunk of the tree 
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and he also shot it. This took place 
near Mr. Bates’ present home. 

The earliest schoolhouse in the 
Bates neighborhood was 
creck north of the present residence 
of Bethel Bates. James Tuttle was 
an early teacher there. 

Timothy Bates’ mill and distillery 
were visited by the early settlers for 
many miles around. The mill was 
in operation as early as 1815. Peo- 
ple came twenty and thirty miles to 
get whisky from the distillery. The 
method of hauling it was to harness 
2 horse between two poles, or 
“skids,” one end of which rested on 
the ground. The barrel of whisky 
was then rolled upon the poles, and 
held in place by wooden pins placed 
in auger-holes bored through the 
poles. This improvised vehicle was 
dignified by the name of cars. 

To show the «difference between 
then and now—in 1830, 160 acres 
of land belonging to Timothy Bates 
had an assessed valuation of $291. 
In 1886, 3805 acres belonging to 
Bethel Bates, in the same section, 
were yalued at $6,260; and thirty- 
six acres in an adjoining section of 
Marion Township, with the same 
owner, were valued at $1,020. 

Daniel Meade and his wife Hannah 
were among the early settlers of the 
township. They were Methodists, 
and were opposed to whisky drink- 
Temperance men were rare in 
those days. Meade resolved one 
vear that he would have his wheat 
harvested without the aid of whisky. 
Ile therefore invited his friends to 
come on Monday morning and assist 
him in the work. Some of his neigh- 
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on the | 


bors, hearing of his intention, got 
together on Sunday night, and by 
the aid of whisky, and the light of 
the moon, harvested the entire field 
before morning. | 

In 1811 the commissioners of 
Guernsey County voted to allow §2 
for every scalp of a wolf over six 
months old. Many of the pioneers 
derived considerable money from the 
killing of wolves. 

March 6, 1815, William Thompson 
presented a petition from residents 
of township 8, range 8, for the elec. 
tion of trustees for the school section. 
The petition was granted, ‘there 
being twenty electors in said town- 
ship.” This shows that the town- 
ships of Wayne and Seneca were 
considerably settled as early as 
1815. 

Prior to 1838 a small store was 
kept on Abraham [ich’s farm by 
Abraham Brown. This was the 
first mercantile establishment in the 
township, and it was but a small 
affair. 

Seneca Township abounds in good 
farms and comfortable homes. The 
land is well improved and product- 
ive. In 1870 the population was 9x2 ; 
in 1880, 1,004. 

The State Road was cut out 
through this township by the Car- 
penters of Monroe County. Opos- 
sum Jtun was named by them from 
the fact that they killed an opossum 
on that stream. 

Barnesville was the nearest trad- 
ing point in early years. Later the 
people went to Cambridge and Wash- 
ington to trade. 

James Finley, a Pennsylvanian, 
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was an early settler. Ile was an 
honest and worthy citizen. His 
grandson, Milton, lives on the old 
homestead. ~ 

An early school was taught in the 
house of Abraham Rich by Enoch 
Marpole. Levi Keller taught school 
when a young man on the west line 
of the township. On the present 
Craft farm was an early school-house. 
Another was built early on Opossum 

tun, in the present limits of Wayne 
Township. Enos Reinhart, Isaac Q. 
Morris, Moses Morris, Jeremiah De- 
bolt and James Mellon were early 
teachers. 

There were several early horse- 
mills in the settlement. Abraham 
Rich and Jacob Thompson had saw- 
mills early. 

Jacob Thompson came to the town- 
ship about 1815. His children were 
Robert, John, Elijah, Abraham, 
Jacob, David, Polly (Frame) and An- 
nie, wife of Abraham Rich. Jacob 
Thompson, Jr., settled and died in 
Seneca Township. The others lived 
in the vicinity. 

Jonathan Morris, a pioneer of Sen- 
eca Township, was born in Greene 
County, Pa. Ue married Miss Ann 
Richards, and in the spring of 1817 
settled in what is now Seneca Town- 
ship. Ile was largely identified with 
the early history of that section, and 
for twelve years was a magistrate. 
IIe had a family of seven sons and 
three daughters — Jonathan, Ienry, 
Aaron, Moses, David, James, Isaac 
Q)., Sarah (Moreland), Jane (Stevens) 
and Tannah (Moser), all of whom 
are dead except Isaac. Ile was born 
in Pennsylyaniain 1816. [le acquired 


the trade of a tailor, but afterward 
turned his attention to teaching. He 


‘married Miss Catherine Kackley. 


They had a family of seven children. 
Mr. Morris was appointed the first 
clerk of courts of Noble County, and 
was subsequently elected to the posi- 
tion, serving three years. He was 
engaged in merchandising for eight- 
een years. Ile served as justice of 
the peace for twenty-one years. For 
a time he was heavily engaged in the 
tobacco trade. He has been a busy 
and enterprising man and a valuable 
citizen. 

Abraham Rich erected a frame 
house in 1826. It was then the only 
building of the kind for miles. It is . 
still standing, and is now occupied by 
his widow. 

Soon after Abraham Rich came 
into the township a fat hog belong- 
ing to him wandered from home, 
and in the evening, attracted by its 
squealing, he went out and found it 
in a ravine, with a part of its fore- 
shoulder eaten off, but still living. 
Near the hog stood a large black 
bear. Mr. Rich had no gun, but he 
approached near to the bear; the 
two looked steadily at each other; 
then Mr. Rich moved off in one 
direction and the bear in another. 
The next morning he got the hog 
part way home, and the next evening, 
on going to the place, found the bear 
again. This time he was prepared 
for him, and as the bear was rearing 
to spring over a fallen tree, he shot 
him. The bear rolled over into a 
hole where a tree had been uprooted. 
Rich fired another shot, and on ap- 
proaching found the bear dead. 
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On another occasion, late in the 
fall, Mr. Rich tracked a bear into a 
hollow poplar tree, where the bear 
took up his quarters for the winter. 
Leaving the bear there till Christmas 
he went with Levi Keller and John 
Rich to secure him. They cut the 
tree, the bear sprang out unexpect- 
edly, and in their excitement all three 
fired at him without injuring him. 
Abraham Rich reloaded and fired a 
shot which injured the bear’s back, 
and after a considerable fight the 
animal was killed. 

The first postoffice (Batesville by 
name) was established at Timothy 
3ates’ mill prior to 1830. There wasa 
weekly mail carried between Barnes- 
ville and McConnelsyille. The only 
paper taken in the vicinity of Mount 
Ephraim was the St. Clairsville Ga- 
zette, of which Levi Keller was a 
subscriber. He had a box nailed on 
« tree, into which the carrier dropped 
his paper. William Van Meter was 
the first postmaster at Mount Eph- 
raim. 

Jacob Thompson, James Finley 
and the Morrises were among the 
earliest settlers. There were several 
families located on Opossum Run at 
an early date. 

Levi Keller, one of the few pio- 
neers of Noble County who are 
still living, was born on Wheeling 
Creek, about ten miles from Wheel- 
ing, in 1795, on the 16th of Septem- 
ber. At the age of five years he 
came to Qhio, his father, George 
Keller, settling in Belmont County. 
Ile learned the blacksimith’s trade in 
that county, and in 1820 came to 
what is now Noble County and en- 


gaged in teaching school in Buffalo 
Township. In 1821 he erected a 
house on the Smoky Fork of Buffalo 
Creek, in Center Township. In 1827 
he removed to the vicinity of Mount 
Ephraim, where he still lives. He 
has followed farming and_black- 
smithing. At the age of twenty he 
married, in Guernsey County, Eliza- 
beth Shafer, a native of Loudoun 
County, Va., who is still living. 
Mr. Keller was the first clerk of Sen- 
eca Township, and has held other 
offices, including that of justice of 
the peace for six years. He reared a 
large family — Mary Ann (deceased), 
Dr. John Keller,* Jane (Vorhies) 
(dead), George, Isaac, William (died 
in the army at Cairo, Ill.), Margaret 
(Kackley), Caroline (deceased), Eliz- 
abeth, Levi, Simon (deceased). 

Benjamin and John Keller, broth- 
ers of Levi, also settled in Noble 
County, the former in Seneca Town- 
ship and the latter in Center. They 
removed to the West. 

A glance at the township records 
of the school section shows that in 
1819 William Morrison, James Fin- 
ley and William Lowry were sworn 
into office as trustees of the school 
section in township 8 of range 8. 
The same records show the names of 
Archibald McVicker, 1820; Matthew 
Scott, 1821; Richard Coen, 1821; 
John Vorhies, 1822 (a brother of 
Ephraim and Aaron); Jonathan J. 
Morris, 1823; Jacob Thompson, 1825, 
and others. Some of those named 
resided in what is now Wayne 
Township. 


*See medical chapter. 
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In 1821 Matthew Scott, John 
Meighen, Richard Coen and Jona- 
than Morris were the lessees of the 
school section. 

The Rich family are among 
early and prominent families of the 
township. For their history the 
reader is referred to the family his- 
tory in this chapter. 

David Watson and family came 
from Fayette County, Pa., and set- 
tled in Noble County about 1810. 
Their children were Ann, James, 
John, Rebecca (Delancy), Sarah 
(Williams), Ann T. (Morris), Rachel 
(Yoho), Cynthia (Wilson), all of 
whom are deceased. . 

John, second son of David Watson, 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1791, 
and settled in Seneca Township with 
his parents. Ile married Ellen Yoho, 
and died in 1873. Children: David, 
Margaret (first married Wilson and 
then Yoho), Yoho, Rebecca (de- 
ceased), Mary, Rachel (Pethtel), 
Barbara (Stockdale) and Nancy (de- 
ceased). 

David, oldest son of John Watson, 
was born in Seneca Township, 
August 15,1815. In 1834 he mar- 
ried Charlotte Skinner, of Monroe 
County. Their children are John, 
Angelina, Emily J., Justus F., Will- 
iam, Clark M., George, Caroline, 
James R., Alonzo IL. and Ulysses G. 
The family settled in 1852, on the 
farm which they now occupy. They 
are members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, and Republicans. 
Justus I, Watson enlisted November 
11, 1862, in Company PD, Ninth 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and was 
mustered out at the expirationof his 
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term of service, July 20, 1865, serv- 
ing in the Atlanta campaign, the 
march to the sea, and all the cam- 
paigns of the regiment. Mrs. David 
Watson died in 1881, and in 1882 
Mr. Watson married Mary E. Stew- 
ard, and by this union has had three 
children, two of whom are livine— 
Cora and Garfield B. 

John V. Watson, a leading farmer, 
was born in Seneca Township, in 
1836. In 1857 he married Jane 
Mosser. Children: Jane A. (Mur- 
phy), Martha A. and Savannah J. 

Aaron Vorhies, the oldest son of 
Jobn Vorhies, the pioneer of Wayne 
Township, was born in Pennsylvania, 
in‘1791, and came to Ohio with his 
parents about 1805. He served in 
the War of 1812, and served in the 
quartermaster’s department, and in 
1814 married Polly Dailey, a native 
Their children were 
John, Phebe and Eli, dead; Stephen, 
Keziah (Hook), Aaron, Peter, Josiah, 
Nathan and Willam, living; Polly, 
deceased. Mrs. Vorhies died in 1840 
and in 1841 he married Polly Shafer, 
who died in 1845. He afterward 
married Margaret Gordon, who bore’ 
four children:. Nancy J. (Matheney), 
Sarah E., Eliza and Martha (Shafer). 
Aaron Vorhies died in 1861; his 
widow in 1875. The family were 
members of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. 

Aaron Vorhies, fourth son of 
Aaron and Polly (Vorhies), was born 
April 24, 1827. He .remained at 
until twenty-one years of 
age. Ile went to Jowaand remained 
a year, and in 1850 went with others 
tu California, by way of the isthmus, 


home 
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there embarking in the first boat 
that Commodore Vanderbilt ran be- 
tween the isthmus and the “ Golden 
Gate.” Ile returned to Ohio. in 
1s54, and in 1856 was married to 
Miss Rebecea Salada. They had one 
child, Lily J., who died in infancy. 
Mes. Vorhies died in 1860, and.in 1862 
Mr. Vorhies married Emily Miley. 
To them were born seven children, 
five of whom are living: Hiley S., 
Annie, Mary Elizabeth, Joanna and 
Aaron D. The family belong to the 
Methodist church. Mr. Vorhies has 
heen very successful as a farmer and 
stock-raiser and is one of the influen- 
tial men of his township. 

Stephen P. Vorhies, third son of 
Aaron Vorhies, was born in this 
township in 1822. In 1845 he mar- 
ried Jane Keller. Their children 
living are Vincent, John W., Mary 
(Williams), Seth and Sadie M. Mrs. 
Vorhies died in 1878, and in 1879 he 
married Mary Yoho. Mr. Vorhies 
has lived in the county nearly all his 
life and has followed farming. 

Ephraim Vorhies, a brother of 
Aaron, was the first settler in the 
vicinity of Mount Ephraim and was 
the founder of the village, which 
was named after him, also a mound- 
shaped elevation near the town. His 
brother Aaron located about a mile 
northeast, on the farm which- his 
son Aaron still occupies, about 1815. 
They were worthy men and good 
citizens. 

Peter Vorhies, one of the promi- 
nent farmers of Center Township, was 
born on the old homestead in 1829; 
his early life was spent upon the 
farm. Ile received a good common- 
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school education and for some years 
was engaged in teaching; farming, 
however, has: been his occupation. He 
removed from Seneca to Center in 
1870. He married, in 1851, Miss 
Mary, daughter of Rev. Jonathan 
Williams; they have two children: 
William L. and Elmer E. He isa 
Republican and a Metho:ist, and one 
of the board of Infirmary directors. 

Prominent among the early set- 
tlers were the Finleys, from Fayette 
County, Pa. In 1814 James Finley 
entered nearly five hundred acres of 
land in this township. His grandson, 
Milton, now lives on the old home- 
stead. He was the father of John, 
Eliza (Atwell), Jane (Riggs), Ebene- 
zer, Rachel (Dennison), William, 
James, Mary A. (McCune), Rebecca 
(Sawyer), by his first wife. His sec- 
ond wife was Mary McKibben. He 
died in 1861 and she in 1879. John 
Finley, oldest son of James, was born 
in 1808. He married Emma, Stout. 
Three of their children are living— 
Cynthia (Gregg), Milton and Eliza- 
beth (Crossen). John Finley died in 
1872. Milton Finley enlisted in 1864 
in Company B, First Ohio Cavalry, 
and served until mustered out Sep- 
tember 13, 1865. 

Isaac Wilson settled in this town- 
ship in 1818. His descendants still 
remain in the county, in Seneca and 
Center Townships. 

Among the early settlers were the 
Coen family. William Coen came 
from Pennsylvania at a very early 
date and was one of the pioneer 
shoemakers of this region. Tis son 
William, born in Pennsylvania in 
1797, was among the early settlers 


of Seneca Township. He married 
Elizabeth Brooks in 1818 and was the 
father of Wilham; James, Martha, 
Joshua, Rachel, Samuel, Mary 
(Miley), Richard, Benjamin, Elisha, 
Jacob and Sarah J. (Meighen). Heaft- 
erward married Martha Johnson for 
his second wife, and was the father 
of Elizabeth (Miley), deceased, Nan- 
cy, Letitia, Rebecca (Snyder), and 
John, deceased. William Coen, the 
father, died in 1875. 

George Secrest and family came 
from Frederick county, Va., about 
1821. Ile entered land in section 19. 
His children were Joseph, Henry, 
Sarah (Cather), Annie (Salada), 
Spade and Mary (Cline). Henry 
Secrest, the second son, was born in 
Virginia in 1796, and came to Ohio 
When about twenty-four years of 
age. He died in May, 1882, and his 
wife in June, 1882. Their chiidren 
were Henry, John, William, Eliza- 
beth (deceased), Ann (Strong, de- 
ceased), Sarah (Laughlin), Eliza 
(Murphy), Amy (Moorehead), Cath- 
arine (Thomas), Maria (Steel), 
Rachel (Hellyer). 

William Secrest, born in 1829, 
married Willeann Wood, a native of 
Pennsylvania, in 1851. Children: 
John II., Frederick, William, Cath- 
arine, Sarah (Sawyer), Jacob N,, 
Anna E. and James KE. The family 
belong to the Christian and Meth- 
odist Episcopal churches. John C. 
Sawyer, of Wayne Township, married 
Sarah Secrest in 1880. They have 
two children. 

David S. Craft is one of the few 
pioneers still living. Ile is one of 
the prominent and influential citi- 
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zens of the township and has been 
an elder in the Christian church 
since 1840. Mr. Craft is of German 
descent, and was born in Redstone 
Township, Fayette County, Pa., Jan 
uary 8, 1802. His parents, Benjamin 
and Elizabeth Craft, were pioneers 
in that locality. In March, 1824, 
Mr. Craft came from Pennsylvania 
to the place where he now lives. 
The family were eight days upon 
the journey, which was attended 
with many hardships. The Ohio 
River was very high, and crossing it 
was attended with difficulty. Mr. 
Craft brought two cows, which 
swam the river. When he reached 
Leatherwood Creek with his one- 
horse carryall, he found the waters 
greatly swollen and it was difficult 
to keep the road. But with the 
assistance of a neighbor he was 
enabled to reach his new home in 
safety. After arriving at this loca- 
tion he had to prepare a place and 
erect acabin. Mr. Craft now lives 
in the third house built on the same 
spot. He is the father of eleven 
children now living, all of whom are 


married—seven daughters and four 
sons. Six of them live in Noble 


County. Mr. Craft has a vivid rec- 
ollection of early times, their hard- 
ships, labor and enjoyments. [is 
wife died in 1882. Her maiden 
name was Elizabeth Beard. 

The Ward family were among the 
earliest pioneers in the territory now 
forming Wayne Township. Edward 
Ward, son of John Ward, was born 
in that township in 1808, and is 
probably the oldest native born 
citizen of Noble County now living. 
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After the death of his father, in 1818, 
he went to Perry County, Ohio, 
where he remained five years, work- 
ing asa tanner during a portion of 
the time. Returning home, he 
worked a while upon the National 
Road. In 1829 he married his first 
wife, Mary Morris. To them were 
horn nine children-——Sarah A. (Irvin), 
John, Rebecca (Graham), William 
A., Betsey (Arnott), Mark, Mary J. 
(McCoy, dead), Harvey and Alice 
(Watson). The family are members 
of the Presbyterian church, and 
William A. is a preacher of that 
denomination. Ile went from Wood 
County to the late war and served 
over four years, holding the rank of 
first lieutenant. Mark enlisted in 
the One Ilundred and Sixteenth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry,and served 
until the close of the war. He was 
in the battles at Fort Donelson, 
Shiloh, Vicksburg, Atlanta, — ete. 
Edward Ward has followed farming 
for many years. Ie is a very well- 
preserved man and writes a legible 
hand without the aid of glasses. 
Ilis first wife died, and he after- 
ward married Mrs. Shafer. 

John Miley was born in 1801, 
in Virginia. IIe came to Ohio in 
[S11 with Abraham Rich, and first 
resided in Buffalo Township. In 
[S28 he married Elizabeth Kackley, 
a native of Virginia. Eleven chil- 
dren were born of this union: Sarah 
A. (xeller), George, Jane (Larrick), 
Isaac, Emily (Vorhies), Hannah 
(Graham, deceased), Jeremiah, Will- 
iam Ix., Eliza (Craft), Mary E. (de- 
ceased), John I. Mr. Miley died in 
Iss3. Ile was an unswerving Dem- 


ocrat, a consistent Christian, and a 
most excellent man. Ile served as 
Infirmary director several terms. 
His widow lives on the old home- 
stead with her son, William K. The 
latter was born in 1848. In 1876 he 
married Mary I. Rich. They have 
one child, Lettie. 

Norman Miley was born in Wayne 
Township in 1839. Ile married, first, 
Elizabeth Coen, who died in 1879. 


Children: Florence S., Richard F., 
William HI. and John Edgar. In 
1880 he married Jane Stevens. 


Children: Bion I. and Martha. The 
family are members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church. 

One of the oldest residents and 
best informed citizens of the town- 
ship is Hiram Danford. He was 
born in Belmont County in 1802, 
and settled in 1823 on the farm 
which he now occupies. He has the 
only stone house in the township. 
In 1820 he married Rachel Groves. 
Fourteen children were born of this 
union, all of whom lived to be men 
and women, except one, who died in 
infancy. Theirnames were William, 
Jonas, Samuel, Isaac and David 
(twins), Lewis, Nancy (Hathaway), 
Elizabeth (Lashley), Joseph, John B., 
Bathsheba (Ihatt), Peter and Rachel 
R. (Shepherd). Mrs. Danford died 
in 1865. In the same year he mar- 
ried Mrs. Danford (ee White), a 
native of Jefferson County. Mr. 
Danford is a member of the Method- 
ist Episcopal church. Ife has served 
twenty years as township trustee. 

When he came to the township, 
Mr. Danford bought eighty acres of 
land of Jacob Dailey. Le has since 
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owned, all told, over one thousand 
acres. The story of one land entry 
is here given. Shortly after the 
War of 1812, when he was fourteen 
years of age, he and his brother 
entered 160 acres of land. At that 
time there was a great scarcity of 
money, and in order to relieve those 
who had entered lands and had not 
been able to ake the final payment, 
a law was passed through the instru- 
mentality of General Harrison, to 
divide all tracts entered by a north 
and south line through the center, 
and permit the settler to take his 
choice of the two lots, and by paying 
fifty dollars in addition to the first 
payment, secure title to eighty acres. 
A limited time was set for the pay- 
ment, and in order to take advan- 
tage, Mr. Danford rode from Wash- 
ington Township (then Wayne 
Township), Belmont County, across 
swollen creeks, through the wilder- 
ness to Marietta. Ile was about a 
week on the trip, but reached Mari- 
etta in time to save the land. This 
tract he sold to Lemuel Rucker 
and it is now owned by Isaiah 
Rucker. 

Isaac Danford was born in 1826. He 
married Lydia Tathaway, of Noble 
County. They had four children, 
two of whom are living—Sumter 
and Hlijah §. 

Benjamin Casner and family came 
from Randolph County, Va., in 1825, 
and settled on the place now owned 
by Jacob Yoho’s heirs. Ie died in 
1845, and his wife, Elizabeth, in 
1843, Of the family of nine chil- 
dren, only one is now living in Noble 
Jounty—Adam Casner. Le was 
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born in Randolph County, Va., in 
1805, and has lived in Ohio since he 
was twenty years of age. In 1831 
he married Ann Rich. They had 
one child—Sarah A. (Coen), who 
lives in Indiana. Ilis first wife died 
in 1832, and in 1841 he married 
Susan Meek. Their children were 
Elizabeth (Law) and Solomon (de- 
ceased). Mrs. Casner died in 1845, 
and in 1857 he married Elizabeth 
Carson. Four children were born 
of this union—Margaret (Richey), 
Almedia, Mary E. (deceased) and 
Benjamin. The family are members 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
Mr. Casner has served as township 
trustee several years. He followed 
wagon-making in early years, and 
was also quite a noted hunter. 
Abram Danford settled in 1826, 
near Where Bethel Bates now lives. 
He bought eighty acres of Mr. 
Timothy Bates for $300, partly im- 
proved, and afterward entered eighty 
acres at government price. Mr. 
Danford was born in Belmont 
County in 1807. In 1829 hemarried 
Lavina Bates. To them were born 
eleven children, four of whom are de- 
ceased. Those living are Eh, Eliza- 
beth (Roe), Luana (Groves), Isaiah, 
Ambrose, Nancy (Groves) and Ro- 
len. Mr. Danford was elected com- 
missioner of Guernsey County just 
prior to the erection of Noble 
County. Mrs. Danford died in 1884. 
Mr. Danford has always followed 
farming, and has been very success- 
ful. lis grandson is the present 
county clerk. Rolen Danford was 
born in 1854. In 1876 he married 
Nancy Wilson. Children: Dora B., 
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Alice M., Henry A. Gartield, Stella 
J. and Blanche. 

John Groves was born in Belmont 
County in 1811. In 1837 he settled 
in Noble County, on the place 
which he still oceupies. Mr. Groves 
was married in 1831 to Matilda 
Smith. They had ten children: 
Mary, Samuel S., Lewis, Rosanna 
(Rucker), Smith, Jonas, Julius KR. 
(present county commissioner), Eliza 
E. (Danford), John F. and Martha. 
Smith Groyes was born in 1840. 
In 1861 he enlisted in Company D, 
Forty-second Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry. IIe served about two years 
and six months, and died in ‘hospital 
at Vicksburg. The family are mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. Mr. Groves bought forty 
acres when he came to this county; 
he now owns 160. 

ITiram Groves, whose parents 
early settlers, was born in 
1836, and has followed farming. 
Ile married Amanda J. Carter, of 
Center Township. Mr.. Groves is a 
Republican, and has served three 
terms as township assessor. 

Josephus Groves was born in Sen- 
eca Township in 18388. In early life 
he worked on the farm and taught 
school, In 1866 he married Mary 
RoGarcer,. of «Center. Lownship, 
Children: Iliram F., Zoe M., Irena 
B. and Judson J. Mr. Groves is 
present township trustee. The fam- 
ily are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. 

Julius 2. Groves was born in Sen- 
eca Township in Is44. In 1866 he 
married Miss Nancy Danford, of 
this township. Their children are 


were 


Ambrose I. (deceased), Isonia M., 
Rosa E. and Jasper R. The family 
are members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal-church. «Mr. Groves was re- 
elected in the fall of 1886, to serve a 
second term as county commissioner, 
and is the only commissioner for 
several years that has held the office 
two terms. THe is an earnest Itepub- 
lican, and his continuance in office 
at this time is a sufficient proof of 
his popularity. 

John C. Shafer was born in Lou- 
doun County, Va., in 1813, and came 
to Ohio with his parents. His father’s 
name was Conrad. John C. married 
Mary Kennedy, of this county. He 
has followed blacksmithing and 
farming. Children: Ann M. (Nich- 
olson), David L., Mary C. (Carter), 
Margaret J. (Beatty), Martha I. 
(Bates). David L. Shafer was born 
in 1845. In 1865 he married Mar- 
tha Vorhies. Children: Charles F., 
John W., Margaret E., Hiram, 
George W., Mary, Bertha, Garfield 
and Nancy. Mr. Shafer is a prom- 
inent farmer. The family are 
members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church. 

William W. Rhodes, who died in 
1884, was an early settler, and a 
prominent citizen. He was born 
near Washington, D. C., in 1804; 
removed to Noble County from Bel- 
mont County in 1828, and soon 
after married Ann Rich. To them 
were born eleven children, five of 
whom are living—Jane (Secrest), 
George R., Lydia A. (Hellyer), Will- 
iam II. and Jeremiah R. ILis first 
wife died in 1846, and in 1848 he 
married Cynthia A. Morris. They 
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had ten children, all still living, four 
of them in Noble County, viz.: Ann 
(Baker), Fremont, Brough and Down. 
ey. Ilis wife died in 1882. He was 
a member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church. For several terms he 
held the office of Infirmary director. 

George IR. Rhodes was born in 
Noble County in 1831. At the age 
of fifteen he went to live with Mi- 
chael Tribby, to learn the shoemaker’s 
trade, and remained with him until 
twenty-two years of age. He then 
engaged in business for himself at 
Mount Ephraim, his present location. 
In 1855 he married Leah Van Meter. 
Children: Tallitha C. (Hazard), Mag- 
gie (Iellyer), and Cleopatra. The 
family are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, of which Mr. 
Rhodes is a trustee. He is justice of 
the peace at Mount Ephraim. 

Daniel Van Meter, a native of Vir- 
ginia, married Margaret Dougherty, 
of Guernsey County. They had nine 
children. Mr. Van Meter died in 
1833, and: in 1846 the family settled 
in Mount Ephraim. Leah, wife of 
George R. Rhodes, Esq., is among the 
oldest residents of the place. The 
names of the children of Daniel and 
Margaret Van Meter are William, 
Jane (Hall), Hannah (Weaver), and 
Leah (Rhodes), living ; Andrew, Dan- 
iel, Isaac, Elizabeth, and John, dead. 
Mrs. Van Meter died in 1870. She 
was a worthy member of the Pres- 
byterian church. 

Jonrad Shafer, a native of Lou- 
doun County, Va., came to Guernsey 
County with his family at an early 
date, afterward removing to Noble 
County. His children were Elizabeth 


(Keller), George, Margaret (Need- 


ham), Samuel, William, John, Nel- 
son, James and Mary (Brown). Con- 
rad Shafer was a soldier in the War 
of 1812 for a short time. Ife died in 
1861 and his wife in 1872. William, 
his third son, was born in Virginia 
and came to Ohio with his parents. 
In 1832 he married Isabel Vorhies. 
Children: Barbara, deceased, Aaron, 
James N., Mary (Spears), William J., 
Austin C©., Eli, George, Isabel (Gar- 
rett), Frances (Bates), Zuinglius and 
Charles W. William J. Shafer, 
third son of William, was born near 
Mount Ephraim in 1842. In 1864 he 
became a member of Company H, Six- 
ty-fifth Ohio Volunteer Infantry. He 
was wounded in the right leg at Chat- 
tanooga, November 24, 1864. After 
remaining four nights upon the bat- 
tle-field he was taken prisoner, and 
recaptured by Federal troops. On 
being taken to the hospital at Nash- 
ville, his leg was amputated and in 
June following he was discharged 
from the service. After his return 
home he engaged in book-selling for 
atime. Then had to undergo a sec- 
ond amputation. The operation was 
performed by Dr. Holstein, of Zanes- 
ville, afterward Grant’s family phy- 
sician. Ile engaged in the mercan- 
tile business and is now the leading 


merchant at Mount Ephraim. In 
1867 he married Jane Hance.  Chil- 


dren: Clarence M., Demetrius, Agnes 
I., Nellie and Low. 

Severn Conner and family settled 
in Buffalo Township in 1835. They 
came from Frederick County, Va., 
near Winchester; he was a_black- 
smith and farmer. The family be- 
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longed to the Methodist Protestant 
church. Names of the children: 


Thomas and Ifannah, deceased; Ly- 
dia (Moore), John, Elizabeth (Lar- 
rick), William B., Moses J., Mary 
(Imlay), Virginia (Roberts), James, 
Samuel, Lavina (Imlay), Eliza (l*owl- 
er) and Levi. Most of the children 
live in Towa. Mrs. Conner died in 
1853. Severn Conner died in 1867. 

John Conner was born in Freder- 
ick County, Va., in 1823, came to 
Ohio with his parents and now re- 
sides in Seneca Township. Ile mar- 
ried Elizabeth McLaughlin in 1545. 
Children: Simon, Nancy and <As- 
bury, deceased; Martha (Dollison), 
William, George, Mary (Thompson), 
Emma (Brunner), Silas and Alice 
(twins), Christopher and McGuire. 
Mr. Conner is a Republican and a 
prominent and influential citizen. He 
is also a thorough temperance man. 
Ile has held several township offices 
and served as county commissioner 
one term. Ilis son William enlisted 
in 1864 in the One Ilundred and Six- 
ty-second Ohio Volunteer Infantry 
and served until the close of the war. 

John Conner says of the pioneer 
experiences of the family: “ When 
we came to this county we caine in 
aw wagon drawn by four horses, camp- 
ing out at night. We forded nearly 
all the streams, and all came near 
being drowned while crossing the 
south branch of the Potomac. Our 
wagon floated down the stream for 
some distance with all of us in it ex- 
cept the driver. Arrived here, we 
built a cabin, hung a quilt before the 
door at night, slept on the floor and 
cooked in the yard by a log fire. 


The howling of wolves could be 
heard all around at night.” 

Daniel Riggs, born in Virginia, in 
1813, came to the vicinity of Seneca- 
ville in 1833. He married Jane Fin- 
ley. Seven of their children are 
living: Their descendants are quite 
numerous in this vicinity. 

In 1840 Samuel Gibson and family 
came from Pennsylvania and settled 
on the farm now owned by James 
W. Gibson. Their children were 
Phebe A., deceased; Sarah J.( Barber), 
James W., Wesley, Mary E. (Turn- 
baugh), Margaret L. (Shaw), Samuel, 
Martha (Anderson) and Hannah 
(Lawhead), living. Mrs Gibson died 
in_1867; Mr. Gibson in 1878. They 
were members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. James W. Gib- 
son, born in 1834, came to Ohio with 
his parents. In 1855 he married 
Susan Finley. Children: Franklin 
E., deceased; George B., John T., 
Alice K. (Keller), Mary J.and Nellie 
II. The family are Methodists. 
Mr. Gibson has been township as- 
sessor several terms. Ile is a promi- 
nent farmer. 

Samuel B. Gibson, son of Samuel 
Gibson, enlisted in Company B, First 
Ohio Cavalry, and served about nine- 
teen months, being mustered out with 
the company at Columbus, Ohio, 
September 13, 1865. 

Morris D. Spriggs was born in 
Washington County, Pa., in 1806, 
and came to Belmont County, Ohio, 
when twenty-four years of age. 
ITe was a tailor by trade, but after- 
ward followed farming. He re- 
moved to Guernsey County, in 1844, 
and to Seneca Township the follow- 
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ing year. Ie was one of the promi- 
nent citizens of the township. Mr. 
Spriges is now a resident of Wayne 
County, Ill. Ile married Catha- 
rine Pool, and reared eight sons 
and two daughters. But two of the 
family are now. living in Noble 
County—Dr. Spriggs, of Sarahsville, 
and David §., of Caldwell. Another 
son is & prominent attorney of 
W oodsfield. 


Mounr Eruram. 


Mount Ephraim, the only village 

in Seneca Township, is situated on 
the McConnelsville and Barnesville 
road—the earliest route of, travel 
through the township, and is a mile 
and a half north of the Bellaire, 
Zanesville & Cincinnati Railway. 
The village had a population of 167 
in 1880, and of 162 in 1870. 
- The village was platted in 1838 
for Ephraim Vorhies, proprietor. 
The first addition on the southwest 
was made soon after, and in 1841 
lots 33 to +1 were added by the same 
proprietor. 

The first house in the place was a 
double-log building, erected by 
Ephraim Vorhies, and occupied by 
him asa tavern stand. The house 
was known throughout the surround- 
ing country as the “Moss Tavern,” 
from the fact that the spaces be- 
tween the logs were filled with moss, 
instead of mortar. The house is still 
standing and is now the residence of 
I. A. Garrett. 

The second building in the place 
Was opened asa store in 1839 by 
Crawford Glover. He did not. re- 
main long, but was succeeded in the 


mercantile business by Asbury Gar- 
diner, a minister of the Christian 
church, who increased the stock of 
goods and also helped to build up 
the church. Ie turned his attention 
to tobacco, and for several years did 
a flourishing business as a tobacco 
packer. Gardiner was succeeded in 
the store by Bradfield & Barnes. 
Bradshaw was a clerk. They did an 
extensive business in tobacco. John 
Harris, the grandfather of Ex-Judge 
Brown, managed the store for them. 
This firm sold out to Isaac Q. Mor- 
ris, the first clerk of courts of Noble 
County, who continued the mercan- 
tile business and _ tobacco packing 
until the close of the war. Mr. 
Morris still occupies the building. 
About this time Henry Taylor en- 
gaged in the mercantile business and 
tobacco-dealing. He was succeeded 
by Herman Uhlrich until after the 
war, when financial stringency put 
an end to the business. 

The first blacksmith was Levi 
Keller, still living, who located near 
the town in 1827. Joseph Davidson 
and Absalom Shirk were early black- 
smiths in the village. The former: 
is still living, in Center Township. 
The first wagon-maker was Harvey 
Tlunter. 

An Englishman named Tenry 
Steel operated a tannery for about 
thirty years in the village, and was 
quite successful. The tannery has 
never since been in successful opera- 
tion. 

A man named Wright, a very 
early settler, was the first shoemaker. 
Next came Michael Tribby, suc- 
ceeded by G. It. Rhodes, Esq. 
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The business men of Mount Eph- 
raim at the beginning of the year 
INS7 were as follows: W. J. Shater 
and C.C. Craft. merchants; Nelson 
Shafer, hotel-keeper: George Ivel- 
ler. blacksmith: John W. Wilhans, 
John Brokaw. wagon-makers: G. Nt. 
Rhodes. George W. Dalrymple, shoe- 
makers: Dr. John Keller. Dr. M. H. 


Neville. physicians. 
CHURCHES. 


The churches of Seneca Township 
the Christian and Methodist 
churches at Mount Ephraim; the 
Coen Methodist Episcopal church, in 
the northern part of the township ; 
and the Bates Till union ehureh, 
the last free for all denominations 
except Mormons. It was erected in 
18385. Services are regularly held by 
the Disciples and Methodists. Rey. 
William Danford is one of the officia- 
ting clergymen of the Methodist 
Episcopal persuasion. 

Methodist Episcopal Chiurch.— The 
Methodist Episcopal class at Mount 
Ephraim, was organized prior to 
1830. and first met in school-houses 
Among the early mem- 
bers were, Joseph Graham, class- 
leader : Benjamin Weller, Aaron Vor- 
hies. Adam Smith. Thomas Nichol- 
son. Sr... Abraham Rich, George Sha- 
fer, Aaron Morris, Jolin Rich, James 
Beatty. Richard Coen, Abraham Mi- 
lev. Irvin Wennedy (local preacher), 
Conrad Shafer, Henry Morris and 
Levi Lyons. -A frame church was 
erected in 1844, 0n the site of the 
The church, 88x46 
feet, was erected in Iss0=cat a 
cost of 31,800. The present mem- 


are 


and cabins. 


present. new 


The present pas- 
Sarahs- 


bership is 120. 
tor is Rev. Hunter, of 
ville. 

Bates Ridge Methodist Lpiscopal 
Church was organized in 1887, by 
Rey. William Danford. The origi- 
nal members were, J. H. Wilson 
and wife, Il. Bates and wife, John 
Meighen and wife, and others ; class- 
leaders, J. Meighen, F. E. Danford; 
stewards)"'J. He Wilson and Prd, 
Danford; trustees, Isaac Danford, 
Eli Bates and Patrick Bates. The 
church edifice was erected in 1885 at 
a cost of S800. It was built for a 
union church, free to all denomina- 
tions; during the winter follow- 
ing its erection a revival of great in- 
terest took place, conducted by J. 
Meighen, and Rev. William Dan- 
ford. After the close of the meet- 
ings a class was formed under the 
leadership of Mr. Meighen. In the 
autumn of 1886 the class was 
strengthened by the addition of the 
Glady society, and the church is now 
without connection with other ap- 
pointments. It has a membership of 
fifty ; Sabbath-school, fifty-six pu- 
pus; pastor, Rev. Morris Floyd. 

Mt. Ephraim Christian Church.— 
The church of Christ, or Christian 
church, at Mount Ephraim, was par- 
tially organized in the fall of 1839, 
by John Burnett, evangelist, and 
Timothy Bates, a local preacher. In 
June, 1840, an organization was ef- 
fected by George L. Craft and John 
Baird; Enos Rinehart and Levi Glo- 
ver were the first elders. David 8. 
Craft was ordained elder in 1840, and 
still holds that office. Among the 
original members were, Enos Rine- 
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hart, Levi Glover and their wives, 
Timothy Bates, Margaret Glover, 
Margaret Dobbins and many others. 
In 1842 a meeting-house of hewed 
logs, some 380x385 feet in  dimen- 
sions, was erected. Ephraim Vor- 
hies donated the lot for the church 
and graveyard. In 1879-80 the pres- 
ent church was built at a cost of 
about $1,500. It is a frame build- 
ing 30x40 feet. The present mem- 
bership is about thirty-seven. The 


pastors have been Revs. Asbury,, 


Gardiner, Charles Van_ Vorhies, 
John Flick, — Harvey, John Moody, 
Joseph Thomas, Berkley Poulton, 
J. W. Arnold; David S. Craft 
and John Wilson, are the present 
elders. 

THE RICH FAMILY. 

The Rich family are of German 
-and Scotch extraction. Jacob Rich, 
the progenitor of the family in this 
country and the father of the pioneer 
Abraham Rich, was born in Germany 
and came to America with a brother 
about 1740, settling in Massachusetts, 
where the brothers separated never 
to meet again. Jacob removed to 
Greene County, Pa., and settled upon 
the farm, where he died. Ile was a 
successful man and acquired a well 
won competency. IIe married a Miss 
Craft. Their children were Thomas. 
George, Daniel, David, John, Abra- 
ham, Peter, Ann, and Catherine. 
Abraham was the youngest of the 
family and was born in Greene Coun- 
ty Pa., in 1792. When two years of 
age he was taken to Miami County, 
Ohio, with his brother’s family. 
There he remained only a short 
tine when he was taken by anoth- 

31 


er brother back to Pennsylvania. 
Mis brother returned by way of 
Columbus and Zanesville, swimming 
the Muskingun River at the latter 
place, with Abraham upon his back. 
Where Zanesville now is there was 
then but one log cabin. In 1810 he 
came with his brother John to what 
is now Buffalo Township, Noble 
County, where he remained a short 
time and had many rough experi- 
ences. Ile was drafted in the War of 
1812, but before reaching the seat of 
war, peace was declared. In 1813 he 
married Annie Thompson and settled 
in Seneca Township. By this union 
he was the father of ten children, 
five of whom are living—Jacob, 
William, Thomas, Abraham and Me- 
hitable. His wife died in 1844; 
she was a member of the Presbyte- 
rian church. After her death he vis- 
ited the place of his childhood in 
Miami County, Ohio, and in 1848 he 
married Mrs. Catharine Stevens (nee 
Johnston). Their children were 
Johnston, Jessie, Louis and Catha- 
rine. Abraham Rich, Sr., was a 
hunter in early years. Ile was a 
successful farmer and a prominent. 
member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. He died in 1873. His 
widovwy still lives upon the homestead. 
Ile entered in Seneca Township 160 
acres of land, on sections 20 and 
31, to which he added until he had 
432 acres in this county and 276 
acres in Guernsey County. 

In many respects he was more 
than an ordinary man. Ile was of 
medium height, but possessed of an 
iron constitution and wonderful en- 
durance; he was thought to be a man 
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of excellent judgment and unspotted 
integrity. He was a peacemaker, 
and was consulted on all import- 
ant matters. He was one of the 
early Methodists, and contributed 
liberally to religious and educational 
projects. Ie built saw-mills and insti- 
tuted many substantial improve- 
ments, especially the opening and 
development of roads. He died in 
1873 and was buried on the old farm. 
He had a family of ten children: 
James, Ann, Rebecca, Jacob, Will- 
iam, Mary, Thomas, Abraham, Mehit- 
able and Elvira A. The latter 
died in infancy. Jacob, the oldest 
son of Abraham Rich now _ liv- 
ing, was born in a log cabin in 
Seneca Township in 1824. Early in 
life he was inured to all the priva- 
tions and hardships of pioneer 
life. 

After the death of his mother he 
was the eldest of the children, and 
the care of the family devolved upon 
him. In this school of toiland hard- 
ship he was reared. At the age of 
twenty-six he married Miss Jane, 
daughter of Abraham Miley, one of 
the pioneers of this township. His 
children are Mary I. (Miley), Will- 
iam H., Rachel (Talbott), and Abra- 


ham M. The family are members of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, in 
which Mr. Rich has been class-leader 
for forty years.” z 

Mr. Rich commenced upon 120 
acres, which is a part of his present 
farm.’ The land was only slightly 
improved, all of which he was in 
debt for. To this he added from 
time to time until he was the owner 
of 600 acres of valuable land. In 
1862-3 he made an extended trip to 
the far West, visiting Nebraska, 
Colorado, Nevada, Utah, Oregon, 
Washington Territory, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, British America and California. 
He traveled over 3,060 miles and 
had some lively adventures. On one 
occasion he was captured by Indians, 
and came near losing his life. On 
the Borsha River his boat was cap- 
sized, and by his presence of mind 
and courage he rescued some of the 
party that otherwise would have 
been lost. He had a similar expe- 
rience on the Platt River, where he 
again came near losing his life. The 
culmination of his misfortunes was a 
shipwreck on.the Pacific Ocean. He 
is a Republican in politits, and one 
of the representative men of Seneca 
Township. 
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OBLE TOWNSHIP was organ- 
ized in 1819. At that date it 
became a township of Morgan Coun- 
ty, and socontinued until the forma- 
tion of Noble County. May 1, 1851, 
the county commissioners changed 
the boundaries of the township, mak- 
ing them as follows: 

“Commencing at the southeast 
corner of section 34, in township num- 
ber 7, of range 9; thence north to 
the northeast corner of section 3, in 
said township number 7, range 9; 
thence west along the township line 
to the northwest corner of section 1, 
in township number 7, of range 10; 
thence south along section lines to 
the southwest corner of section 36, 
in said township number 7, range 10; 
thence east along the township line 
to the place of beginning ; contain- 
ing thirty sections.” 

At an election for township offi- 
cers which was held in Noble Town- 
ship, Morgan County, on April 3, 
1820, forty-three votes were polled. 
Andrew Millslagle, Asa Burlingame 
and Joseph Franklin acted as judges 
of election; and Josiah Burlingame 


and John Fogle, clerks. For justice 
of the peace, Peter Fogle had thirty- 
five votes and William Ralph eight. 
The names of the voters were 
Charles McKenny, James McKee, 
Elijah Day, Samuel Noble, James 
Noble, John Davis, Alexander 
McKee (still living), George Dye, 
David Devolld, William Hamilton, 
Isaac Warpingba, Samuel Halley, 
John McKee, Jonas Ball, Linus 
Moore, Lambert Newton, Daniel 
Ball, John Noble, Elly Moore, John 
Clowser, Michael Fogle, Benjamin 
Thorla, Benjamin Severance, Jacob 
Fogle, Robert Hellyer, Charles 
Posten, Ephraim Bates, John 
McGarry, John Ralph, Solomon 
Brown, Joseph Lippitt, Sylvester 
Westcott, Isaac Covalt, John Fogle, 
Josiah Burlingame, Joseph Frank- 
lin, Andrew Millslagle, Asa Burlin- 
game, Peter Fogle, Armstrong 
Johnston, Ezekiel Bates, William 
Ralph and James Dye. 

At the general election held on 
October 10, 1820, Asa Burlingame, 
Andrew Millslagle and Peter Fogle 
acted as judges of election; and 
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Josiah Burlingame and Sylvester 
Westcott, as clerks. Only twenty 
votes were cast. For governor, 
Ethan A. Brown had eighteen 
votes; Robert Means, two. For 
representative to the legislature, 
Alexander McConnel, two; William 
M. Dawes, fifteen; Amzi Stanley, 
three. For representative in Con- 
gress, David Chambers, twenty. 
For county commissioner, David 
Fulton, fifteen; Andrew Wharton, 
five. What can be said of the 
political enthusiasm of that day, 
when an election for a justice of the 
peace called out more than twice as 
many voters as an election for State 
officers? 

From the tax-list of Noble Town- 
ship for the year 1822, made out by 
Josiah Burlingame, lister, and Lam- 
bert Newton, appraiser, it appears 
that the township contained ninety- 
six property holders, and ninety-nine 
horses and one hundred and four 
neat cattle were listed for taxation. 
Upon this list appear the following 
names in addition to those upon the 
poll-book for 1820: 

Richard Albury, Amos _ Bates, 
Benjamin Barry, James Barry, 
Edward Beck, Andrew Brawton, 


Dexter Brown, Benjamin Cox, 
Jarrett Cox, Ezekiel Cole, Richard 
Chillcott, Daniel Devolld, John 
Devolld, Samuel Dennis, Thomas 
Davis, Walter Downey, David 
Frakes, Robert Frakes, George 
Frakes, Lemuel Fowler, Royal 


Fowler (still liying), Jacob Fogle, 
Calvin Franklin, John Griswold, 
John George, Samuel  Gookins, 
George [ellyer, Joshua Holster, 


John Jones, Jeremiah McMahan, 
John Mead, Martha McKee, John 
Moore, David _McGarry, Andrew 
Millslagle, Lambert~ Newton, Jo- 
seph Posten, Charles Parsons, Jane 
Ralph, William Rees, Joseph Reed, 
John Reed, Sr., James Reed, 
William Smith, Jr, William 
Seevers, John Seevers, Benjamin 
Severance, Jr., William P. Willey 
and Enos Wheeler. 

Along the West Fork of Duck 
Creek was an Indian trail which had 
evidently been much traveled by the 
red hunters prior to the settlement 
of the valley by white people. The 
stream seems to have been a favorite 
resort for the elk, deer and buffalo, 
and was doubtless an attractive hunt- 
ing-ground for the Indians. The 
buffalo paths, in many places deeply 
worn into the earth, were distinguish- 
able long after the white settlers 
came into the valley. For some 
years prior to the War of 1812, the 
Indians devoted themselves to the 
destruction of the larger wild ani- 
mals of the forest, apparently for 
the sole purpose of thwarting the 
white hunters, as they left the car- 
casses to rot upon the ground. The 
Duck Creek Valley was frequented 
by the Indian hunters almost up to 
the time of the war, but never after 
its close. Mr. John Noble, who 
came to his present farm in 1812, 
states that an Indian camp, evidently 
erected only a few years previous, 
was then standing on ‘the bank of 
the creek, a short distance above his 
present residence. 

Buffalo Township, Guernsey Coun- 
ty, was organized in 1810, and then 
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included all the northwest part of 
the present County of Noble, extend- 
ing south to the old line of Washing- 
ton County. In 1816 Olive Town- 
ship was formed from part of 
duffalo. We have no description of 
its boundaries, but it probably in- 
cluded the greater part, if not all, 
of Noble. In 1819 Noble Town- 
ship, Morgan County, included town- 
ship 7 of range 9 of the original 
survey. 

Old residents recall an election 
that was held at the house of the 
Jordans, in the vicinity of where 
Hiramsburg now is, in 1816. This 
being the first election, the event 
was celebrated in a manner charac- 
teristic of the pioneer days. Some 
enterprising citizens succeeded in 
getting a barrel of cider from some 
point on the Muskingum River, and 
after “doctoring” it to their satis- 
faction with stronger liquors, put it 
on tap on the day of election. Cider 
being an article which the settlers 
of Duck Creek seldom had an oppor- 
tunity of tasting, all partook freely, 
and as a consequence, nearly every 
man there became gloriously ine- 
briated before the day was over. The 
more sober ones placed their intoxi- 
cated neighbors upon their horses, 
and started them toward home, 
some of them sitting, or rather 
lying, upon their horses, as inert, 
and apparently as lifeless as bags of 
meal. 

The first entry of land on the West 
Fork of Duck Creek was made in 1806 
by a man named Bain, near where 
Belle Valley now'is. Richard Fletch- 
er made an entry of land in the 


same year. The McKees came in 
1811, and the Nobles in 1812. 

John Noble, a Pennsylvanian by 
birth, settled in 1812 on the farm 
which his son John now occupies. A 
family sketch will be found else- 
where in this chapter. 

In the early years, the settlers 
found it very difficult to keep 
stock of any kind. Aside from the 
danger that it might be destroyed 
by wolves or bears, there were other 
obstacles to encounter. Cattle died 
of murrain in large numbers. On 
the bottoms along the creek cattle 
were permitted to run at large, get- 
ting their own living at all seasons. 
Many wintered on the bunch grass 
found along the creek, without ever 
being fed at all. Hogs were also 
allowed to pick up their living as best 
they could in the woods. John 
Noble, Sr., brought a herd of twenty- 
five young hogs to his farm when he 
settled here, but the first season the 
bears made such havoc among them 
that but three were left. The old 
hogs were usually strong enough to 
defend themselves from their enemies, 
but young swine were never safe. 

The climate was by no means 
healthy. A variety of chills, known 
as the “cold plague” attacked many, 
and those suffering from this disease 
found it impossible to get warm. 
Many died. Bleeding was then con- 
sidered the sovereign remedy for 
nearly all the ills that flesh is heir to, 
and that process doubtless hastened 
the exit of many invalids from the 
world. Richard Fletcher was an 
early settler on the creek, on land 
now owned by James Carr. His 
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wife, Jemima, was an Enochs, a 
daughter of the pioneer settler of 
that name. 

Charles McCune and John Reed 
were both Irishmen and early set- 
tlers. Reed was a very worthy citi- 
zen. Tle came in 1813. His sons, 
Joseph, John and James, lived here 
and reared families. 

Joseph Lippitt was one of the few 
pioneer settlers that had money. 
He was considered a rich man in his 
day. He bought and settled upon a 
whole section of land north of where 
Belle Valley station now is. He 
was from New England, and had 
the trading faculty which is popu- 
larly supposed to be inherent in all 
Yankees. In early days he kept a 
few goods at his house, and would 
give a yard of muslin for a day’s 
work. His father had an interest in 
a cotton-mill in one of the Eastern 
States. Mrs. Lippitt was a woman 
of good judgment and shrewdness, 
and was an excellent manager. Lip- 
pitt died here, and after his death the 
farm was sold, and the family be- 
came scattered. The Lippitt family 
were among the very earliest per- 
manent settlers in the township, and 
among the earliest on Duck Creek. 

Solomon Brown, a_ blacksmith, 
was among the early settlers. For 
a number of years he made salt on 
the creek, on a part of the John 
Noble farm. The well was 1380 feet 
deep. A deer-lick near the spot had 
been much frequented before the 
country was settled. 

Lambert Newton was a Yankee 
who lived where his son Lambert 
now resides, Joab, another son, 


lives on part of the old Lippitt 
farm. 

There were many eccentric and 
peculiar charactérs among the early 
residents. Such an one was an Irish- 
man named Crawford. One day he 
came to John Noble, who, then as 
since, was an excellent, thrifty, or- 
derly farmer, and wished to obtain 
some seed-corn. Mr. Noble sent 
him to his corn-crib, and told him to 
help himself to any that he liked, 
except some choice speckled corn, 
which Mr. Noble had placed by 
itself for his own use. Later, it was 
discovered that the speckled corn had 
all been removed by Crawford, who 


| had piled some ears of the common 


variety in its place, and that the 
Hibernian was retailing among the 
neighbors what he called “a very 
foine arti-kel of calico cor-rn.” 

Another Irishman came to Mr. 
Noble to borrow a scythe in the 
days when those instruments were 
scarce and valuable. Not wishing 
to lend, Mr. Noble told him he 
hadn’tany. The Irishman’s shrewd- 
ness then became apparent. “ But,” 
said he, “didn’t I see it hanging up ?” 
“Well, go and take it then, but be 
careful of it,” returned Mr. Noble. 
“And where will I find it, sor?” 
asked the borrower. 

Andrew Brawton was the first set- 
tler where Hoskinsville now is. He 
and two other New Englanders made 
the first clearing there at an early 
date. 

Benjamin Thorla, from New Eng- 
land, settled where Belle Valley 
now is. 

Some of the early elections were 
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held at the house of Jarrett Cox. | 


Later they were held at his brother 
senjamin’s. | 

John Clowser, a Virginian, settled 
where his son Benjamin now lives. 

John and Thomas Davis, Virgin- 
ians, settled in the north part of the 
township. Their descendants are 
still numerous here. 

Lemuel Fowler, a New Englander, 
was among the early settlers. His 
son, Royal Fowler, still living (1886), 
is among the oldest residents of the 
township. 

John McKee was commissioned 
justice of the peace May 1, 1817, 
two years prior to the organization 
of Noble Township and Morgan 
County. His authority was derived 
from Guernsey County. His com- 
mission, record of which still exists 
in Morgan County, expired May 1, 
1820. Peter Fogle, the first justice 
chosen in Noble Township, was com- 
missioned April 24, 1820. 

Benjamin Severance, a Yankee, 
and his sons, Benjamin and Rodney, 
were early settlers near Hiramsburg, 
Rodney was for some years engaged 
in the making of salt on the Muskin- 
gum River. 

The Fogles were a numerous 
and respectable family. They were 
natives of Virginia, but came here 
from Washington County, Pa. 
There were three brothers, Jacob, 
Michael and Peter, who settled in 
the same neighborhood. Jacob and 
Michael came first, and a year or 


two later Peter settled on the farm | 


where he lived and died. He came 
about 1818. He was the first justice 


of the peace in the township, and | 


held the office about twenty years. 
He was also an active member of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. 
He died in 1875, at the age of 
eighty-nine years. The Fogle 
brothers were all married before 
they came to Ohio. Jacob lived 
and died in Noble Township. His 
son Jacob still lives here. He and 
Mrs. Mary Merry Caldwell, are the 
only children of Jacob Fogle now 
living in the county. Michael 
moved from Noble Township to 
Enoch, and died there. He left no 
family. Peter Fogle was twice 
married. His first wife was Eliza- 
beth Salliday, and their children 
were Mary, Eliza, Sarah and Mar- 


garet, all living, the oldest two in 


this county. For his second wife 
he married Phebe Stevens. Their 
children were Rachael (Rucker), 
who lives on part of the homestead ; 
John, Illinois; Lucretia, Kansas; 
Anna, dead; Annary, Vinton 
County, Ohio; James, Colorado; 
George, Kentucky, and Peter, Cald- 
well. Peter lived on a farm until 
1879, and then engaged in hotel- 
keeping in Caldwell. Since 1880 
he has been in the business of 
undertaker and furniture dealer in 
Caldwell, owning a large and fine 
store. He has a German Bible, 
printed in 1590, which has been in 
the Fogle family nearly three 
hundred years. 

Joseph, Calvin and Nathan Frank- 
lin were early settlers and good 
men. Calvin had an early mill, run 
by horse-power. Joseph was a 
wagon-maker. He built and ran a 
mill near Hiramsburg station. 
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George, Robert and Thomas Hell- 
yer were early settlers. George 
was a tailor. The others were stone- 
inasons. Robert was the first aud- 
itor of Noble County. 

Joseph, Zachariah and Wesley 
Cooper lived in the north part of 
the township and operated.a dis- 
tillery. Samuel Thompson, a tanner 
and Methodist preacher, was a 
somewhat eccentric character, who 
lived in the same _ neighborhood. 
Richard Thorla was another early 
clistiller. 

Among other interesting memora- 
bilia in the possession of George 
Burlingame, of Belle Valley, is a 
tax receipt signed by treasurer of 
Morgan County. It is dated Sep- 
tember 19, 1835, and shows that 
Josiah Burlingame’s tax on 166 
acres of land was one dollar, ninety- 
six cents and nine mills, and his tax 
on personal property, one dollar, 
eighty-four cents and eight mills. 
The valuation of the land was then 
$179. It is the present Chris. McKee 
farm, one of the best in the valley. 

In 1816 Josiah Burlingame and 
family were living on the present 
farm of Chris McKee. The bears 
and panthers were still frequently 
found in the valley. On one occa- 
sion, Mrs. Burlingame was away 
from home, and a neighbor by the 
name of Edmond Burton was staying 
with Mr. Burlingame. In the night, 
they heard loud noises proceeding 
from a pig-pen near the house. Sur- 
mising the cause, Burlingame seized 
a large hand-spike and Burton an 
axe, the only one about the house, 
and proceeded to investigate, They 


found a large bear attempting to 
devour one of the pigs. Mr. Bur- 
lingame used his weapon with 
such good effect’ upon the bear that 
he finally caused him to desist; but 
Burton was so alarmed by the fierce 
actions of the bear, that he did not 
attack him, and he was allowed to 
make his escape. 

Andrew Millslagle was an early 
settler, and served in the War of 
1812. 

After the war closed, farms were 
taken up and occupied quite rapidly, 
although times were very hard for 
poor people. There was a great 
scarcity of money, and those who 
were compelled to hire it were 
obliged to pay exorbitant interest. 
3ut settlers came pouring in from 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Belmont 
County, so that it was not long be- 
fore all the land was taken up, and 
the work of clearing and improving 
it was inaugurated. There has been 
steady and constant progress ever 
since. The township now contains 
many fine farms, good residences 
and a thrifty population. 

In the western part of the town- 
ship is one tier of sections running 
from north to south which belonged 
to Brookfield Township, before the 
erection of Noble County. Among 
the early settlers in this part of 
the township was Hugh Nickerson, 
father of Sparrow Nickerson, who 
settled on the farm now occupied by 
the latter, in 1817, coming from 
Massachusetts. He was a prominent 
man, and served eighteen consecu- 
tive years as justice of the peace in 
Brookfield. 
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Rev. Sparrow Nickerson says that 
when he came to the township with 
his father, John Noble was the near- 
est settler east of him. The West- 
cotts, Scotts and Browns were the 
nearest neighbors. Mr. Nickerson 
used to go, whena boy, to Benjamin 
Bay’s mill, on Will’s Creek, eight 
miles distant, passing only three 
houses on the way. 

In the spring of the same year 
Christopher Westcott, from Rhode 
Island, settled on the farm now occu- 
pied by his son, Lewis C. Westcott. 
Dexter Brown, also from Rhode 
Island, settled in 1817. He was one 
of the commissioners of Morgan 
County, 1833. His son Andrew now 
owns the farm. Erastus Hoskins, 
after whom Hoskinsville was named, 
came from Connecticut in 1818. He 
“Was an influential citizen and in the 
early years was colonel of a regiment 
of the Morgan militia. He repre- 
sented his county in the legislature 
two terms, 1831-2 and 1832-3. 

The following item was published 
in the Lepublican in 1871: 

“ An old log barn standing on Alex- 
ander McKee’s farm, one mile north 
of Caldwell, was erected in 1811, by 
Daniel Bates and George Dye. Many 
of the hands who helped to raise it 
came up from the Marietta settle- 
ment, thirty miles distant. After 
the barn was completed, Bates and 
Dye both enlisted and served through 
the War of 1812-14. Dye was badly 
wounded in an engagement with the 
British and the Indians.” 

Samuel Noble was born in Lycom- 
ing County, Pa. Ile came to Ohio 
in 1805, and afterward to the farm 


where he passed the remainder of 
his life. He died in 1875 at the age 
of seventy-eight years. He was an 
honest man and led a useful life. 

Miss Mary F. Brown, a native of 
Rhode Island, taught the first school 
near Hoskinsville in 1820, where she 
settled with a brother and a sister in 
1818. She died in 1883 in the ninety- 
seventh year of her age. She taught 
school a number of years and was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church for sixty-four years. 

According to the recollection of an 
old resident, the first school in the 
vicinity of Caldwell was taught by 
Walter Stevens on the McKee place. 
A space between a couple of corn- 
cribs served as the school-room in 
fair, warm weather; but when the 
open air became unsuitable, the 
school adjourned to the house. 

Josiah Burlingame was an early 
settler and a prominent citizen, a 
surveyor by profession. He came to 
Ohio from Rhode Island, and in 1814 
located in this township. In 1815 he 
married Sarah Noble, a sister of the 
venerable John Noble. He was 
county commissioner of Morgan 
County from 1827 to 1832. He 
reared a large family, all of whom 
are now widely scattered. <A re- 
union of the Burlingame family at 
Belle Valley, in the fall of 1886, was 
an interesting occasion. , 

George Burlingame, one of a fam- 
ily of nine brothers, all living but 
one (Samuel), was born January 21, 
1829. In 1860 he married Miss E. 
J. Coffee of this county. They have 
one child, Alta, now Mrs. Frank L. 
Green, of Belle Valley. Mr. Bur- 
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lingame was formerly a Whig, and 
is now a Democrat. He has served 
as county surveyor, and was town- 
ship assessor six terms. He has been 
engaged in the mercantile business 
at Belle Valley since 1884. 

Sylvester Westcott is among the 
oldest residents of the township. He 
was born in Providence, R. I., in 1815, 
and has resided in Noble Township 
since 1817. He married Mary A. 
Wheeler in 1840, and is the father of 
three daughters. He has a vivid rec- 
ollection of the early days, and of 
the difficulties under which the early 
settlers labored. 

tev. David Gorby was born in 
Ohio County, W. Va., in 1810, and 
has resided in Noble County since 
his parents settled here in 1824. His 
maternal grandtather took part in 
the Revolutionary War, and after- 
ward assisted in suppressing the 
“whisky insurrection” in Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Gorby is a farmer, mill- 
wright, and minister of the Free 
Methodist church. He has recently 
been engaged in developing a fine 
mine of carbonate iron ore, which; 
with coal, renders his land valuable, 
He married, first, Mary Mason, and 
second, Eliza N. Hunter. 

Robert R. Danford, a representa- 
tive of one of the early and prom- 
inent families of Noble County, was 
born in this county in June, 1828. 
In 1850 he married Mary A. Grove, 
of this county. Their children are 
Ellis J., Eliza A. and Arizona R., 
living, and Osceola C., deceased. Mr. 
Danford is a Republican. Both he 
and his wife are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. He 


served as justice of the peace of 
Morgan County six years, and, 
although living in a Democratic town- 
ship, was chosen township assessor 
by seventy-five majority. Mr. Dan- 
ford was in the late war as first lieu- 
tenant’ of Company F, Eighteenth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, resigning 
in 1862, on account of rheumatism. 
In 1864 he was in the One Hundred 
and Sixty-first Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, in the one hundred days’ 
service. 

David D. Jennings, who for fifty 
years was a prominent citizen of this 
township, was a pioneer on section 
31, Center Township. He was orig- 
inally from .western Pennsylvania, 
where lhe married Miss Ruth Wright. 
He was a successful farmer and ac- 
cumulated a fine competency, under 
rather adverse circumstances. It is 
related of him that the first win- 
ter after his arrival in Center he 
was obliged to thresh grain with a 
flail for one-half the straw, in order 
to provide food for his only cow. 
He was one of the pioneers of the 
Methodist church of the county. For 
many years the “meetings” were 
held at his house, and all religious 
projects had in him a firm friend and 
patron. He died April 22, 1879, 
aged eighty-three years. He reared 
afamily of ten children — four boys 
and six girls. 

John McCleary was born in 1839, 
in this county, as now constituted. 
His father was a drummer boy in 
the War of 1812, and his grandfather 
was killed in the same war. John 
McCleary enlisted September, 1861, 
in Company K, Thirtieth Ohio Volun- 
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teer Infantry, and was discharged in 
September, 1865. He participated 
in the battles of Carnifex Ferry, 
Vicksburg, Jackson, Mission Ridge, 
Chattanooga, and the engagements 
during the “ march to the sea.” 
Willian P. Willey, one of the 
early settlers of what is now Noble 
Township, was a native of Penn- 
sylvania, and came to this county 
about 1870. His first location was 
on a small tract of land which he 
bought from his — brother-in-law, 
George Dye. He was identified 
with the township as a_ pioneer 
farmer, and was one of the early and 
prominent members of the Protest- 
ant Methodist Episcopal church and 
helped to build one of the first 
churches of this society. He mar- 
ried Sarah Dye, and had a family of 
thirteen children, eight of whom 
were born in Pennsylvania. 
William, one of the sons, was 
born in 1822; he married in 1849 
Miss Ruth, daughter of Daniel 
Belford ; they have had five children. 
George Willey was born in Penn- 
sylvania, in 1804, and came with his 
parents to Noble County about 1817. 
He was a carpenter by trade, and 
several years after his immigration 
bought a mill near Belle Valley, 
which he operated until 1848, when 
he removed to Hoskinsville, and en- 
gaged in trade. He died in 1856. 
In 1828 he married Miss Nancy 
Westcott. They had seven children. 
Sylvester, one of the sons, was born 
in 1835. In 1864 he enlisted in the 
Twenty-Second Ohio Light Artillery 
and served until the close of the war. 
He and his wife, nee Ellen Moore, 


are members of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church. 

J. W. R. Newton, a prominent 
farmer and a leading citizen, is the 
son of an early settler. His father, 
a native of Maine, came to this 
township in 1818. Mr. Newton was 
born in 1834. In 1856 he married Miss 
Mary McKee, and is the father of 
two sons and one daughter. His wife 
died in 1880; in 1885 he married 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sipe. Mr. Newton 
is a Republican. 

J. C. Campbell was born in Noble 
Township, in 1832, and is by occu- 
pation a farmer and merchant. His 
father, a native of Ireland, settled 
near Philadelphia, in the latter part 
of the last century, removing thence 
to Ohio. He died in Noble Town- 
ship in 1847. On his mother’s side 
Mr. Campbell is of German descent. 
J.C. Campbell was married in 1860 
to Martha Noble. He has always 
been a Democrat. For six years he 
served as postmaster at Hoskinsville 
under a Republican administration. 

Samuel McFerren was born in 
Pennsylvania in 1776. In 1836 he 
settled in Noble Township, where he 
died about 1866. He married a. Miss 
Needham, whose father, J. Need- 
ham, settled in Morgan County. Mr. 
Needham was the only survivor of a 
family of several members. The 
rest were killed by the Indians on 
their way from Pennsylvania to 
Ohio. 

Richard C. McFerren is of German 
and English descent. His father, a 
native of Pennsylvania, settled in 
1808, in Jefferson County, Ohio, 
where Richard was born in 1821. In 
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1835 he came to the vicinity of Hos- 
kinsville, where he has since resided, 
engaged in farming. Mr. McFerren 
was married in 1841 to Louisa Jen- 
nings, and is the father of two sons 
and three daughters, all living and all 
married. He is a Democrat in poli- 
tics, and a member of the Methodist 
church. He served as township 
treasurer fourteen years. 

Harrison Jones is of Irish and 
Welsh descent. His father, an 1812 
soldier, was born in Pennsylvania. 
Ife was an early settler in Muskin- 
gum County, Ohio, where the sub- 
ject of this notice was born in 1821. 
In 1840 Mr. Jones settled in Noble 
Township, where he has since resided. 
He married Anna McKee, a native of 
this township, in 1845. They have 
have had four children, two of 
whom, Joseph and Margaret, are 
still living, both married. Mr. Jones 
isa Methodist and a Democrat. He 
has held some township offices. His 
maternal grandfather Was a soldier 
of the American Revolution. 

Joseph W. Jones, son of Harrison 
Jones, was born in Noble Township, 
October 6, 1846, and has resided in 
this vicinity. He was educated at 
Sharon College, and was a teacher 
for some years. He is now engaged 
in the mercantile business at Hos- 
kinsville. Mr. Jones is a prominent 
Democrat. He has served thirteen 
years as justice of the peace. In 1870 
he married Tryphena R. Walters, 
daughter of the late John B. Wal- 
ters, of this county. They have tio 
daughters living and one deceased. 

Elijah Fogle, a descendant of one 
of the old families of this county, 


was born in Noble Township in 1842. 
In 1861 he entered the service of his 
country in the Seventy-eighth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and was in the 
engagements at Fort Donelson and 
Pittsburg Landing. In 1862 he was 
honorably discharged by reason of 
poor health. In 1865 he married 
Maria Oliver, of Center Township: 
six children living, one deceased. 

Peter J. Walters was born in No- 
ble Township in 1838. His father 
was born in Belmont County, and 
came to this township quite early. 
The family consisted of nine chil- 
dren, six of whom are living. In 1865 
P. J. Walters married Miss Teresa 
A. Brown, of this township. They 
have one child, a son. He is a mem- 
ber of the Baptist church, and of the 
Republican party. He enlisted in 
June, 1863, in Company I, First 
Ohio Heavy Artillery, and served 
for two years, being honorably dis- 
charged at Knoxville, Tenn. 

L. W. Palmer was born in Chester 
County, Pa., October 14, 1835. His 
parents were natives of the same 
county; came to Harrison County, 
Ohio, in 1838, and to Noble County 
in 1839. The subject of this notice 
has always followed farming. He 
was married to Nancy Harkins in 
18386, and has had seven children, all 
living, except one—Lydia J. He is 
a Republican and has held several 
township offices, although the town- 
ship is Democratic. 

L. C. Westcott was born in 1820, 
on the farm where he now resides. 
His father was among the early set- 
tlers, coming from Rhode Island, and 
settling here in 1816. L. C. West- 
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cott married Cordelia I. Howland in 
1844, and is the father of five chil- 
dren, all living. He isa farmer anda 
Republican. 

W. F. Jordan is a descendant of 
one of the pioneer families. Both 
his father and his mother were born 
in this county. Mr. Jordan was born 
in 1854. In 1877 he married Mary 
E. Glass, who died in 1878. In 1881 
he married Maggie L. Archibald. 
They have had three children, two of 
whom are living. Mr. Jordan is sta- 
tion agent and telegraph operator at 
Belle Valley. 

Thomas Racey is of English and 
German descent. His father, Lan- 
don Racey, was born in Frederick 
County, Va., and his mother, nee 
Susannah Barnhouse, in Loudoun 
County, Va. Thev were married in 
Harrison County, Ohio, and came to 
Noble County in 1828, settling on 
Duck Creek. Landon Racey was a 
farmer and school-teacher. He died 
in this township in 1855. Of his 
children six sons and two daughters 
are living; George A., Arthur W., 
Thomas and Rosanna (Cain) live in 
Noble County; Rachel (Engle), in 
Morgan County; James F., in Mis- 
souri; Peter A., in Kansas ; and Sam- 
uel, in Iowa. Thomas Racey was 
born on the line of Jefferson and Har- 
rison Counties in 1826, and has re- 
sided in Noble County since 1828. 
In early life he followed teaching. 
He is now engaged in farming and 
the insurance business. He is a 
Democrat, and a deacon in the Pres- 
byterian church. He has served as 
justice of the peace. He was mar- 
ried in 1847 to Matilda A. Marquis, 


and is the father of seven children, 
four of whom are living. 

P. D. Jordan is a descendant of 
one of the early families and is a son 
of John Jordan, of Brookfield Town- 
ship. Mr. Jordan has resided at Ava 
since 1877 and is engaged in mercan- 
tile business and farming. He was 
married in 1867 to Sarah A. Fair, of 
Washington County, and has three 
children living, one deceased. He is 
a member of the Baptist church and 
a prominent merchant at Ava. 

B. W. Clark was born in Washing- 
ton County in 1843. His father was 
a native of Pennsylvania, and his 
mother of Guernsey County. His 
grandfather was an 1812 soldier. 
B. W. Clark came to Noble County 
at the age of three years. Heisa 
Republican and a prominent farmer. 
In 1863 he married Sarah A. Buckey. 
They have six children, all daugh- 
ters. In 1864 he volunteered in the 
One Hundred and Sixty-first Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and served until 
honorably discharged in September, 
1864. 

Elijah Davis, second, was born in 
Virginia in 1810, and came to Noble 
Township with his parents in 1822, 
and has since resided here. In 1831 
he married Mary Buckey, whose 
father lost his life in the War of 
1812. They have had two daughters 
and nine sons. Six of the children 
are yet living. Five of the sons en- 
listed in the Union army in the late 
war. Eli Davis, son of Elijah, was 
born November 2, 1846, on the place 
where he now lives. He enlisted 
when seventeen years of age, and 
served until 1865. He was first with 
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the One Hundred and Sixty-first 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and after- 
ward with the One Hundred and 
Ninety-fourth, until the close of the 
war. He was married in 18738 to 
Mary Russell. They have had five 
children; four are now living. In 
politics he is a Republican. 

Bartholomew Davis was born in 
1821 on the piace where he now 
lives. He married Hannah Cox, 
and is the father of eight sons and 
four daughters. Benjamin IF. and 
Thomas J. were in the service in the 
late war, the former in the Twenty- 
second Ohio Battery, and the latter 
in the Sixty second Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry. Benjamin was captured, 
and died of starvation after seven 
months in Libby prison. 

Benjamin Clowser was born Oc- 
tober 29, 1827, on the farm where 
he now resides. His parents were 
from Virginia, and came to this 
township about 1820. In 1853 Ben- 
jamin Clowser married Sarah An- 
derson. They have had two sons 
and six daughters. Five of the 
daughters are still living. Three of 
them are married—to E. C. West- 
cott, I. L. Archer and W. L. Archer, 
respectively. Mr. Clowser was in 
the service in the late war as first 
lieutenant, in Company H, One 
Hundred and Sixty-first Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry. He is a Republi- 
can and a member of the Methodist 
Protestant church. 

John Russell was born in Belmont 
County, February 2, 1813. His 
parents were Virginians, and emi- 
grated to Ohio about 1800. In 1820 
the family came to Noble County, 


settling on the farm where John 
Russell now lives. The latter was 
married in 1837 to Nancy Anderson, 
who died in 1851. In 1853 he mar- 
ried Rachael Anderson. He is the 
father of ten children, seven of 
whom, are living. Two sons, Joseph 
and Ezra, were in the late war. The 


‘former enlisted in the Seventeenth 


Illinois Infantry, and served in that 
and other organizations until the 
close of the war. Ezra served in the 
One Hundred and Sixty-first Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry. Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell are members of the Baptist 
church. He isa Republican, and a 
man of excellent reputation. 

W. B. Secrest was born in Hart- 
ford, Guernsey County, and _ his 
parents were natives of the same 
county. The family came to Noble 


‘County in 1854, and settled in 


Noble Township. W. B. Secrest 
married Fannie Westcott in 1870, 
and is the father of three sons and 
one daughter. He is a member of 
the Methodist Protestant church, and 
a Republican in politics. He has held 
the offices of township clerk and 
church trustee. 

W. UH. H. Burlingame is of New 
England descent, and was born in 
Noble County in 1838. His father 
came from Rhode Island to the vicin- 
ity of Hiramsburg in 1818. W. H. 
H. Burlingame has followed farming 
and mercantile business. He enlisted 
in October, 1861, in the Sixty-second 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and served 
four years. He was wounded at 
Fort Wagner, and saw much active 
service. 


John Rk. Gorby, son of David 
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Gorby, an old resident, was born 
January 23,1848. His father set- 
tled in Noble County in 1823, being 
then fourteen years of age. J. R. 
Gorby has been engaged in farming 
and the lumber business. He spent 
some time in Illinois and Alabama. 
Ile married Rebecca Davis, in [Llinois. 
Mr.Gorby isa Republican, and amem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
He has held several township offices, 
and is now serving as a county com- 
missioner. 

John Preston, of Belleville, was 
born in Belmont County in 1837, 
and came to Morgan County in 1840. 
In 1861 he enlisted in the Seventy- 
seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and was in the engage- 
ments at Pittsburg Landing, the 
battle and siege of Corinth, the bat- 
tle of Holly Springs, and many 
others of less note. In 1864 he set- 
tled at Sharon, and engaged in 
shoemaking. In 1875 he came to 
Belle Valley, where he still follows 
his trade. Mr. Preston is a Demo- 
crat in politics, and in 1867 was a 
candidate for the office of county 
auditor. 

V. E. Harkins, of the firm of 
Harkins & Co., merchants, Belle 
Valley, was born in Noble County 
in 1856, and has followed mercan- 
tile and other occupations in Belle 
Valley and vicinity since attaining 
his majority. He married Miss 
Emeline Ginn, of Noble Township, 
in 1880. In politics he isa Demo- 
crat. He is the present postmaster 
at Belle Valley. 

James Stevens, ex-clerk of courts 
of Noble County, is the son of Elijah 


Stevens, formerly of Morgan County, 
and was born June 4, 1836. The 
family, consisting of James and five 
sisters, settled in Sharon Township 
in 1847. In 1857 James began the 
mercantile business. He is at present 
a member of the firm of Harkins & 
Co., Belle Valley. In 1857 he mar- 
ried Miss Mary MeMahon, and in 
1870 was again married, to Miss Sarah 
A. Tolbert. One child was born of 
this union, and is now deceased. 
Mr. Stevens is a Methodist, and a 
Democrat. He was elected county 
clerk in 1862. 

Joseph Parmiter was born in Bris- 
tol Township, Morgan County, in 
1818. His parents came from Maine, 
and were among the pioneer set- 
tlers of that locality. In 1885 he 
came to Belle Valley, where he fol- 
lows his trade, carpentry. He mar- 


ried Elizabeth Shuster in 1841, and 


is the father of two sons and two 
daughters. Heisa Democrat, and 
a member of the Christian church. 

J. B. Perry is of Scotch descent. 
His grandfather was a brother of 
the father of Commodore Oliver H. 
Perry, of naval renown. Both his 
grandfathers were in the Revolution- 
ary War, and his father served in the 
War of 1812,and was on board the 
brig “ Enterprise” when she captured 
the English vessel, “ Boxer.” J. B. 
Perry was born in Phippsburg, Me., 
January 10, 1816, and is one of a 
family of five sons and five daugh- 
ters. The sons all became sea-faring 
men. One of Mr. Perry’s brothers 
was a celebrated sailor, and twice 
circumnavigated the globe. J. B. 
Perry came to Noble County in 
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1846. In 1848 he married Olive 
Blake, of Olive Township, a repre- 
sentative of one of the early fam- 
ilies. They had a son and a daugh- 
ter, both of whom are dead. Mr. 


Perry is by occupation a farmer | 


and a mason. Ile is a member of 
the Congrevational church. He 
served fifteen years as clerk of Olive 
Township and the same length of 
time as postmaster at South Olive. 


VILLAGES. 


The villages of Noble Township, 
although numerous, are small and un- 
important. They are Hiramsburg, 
Hoskinsville, Rochester, Belle Val- 
ley and Ava. 

Iliramsburg was named for its 
founder, Iliram Calvert. ‘The survey 
was made by John F. Talley, Novem- 
ber 5, 1836. The original plat con- 
tained twenty lots. An addition was 
made by the same proprietor in 1838. 
and another in 1858. 

Samuel Stevens was a merchant 
here before the town was laid out. 
Harrison P. Larry built the first 
house in the village, and kept store 


here a number of years. The 
building remained — standing — un- 
til 1886. He was succeeded by 
Wakefield & Shankland, Hiram 
Knight, Fortune Galbreath, Asa 
Burlingame and others. Charles 


Lukens established an early store. 
Asa burlingame kept the first hotel, 
and was the first postmaster. The 
office was established about 1845, and 
supplied with a weekly mail from 
Cumberland. 

Stevens & McClure engaged in the 
mercantile business in 1847. The 


! 


~ maker. 


firm consisted of John Stevens’ and 
George McClure. George McClure 
and his son,George A., have continued 
the business up to the present. 

Jacob Jordan was the pioneer 
blacksmith of the village. There was, 
however, a blacksmith here long be- 
fore the village was projected. His 
name was Jacob Stoneking. He 
owned the land on which the village 
is, and sold it to Calvert. 

Among the early settlers of 
Hiramsburg was Reason Calvert. 
He bought wood ashes at five cents 
per bushel, from which he made pot- 
ash. The potash was sold to refiner- 
ies and converted into pearlash. 
He-also manufactured castor oil and 
linseed oil. 

In 1886 the business interests of 
Hiramsburg were as follows: George 
A. McClure, J. W. Murphy, general 
stores; Henry Shadlow, blacksmith ; 
Eli Covert, cabinet-maker. 

The village of Hoskinsville, E. E. 
Parrish, proprietor, was platted by 
John F. Talley, in February, 1839. 
The plat was placed upon the Mor- 
gan County records October 22, 
1840. The place was named in 
honor of Colonel Erastus Hoskins. 
He was the first postmaster. Hos- 
kinsville postoffice was established 
prior to 1830. In that year it was 
supplied with a weekly mail from 
McConnelsville and Barnesville. 

The first house in Hoskinsville, 
after the projection of the town, was 
erected by James Needham, a shoe- 
The first store was started 
by a man named Saveall. As a vil- 
lage the place never realized the am- 
bitious expectations of its founders. 
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Hoskinsville now contains about 
ten houses and two stores. The 
merchants are J. W. Jones and J. C. 
Campbell. - 

Rochester was laid out as a village 
by Samuel Aikens, surveyor, May 4, 
1841. Robert Hellyer was the pro- 
prietor. In September, 1845, he 
made an addition to the town plat. 
The growth of the place has been 
so slow that no other enlargement of 
its boundaries has been necessary. 
There is scarcely enough of the place 
to warrant its being dignifiea by the 
name of a village. It contains one 
small store and a postoffice which 
goes by the name of Nobleville. 

Belle Valley is a hamlet of about 
a dozen houses, and owes its origin 
to the Cleveland & Marietta Railroad. 
It was laid out on the farm of Ben- 
ton Thorla. The first store was 
started bv Mr. Thorla in 1872. The 
postoffice was established in the same 
year, with Mr. Thorla as the tirst 
postmaster. The business of the 
place is represented by Harkins & 
Stevens and Burlingame «& Green, 
general merchants; Manly Parmiter, 
grocer; John Preston, shoemaker; 
and Newton Bros., proprietors of a 
steam flouring-mill, erected in 1886. 
There are two hotels, kept by George 
Burlingame and Greenberry Davis, 
and one church, Methodist Protest- 
ant. Belle Valley is a telegraph 


station on both the Cleveland & Ma-. 


rietta and the B., Z. & C. Railroads. 
The village of Belle Valley (Ben- 
ton Thorla, proprietor) was surveyed 
and divided into lots in 1875, by 
William Lowe. 
Ava, a railroad station in the 
32 


| 


northern part of the township, has 
also been built since the completion 
of the C. & M. Railroad. It con- 
tains three stores, kept by P. D. 
Jordan, Amos Pryor and D. F. 
Stottsbury. H. Burlingame has a 
cooper shop, and Albert Davis, a 
blacksmith shop. A steam grist-mill 
is being erected by George Stewart. 
There is one church— Methodist 
Episcopal. 

Ava was laid out asa village of 
twenty-two lots, April 10, 1873. The 
survey was made by William Lowe 
for Levi Glover, the proprietor. 


CHURCHES. 


Regan’s Vhapel Methodist Protest- 
ant Church.— This church is situat- 
ed at Hoskinsville: The Methodist 
Protestant congregation was organ- 
ized in 1829. Previous to that time 


‘the Methodist Episcopal denomina- 


tion had organized a society and held 
services in the neighborhood. In 
1829 Revs. Cornelius Springer and 
Jacob Myers organized a Methodist 
Protestant circuit. The first preach- 
ers on the circuit were Jacob Myers 
and Daniel Gibbons. The Hoskins- 
ville congregation met in dwellings 
and in the school-house until 1836, 
when a brick meeting-house was 
erected on the site of the frame 
church in which the congregation 
now worships. Among the original 
members of the church were Erastus 
Hoskins, Edward Parrish, Francis 
Scott, William Willey, Lambert 
Newton, Mary Brown, Sylvester 
Westcott, Hugh Nickerson, and 
others, most of them belonging with 
their wives and families. The pres- 
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ent membership is about 150. The 
Sabbath-school has about one bun- 
dred scholars. The present pastor 
is Rev. W. L. Wells. 

It is believed that the earliest 
Sabbath school in the county was 
organized in the Hoskinsville neigh- 
borhood. About 1825 a school was 
opened under the superintendency of 
Colonel Erastus Hoskins. It was 
then under the Methodist Episcopal 
denomination. 

The Methodist Episcopal class men- 
tioned in connection with the history 
of Regan’s chapel was organized in 
the fall of 1818, by Rev. Abel Robin- 
son, missionary. Francis and Mary 
Scott, Erastus and Lydia Hoskins, 
and an unmarried lady whose name 
is not recalled, were the original 
members. Erastus Hoskins was the 
first leader. Joseph Reed, Benjamin 
Thorla, Sylvester Westcott, William 
Willey, Lambert Newton and their 
Wives joined soon after the organiza- 
tion. Abel Robinson, Archer McEI- 
roy, John Graham, John Coleman, 
William Tipton, Thomas McCleary, 
Isaac Rannells, Cornelius Springer 
and two others were the preachers 
prior to 1828. 

Valley Chapel Methodist Protestant 
Church—The Methodist Protestant 
church at Belle Valley was organized 
in 1883, and the house of worship 
erected in the spring and summer of | 
the same year, at a cost of about 
$1,500. The congregation was at first 
composed of about fifteen members, 
partly from Union church. The mem- | 
bership is now nearly one hundred. 
tev. W. L. Wells is the present | 
pastor. 


Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
—The Cumberland Presbyterians 
have maintained an organization in 
Hiramsburg and vicinity for several 
years. They met for a few years in 
the Methodist Episcopal church, and 
about 1870 purchased the old Bap- 
tist church, where they still continue 
to worship. The congregation is 
small. The Baptist church was built 
about 1850, principally through the 
means and influence of the Lippitt 
family. Its membership diminiched 
to such an extent that the congrega- 
tion was no longer able to support 
regular preaching and the church 
was given up. 


THE M’KEE FAMILY. 


No name is more conspicuous in 
the annals of Noble County than 
that of McKee. The family were 
not only among the first in the coun- 
ty in point of settlement, but were 
also pioneers in almost every import- 
ant public enterprise ever under- 
taken in the county. 

The McKees were of Irish descent, 
and came to Ohio in the latter part 
of the last century, from Lycoming 
County, Pa. The family consisted 
of David McKee, his wife and sev- 
eral children. They remained a num- 
ber of years in Washington Coun- 
ty, in the vicinity of Marietta, and 
in 1809 came up the West Fork of 
Duck Creek, settling on the farm 
near Caldwell, now owned by Alex- 
ander McKee. They were among 
the very earliest families in the val- 
ley, and for several years had but few 
neighbors and no trading point near- 
er than Marietta. The father died in 
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1815, and the widow and her children 
were left to get along as best they 
could in the arduous labor of pioneer 
farming. Mrs. McKee died in 1848. 
There were nine children in the fam- 
ily, most of whom were born in 
Pennsylvania. Their names were 
John, Robert, William, David, 
James, Alexander, Annie (Caldwell), 
Margaret (Caldwell) and Ezra. 

John was a farmer, a prominent 
citizen, and passed his life in Noble 
County. He died in 1873, at the age 
of eighty-five. Mobert was the pio- 
neer salt-maker at Olive, and was a 
leading business man in this section 
for many years. He was born in 
Lycoming County, Pa., December 8, 

791, and came with the family to 
Duck Creek in 1809. Hestamped his 
name on all the prominent events in 
the early history of what is now 
Noble County. He was the discov- 
erer and pioneer salt-maker of the 
valley, a business which he continued 
until the competition of the various 
salt works on the Muskingum reduced 
the price to fifty cents per barrel. 
While drilling some of the first wells, 
he was obliged to go to Marietta to 
get his tools repaired. After the 
salt business became unremunera- 
tive he built a log structure in Olive, 
where for many years he did a 
successful business as a merchant; 
his was the first store within the 
present limits of Noble County, his 
nearest competitor being at Barnes- 
ville. His first stock of goods was 
packed in on a horse from Baltimore 
over the mountains. He was also 
the first to handle tobacco, in which 
he engaged quite extensively for 


many years. He was a man of deep 
religious convictions, and built the 
first church in the county ; in this en- 
terprise he evidenced. his accustomed 
liberality. After deciding to build a 
church, he deputized a man by the 
name of Peter Lady to solicit sub- 
scriptions. After several weeks, Lady 
reported $45 as the sum collect- 
ed. McKee, disappointed by the 
lack of interest in the matter, said to 
him that if he would return the 
money he would build the church 
himself, which he did. The date of 
erection, as near as can now be ascer- 
tained, was 1828. About 1855 he 
began to feel the weight of advanc- 
ing years and retired from active 
business, and devoted his attention to 
his farm, and loaning the accumula- 
tions of former years. He died of 
Bright’s disease September, 1863. He 
was married in 1813 to Miss Ruth 
Thorla. She died in 1830, and in 
November of the same year he was 
again married to Elizabeth Willey, 
who died in 1887. By the first mar- 


- riage there were six children: Mary 


A., Margaret (Morse), Susannah 
(Ogle), David, Rhoda (Rownd) and 
Martha (Ogle). By the second, sev- 
en: Columbus, Leonard, William, 
Robert, Ruth E. (Caldwell), Jasper 
and Worthington. Robert McKee 
was amanof great foresight, enter- 
prise and industry, and his name, 
where known, was a synonym for 
integrity and honor. No man was 
more prominent in the early history 
of Noble than he, and no one is held 
in more grateful remembrance by 
the people. 


William removed to New York 
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State when a young man, and spent 
the greater part of his life there. He 
died inIndiana. David was engaged 
as a boatman on the Mississippi River 
and died of cholera at Little Rock, 
Ark., when a young man. James 
was a farmer and resided near Hos. 
kinsville. He died at the age of 
eighty-seven. Alexander is still liv- 
ing on the old homestead. He was 
born in Marietta in 1798. He mar- 
ried Rhoda Thorla and reared a 
family of six sons. Annie became 
the wife of John Caldwell and lived 
and died in Noble County. Mar- 
garet married Joseph Caldwell and 
is still living. 

Hon. Ezra McKee was one of the 
best and most influential citizeus of 
Noble County, the establishment of 
which he was among the foremost 
in securing. He was born in Wash- 
ington County in 1802, and came to 
the county with his parents. His 
educational advantages were limited 
to four months’ schooling, but a good 
mind, sound judgment and keenness 
of observation made up for this defi- 
ciency. In 1825 he married Abbie 
Westcott and purchased the farm 
adjoining the old homestead. His 
children by this union were Delia 
(Davis), Martha (Polling), David and 
Sylvester, all living. His wife died 
in 1836 and he married Almay West- 
cott, a cousin of his first wife. She 
was one of the early school-teachers 
of the county. To them were born 
four children— Manly, who died 
when one year old; Mary (Newton), 
deceased; Christopher and Manly. 
In 1837 Mr. McKee was elected to 
the legislature from Morgan County, 


in which his township was then in- 
cluded; and again in 1850 he was 
chosen to fill the same position. Dur- 
ing the succeeding session of the 
legislature, the project of the erec- 
tion of Noble County, which had 
been constantly agitated for five or 
six years preceding, was brought to 
a successful consummation. He was 
not only instrumental in securing the 
organization of the county, but he 
was also among the foremost of those 
who sought and finally succeeded in 
making Caldwell the county seat. 
He erected the first building in Cald- 
well, which was used as a temporary 
court house. He served about twen- 
ty years as justice of the peace. Both 
in public and private life he was re- 
garded as an able, honest, honorable 
man. He died April 4, 1876. His 
widow resides with her son Chris- 
topher. 

David E. McKee is the oldest son 
of Hon. Ezra McKee. He was born 
in Noble Township, August 15, 1833. 
He is a quiet, unassuming man, and 
sustains an excellent reputation for 
probity and intelligence. Mr. McKee 
has contributed to the press some 
poetical effusions of more than ordi- 
nary merit. He was principally en- 
gaged in farming until 1862, when 
he went with his brother Christopher 
to the Pacific coast, where they re- 
mained for three years, engaged in 
mining and ranching, in which they 
were quite successful. In 1867 he 
married Margaret Powell, of Wiscon- 
sin, whose paternal great-grandfather 
was a Revolutionary soldier. Her 
great-grandmother on her father’s 
side lived to be one hundred and four 
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years old. Mr. and. Mrs. McKee have 
three children: Burton, Abbie and 
Lawrence. Mr. McKee is a Demo- 
crat. He has held the offices of 
township treasurer and land ap- 
praiser. 

Christopher McKee, one of the 
leading farmers and most prominent 
citizens of the county, was born in 
Noble Township in 1840. He spent 
his boyhood on the farm, receiving 
a common-school education. In 1862 
he went to Oregon in a party of 
twelve men, among whom was his 
brother David. This journey occu- 
pied about three months, Mr. McKee 
driving an ox-team. On the Pacific 
coast he engaged in mining for a 
time, and afterward went to Idaho. 
He remained at Centerville in that 
territory until June, 1863, engaged 
in packing supplies to the miners. 
He next went to the southern part 
of the territory, where Davi and he 
located a mine, which they worked 
until the fall of 1865. The mine 
proved a good one and yielded many 
thousand dollars’ worth of ore, but 
owing to the cost of living and of 
working it, they could save but a 
small part of their earnings. During 
one winter the snow was so deep 
that it was piled up six feet higher 
than their cabin. The brothers left 
for home in September, 1865, on 
horseback and reached here in No- 
vernber. On the way they were 
caught in a Rocky Mountain snow 
storm, and rode all day through the 
blinding snow, arriving at night at 
Fort Halleck. To feed their horses 
they paid seventy-five cents per 
pound for corn and twenty-five cents 
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per pound for hay. At the sutler’s 
Mr. McKee bought a pound of crack- 
ers, a box of sardines, and a small 
bottle of bitters, for which he paid 
$15. In December, 1865, he married 
Miss Martha A. Scott. They have 
had four children — Louis W. (de- 
ceased), Irvel K., Cora B. and Mir- 
Mr. McKee has followed farm- 
ing, and has also been engaged in 
various other enterprises. He has 
furnished the C. & M. Railroad Com- 
pany with over five million feet of 
lumber, and is still engaged in sup- 
plying timber to that road, and the 
B., Z. & C. In 1877 he again went 
west to the Black Hills; but after 
an examination of that region, con- 
cluded to settle down to farm life. 
Mr. McKee is a public-spirited citi- 
zen, an enterprising, sagacious and 
successful man of business, and his 
worth is appreciated in the com- 
munity. 

Joun Noste, Sr., was a native of 
Lancaster County, Pa., and his father 
served through the Revolutionary 
War as a soldier from that State. 
The family were among the early 
immigrants to Ohio, and located in 
Washington County, where they 
remained several years. In 1811 Mr. 
Noble came to what is now Noble 
Towuship, Noble County, and se- 
lected land in the valley of the West 
Fork of Duck Creek. He began an 
improvement, erected a camp on the 
bottom, in which he and his sons, 
Samuel and James, passed the win- 
ter, their sister Polly keeping house 
for them. In 1812 the whole family 
moved to their new home and took 
up their abode in a cabin made from 
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the logs of sugar-maple. The family 
came in wagons, through the track- 
less woods, following along the 
ridges. John Noble, Sr., was an in- 
dustrious honest man and a worthy 
citizen. He died in 1831 at the age 
of sixty-eight years. His widow died 
in 1849. They were the parents of 
seven children—James, Elizabeth 
(Reed), Sarah (Barlingame), Mary 
(Bates), Samuel, Rachel (Reed) and 
John, all now dead except John. 
James, the oldest son, was a man of 
great force of character, and was a 
pronounced anti-slavery man, when 
the word “ abolitionist ” was regarded 
only as a term of reproach. 

John Noble, son of the pioneer 
above mentioned, was born in Wash- 
ington County in 1802, and is to- 
day one of the best informed men 
regarding pioneer events that it has 
been the pleasure of the writer to 
meet. He is a remarkably well- 
preserved man, and in spite of his 
four-score and five years, is still as 
active as many a man of sixty. 
Having been accustomed to hard 
work from boyhood, even now he 
busies himself chiefly in the per- 
formance of self-imposed tasks about 
the farm. He ranks among the best 
of the many excellent farmers in 
Noble County. Mr. Noble has lived 
in three counties—Guernsey, Mor- 
gan and Noble, without moving 
from the homestead to which he 
came in 1812. He was a member of 
the first board of county commis- 
sioners elected in Noble County in 
1851, and has always been an active, 
public-spirited citizen. In his deal- 
ings with his fellow men _ he has 


always been found obliging, upright 
and honest. His thrift and diligence 
have gained for him a competency, 
and throughout his long life he has 
enjoyed that greatest of human 
possessions—an unsullied reputation. 

Mr. Noble was married in 1825 to 
Rebecca, daughter of Robert Cald- 
well, a prominent early settler. 
After more than half a century of 
happy wedded life. Mrs. Noble 
quitted the scenes of this earth- 
ly career in October, 1878. Two 
children were born of this union— 
Samuel, now a resident of Richland 
County, Wis., married to Miranda 
Ackley, daughter of an early settler 
of this county; and Martha J., now 
Mrs. James Carr, residing on the 
homestead. 

James Carr, the subject of this 
notice, was a leading farmer and a 
prominent and successful business 
man. James Carr was born in 
Brooke County, W. Va., in 1824. 
He was the second child and the 
oldest son of a family of eight chil- 
dren. His father’s name was Joseph 
Carr and the children were Mary 
(Wheeler), James, Joseph (who died 
in West Virginia), Eliza J. (Hearld) 
whose husband died at Pittsburg 
Landing while in the service of his 
country ; Sarah A. (Kirk), Parmelia 
(Wheeler) and Maria (Morgareidge). 
The mother, whose maiden name 
was Eliza McCleary, died in 1833, 
and Mr. Carr afterward married 
Nancy Wheeler, by whom he had 
seven children: Elizabeth, Lemuel 
N., Ellis C. (deceased), Julia A. 
(Koons), Henrietta (Gallatin), Tay- 
lor and Ethelinda (Balderson). Of 
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the sons, Lemuel, who now lives in 
Cumberland, Ohio, was a soldier in 
the One Hundred and Twenty- 


| 


second Ohio Volunteer Infantry, | 


and was a prisoner at Andersonville 
for eight months. 


Noble. They continued to reside in 
Morgan County until 1868, and from 
that time until his decease made 
their home with Mrs. Carr’s father, 


| the venerable John Noble. 


Ellis was also in | 


the service and received a wound | 


from a piece of shell. Although he 
served through the war, he died 
immediately after reaching home. 

The Carr family came to Ohio in 
1835, settling in Bristol Township, 
Morgan County. The father was a 
farmer, and died in 1878. His widow 
is still living with two of her chil- 
dren upon the homestead. James 
passed his boyhood upon the farm 
until 1842, when he started out to 
make his own way in the world. He 
went first to Belmont County and 
thence to Allegheny City, Pa. He 
remained in Pennsylvania two years, 
driving through the country selling 
clocks and “ Bee-palaces.” In 1844 
he got the “ western fever,” and emi- 
grated to Iowa and from there 
to California. He located at Sig- 
ourney where he was engaged in 
the mercantile business and the 
loaning of money, doing a very suc- 
cessful business. Here, in 1847, he 
married Miss Ilelen L. Pinkerton, 
who bore three children, Inez Iowa 
(deceased); Charles S., who is married 
and resides in Nelsonville, Athens 
County ; and Ilelen 8. (Boyd), Sharon 
Township. Mr. Carr’s first wife died 
January 20, 1856. 

In 1857 Mr. Carr returned to Ohio, 
and bought the farm now owned by 
Mr. Lovell, in Malta Township, Mor- 
gan County. In the , following 
year he married Miss Martha J. 


Mr. Carr was prospered admirably 
in his business relations, his good 


| judgment, courage and tact serving 


_him in good stead. 


Although he 
was an invalid for several years 
before his death, he maintained 
his native cheerfulness undisturbed. 
Thankful for the favors which for- 
tune granted him, he rejoiced that 
he was no longer under the necessity 
of a continual striving after the “al- 
mighty dollar.” He was one of the 
priine movers in organizing and se- 
curing a charter for the Noble County 
Bank, and was identified with other 
important home enterprises. Ile was 
aman of good general information, 
a fluent conversationalist and of 
agreeable social qualities. He died 
January 31, 1887, and was buried 
with Masonic honors. 

Rey. Srarrow Nicxerson.— Col. 
Hugh Nickerson, the father of the 
venerable pioneer whose name heads 
this article, was of Irish descent, and 
was born in Chatham, Barnstable 
County, Mass., in 1782. He was a 
man of intelligence and ability, and 
during the War of 1812 commanded 
a regiment of infantry. The Nick- 
erson family at this time were sea- 
faring people, an occupation to which 
Mrs. Col. Nickerson was very averse, 
and fearing that her sons, as they 
grew up, would resort to that occu- 
pation for a livelihood, persuaded 
her husband to immigrate to Ohio. 
In the spring of 1817 the family, 
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consisting of the parents and five 
children— Mahala, Eliza, Sparrow, 
Lurana and Joseph—left their native 
town by vessel for Baltimore, Md.; 
thence they came by teams across 
the mountains to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where they embarked on a flat-boat 
for Marietta. The journey was with- 
out incident worthy of mention, and 
on their arrival, the boat was traded 
for a Chickasaw horse. From Mari- 
etta they came to Mrs. David Mc- 
Kee’s, where the family remained un- 
tila rude cabin was prepared for their 
reception on the farm now owned by 
his son, Sparrow. They had to find 
their way by blazed trees, and dur- 
ing the winter suffered greatly from 
exposure and poverty. The cabin 
was without a chimney, door, loft or 
floor, and frequentiy wild animals 
would come close to the house. 
Their surroundings were such that 
had it not been for the mother, who 
was a resolute woman, the family 
would undoubtedly have returned to 
their eastern home. The return of 
spring brought partial release from 
pioneer hardships. The father found 
employment at his trade, that of a 
carpenter, in Zanesville, and in this 
way supported his family and paid 
for his land. He built for Augustus 
Hoskins the first frame house erected 
in what is now Noble Township. 
Ife was a man of force and stamina, 
and identified himself with early 
church history. He was a Method- 
ist in belief, and was one of the 
organizers of the Methodist Protest- 
ant church, and with others, founded 
the Brookfield library, which was 
probably the first in the county. 


His wife, nee Rebecca Blanchard, 
was born in Boston, where she lived 
until her marriage, in 1803. Her 
children, aside. from. those above 
mentioned, were Hugh, Rebecca, 
Simon and Celestia. The father 
died in’ 1846; his wife in 1835. Rev. 
Sparrow Nickerson was born in 
Chatham, Mass., March 7, 1812. He 
was reared on the homestead farm, 
and being the eldest son, was denied 
the limited advantages for education 
afforded by the occasional subscrip- 
tion schools of that day, but in that 
other school, in which the teachers 
are observation and experience, he 
has beenan apt pupil. By extensive 
reading, aided by a retentive mem- 
ory, he has acquired a fund of val- 
uable knowledge. In political be- 
lief Mr. Nickerson was originally a 
Whig, and advocated the election of 
James G. Birney for President. Next 
he became a “ Free Soiler,” and was 
nominated, in 1845, for lieutenant- 
governor of Ohio. On the forma- 
tion of the Republican party he 
joined its ranks. He is now, how- 
ever, a Prohibitionist, and has been 
the candidate of this party for sen- 
ator and representative. In ante 
bellum days he was an abolitionist, 
and on that ticket ran for State 
treasurer. In 1850 he was ordained 
for the ministry, and for two years 
was a circuit preacher. In 18385 he 
married Miss Helen Byers; by this, 
marriage there were three children: 
Joseph, Thomas and John; the latter 
was a member of the Thirtieth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and served 
through the war. His second wife, 
Miss Betsey Sawyer, was born near 
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St. Albans, Vt., in 1815, and came 
to Ohio in 1823. She is the mother 
of six children: Elizabeth (Allen), 
Levi M., Sarah M. (Bell), Simon §. 
Hannah R. (Love) and Hugh G. 
Sarah M. is deceased. 

Mr. Nickerson is a typical pioneer, 
and but few men have attained toa 
greater share of public esteem than 
he. Ile is now enjoying the full 
fruition of a well-spent life, and in a 
few more years will leave to his 
family that priceless legacy, an un- 
spotted reputation. 

Gworce E. Gupprs.—This gentle- 
man, one of the prominent citi- 
zens of Noble Township, was born 


in Manchester Township, Morgan- 


County, Ohio, March 6, 1833. His 
father, James Geddes, was one of the 
early settlers of this township, was 
born in Philadelphia County, Pa., in 
1788, moved to Columbiana County, 
Ohio, about the year 1800, and from 
thence to Morgan County, Ohio, in 
1817. Hewas of Scotch parentage, 
and was a soldier of the War of 1812 
with Great Britain. He served 
under Gen. William H. Harrison, 
and died in 1853. 

George E., the subject of this nar- 
rative, started in life a poor boy, 
with poor. health, having inherited 
by nature a very frail constitution. 
3y industry, economy and good bus- 
iness habits, he has placed himself 
among the most successful farmers of 
the county. He received a good 
English education, having studied 
surveying and the higher mathe- 
matics; followed teaching from 
1854 till 1862; was elected justice 
of the peace in Noble Township in 
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1859, and re-elected in 1862. On 
July 4, 1863, he was commissioned, 
by Gov. Todd, captain of Company 
H, First Regiment Ohio Militia, and 
on September 4, 1863, was commis- 
sioned as lieutenant-colonel, by Goy. 
Todd, of the First Regiment Ohio 
Militia. In 1878 he was the Green- 
back candidate for Congress in the 
Fifteenth Congressional District, 
composed of the counties Monrve, 
Morgan, Washington, Athens and 
Noble. His name has frequently 
been mentioned in connection with 
offices of trust and responsibility in 
the county. In 1855 Mr. Geddes 
was married to Miss Mary A. Brown, 
a lady of rare good common sense, 
and of excellent family, but hand- 
capped, like her husband, with a 
frail and weak constitution. Her 
father, Edward G. Brown, came from 
Rhode Island. Two sons were born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Geddes: James Ken- 
non and Edmond Burns. James K. 
married Miss Irene Young, of Chand- 
lersville, Ohio; Edmond B. married 
Miss Effie M. Rummer, of Lowell, 
Ohio. Both of these young men are 
surveyors and civil engineers, who 
have become conspicuous in their 
profession. George E. was raised 
and educated a State-rights Demo- 
crat, but the late civil war, with its 
threatened disintegration of the 
Union, revealed to him the fact, that 
the right of a State to withdraw from 
the Union at pleasure, was fatal to a 
general government. He is now a 
strong Protectionist, believing it to 
be the duty of the general Govern- 
ment to foster, encourage, develop 
and protect our home industries. 
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He is an extensive reader, well 
versed in the politics of our country. 
Progressive in thought, he stands well 
abreast in all the political, social and 
religious reforms of the country. 
Though raised a Methodist, he be- 
lieves strongly in the decrees and or- 
dinations of God. Socially, Mr. 
Geddes is gentlemanly and agree- 
able. 

Grorce Atonzo McCiurye.—George 
McClure, father of the immediate 
subject of this biography, was born 
in Westmoreland County, Pa., in 
1823; his father, William McClure, 
was a soldier in the War of 1812 and 
his paternal grandfather served in 
the War of the Revolution. He was 
a staff officer and distinguished 
himself in many of the hard-fought 
engagements of that great struggle. 
After the war, Congress gave him, in 
consideration of his service, a tract 
of land, where Frankfort, Ky., now 
stands. This land was occupied by 
squatters, who disputed his claim. 
Serious complications arose and he 
finally lost the property. 

William McClure immigrated to 
Ohio in 1827, and settled near Gays- 
port, Muskingum County, where he 
resided until his decease in 1887. 
Tle was twice married; his first wife 
was a Miss Anderson; two children 
were born of this union: George and 
William.' William went to California 
in an early day; he was a thrifty 
business man and acquired a large 
property in real estate. George was 
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born in Pennsylvania and came to 
Ohio with his parents. He was 
reared in Muskingum County and 
when a boy entered the employ of 
Chapman & Stevens, with whom he 
remained several years. In 1847 he 
came to Hiramsburg and engaged in 
merchandising under the firm name, 
Stevens & McClure. The firm did a 
successful business until 1855 when 
Mr. Stevens retired. 

In 1869 he was succeeded by his son, 
George G. McClure, who has since 
that time donea highly successful busi- 
ness. George McClure wasa thorough 
business man and a valuable citizen. 
He was twice married; his first wife 
was Miss Susan T. Gibbs. Two chil- 
dren were born tothem: Francis L., 
who died young, and George Alonzo. 
He was born in Hiramsburg, October 
13, 1851. He grew up in his father’s 
store, and received a thorough educa- 
tion in books, and a practical busi- 
ness education. He is one of the 
rising young business men of the 
county, and is highly esteemed not 
only for his sterling honesty and 
business enterprise, but the advanced 
position he takes on all questions in 
which the moral or religious welfare 
of his community is involved. In 
politics he is a Prohibitionist, in reli- 
gion a Methodist. He married, in 
1872, Miss Mary B. Davidson, grand- 
daughter of Philip Burlingame, a 
pioneer settler of Rhode Island; 
they have two sons and _ three 
daughters. 
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ExLection — Its BounDaRites DESCRIBED— TAXPAYERS OF 1830—JosmrH REEVES — JOHN 
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Bryans — Bursons — Youos — CARPENTERS — Laws — Ricnueys — LowREys — MENDEN- 
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INGS, 


EFORE the erection of Noble 

County, the territory of the 
present Township of Wayne was 
included in Richland, Beaver and 
Wright Townships,Guernsey County. 
It contains four sections belonging 
to the United States Military Dis- 
trict, which is all of the military 
lands in Noble County. 

The township was erected by the 
commissioners of Noble County, 
May 1, 1851, with boundaries de- 
scribed, as follows: 

“Commencing for the same on 
the seventh range line at the south- 
west corner of section 31, in town- 
ship number 8, of range 7; thence 
east along the south line of said 
township to the southeast corner of 
the west half of section 25 in said 
township ; thence north to the cen- 
ter of sections number 25, 26, 27. 
28, 29 and 30 to the north line of 
said township; thence west along 
the north line of said township to 
the seventh range line; thence south 
along said seventh range line to the 
northeast corner of section 20 in the 
first township of the seventh range 
of military lands in the Zanesville 
district ; thence west to the north- 
west corner of section 19, in said 


township number 1 and range 1 as 
aforesaid ; thence south to the south- 
west corner of section 22, in said 
township number 1, range 1 on the 
Ludlow line; thence west along said 
Ludlow line to the northwest corner 
of section 6,in township number 8 of 
range 8: thence south to the south- 
west corner of section 7, in said 
township number 8 and range 8; 
thence east to the southeast corner 
of section 12, in said township num- 
ber 8 and range 8; thence south 
along the seventh range line to the 
place of beginning—containing 25 
sections.” 

On the 3d of March, 1852, by act 
of the county commissioners, six half 
sections were taken from Wayne and 
annexed to Beaver Township. 

June 19, 1851, the court of com- 
mon pleas for the County of Noble 
passed the following order: 

“Tt appearing to’ the court that 
the Township of Wayne is a newly 
set-off township, and that it is with- 
out any justice of the peace, it is 
therefore determined by the-~ court 
that two will be a sufficient number 
of justices of the peace for said town. 
ship; and the court do further deter- 
mine that the voters of said township 
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proceed, on the 12th day of July, 
1851, to elect said justices of the 
peace; and it is further ordered that 
the clerk of this court forthwith 
transmit a certified copy of this pro 
ceeding to the trustees of said town- 
ship.” 

In accordance with this order, an 
election was held, and James Rich 
and Abner Williams were chosen the 
first justices of the township. Rich 
qualified on the Ist of August, and 
Williams on the 7th of the same 
month, 1851. 

The following owners of real estate 
within the present Township of 
Wayne were taxed on the Richland 
Township duplicate for 1830. This 
list gives the names of all land own- 
ers in the first twelve sections of 
township 8, range 8, at that date: 
Jesse Brown, oon 8, 160 acres, 
valued at $218; Henry Cramer, sec- 
tion 8, 1503 acres, $273 ; Joseph Fin- 
ley, section 7, 1T4 acres, $238; Will- 
iam Gladden, section 11, 158 acres, 
$288; same, 158 acres, $288; Eliza- 
beth Hammond, section 11, 158 acres, 
$216; John Hague, section 12, 159 
acres, $289; John Law, section 11, 
80 acres, $146; William Lowrey, sec- 
tion 8, 159 acres, $217; same, 159 
acres, $517; Thames Law, section 
11, 80 acres, $146; John Mendenhall, 
section 1, 75 acres, $102; Isaac Men- 
denhall, section 1, 75 acres, $109; 
William Morrison, section 9, 157 
acres, $178; John Millhorn, section 
5, 157 acres, $214; same, 100 acres, 
$137; Albert Strong, section 5, 80 
acres, $109; Thomas Stranathan, sec- 
tion 5, 80 acres, $109; Alexander 
Sprout, section 4, 151 acres, $276; 


same, 1514 acres, $276; Robert 
Thompson, section 6, 177 acres, $403; 
same, 177 acres, $403 ; James Thomp- 
son’s heirs, section 8,160 acres, $255; 
same, section 7, 334 acres, $61, and 
160 acres, $255; William Thompson, 
section 6, 88 acres, $120; same, sec- 
tion 5, 78 acres, $108. 

Joseph Reeves was probably the 
first white man who made his home 
in the northern part of Noble Coun- 
ty. He came here near the close of 
the last century or about the begin- 
ning of the present. He remained but 
a few years when he was driven out 
through fear of the Indians. After 
the country became somewhat set- 
tled he returned and became a resi- 
dent of the township. It is said that 
he frequently went with the Indians 
on their hunting expeditions and 
that he had a personal acquaintance 
with Tecumseh, who gave him a 
powder horn; this horn is still in pos- 
session of the family. 

John Vorhies was the first per- 
manent resident of the township, and, 
if the date fixed by his descendants 
is correct, the first in the county. As 
nearly as can now be determined the 
date of his settlement with his fami- 
ly was in 1802. He located on land 
now owned by Millhorn and others. 
His children were Aaron, Deborah, 
Daniel, Isaac, John, William, Eph- 
raim, Dolly and Susan, all of whom 
are dead. Aaron and Ephraim were 
early settlers of Seneca Township. 
Mount Ephraim was named for the 
latter. 

In the year 1807 Edward Ward 
and family came from Pennsylvania 
and settled in this township. He 
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died in 1848 in the eighty-third year 
of his age. His widow lived to be 
nearly one hundred yearsold. With 
them came also their son John and 
his family. John Ward served in 
the War of 1812 as first lieutenant. 
He took several English prisoners 
near Sandusky, and among them was 
a silversmith who engraved Mr. 
Ward’s name upon the hilt of his 
sword. The sword is still in posses- 
sion of the family. The guard of it 
is of silver. Mr. Ward died in 1818. 
His son Edward is among the old 
residents of Seneca Township. An- 


other son, Joseph, lives in Wood 


County, Ohio. 

Cornelius Bryan and _ his sons, 
James and Jobn, were among the 
earliest settlers. John Perry came 
a little later. © 

Joseph Burson was an early settler 
and a prominent citizen. It is said 
that Wayne Township was erected 
through his influence. Burson had 
a store upon his farm as early as 
1825. He also had an early grist- 
mill. 

“William Thompson’s mill,” on 
Seneca Fork of Will’s Creek, is 
mentioned in a road petition to the 
commissioners of Guernsey Coun- 
ty in 1815, and was probably the 
earliest mill in the vicinity. He 
lived on section 6, in the western 
part of the township. 

Jacob Yoho, whose descendants 
are still in the county, settled at the 
forks of the creek in 1805. A log 
house erected by him in that year is 
still standing with the date upon it. 

Robert Carpenter, son of Joseph 
Carpenter, an early settler of Seneca 


Township, located on Seneca Fork 
of Will’s Creek, prior to 1812. 

John Ferris was among the 
pioneers. The place on which: he 
settled was afterward occupied by 
Amos Day. 

James Law settled in this town- 
ship about 1809. He purchased 
480 acres of land, on which he made 
a good improvement. He died in 
this township. He was the father 
of twelve children, who lived to 
mature years and had families, but 
only three are iow living. David 
Law, of Beaver Township, married 
Maria, daughter of Amos Day, an 
early settler.. They have six children 
living. 

John Hague came to this town- 
ship as early as 1812, and died here 
about twenty years later. His son 
Joseph is still living. There were 
still some Indians in the country 
when the family came. 

In 1809, Thomas Richey, with his 
wife and two children, settled upon 
160 acres of land where his son An- 
drew now lives. Mr. Richey was a 
native of Ireland. He first settled in 
Fayette County, Pa., and thence re- 
moved to Jefferson County, Ohio. 
He died in this township at the age 
of seventy-four years. When he 
came the entire region was a wilder- 
ness. He wasa leading farmer, and 
by continually adding to his land, at 
his decease he owned about six hun- 
dred acres. He was a prominent 
member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, to which his family also be- 
longed. 

Andrew Richey was born in Sep- 
tember, 1821, on the farm where he 
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now resides. He is a prominent 
farmer and breeder of sheep. Mr. 
Richey was married in 1850, to 
Helen C. Hammond, of Jefferson 
County, Ohio. Six children have 
been born of this union: Melville, 


George M., Charles W., Carrie, Harry - 


B. and Eucerne A. The family are 
all connected with some branch of 
the Methodist church. George Rich- 
ey, brother of Andrew, has been a 
minister for forty years. 

William Lowrey came from Fay- 
ette County, Pa., in 1810 or 1811, 
and settled on-a half section of land, 
where his son, Rev. William D..Low- 
rey, now lives. The family began 
housekeeping in a cabin without a 
floor, and with a table made of 
puncheons. In 1826 Mr. Lowrey 
built the house at present occupied 
by his son. He was a prominent 
citizen, and served as justice of the 
peace and county commissioner sev- 
eral terms. He was also an elder in the 
Presbyterian church until 1835, and 
afterward held the same office in the 
Cumberland Presbyterian church. 
He died in 1861, at the age of eighty- 
one years. He was an earnest anti- 
slavery man; a Whig, then a Repub- 
lican. 

William D. Lowrey was born De- 
cember 22, 1815, on the farm where 
he now lives. In early life he taught 
school and in 1846 was ordained a 
minister of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian church, and has been in the 
ministry of that denomination ever 
since. In 1848 he married Lydia 
Ann Vernon, of Monroe County; 
children: Ezbon F., Catharine S., 
William C., Lydia A. and Tyndall W. 


keep watch of the bear. 


John Vorhies, Joseph Reeves and 
Jacob Yoho, were among the pio- 
neer settlers of the township. Jacob 
Yoho built a log barn in 1805, which 
is still standing, with the date upon 
it. 

On one occasion, Daniel and John 
Vorhies, were out hunting for rac- 
coons with a dog and axe. They 
chanced to come across larger game 
and treed a large bear. One of the 
boys went to Joseph Reeves after a 
gun, while the other remained to 
When the 
bear saw that he was guarded only 
by one boy, he endeavored to descend 
from the tree. The boy cut a withe, 
and by lashing the flanks of the bear 
succeeded in keeping him treed until 
his brother returned and shot him. 

Timothy Bates hunted a good deal 
in early years. Once he shot a 
bear, removed the entrails, bent down 
a sapling and placed the bear upon 
it. The tree righted itself and 
the bear assumed a very natural 
position, looking as though he was 
alive and rearing upon his hind legs. 
Joseph Reeves’ virls came across him 
while hunting for their cows and re- 
turned home much frightened. 

Isaac Mendenhall was a pioneer 
settler. On one occasion he and 
another hunter were after a buck 
with dogs, wounded the animal and 
finally got him at bay. To get out 
of his way Mendenhall climbed a 
young tree. The tree was too slender 
to bear his weight, bent over and 
threw him upon the neck of the in- 
furiated animal. He clung to the 
deer and threw him down. Finally 
his companion came to his relief 
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and killed the deer. Mendenhall’s 
clothes were nearly torn from his 
body in the struggle, and he was 
severely injured. 

The early religious meetings of the 
township were held in a double log 
barn belonging to John Vorhies. 
An old resident says he has often 
seen among the congregation half a 
dlozen or more young boys dressed 
only in a linen shirt. 

September 3, 1810, a petition was 
presented to the commissioners of 
Guernsey County for a road, “to 
commence on the headwaters of the 
Seneca, and thence down the same, 
by Cornelius Bryan’s, Jacob Yoho’s, 
etc., to the town of Cambridge.” 
Elijah Stevens, John Carpenter and 
Frederick Miller were appointed 
viewers, and Elijah Beall surveyor. 

IIon. Thomas C. Williams, the pres- 
ent representative of Noble County 
in the legislature, was born in 
Wayne Township, on the farm he 
now occupies, May 13, 1848. His 
father, Abner Williams, was a native 
of New Jersey, and one of the early 
settlers of the county. His mother 
was a native of Virginia, and was the 
mother of nine children: Alvin, Lydia 
B. (Day), Amy S. (Kinzie), Louisa M. 
(Brill), Edith G. (Stoneburner), Phebe 
E. (Stoneburner), Aaron W., Annie 
E. and Thomas C. Aaron W. was a 
member of Company G, Seventy- 
eighth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and died in Memphis, Tenn. Alvin 
W. is a farmer of Wayne, and Amy 
S. and Annie E. are deceased. 
Thomas C. was reared on the home- 
stead farm and received a thorough 
common-school education. He read 


law with the intention of making it 
his life’s profession, but the death of 
his brother necessitated his return to 
the farm, since which time he has de- 
voted his energies to agriculture and 
politics. He has identified himself 
with all matters of public import 
and holds a foremost position among 
the best citizens of the county. In 
the legislature he is regarded as an 
efficient member. He married, in 
1870, Miss Mary J., daughter of Will- 
iam Henderson, of Guernsey County, 
Ohio. They have a family of three 
children. 

Isaac W. Danford, the present 
clerk of courts of Noble County, is a 
son of Eli Danford, and was born 
near Mount Ephraim, Seneca Town- 
ship, April 11, 1856. Adverse cir- 
cumstances gave him only small edu- 
cational advantages; he attended the 
common schools and worked on a 
farm to pay his expenses. For sey- 
eral years he was a successful teacher. 
He then turned his attention to mer- 
cantile business, and from 1882 to 
1887 was a merchant at Kennons- 
burg. He served three years as post- 
master at Kennonsburg, and was 
township clerk for six years. In 1886 
he received the Republican nomina- 
tion for clerk of courts of Noble 
County, was elected, and is now dis- 
charging the duties of that office. 
He married Margaret M. Stitts of 
Wayne Township. Her father was 
a soldier in the Union army in the 
late war and was killed at Vicks- 
burg. To Mr.and Mrs. Danford have 
been born five children: Carl 8., and 
Charlotte, dead; Clyde F., Birdie 
May and Eli, living. 
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Yharles Arndt came from Wash- 
ington County, Pa., in 1836 and set- 
tled near Sarahsville, where he en- 
tered 160 acres of land, to which he 
added eighty acres. Ie disposed of 
his farm and removed to Greenwood 
in 1861, where he died in 1864. He 
followed the vocation of a carpenter 
and cabinet-maker. He was an ex- 
emplary man and an elder in the 
Presbyterian church. David, a son, 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1831. 
Ife learned the trade of a car- 
penter, which, in connection with 


undertaking, he followed many 
years. 1859 he married Betsey, 
daughter of Edward Ward. They 


had four girls and one boy; a 
daughter, Alice, is a teacher of repu- 
tation. 

Texana is a graduate of the deaf 
and dumb institute of Columbus, 
Ohio. Mr. Arndt, like his father, is a 
very reputable citizen. For three 
years he has been trustee of the 
township. In his religious belief he 
is a Presbyterian, in which he is 
an elder. His brother was a lieuten- 
ant in the Eighty-eighth Ohio Volun- 


teer Infantry, and died from disease | 


contracted in the service. Charles, 
another brother, was a member of 
the Ninety-first Ohio Volunteer In- 


fantry. The family are of German 
extraction. 

Abraham Thompson was born in 
Guernsey County. In 1861 he en- 
listed in Company H, Seventy-eighth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, in which 
he served until the close of the war. 

He was wounded by a_ shot 
through the leg at Atlanta, and Gen. 
M. D. Leggett carried him from the 
field to the hospital, a distance of 
nearly two miles. Mr. Thompson is 
almost blind from the effects of dis- 
ease contracted in the service. 

John Miley, a son of one of the 
Noble County pioneers, was born in 
Center Township in 1828. Heisa 
Republican, a farmer and a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
In 1851 he married Mary Coen, of 
Seneca Township. Their children 
are: Martha E., Abraham YV. 
(deceased), Richard B. (deceased), 
Charles W., and Eva L. 

George W. Robinson was born in 
Beaver Township. In 1861 he en- 
listed in Company F, Twenty-sixth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and served 
until July 8, 1864, when he was dis- 
charged on account of disability. He 
was captured at Chickamauga and 
held a prisoner at Richmond and Dan- 
ville for over seven months. 
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LK TOWNSHIP is first men- 
tioned upon the records of Mon- 
roe County in the year 1822, when 
Isaac Davis was appointed lister. 
The amount of county levy in the 
township for that year was $16. 


In 1823 Matthew Gray was col- | 


lector for the township, and the tax 
amounted to $15.65. In 1824 the 
tax was $14.45; Matthew Rogers, 
collector. No description of the 
boundaries of the township is found 
except in the commissioner’s journal 
for 1836, when they were as follows: 
Beginning at the southeast corner 
of section 13 in township 5 of range 
7; thence west four miles; thence 
north six miles; thence east four 
miles; then south six miles to the 
place of beginning. The township, 
therefore, embraced all of its present 
territory except the two northern and 
four southern sections. The two north- 
ern sections came off Franklin Town- 
ship, and the four southern ones were 
taken from Washington County. 

The commissioners of Noble Coun- 
ty, May 1, 1851, altered the boun- 
daries of Elk Township, making 
them as follows: 

33 


“Commencing at the southeast 
corner of section 18 in township 
number 4 of range number 7; 
thence north along the section line 
across township number 5 of range 
numover 7, to the northeast corner of 
section 13 in township. number 6 of 
range number 7; thence west along 
the section line to the seventh range 
line ;. thence south along the seventh 
range to the southwest corner of 
section 86 in township number 4 of 
range number 7; thence east along 
the section line to the place of 
beginning——containing 382 sections.” 

This township formerly included 
sections 25 and 31 of Stock Town- 
ship, which were transferred to the 
latter by order of the county com- 
missioners, March 7, 1854. 

Moses Spencer was the first justice 
of the peace in this: township after 
the erection of Noble County. He 
qualified for entering upon the 
duties of his office August 28, 1851. 

From the earliest tax duplicates 
found on file in the auditor’s office 
in Morgan County—those for the 
year 1833—the following list of 
holders of real estate in Elk Town- 
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ship in that year is obtained. This 
is, therefore, an authentic record of 
nearly all of the pioneer settlers of 
the township, together with the 
number of acres owned by each, and 
the value of the same in 1833: 

George Bonar, section 29, 162 
acres, $182; David. Bonar, section 23, 
162 acres, $182; William Brown, 
section 23, 81 acres, $92; Shadrach 
Burton, section 36, 67 acres, $74; 
Jesse Dennis, section 32, 139 acres, 
$189; Enoch Enochs, section 36, 79 
acres, $99; Matthew Gray, section 
26, 157 acres, $216; James Lloyd 
and Juseph Pickard, section 32, 139 
acres, $175; Frederick Miller, section 
29, 161 acres, $200; Wine Rood, 
section 35, 146 acres, $182; Isaac 
Worstel, section 21, 80 acres, $100. 
Number of acres, 1,452; valuation, 
$1,731. 

Among the owners of personal 
property in the township in 1833 are 
found the following. names, which 
do not appear on the foregoing list: 
John Brown, David Crum, Jesse 
Davis, Kinsey Davis, Isaac Davis, 
Widow Enochs, Hiram Forshey, 
John Forshey, John Forshey (2d), 
Wealthy Ingraham, Francis Miller, 
George Miller, Michael Martin, 
John Pryor, Samuel Pryor, Seneca 
Fletcher, John Rake, Jacob Rake, 
James Sweeny, Moses T. Spencer, 
Philip Koon, Francis Ferrell, John 
West, Oliver Ingraham. 

The total tax of the township was 
as follows: On real estate, $19.47; 
on personal property, $21.28; total, 
$40.75. 

In the same year James Young, 
on section 13, of township 6, range 


7, was taxed for 161 acres, valued 
at $227, in Franklin Township. 

Prior to 1812 Jesse Davis and 
family, from. Pennsylvania, settled 
in this township. His children were 
Isaac, Kinsey; Jesse, Nathan, Rebec- 
ca (Mrs. James Sweeny), Rachel 
(Mrs. Francis Miller), Polly (Mrs. 
Emanuel Hupp), Annie (Mrs. Henry 
Pryor) and Louisa (Mrs. William 
Enochs). The family became scat- 
tered, and now has but few repre- 
sentatives in the county. 

Frederick Miller was a veritable 
pioneer —a backwoodsman and a 
hunter. He had served in the Indian 
War, and had the pioneer’s hatred 
for the red race. He always wore a 
hunting-shirt, and carried knives at 
his belt. When he became too en- 
feebled to walk, he procured a mule, 
which he rode for years. He was 
very eccentric, and had an unvary- 
ing price for everything he sold, 
which was not regulated by the mar- 
ket quotations. He always asked 
thirty-three and one-third cents per 
bushel for corn, fifty cents per bushel 
for wheat and a “fi? penny” bit per 
pound for meat. He would sell 
only to those who needed supplies, 
and never to a speculator. He was 
the father of Francis Miller, who 
died in this township. 

Samuel Pryor came to this town- 
ship at an early date. The Pryors 
were of German origin and had lived 
on Captina Creek before coming 
here. Samuel was the father-of Eli- 
jah, John, Henry, William, Mary, 
Nancy, Sarah and Elizabeth. Henry 
is the only survivor. He lives in 
Minnesota. William died in this 
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township in 1886 aged sixty-eight 
years. 

Isaac Pryor settled in this town- 
ship in 1827, near Harriettsville. He 
was the father of Margaret, Jane, 
Lila, Maria, John and Howard. John 
is still living 

Moses T. Spencer, from Maryland, 
was one of the most prominent of 
the early settlers. He and his broth- 
er-in-law, Jonas Lovett, lived near 
Harriettsville and owned the land on 
which the town is situated. The 
town was laid out by Spencer and 
named for his youngest daughter. 
He built a saw-mill on the creek and 
afterward a grist-mill, the first in the 
township. Spencer and Lovett had 
more means than most of the early 
settlers. Both were leading Method- 
ists. 

The Crums of this township are 
of German descent. William and 
David Crum were brothers and pio- 
neer settlers. 

The Rake and Ingraham families 
were among'the early settlers. None 
of their descendants are now here. 
The descendants of Jesse Dennis still 
live in Noble and Monroe Counties. 

Enoch Enochs, a brother of Elisha 
Enochs, the pioneer settler at Carlisle, 
was among the early settlers of this 
township. His father, Enoch Enochs, 
Sr., served in the Indian wars and 
the War of 1812. Hecame with his 
son to this township and died here 
in 1835. Enoch, Jr., from his eight- 
eenth year to middle age was a keel- 
boatman and a steamboat hand 
on the Muskingum and Ohio. He 
was a large man physically and a 
thorough backwoodsman. He lived 


in Noble County until 1878, when he 
removed to Tyler County, W. Va., 
where he died in 1886, at the age of 
eighty-five. 

Matthew Gray was the pioneer 
settler where Harriettsville now is. 
The log house which he built is still 
standing. An elk was killed near 
the spot on the day of the raising. 
This circumstance issaid to have giv- 
en the township its name. Matthew 
Gray sold out to Moses T. Spencer 
and removed to Pawpaw Creek. His 
son Jesse lived in this township sev- 
eral years. 

The first blacksmith shop near 
Harriettsville was started by Charles 
Lloyd in 1835. 

James Lloyd, from England, en- 
tered land in this township in 1830 
and in 1832 moved hither with his 
family. His son Charles, of Har- 
riettsville, is among the oldest. res- 
idents of the township. 

Charles Lloyd was born in Chesh- 
ire, England, in 1811. He came to 
this country in 1827 and to this town- 
ship in 1832. In early life he fol- 
lowed blacksmithing. He is an 
expert and ingenious mechanic and 
has invented several articles, some of 
which have been patented. After 
working at the blacksmith’s trade 
twenty-one years he engaged in the 
mercantile business, which he still 
follows. In 1837 he married Sarah 
Booth, of Belmont County, who died 
in 1885. Six of their nine children 
are living: John, Thomas, Edward, 
J. F. M., Hannah-and Lydia A. 
Thomas was county recorder for one 
term. He married a daughter of 


Hon. W. i. Frazier. Mr. Lloyd is 
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an Odd Fellow and a Mason, also a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. 

Charles Lloyd, of Harriettsville, 
has in his possession the horns of 
the last deer killed in the township. 
It was shot by his father, James 
Lloyd. 

James Lloyd kept the first tavern 
in the neighborhood of Harriettsville. 
He also sold goods long before there 
was any store in the village. His 
wife was a woman of good business 
qualifications, and she attended to 
the store. 

Joseph Pickard, an Englishman, 
came to the township in 1830. His 
children, Jacob and Ann, are both 
dead. Oliver Ingraham lived on the 
creek above Harriettsville in 1830. 
None of his descendants remain. 
William Brownand hisson John lived 
on section 23, and were prominent 
Methodists. Shadrach Burton, an 
early pioneer, left the country years 
ago. He went to California and it 
is supposed that he was murdered on 
his way home. Isaac Worstel lived 
on the place next above the Lovett 
farm. He removed after several 
years’ residence. 

As an example of how the pioneer 
justices of the peace transacted legal 
business, we give a copy of a receipt 
found in an early justice’s docket. 
The name of the justice does not ap- 
pear on the receipt. The document 
is as follows, verbatim et literatim: 


“ March the 24—1898. 
“Receeved of Thomas Taylor Eight 
Dollars and forty Eight cents it being 
the remaining Ballance of a Judge- 


| the family living in Elk. 


ment against him on my Docket in 
favor of John Brown. 


(Signed) “Joun Brown.” 


John Forshey was a prominent 
early settler and for several years 
served'as justice of the peace. 

Peter Crow and Silas M. Bonan 
are among the oldest residents of the 
township. 

Adam Crum, a native of Germany, 
was a soldier in the War of the Revo- 
lution; he was wounded at the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill. At the close 
of the war he settled in Pennsylva- 
nia, from whence he immigrated to 
Menroe County, Ohio, in 1808. Two 
of his sons, David and William, were 
pioneers in what is now Elk Town- 
ship. David married Miss Mary, 
daughter of Martin Crow, a German, 
who settled near Carlisle; he had 
five sons aud five daughters; the 
latter were massacred by Indians, an 
account of which is given in the 
chapter devoted to Stock Township. 
David settled in Elk, and is said to 
have taught the first school in the 
township and was one of the early 
trustees. He had seven sons: George, 
James, Martin, Henry, William, Mi- 
chael, and David. George married 
Agatha Roe, and is one of the pros- 
perous farmers of the township; he 
has a family of four sons and three 
daughters: Peter D., J. Martin, Will- 
iam T., George I., Mary E., Louisa 
J. and Susan V. J. Martin is a 
prominent young teacher and a very 
worthy young man. Henry had four 
sons: William, James, Philo, and 
Henry, Jr. James is the only one of 
William 
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entered land near Frederickton and 
for many years was a magistrate. 
David Bonar, a soldier of the War 
of 1812 and one of the pioneers of 
this township, was born twelve miles 
above Wheeling, W. Va.,in 1796. 
He settled four miles above Harri- 
ettsville on land which he entered 
from government. The country at 
this time was almost a wilderness. 
Marietta was the nearest trading 
point until Summerfield became able 
to supply the demands of the set- 
tlers. He took an active part in the 
politics of the township, and was one 
of the judges of the first township 
election, and held nearly all of the 
township offices. He was an earnest 
Christian and aided largely in the 
building of the Road Fork Baptist 
church. He had a family of five chil- 
‘dren: Silas, Isaac, Vincent, Nancy 
and Jasper. Silas, the eldest, was 
born in 1823, and married in 1845 
Miss Freelove A. Grey. He has 
always resided on the old homestead 
and is a worthy citizen; his family 
of eight children are named as fol- 
lows: Sarah E., Louisa J., Mary M., 
Celestial A., Sylvester W., George 
M., Savannah and Albert M. Isaac, 
the second son of David, was born in 
1824; was twice married ; by his first 
wife, Miss Ellen Jones, he had four 
children: Olive, Florence, Isaac W. 
and Mary O. Isaac removed to Kan- 
sas. In 1849 he went to California, 
“sailing round the horn.” By occu- 
pation he is a teacher and farmer. 
Vincent Bonar was born in 1825 and 
died in 1880. He married Margaret 
Hardy in 1851; she died in 1857. Of 
a family of four, only one, Elizabeth, 


is now living. In 1860 he was again 


_ married, to Emily Brown, by whom 
_he had eight children: Henry S. 


> 
Nancy A., Jesse, Charles, Mary, 
Adoniram J., John M, and Laura 
B. Vincent was one of the leading 


_ citizens of the township, holding all 


of the offices in the gift of his fellow 
citizens. He built the Road Fork 
Baptist church. He was a prosperous 
farmer and always resided on the 
homestead farm. His wife owns the 
residence and is an excellent Christian 
lady and an efficient Sabbath-school 
worker. She was the daughter of 
Hon. Jesse Brown and Elizabeth 
Brown, of Monroe County, Ohio. 
Nancy Bonar was born in 1833 and 
married Albert Rogers in 1856. She 
moved to Iowa in 1865, thence to 
Missouri in 1866, where she now re- 
sides. They have seven children: 
Francis, Margaret E., Newton R., 
Otto C., James, Lydia J., and David. 
Jasper was born in 1835, and married 
Mary Leonard, of Marietta, in 1865, 
and moved to Fulton County. Orig- 
inally he was a teacher, but is now a 
prosperous farmer. He has a family. 
of three children: Albert, Tilla and 
Belle. The first and last named are 
graduates of Granville College. 
There were few settlers in the 
township in 1830, and of the few 
families then here, scarcely a half 
dozen have any representatives now. 
The growth of the township was 
very slow until 1836. Since that 
date many Germans have come in, 
and their enterprise and industry 
have added largely to the wealth of 
the township and the development 
of the country. Over one-third of 
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the inhabitants of Elk are either Ger- 
man or of German descent. 

John Howald is said to have been 
the first German settler of the town- 
ship, not including “Pennsylvania 
Dutch.” He was not properly a 
serman, but a native of Switzer- 
Jand, as was also Jacob Rohrer, who 
came soon after. Howald obtained 
a title to his land in 1836, buying 
from William Cantwell. He lived 
on L. L. Lovett’s present farm. How- 
ald came to Pittsburgh in 1826; 
thence to Captina and this township. 
He died in 1864. He was a wagon- 
maker by trade. It is said that he 
brought the first wagon into the 
township. The names of his children 
were Mary (Lindewood), Jeremiah, 
John, Joseph and Louisa (Lovett), 
all living except Mary. 

John Howald and Jacob Rohrer 
have already been mentioned among 
the first German settlers of the 
township. They were followed with- 
in a few years by Leonard Schenck, 
C. Siebach, Adam Helm, Michael 
Feltner, from Bavaria ; Peter Gruber, 
from Prussia; the Uhlmans, from 
Alsace; Christian Eppler, from Sax- 
ony, and John and Henry Weppler, 
all of whom are now dead. Nearly 
all have descendants in the township. 
Almost all these early comers were 
Protestants. John Smithberger, a 
Prussian, who came in 1842, was the 
first German Catholic. Since 1850 
the Catholic population has been 
largely increased by immigrants from 
Bavaria, Hesse Cassel and other Ger- 
man provinces. 

The Germans were attracted to 
this township by the cheap lands, 


much still remaining unentered at 
the time of the first arrivals. Nearly 
all came from cities, a large number 
from Pittsburgh, having been in the 
country long enough to make a little 
money and learn something of the 
English language. They were all 
poor at the start, and it was only by 
the practice of the most rigid econo- 
my that they were able to pay for 
their small farms — generally forty 
acres each — of unimproved land. 
But time and industry soon added to 
their possessions: all made a living 
and some became wealthy. 

As an example of German pluck 
and perseverance, let us take the case 
of John Smithberger. He came to 
America in 1840 and resided for a 
time in Pittsburgh. In 1841 he went 
to Marietta to enter the land on 
which his son, William Smithberger, 
Esq., now lives. Finding that the 
land office had been moved to 
Chillicothe, he set off for that 
place on foot, secured his pat- 
ent and returned to Pittsburgh. 
In 1842 he moved with his family 
to Elk Township. He planted his 
first corn on a small clearing in the 
woods, preparing the ground with a 
mattock, as he had no plough. Many 
times he carried a half bushel of corn 
on his shoulders three miles, to have 
it ground at a neighbor’s hand-mill. 
Mr. Smithberger died in 1859. Three 
sons and three daughters came to 
this township with him, the sons 
and one daughter being unmarried. 
The names of these children were 
John, Peter, William, Elizabeth 
(Long), Catharine (Rothfuchs) and 
Margaret (Yost). 
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William Smithberger, Esq., is one 
of the leading business men and 
most prominent citizens of the town- 
ship. He was born in Prussia, in 
1825, and came to America with his 
father’s family in 1840. He came to 
Elk Township in 1842 and remained 
one year. He then went back to 
Pittsburgh, learned the machinist’s 
trade, and followed it five years. 
He next engaged in the mercantile 
business in Pittsburgh. In 1853 he 
returned to this township, where he 
has since resided. He has been a 
successful farmer, and since 1874 has 
been in the mercantile business. In 
1861 he began bnying and packing 
tobacco, which business he still fol- 
lows. He has held the office of jus- 
tice of the peace since 1858 — which 
is sufficient proof of the high esteem 
in which he is held by the citizens 
of the township. He is a leading 
Catholic and donated the lot and 
built St. Henry’s church. Mr. Smith- 
berger was married in Pittsburgh, 
in 1849, to Theresa Fauth. They 
have reared a family of eight sons 
and four daughters, all of whom are 
still living. 

John W. Evans, a native of West 
Virginia, removed from Monongalia 
County, in that State, to what is now 
Elk Township, Noble County, in 
1836. He was born in 1790 and died 
in 1874. His wife, Nancy, born in 
Maryland, in 1798, died in 1879. 
When the family came their neigh- 
bors were few and far apart. It 
was a common thing for a settler to 
go five or six miles to assist a new- 
comer in raising his cabin. Corn- 
meal was made by means of a‘grater 


or else with a hand-mill, there being 
few mills of any importance nearer 
than the Muskingum River. People 
were often for weeks without bread- 
stuff of any kind in their houses, 
living on potatoes, pumpkins and 
roasted ears. There was little mar- 
ket for any kind of produce. Mr. 
Evans carried his wheat to Marietta 
on horseback and sold it for fifty 
cents per bushel. Wheat was thrashed 
with a flail and winnowed by hand. 
Dressed pork brought only $2.50 per 
hundred pounds. Squirrels, wild 
turkeys and raccoons and sometimes 
deer, made fearful work in the corn- 
field, which had to be watched con- 


stantly in order to secure a crop. 


Flour was only used on rare occa- 
sions. Dudley Evans, still a resident 
of the township, was born in Marion 
County, W. Va., January 23, 1834, 
and has a vivid recollection of pio- 
neer days. He received his first 
schooling in a log cabin with greased 
paper windows, one end of the house 
entirely occupied by a huge fire- 
place. Inhis early years he followed 
school-teaching. Mr. Evans has 
served as township assessor several 
terms. 

Andrew Holschuh, one of the early 
German settlers, was born in Hesse 
Darmstadt, January 3, 1812. He 
came to America in 1828, and to Elk 
Township in 1839. He died in 1882. 
His wife, nee Sophia Schenk, whom 
he married in 1887, came to this 
country with her parents in 1833. 
When Mr. Holschuh came to the 
township, the country was still new 
and very wild. He sometimes went 
fifteen or twenty miles to mill, and 
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ten miles to a store. Often he was 
called to assist in raising cabins five 
or six miles distant. Living was 
very frugal, and at times the family 
subsisted for several days without 
bread, eating potatoes, roasting-ears 
and pumpkins. Mr. Holschuh was 
a Lutheran, and one of the founders 
of that church in this section of the 
county. His son, Adam Holschuh, 
at present one of the township trus- 
tees, was born May 7, 1855, and is a 
farmer and a prominent member of 
the Lutheran congregation. In 1883 
he married Caroline, daughter of 
Jacob Ullman, one of the pioneers of 
the township. They have two chil- 
dren—a son and a daughter. 
William Masters came _ from 
Guernsey County in 1845, and set- 
tled on an unimproved farm. It is 
said that he drove the first four-horse 
team that ever came down the East 
Fork of Duck Creek, from Carlisle 
to Harriettsville. The wagon was a 
covered one, with a Jersey bed, and 
attracted great attention, many hay- 
ing never seen anything of the kind 
before. The settlers, after viewing 
the wagon to their entire satisfac- 
tion, assisted Mr. Masters in opening 
a road from Harriettsville to Master- 
ton, Monroe County. This was in 
the year 1837. William Masters died 
in 1853. His son Richard is still a 
resident of the township. Richard 
Masters was born in Guernsey Coun- 
ty, May 11, 1829, and isa farmer by 
occupation. August 15, 1862, he en- 
listed in Company K, Ninety-second 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, in which 
heserved until mustered out June 10, 
1865. He has held the offices of 


class-leader and trustee of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church. 

Isaac Pryor came from Belmont 
County to this. township quite early, 
and remained here until his decease, 
in 1866. John Pryor, born in Bel- 
mont County in 1815; came to this 
township at the same time. He has 
been a deacon in the Baptist church. 
He married Elizabeth Cousins in 
1849, and is the father of nine chil- 
dren, seven of whom are living. 

J.C. Wernecke is one of the most 
prominent and _ successful business 
men of thecounty. Hecame to Har- 
rietsville in 1849. In the fall of 
that year he engaged in the mercan- 
tile business in which he still contin- 
ues. In 1856 he purchased 160 acres 
of land adjoining the village, on 
which he has since laid out an addi- 
tion to Harriettsville, which he has 
built up quite extensively. He is 
one of the largest tobacco merchants 
in the county and has the leading gen- 
eral store in Harriettsville, carrying 
a much greater variety and a much 
larger stock than is usually found in 
country stores. Mr. Wernecke has 
always given a hearty support to edu- 
cational and religious interests, and 
is a leading member of the Lutheran 
church. 

John N. Van Fossen, son of John 
Van Fossen, was born in Belmont 
County in 1836, came to this county 
with his parents in 1844 and has re- 
sided here ever since. His father 
entered land in Stock Township. 
He reared six children, five of whom 
are now living. J. N. Van Fossen 
entered the Thirtieth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry in October, 1862, and served 
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about eleven months. March 2, 
1865, he enlisted in the One Hundred 
and Ninety-fourth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and was discharged Octo- 
ber 4, 1865. He participated in 
the Vicksburg campaign and other 
noted movements. He is a thrifty 
farmer, and has served as township 
trustee for eleven years. He mar- 
ried, first, Rebecca Barnes; and, sec- 
ond, Mrs. Catharine White (nee Mor- 
rison). Two children were born of 
the first marriage and ten of the 
second. 

Lloyd L. Lovett, one of the prom- 
inent farmers and best citizens of 
Elk Township, was born in Alle- 
gheny County, Md., February 10, 
1837, and came to this township in 
1854. He located on the farm of 
John Howald, the German pioneer, 
whose daughter, Mary Ann Louisa, 
he married in 1856. He has resided 
on this farm ever since, and has ad- 
ded to the old homestead until he 
now has 352 acrés of good land. 
Mr. Lovett is the father of eight 
children: Carey E. (Bote), Lola N. 
(Kirchner), Elmer E., John T., Will- 
iam B., Mary A., Ernest S. and Nel- 
lie R. Mr. Lovett has served as 
township trustee four terms. He is 
a leading member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church and has served as 
trustee and steward of that organ- 
ization for twenty years. 

Nelson ©. Lovett, son of John 
Lovett, was born in Allegheny 
County, Md., in 1840, and came to 
this county in 1857. In 1866 he 
married Cynthia 8. Hallett, of Wash- 
ington County. They have one 
child, a daughter. Mr. Lovett enlist- 


ed in June, 1861, in the Twenty-fifth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and was 
discharged in December, 1862, from 
disability caused by a wound. He 
was in many severe engagements. 
After being wounded at the second 
battle of Bull Run, he was captured 
and paroled. He was left on the field 
two days without food or care and 
was two days more in the ambulance 
before reaching the hospital at Alex- 
andria, Va., where he could receive 
treatment. He was among the best 
of the many brave soldiers furnished 
by Noble County. 

Peter Crow is a son of Martin 


. Crow, a pioneer prominently men- 


tioned in the history of Stock Town- 
ship. He was born in that township 
November 6, 1814, and has followed 
farming. In 1835 he married Sarah, 
daughter of Samuel Pryor. Their 
children were Sarah, Samuel, George 
W., William U., John W. and Francis 
M., of whom only George and 
William are living, the former in 
Michigan and the latter in this town- 
ship. Peter Crow settled on his 
present farm when it was, entirely 
unimproved. He at first bought a 
piece of land for $100 and afterward 
entered 160 acres at government 
price. He now has a good and well- 
improved farm. He has served as 
township trustee, assessor and land 
appraiser, and has been a leading 
member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church for many vears. He was 
married the second time in 1868 to 
Mrs. Mary Dye, nee McPherson. 
John Lee, Sr., was born at *‘Cas- 
sel on the Fulda,” Germany, in 1788. 
In 1836 the family embarked for 
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America and after an uneventful 
voyage landed in Baltimore, Md.; 
thence they moved by teams to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where he and three 
of his sons found employment in a 
glass factory. In 1839 they came 
to what is now Elk Township, where 
the elder Lee located a quarter sec- 
tion of land one half mile northeast of 
the village of Harriettsville, where he 
resided until his decease in 1871. 
He was a thrifty farmer and a valued 
citizen. His wife, nee Martha 
A. Braham, whom he married in 
1817, died in 1852, at the age of 
eighty-three. Their children were 
Henry A., John, Christian, Barbara, 
Benjamin and William. Henry, the 
elder was born in Bradenburg, Ger- 
many, in 1818. He followed the 
fortunes of the family, and in 1840 
married Miss Elizabeth Enochs, 
daughter of the pioneer whose 


history is given elsewhere. Twelve 
children were the result of this 
union: William, Louisa, John, 


Martha, Frederick, Mary, Russell, 
Sarah, Henry H., Hannah E., Edgar 
Earlwine and Albert S. He is a 
prosperous farmer and one of the 
most extensive tobacco growers in 
this region. William, son of Henry 
Lee, was born in 1841, and married 
Jane Carmichael in 1864. Their 
children are Arminda C., Ellsworth, 
Columbus, Emerson B., Mary E, 
Killa A., Wilbert, Evert, William, 
Floyd and Clarence. William is one 
of the prominent citizens of the 
township and is a large tobacco 
grower. Louisa was born in 1842, 
married Thomas Pyles, who at the 
age of sixteen entered the service as 


a member of the Ninety-second 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infant- 
ry. Their children are William 
H., Wesley, Minnie, Mary, Nancy, 
Martha, George, Thomas, Arthur 
and Bertha. They reside in West 
Virginia. Martha Lee became Mrs. 
Frank Shaffer. He died in 1884. 
He was a soldier in the late war. 
Frederick Lee is a_ resident of 
Ritchie County, W. Va. He married, 
in 1879, Miss Mary. A. Haught. 
They have seven children: Verne, 
Henry D., Alverde, Clinton T., 
George W., Preston and  Dessie. 
Mary Lee married William, son of 
the pioneer, Frederick Miller. Their 
children are Arthur W., Ada M., 
Harkass and John. The children of 
Russell Lee and his wife, Caroline 
(Miller)—are Lily; Wesley, Willard, 
Francis, Alberteen, Martha and 
Nora B. He resides on the old 
homestead. Sarah Lee became Mrs. 
Philetus Miller. Their children are 
Winona, Tunny, Mary, Nellie and 
Henry W. Henry H., one of the 
rising young farmers of Jackson 
County, W. Va., married Flora A. 
Thompson. Their children were 
Debert, Walter and Henry. Hannah 
E. married W. J. Kelby. They have 
one child, Shella. Albert S., young- 
est child of Henry Lee, is a promis- 
ing young teacher anu bids fair to 
become a useful citizen. Martha 
Lee, daughter of John Lee, Sr., was 
born in 1829. She married Charles 
Huffman and reared a family of 
eleven: Margaret (died in 1860), 
Martha (Williams), Barbara (died, 
1850), John W., Frank, James B., 
Miles S. (died in 1886), Lovina B. 
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(Morris), Philo T., Allen (died in 
1873) and Ernest. 

Edgar Earlwine Lee was born near 
Iarriettsville, Ohio, in 1861. He re- 
ceived an academical education, and 
at the age of eighteen began teach- 
ing and is one of the prominent 
teachers of the county. He takes 
an active interest in political matters 
and is at this time (1887) clerk of the 
township. He is an active member 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
and an efficient Sabbath school 
worker. In 1886 he was married to 
Miss Mannie A., daughter of Vin- 
cent and Emily Bonar. Tis future 
is full of bright promises. 

James Carmichael, merchant at 
Crumtown, was born in Monroe 
County, August 11, 1833. His 
father and grandfather were both 
early settlers in that county, near 
Stafford. The latter, James Car- 
michael by name, was the son of a 
Revolutionary soldier; he was a 
prominent citizen, a justice of the 
peace and a local preacher of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. Sam- 
uel L., the father of the subject of 
this notice, was born in Virginia 
and came to Ohio with his parents 
about 1820. He is now a resident 
of Elk Township, and is eighty-three 
years of age. Forsome years he was 
engaged in the mercantile business 
with his son. James began the mer- 
cantile business in Crumtown in 
1863, with a capital of $60. Ie has 
since erected a good store and does 
a prosperous business. He was mar- 
ried in 1853 to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Jacob Richey, of this county. 

Solomon and Elizabeth Murrey 


-eame to Belmont County, about 
1811. The wife died in that county 
in 1839. In 1847 the father removed 
to Franklin Township, in Monroe 
County, where he died two years 
later. Of the family of four sons 
and two daughters, only two sons 
survive. One of the sons, James L. 
Murrey, is a prominent farmer of 
Elk Township. He was born in Bel- 
mont County in 1826, and was 
brought up amid the scenes of pio- 
neer life. In the winter of 1848-9 he 
taught school, and for twelve succes- 
sive winters followed the same occu- 
pation, excepting in 1853-4 when he 
was in the West. In 1855 he mar- 
ried Margaret Sill, and settled on a 
part of his present farm. Mr. Mur- 
rey served one term as justice of the 
peace. He has been class-leader of 
Mt. Tabor Methodist Episcopal 
church over twenty years. 

W. G. Williams was born in Bel- 
mont County in 1836. He has fol- 
lowed milling and farming. He en- 
listed in the Twenty-seventh Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, in July, 1861, 
served three years, then re-enlisted 
in the same regiment. and was mus- 
tered out in July, 1865. At Atlanta 
he was wounded in the arm. He 
has served as township clerk and 
trustee. 

Sebastian Shafer, born in Ger- 
many in 1824, came to America in 
1847, landing in New York April 15. 
After working a year at mining in 
Pennsylvania, he came to Ohio, and 
thence to Noble County, where he 
engaged in wagon-making, which 
trade he still follows. He sent to 
Germany for his brothers, Charles 
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and Christian, and his sister, Caroline, 
who came to this country in 1853. 
In 1849 he married Barbara, daugh- 
ter of John Lee, of this county. Their 
children are William H., Freder- 
ick, Martha L. (died in 1878, aged 
twenty-six), John, Alexander, Ma- 
linda, Lydia, George B. M. and 
Hammond O. William I., born in 
1850, followed the wagon-maker’s 
trade and carpentry for some time, 
but for the past twelve years has 
been engaged in boot and shoe 
making, and is at present the lead- 
ing man in Harriettsville in that busi- 
ness. He married Lucinda Eppler. 
They have five children, born as fol- 
lows: Arthur L., September 19, 1875 ; 
Ora O., March 28, 1878; Augusta C., 
December 28, 1879; Henry I., Sep- 
tember 17, 1881; Myrtle L., March 7, 
1883. Frederick, the second son of 
Sebastian Shafer, married Mary F. 
Bowlinger; John married Sarah M. 
Eppler; Alexander married Margaret 
Iluffman ; Melinda is the wife of John 
Crow; Lydia married W. M. Mar- 
tin, son of Dr. W. G. Martin. Se- 
bastian Shafer has served as town. 
ship trustee, and as trustee and pres- 
ident of the Lutheran church. He 
was school director for fifteen: years, 
and is an earnest friend of religion 
and education. 

Fredericktown, or Crumtown, is a 
village of a few houses in the north- 
ern part of the township. The first 
store was kept by “Deb” Mott as 
early as 1854. Mott was succeeded 
by a man named _ Heidieheim- 
er. Both were tobacco merchants. 
James Carmichael is the present 
merchant. 


The village was laid out on the 
land of William Crum, a prominent 
citizen and justice of the peace for 
many years. The place was named 
for Frederick Miller. Elk is the 
name of the postoftice. 

Fredericktown was laid out as a 
village May 8, 1854. The plat, con- 
sisting of nineteen lots, was made by 
Charles Burlingame, county survey- 
or, for William Crum, the pro- 
prietor. Its location is in the north- 
west quarter of section 29, of town- 
ship 5, range 7. 

On the county seat removal ques- 
tion, Elk cast her influence in favor 
of Caldwell and virtually decided the 
contest. The Sarahsville adherents 
disputed the vote, and said more bal- 
lots were returned than there were 
voters in the township. Affidavits 
were procured from every school 
district, certifying to the number of 
qualified electors, and the honor of 
Elk was triumphantly vindicated. 
James Mitchell, now of Jefferson 
Township, was then justice of the 
peace and performeu effective service 
in the interests of Caldwell. 


HARRIETLSVILLE. 


Harriettsville is an old and pleas- 
antly situated village on the East 
Fork of Duck Creek. It has long 
been a trading point of importance 
and its merchants are still enterpris- 
ing and progressive. 

The village was laid out by Moses 
T. Spencer in 1839 and consisted of 
twenty-three lots upon two streets. 
The survey was made by Mitchel At- 
kinson, survevor of Monroe County. 
November 5, 1870, J. C. Wernecke’s 
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addition was surveyed by David Mill- 
er. This addition consists of twenty- 
one lots, lying north 6f the original 
plat. 

The village was named for Moses 
T. Spencer’s daughter Harriet, who 
was the first postmistress. The first 
house was built by Job Smith on the 
lot now occupied by Herman Wer- 
necke. This was a frame building. 
Smith erected the house, hoping to 
induce a shoemaker to come here and 
locate, but did not succeed. 

Joseph Watt and David Slack, do- 
ing business under the firm name of 
Slack, Watt & Co., started the first 
store about 1845, in one end of the 
present building of J.C. Wernecke & 
Son. They also dealt in tobacco. 
They failed after a few years and in 
1849 were succeeded by J. C. Wer- 
necke, who has continued business 
ever since. 

During the first ten years of the 
village the population grew to about 
a dozen families. In 1849 David 
Slack kept hotel where W. T. Bied- 
enharn’s store now stands. Later 
Uhlman & Brooks opened a store 
there. They were succeeded by 
Richard ©. Miles, Miles & Oblinger, 
R. C. Miles, Miles & Biedenharn and 
W. T. Biedenharn. A great quan- 
tity of tobacco has been packed 
annually ever since the village was 
begun. 

Two Frenchmen, names unknown, 
were among the early settlers of the 
place. One was a shoemaker and 
the other a hatter. One, in attempt- 
ing to cross the creek on the ice, 
broke through; the other attempt- 
ed to rescue him, and both were 


drowned. This took place at the 
upper end of the village. 

Harriettsville contains at present 
130 inhabitants. The business men 
of the place are as follows: 

General merchants and tobacco 
packers: J. C. Wernecke & Son, W. 
T. Biedenharn. 

Grocer and 
Lloyd. 

Druggist : Samuel Cooley. 

Hotel-keeper: C. F. Shafer. 

Saw-mill and grist-mill: Lee & 
Wilson. 

Blacksmiths: Myers & Pryor. 

Harness-maker: Herman Kirchner. 

Shoemakers: Henry Shafer, Au- 
gust Voigt. 

Physicians: A. Martin, 
Brock, J. H. Williams. 


ODD FELLOWS. 

Noble Lodge.—Noble Lodge, No. 
5638, Harriettsville, Ohio, was institu- 
ted December 4, 1873, with the fol- 
lowing charter members: Dr. 
William G. Martin, G. A. Wilson, C. 
F. Shafer, Herman Kirchner, L. L. 
Lovett, Samuel Cooley Charles Lloyd, 
H. Schenck, G. W. True, Sebastian 
Shafer, and Edward Pyles. The 
present membership is twenty-seven ; 
value of lodge property, $572.20; 
present officers: Dr. J. W. Brock, 
Noble Grand ; C. H. Lee, Vice-Grand ; 
Lewis Barker, treasurer; G. H. 
Weckbacher, recording secretary ; 
John Barker, permanent secretary. 


druggist: Charles 


J 


CHURCHES. 

Methodist Lpiscopal Church.—A 
class was organized in the vicinity of 
Harriettsville as early as 1832. Moses 
T. Spencer and Jonas Lovett with 
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their families were leading members. 
Jonas Lovett was class-leader from 
the organization until his death 
(1868). Meetings were held in a log 
school-house near Harriettsville until 
1858, when a new school-house was 
built. In 1869 the present church 
was completed and dedicated in the 
month of February. The building 
cost about $1,100. The present mem- 
bership is about fifty. 

The Methodist Episcopal church 
near Crumtown was organized under 
the leadership of Peter Crow. The 
first church erected was in 1836, of 
hewed logs, with a log pulpit and a 
plank floor. Mordecai Bishop was 
sent as a missionary the following 
year. No further data have been fur- 
nished. 

Catholic.— St. Tlenry’s church, 

toman Catholic, is located in’ Elk 
Township, two miles east of Harrietts- 
ville. The congregation was organ- 
ized in 1868, and in the same year, 
through the efforts of William Smith- 
berger, Esq., the society was supplied 
with a frame church edifice 25x40 
feet, and which cost $1,800. The 
original members were William 
Smithberger, John Smithberger, Da- 
vid Burkhart, Jacob Lang, Sr., Jacob 
Lang, Jr., and John Herbst. Prior 
to the formation of this church the 
Catholic families of the neighborhood 
—about a halt dozen in all—were 
occasionally visited by the resident 
priest at Fulda. Of late the congre- 
gation has greatly increased and the 
present membership is forty-five fam- 
ilies or about three hundred souls. 
There are seventy-five Sabbath schol- 
ars. For ten years a Catholic school 


has been connected with the church. 
The school is taught during six 
months of the year and instruction is 
given both in Gérmanand in English, 
All of the members of the church are 
either Germans or of German de- 
scent.. The resident pastors have 


| been as follows: Rev. E. L. Fladung, 


Rev. L. Grimmer, Rev. John M. 
Ryan, Rev. L. Newmeyer and fev. 
John B. Gamber, the present pastor. 
The priest of this congregation also 
has charge of the church at Hol- 
man’s, in Washington County, about 
fifteen miles distant. A new church 
will soon be built at St. Henry’s, as 
the present is too small for the large 
and growing congregation. 

Baptist—Roadfork Baptist church, 
near Elk Postoffice, was organized 
in November, 1857, by John Ables, 
J. D. Riley, Henry Lyons and Rev. 
Mr. Mattock. The first deacons 
were Thomas Lenington, William 
McPeek and Isaac W. Bonar. First 
members: David Bonar, Silas Me- 
Bonar, David Tripp, James Crum 
and John Skinner. The congrega- 
tion worshiped for two years in the 
(istrict school-house, and in 1859 
erected a frame church, 30x42 
feet, at a cost of $800. The build- 
ing has since been repaired and 
improved by the addition of a 
good bell, an iron roof, etc. The 
membership is sixty-five, and the 
average number of Sabbath school 
scholars slightly larger. The pastors 
have been Revs. IIenry Lyons, John 
Slepleens, John Covert, William Mc- 
Peek, Nathan Crooks, Mungo Taylor 
and J. L. Cunningham. 


St. John's Hvungelical Church — 
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This congregation was organized in 
1842, with the following members: 
Leonhard Sehenk, Michael Sebach, 
John Ilowald, Jacob Rohrer, Chris- 
tian Epler, Ilenry Knoch, Michael 
Eshelman, Peter Gruber, Peter Hart- 
wich, Andrew Holschuh, John Lee 
and Ilenry Neuhart. The first church 
building was a log structure, built 
in 1842. The present church was 
erected in 1857, and is a frame 
structure 30x40 feet. The first pas- 
tor was Rev. Schreiner, succeeded 
by Revs. Turner, Hirsch, Zwicker, 
Buesser, Rosencrans and_ others. 
Present membership, seventy. Sab- 
bath school attendance about ninety. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. ; 


J.C. Wernecker, son of Diedrich 
Henry and Frederica Charlotta Liza- 
beta (Galbernagle) Wernecke, was 
born in Vorden by Osnabruck, king- 
dom of Hanover, Germany, Decein- 
ber 6, 1818, and was educated in the 
common schools (Volkschule). At 
the age of fourteen his ambition 
was to become a professional teacher, 
and to obtain the means necessary to 
prosecute his studies he taught the 
small scholars, ranging in their ages 
from six toten years. Ile was thus 
enabled to obtain private instruction 
in music and other branches not 
taught in the common schools at 
that time. At the age of eighteen 
he passed a successful examination 
and was licensed to teach. Shortly 
after, a teacher in the seminary re- 
ceived an injury to one of his eyes, 
and had to give up his place. Mr. 
Wernecke was invited to fill the 
vacant chair. Upon inquiry he 


found that he must take charge of 
nearly 150 pupils. This was a 
responsibility he did not like to 
assume, and as many of his friends 
were preparing to emigrate to 
America, he decided to cast his 
lot with theirs and try what fortunes 
or misfortunes the New World had 
in store for him. He accordingly 
left Germany in May, 1837, and 
reached New York in July. In 
August of the same year he went to 
Savannah, Ga. A short time after 
his arrival at Savannah he was pros- 
trated by fever, from which he 
did not recover until the following 
March. In May of 1838 he returned 
to New York, remaining a few days 
in the city. He took a trip up the 
Hudson to Rondout. At Rosendale 
he got employment in a cement 
quarry, where he remained till the 
spring of 1839, when the company 
employing him suspended, and he 
was thrown out of employment. 
By the advice of a friend in Balti- 
more, Md., he left New York and 
went to that city. From Baltimore, 
in company with Judge John Daven- 
port, he came to Barnesville, Ohio. 
Finding no employment here, he 
visited J. F. Bidenhorn at Malaga, 
Monroe County, Ohio. He had 
known Mr. Bidenhorn in Germany. 
“ At this time,” says Mr. Wernecke, 


“T had barely fifty cents in the 
world.” ere he attended an En- 


glish school for a few months, then 
entered J. F. Bidenhorn’s tobacco 
house. The next year he was so 
fortunate as to obtain a situation in 
a store as a clerk. He was taken in 
as a partner in 1847. In May of 
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1849 he married Mrs. Sarah Nep- 
tune, daughter of Albert and Sarah 
Lambert. She died in 1858. Five 
children were born to them, two 
of whom died in infaney. The others 
are Ilerman A., who married Alber- 
tine Werlitz, and isin business with 
his father at Harriettsville ; Charles 
T. married Jane Finney, and resides 
in Montana, and William G. married 
Hester Dickison, and lives in Har- 
riettsville. 

In the fall of 1849 he formed a 
partnership with Theodore Bening- 
haus, and moved to Harriettsville, 
Noble County, Ohio, where he con- 
tinues to reside with his youngest 
son. In 1858 Mr. Beninghaus died, 
after which he set up in business for 
himself. 

In 1852 or 1853 Mr. Conrad Shank- 
burg came from the city of New 
York to clerk for Mr. Wernecke. 
Ile married Lydia Jane Neptune, the 
stepdaughter of Mr. Wernecke, by 
whom he had three children: Al 
bert, Rupert and Frantz. In 1873 
Mr. Shankburg took his two oldest 
sons to Germany to be educated 
there. Albert is still at Heidelberg, 
studying medicine. Rupert came 
home in 1880. The two youngest 
sons are now with their father. Mrs. 
Shankbure died in 1872. In 1880 
Mr. Shankburg left Mr. Wernecke, 
with whom he had been in business 
for several vears, and went to Ma- 
rietta, Ohio, and engaged in the 
wholesale grocery trade, and later to 
Sioux City, Iowa, where he has a 
prosperous business. 

Mr. Wernecke married, in 1860, 
Mrs. Temperance Ogle, daughter of 


Butler and Chloe Wells, who died 


January 19,1885. By this marriage 
he had one daughter, wife of A. W. 
Sutton: she resides in Kentucky. 

Mr. Wernecke has 265 acres of fine 
agricultural and pasture lands near 
the town of Harriettsville. He has 
a large and convenient store-room in 
town, filled with a fine assortment 
of merchandise, and in addition to 
his fine family residence owns several 
houses and lots. He has handled 
every year, since 1849, 250 hogsheads 
of tobacco, and has on hand now 
(April, 1887) some twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth. In 1870 he laid out 
the addition to the town of Harrietts- 
ville, improving the town very much. 
He was postmaster from 1856 to 
1886. He was an old-line . Whig 
until the organization of the Repub- 
lican party, with which he affiliated, 
and with which he has acted ever 
since. He has long been connected 
with the Lutheran church, and con- 
tributed largely in building the Ger- 
man Lutheran church near Harrietts- 
ville, of which he has been secretary 
and a member of the financial board 
of the society. He has been school 
director also, and treasurer of the 
township for a number of years. His 
life has been a busy and useful one; 
by industry and economy he has 
acquired much wealth. In his varied 
business transactions he has associ- 
ated with men of all classes, yet no 
man is more highly esteemed for his 
integrity and correct business habits 
than he. 

Witrtam SmiruperGErR was born in 
the Rhine province of Prussia, Sep- 
tember 12,1825. He was the young- 
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est child of Johannes and Anna Maria 
Smithberger. He had three broth- 
ers: Nicholas, John and Peter, and 
three sisters: Elizabeth, Catharine 
and Margaret. His mother died 
when he was six years old. In 1840 
his father emigrated to the United 
States. All the children, except 
Nicholas, came with him. They came 
to Pittsburgh about the Ist of August, 
William being at this time fourteen 
years of age. In the same year he 
Was apprenticed by his father for a 
term of three years to James and 
John Smith, machinists, of Pitts- 
burgh; after serving about nine 
months he learned that a machinist 
must have considerable capital to set 
up a shop of his own; that there 
were other trades fully as lucrative 
and which required much less capital ; 
_ he therefore engaged with a cabinet- 
maker, who failed seven weeks after, 
his employés losing their wages. In 
the meantime his father had charge 
of a flock of sheep belonging toa Mr. 
Spriggs, who had a slave plantation 
near Wheeling, W: Va. William vis- 
ited his father, who advised him 
to go to Elk Township, Monroe 
County, Ohio, at which place his 
father owned eighty acres of land, 
which he had entered some time be- 
fore at the government land office. 
The following spring he came to 
Ohio, as did his father, brother John 
and a sister. William helped to fell 
the first tree and assisted in build- 
ing a dwelling-house; “then came 
hard times,” says Mr. Smithberger. 
“Brother John and I often carried a 
half bushel of corn to a mill located 
three miles from us, and ground it 
34 


by hand. In our straitened circum- 
stances corn bread was a luxury.” 
During the first year on the farm, 
John married, and William, not lik- 
ing the rough life afforded by the 
backwoods, begged his father to 
allow him to go back to Pittsburgh; 
permission being granted, he engaged 
in the city with Harmer Dennie, as 
gardener. One day, while walking 
along the street, he met his old boss 
of the machine-shop, to whom he had 
been apprenticed, and endeavored to 
pass him without attracting his no- 
tice ; but it seems the recognition was 
mutual, for coming up he accosted 


| William, inquiring where he had 


been and what he was doing. Will- 
iam made a clean breast of it, re- 
counted his wanderings and_ hard- 
ships, and finally consented, after 
many solicitations, to go back to the 
shop; here he remained till 1847. 
In the spring of 1847 he entered into 
partnership in the retail grocery 
trade with his brother-in-law, Jacob 
Rothfuchs, the firm being Rothfuchs 
& Smithberger, on the corner of 
Seventh and Smithfield streets, Pitts- 
burgh, and continued in the business 
till 1853. In May, 1849, he married 
Terrece Fauth, by whom he has 
twelve children: William G., mar- 
ried Catharine Burkhart, is a farmer 
and resides in Elk Township, Noble 
County; Anthony, married Mary 
Epler, lives in Monroe County, and 
is a farmer; Terrece married Peter 
Zwick, a Monroe County farmer; 
Justina married . Matthias Zilles, 
April 12, 1887, a merchant of Leba- 
non, Monroe County; Thomas J. is 
in Dakota; Isadore married Terrece 
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Burkhart, is a farmer of Noble Coun- 
ty; Adaline A., Martha M., Edward 
W., John S., Alexander D. and 
Gregory are stillat home. In 1853, 
on account of failing health, Mr. 
Smithberger was advised to move on 
afarm; accordingly in 1853 he came 
to the farm upon which he has since 
resided, clearing the land and adding 
fine improvements as circumstances 
made it possible, until it is now one 
of the best improved farms in the 
township. He began packing tobac- 
co in 1861, and has handled about 
seventy-five hogsheads a year, and 
has now on hand some $5,000 worth. 
He has nearly six hundred acres of 
good agricultural lands, mostly in 
Noble County, on which are three 
good dwelling-houses, besides barns, 
tobacco-houses and numerous other 
outbuildings necessary to carry on 
his business and in which to store 
his grain; he has been engaged in 
merchandising since 1874; he has a 
good store-room filled with a fine 
selection of goods. . 

Mr. Smithberger is a member of 
the Catholic church. He took an 


active part in building the Catholic 
church near Harriettsville, contrib- 
uting liberally of his means to this 
purpose and in support of its society. 
In politics he is a Democrat. The 
esteem in which he is held by the 
people of Elk Township is evidenced 
by the numerous positions of trust 
they have conferred upon hin, viz.: 
School director and member of the 
board of education since 1858, town- 
ship trustee, twice clerk of the town- 
ship, treasurer of the township for 
five years, assessor of personal prop- 
erty for two terms, and land ap- 
praiser of the township in 1870, 
and justice of the peace for thirty 
years. 

His has been a busy and useful 
life. A poor boy, without money 
and without influential friends, by 
his energy, industry and _persever- 
ance he has overcome the many diffi- 
culties to prosperity, and attained not 
only wealth but the respect and con- 
fidence of his fellow-men, and now, 
seated under his own vine and fig- 
tree, he dispenses a free-handed hos- 
pitality to all. 


CHAPTER XXVILI. 
JEFFERSON. 


Erection or THE TownsHip — ORIGINALLY INCLUDED IN ENocH AND AURELIUS TOWNSHIPS 
—Pioxzer SerrLers— Davip AEs’ TAVERN—THE CHOLERA Epipemic— REMINIs- 
CENCES OF AN OLD SerrLeR—Famity Skercnes— Dexter Crry—Its ORIGIN AND 
Growth — A Neat AND ENTERPRISING TowN — Business Men, SocteTies, CHURCHES, 
prc. — MippLesure — Account oF rts EArRLy Inpusrrres—SITE oF THE VILLAGE IN 


1834 — MippLeBsurRG SCHOOLS. 


eine TOWNSHIP was 
"J erected by the commissioners of 
Noble County, May 1, 1851, with 
boundaries described as follows: 
“Commencing on the seventh 
range line, at the southeast corner of 
section 24, in township number 5, of 
range 8; thence north along the 
seventh range line to the northeast 
corner of section 24, in township 
number 6, of range 8; thence south 
along section lines to the northwest 
corner of section 23, in township 6, 
range 8; thence south along the 
section line to the northeast corner 
of section 34, in township 6, range 8 ; 
thence west to the northwest corner 
of said section 34; thence south to 
the southwest corner of said section 
34; thence west along the township 
line to the northwest corner of town- 
ship No. 5, range 8; thence along said 
township line to the southwest cor- 
ner of section 6 in said township 
number 5 of range 8; thence east to 
the southeast corner of said section 
6; thence south to the southwest 
corner of section 8, in township num- 
ber 5, range 8; thence east to the 
southeast corner of section 9, in 
township number 5, of range 8; 


thence south to the southwest 
corner of section 15, in township 
number 5, of range 8; thence 
east to the southeast corner of 
said section; thence south to the 
southwest corner of section 23 in 
township number 5, range 8; thence 
east to the place of beginning—con- 
taining 23 sections. ” 

Before Noble County was formed 
the northern portion of Jefferson. 
Township belonged to Enoch Town- 
ship, Monroe County, and the south- 
ern portion to Aurelius Township, 
Washington County. The ragged 
outline of the western part of the 


township is a result of a compromise 


between those who favored and 
those who opposed the formation of 
Noble County, the zig-zag line leay- 
ing some of the prominent dissatis- 
fied ones in Washington County. 
Jefferson is one of the hilliest and 
most uneven townships of the county. 
The surface is chiefly drained 
by the Middle and East Forks of 
Duck Creek and numerous small 
tributaries. The streams of the 
western part of the township flow 
into the West Fork of Duck Creek. 
Of late years Jefferson Township 
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has proved one of the most prolific 
petroleum fields in this part of Ohio. 
Coal is abundant and of fair quality. 

David Ales was probably the first 
settler within the territory now form- 
ing Jefferson Township. He lived 
on the East Fork on the present 
Joseph Stevens farm. A stream 
known as Ales’ Run, is still called 
after his name. Ales came from 
New England. His house was a 
favorite stopping place for travelers 
on the old Barnesville and Marietta 
State Road, and was the only house 
of entertainment for many miles. 
He died here. None of the name are 
now left, but some of his descendants 
of the third and fourth generations 
still live in the township. 

The inhabitants along the creek 
were visited with the cholera epi- 
demic, some time between 1830 and 
1840. David Ales, who had been 
down the Ohio River on a boat, was 
the first victim, dying before he 
reached home. His wife died soon 
after, and her death was followed by 
that of Heury Lowe, Ales’ son-in 
law, and all his family, Henry Mur- 
duck, Charles Clark, William Gray’s 
wife, and others living in the same 
neighborhood. A few had the dis- 
ease and recovered. 

Samuel S. Neptune, one of the old- 
est residents on Middle Fork, came 
to his present farm in 1836. The set- 
tlers of the township were then very 
few and most of them lived near the 
creek. On a farm below Middleburg 
lived Amos Spencer, who came from 
Monroe County, and took up land 
which had previously been occupied 
by Ilenry, son of Francis Hupp. Hi- 


ram Hupp owned a tract adjoining. 
The Hupps were once numerous. A 
few of the same name still remain in 
the township. . 

Henry and Hiram Hupp lived on 
farms below Middleburg in 1833 and 
had small improvements. Henry 
Hupp sold out to Amos Spencer. 

Baxton Wells was an early settler 
and died here. His farm was on the 
creek below Middleburg. He was 
large and very strong and of good 
intelligence. He had several sons 
and a large number of daughters 
who were noted for their good looks 
and lady-like manners. The girls 
received such names as Lucinda, 
Dorinda, Malinda, etc., until the sup- 
ply of  Rindas” gaye out, and the 
last two daughters received less un- 
usual names. 

Next below Wells’ farm lived a 
German named Christian Huffman. 
On the west side of the creek was 
John Miller, who was a blacksmith 
by trade. These were Mr. Neptune’s 
neighbors in 1836. To get enough 
men to assist him in raising a cabin 
he had to go five miles. There were 
no early settlers among the hills in 
the northeastern part of the township 
where several thrifty Germans now 
have good farms. 

The old settlers on the creek were 
good-natured, but improvident and 
unprogressive. They did not want 
the country to become thickly settled 
and predicted that it never would be. 
The wish was father to the thought, 
as they desired to have the hills for 
a range for the little stock which 
they kept; and by allowing the cat- 
tle to run at large, they were spared 
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the trouble of building fences and 
keeping them in repair. All the 
early settlers did more or less hunt- 
ing. Deer and wild turkeys were 
abundant, and wolves were occasion- 
ally seen. The land along the creek 
was timbered with a heavy, dense 
growth of large trees. 

Henry Enochs, son of Elisha 
Enochs, one of the pioneers of the 
East Fork, was an early settler south 
of Middleburg. He died in Law- 
rence County in 1886. His son, Will- 
iam H. Enochs, a brigadier-general 
in the late war, and now a prominent 
lawyer of Ironton, Ohio, was born 
on the farm south of Middleburg. 

John Hall, from New England, 
settled on the East Fork soon after 
the War of 1812. He had served as 
a teamster in that war. He married 
a daughter of David Ales and lived 
in the same neighborhood. James 
S. Hall, his son, is among the oldest 
residents, having lived on his present 
farm since 1836. At that date there 
were very few settlers on the ridges. 
Mr. Hall, in his younger years used 
to go to mill in Marietta and Lowell. 
Marietta was the nearest trading 
point for all the early settlers, and 
there they traded maple sugar, deer 
skins, venison, etc., for salt and gro- 
ceries. Most of the travel was on 
horseback. Pack-saddles were used 
in place of wagons for carrying 
goods. Except the State Road from 
Barnesville to Marietta which led wa 
Carlisle, Middleburg and Salem, 
there were no early roads through 
the township. 

George Hupp, of Pennsylvania, of 
German origin, came to the township 


among the very first settlers. His 
wife was Rachel Archer, one of the 
Archer family who settled in the vi- 
cinity of Carlisle about 1810. They 
had two children when they moved 
to this locality. One of the charac- 
ters who frequented this part of the 
country in early years was an old 
hunter know as Mull Ryan. Indians 
had not entirely left the country 
when Hupp came, and on one occa- 
sion Ryan terrified the family by ap- 
proaching the cabin in the night and 
giving a loud war-whoop. Hupp 
seized his gun, and would have soon 
ended the fun had not Ryan made 
himself known and begged him not 
to shoot. George Hupp died early. 
His children were Nancy, John, 
Philip and Elizabeth, deceased ; Mary, 
Cynthia, Henry, Rachel and George, 
living; Daniel, deceased. Henry and 
George still live in this township. 
Mrs. Hupp married Peter Karns after 
the decease of Mr. Hupp, and had 
several children. 

George Hupp was born in 1821 
and brought up amid the scenes of 
pioneer life. He was married in 1843 
and located on his present farm in 
the same year. His wife’s maiden 
name was Elizabeth Grove, and she 
was born in West Virginia. They 
have reared eight children, six of 
whom are living: Susannah C., 
George W., Harriet J. (deceased), Al- 
fred O., Nancy E., Daniel D. (de- 
ceased), John B. and Rachel A. Mr. 
Hupp has served as township trustee. 
He is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, in which his father 
was an exhorter. 

William Heiddleston is the oldest 
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man in the township, and one of the 
few early settlers who are still liv- 
ing. He was born in Scotland, Jan- 
uary 1, 1793. After coming to 
Summerfield and living some years 
in that vicinity, he came to his pres- 
ent farm about 1832. Mr. Heiddle- 
ston says this was then the most 
thinly settled region between Sum- 
merfield and Marietta. In early 
years he drove a team to Zanesville, 
Wheeling and Marietta, hauling 
goods for the merchants of this sec- 
tion of country. The roads were 
very bad, and he always took an ax 
along in order to cut out fallen trees 
‘from the track, and frequently found 
a use for it. He married Martha 
McClintock, whose father, William 
McClintock, was an early settler near 
Summerfield. For his second wife 
he married Miss Cowles. He is the 
father of fifteen children, ten of 
whom his first wife bore. Mr. Heid- 
dleston is a remarkably well pre- 
served old man and is-still strong 
both mentally and physically. 

An old log school-house stood on 
the present William Heiddleston 
farm about fifty years ago, and was 
the earliest in the neighborhood. 
Alfred Ogle was an early teacher. 


The early schools were few, owing | 


to the scattered condition of the set- 
tlement, and the children of the pio- 
neers generally grew up with limited 
educational advantages. 

Hezekiah Cousins, who lived to be 
upward of ninety years of age, was an 
early settler on the creek. Wesley 
Luke lived in the southern part of the 
township. James Clark came quite 
early. The western part of the town- 


ship had few early settlers. There 
were many transient squatters, who 
abandoned their locations after a 
year or two, and left in search of 
more promising fields. 

Thomas Morris and family came 
from England in 1830, and settled on 
the farm which John F. Morris, Esq., 
now owns. Here he had one of the 
early grist-mills run by horse-power. 
Andrew Morris, a brother of Thomas, 
came a little later. 

Humphrey Pedicord was quite an 
early settler on the farm now occu- 
pied by W. Warren. 

James Mitchell is one of the old 
residents. He has been living in the 
vicinity of his present home since 
1837. 

John Hesson, who now lives in 
Lawrence County, settled in this 
township quite early. Benjamin Hin- 
ton lived north of George Hupp, in 
1843. Peter Gray was an early resi- 
dent upon the present Shafer place. 
James Whitmore and Thomas Tur- 
ner settled about 1840 on the farms 
where they died. 

George Hupp, Sr., was one of 
the early hunters. He killed several 
elk, many deer, and once shot a pan- 
ther. He also tanned and made 
powder, which he sold to the early 
settlers. 

Philip Craig, an easy-going, hon- 
est man, somewhat peculiar in his 
ways, was among the early settlers. 
He was something of a hunter, and 
left the county after it became too 
thickly settled to suit him. In the 
same neighborhood lived two early 
settlers, each by the name of Samuel 
Dugan, David Ward lived and 
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died south of the Heiddleston farm. 
George Gillespie lived near. 

Philip Kitts cleared the Watson 
farm above Middleburg. He owned 
the land on which the village is, and 
sold it to Church Tuttle and Liberty 
Curtis. 

Henry Woods, an Englishman, 
was the first blacksmith of the town- 
ship, and was an unusually good 
workman. He lived on Ales’ Run, 
in the southern part of the township. 

Church Tuttle, the founder of 
Middleburg, was a Yankee and a 
most excellent man. He was shrewd, 
intelligent and possessed excellent 
judgment. He was an early aboli- 
tionist, and was identified with the 
Underground Railroad, being one of 
its most active agents in this section. 
He served as justice of the peace a 
number of years. From here he went 
to Washington County, and recently 
died in Marietta. 

Wesley Neptune came to Middle- 
burg in 1845. For over forty years 
Mr. Neptune has been a resident of 
this section, and has been one of its 
prominent and progressive citizens. 

Samuel 8S. Neptune was one of the 
pioneers of this part of the township. 
He located a farm near Middleburg, 
obtaining his deed from the govern- 
ment. He was a worthy citizen. He 
married Miss Mary Pickering, a Qua- 
keress, and reared a family of eight 
children, six of whom are living. 
Elias P. Neptune, a son, was born in 
Monroe County, and is one of the 
thrifty farmers of the township; he 
owns the Andrew Morris homestead. 

Thomas Morris, whose name is 
prominently mentioned elsewhere in 


this chapter, was a native of England, 
and came to this country with his 
family, which consisted of his wife 
and four children: Andrew, Marga- 
ret, John F. and Jane, in the early 
part of 1880. For a few months they 
stopped in Virginia, where a daugh- 
ter, Ann, was born to them. Christ- 
mas day, 1830, witnessed their arrival 
in Jefferson Township, then a new 
and sparsely settled region. Mr. 
Morris had entered a quarter section 
of land, the deed of which, signed by 
Andrew Jackson, is now in posses- 
sion of his son, John F. On this 
farm the elder Morris lived until his 
decease in 1864. He was a man of 
more than ordinary intelligence and 
a leader in all matters. He served in 
many minor official positions, and was 
very generally esteemed. His wife, 
whose maiden name was Jane Fair- 
brother, was the mother of ten chil- 
dren, six boys and four girls. John 
F. was born in England in 1826. He 
and a brother, Arius, are the only 
sons residing in the county. John F. 
resides in the old homestead. He is 
thought to be one of the oracles. of 
the township, having been a resident 
for over ahalf century. He married 
Miss Cynthia Carmichael, a native of 
the township. They have eight chil- 
dren living. 

Andrew Morris was born in Lan- 
cashire, England, in L797 and emi- 
grated to this country in 1829, and 
first settled near Germantown, Pa., 
where he found employment at his 
trade, that of a weaver. He came to 
Jefferson Township in 1836, and set- 
tled on the farm now owned by Elias 
Neptune, on which he was the first 
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settler, and where he lived until his 
decease. He married, in 1827, Miss 
Jane Hampson. She was born in 
Lancashire in 1807. They reared a 
family of five children, three sons: 
John, William and Thomas, and two 
daughters: Mary A. and Elizabeth. 
The pioneer life of Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
ris was replete with privations and 
hardships. 

About 1833 Christian Huffman, a 
native of Germany, settled on Middle 
Creek, where he died. His children 
were Henry, Charles, John, Will- 
iam, Louisa and Lovina. Charles, 
William and Louisa (Pryor) are still 
living in the county. Mr. Huffman 
was the first of the native German 
settlers in Jefferson and Enoch Town- 
ships. The immigration to the latter 
township did not begin until 1836. 

T. B. Tarleton is one of the old 
soldiers of Noble County. Hewasa 
member of Company I, One Hundred 
and Seventy-sixth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and served with credit 
until his muster out. He is one of 
the reputable citizens of Middleburg 
and a worthy man. 

A. A. Clymer, one of the promi- 
nent business men of Dexter City, 
was a native of Muskingum County, 
and came to Noble County when a 
young man, settling near Caldwell. 
In 1876 he removed to Dexter City, 
and in company with Mr. McKee 
opened a store of general merchan- 
dise. In 1878 the co-partnership 
was dissolved, Mr. Clymer continuing 
the business until his decease in 1884. 
Since this time his sons, Charles and 
G. W. Clymer, have successfully con- 
ducted the business and are consid- 


ered to be among the most extensive 
and prosperous merchants in this 
section of the county. Charles, the 
senior member of the-firm, was born 
in Washington County, Ohio, and is 
a young man highly esteemed as a 
correct and successful business man. 

One of the conspicuous and famil- 
iar names in this section of the county 
is that of Samuel Hussey, who for 
many years was known as one of the 
most successful farmers and stock 
growers in the valley. He was born 
in Maine, in 1803, and came to Wash- 
ington County with his parents when 
a lad. The elder Hussey was a small 
farmer and Samuel remained with 
him, as was che custom in those days, 
until he had attained his majority, 
when he commenced life for himself 
as afarm hand. For a time he was 
engaged in boating on the Ohio 
between Marietta and New Orleans. 
After he abandoned the river he 
came to Jefferson Township, and 
bought the farm on which he died. 
He was a worthy citizen and a suc- 
cessful farmer. He was twice married; 
his first wife, Miss Elmira Warren, 
died in 1843. In 1844 he married Miss 
Marrilla, a sister of his first wife. 
By the first marriage there were two 
children, Joseph and Elmira, by the 
secoud a son and daughter, Oscar 
and Jane, both of whom are deceased. 

John J. Corp was one of the pio- 
neers of this region. Ile was of En- 
glish parentage and birth, and came 
to this State with his parents when 
a lad of nine years, and settled in 
Marietta. In 1835 he came to what 
is now Jefferson Township. While 
he was not the pioneer on the 
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farm on which he lived so many 
years, he was in reality the first 
settler. A man by the name of 
Doan. had entered the land and made 
some slight improvements, but being 
unable to “pay out,” Mr. Corp pur- 
chased his interest and improved the 
property. Mr. Corp was a repu- 
table citizen and a man of strong 
religious proclivities. For over a 
half century he was a local preacher; 
he died in 1884. A daughter, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, resides on the home- 
stead. 

Dexter W. Sullivan, whose identi- 
fication with Dexter City is given in 
this chapter, and after whom the 
place takes its name, was one of the 
first settlers and a conspicuous person 
in its history. He is one of those 
brave, self-sacrificing men who per- 
iled their lives to preserve what the 
pioneers had won. In 1862 he be- 
came a member of Company H, 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry. At the battle 
of Winchester he was taken prisoner 
and confined at Libby and Belle Isle 
for two months, where he contracted 
disease which rendered necessary his 
discharge on June 13, 1863. 

The life of Richard S. Deal pre- 
sents an excellent illustration of 
what can be accomplished by perse- 
verance and economy under adverse 
circumstances. In 1834 he came to 
Barnesville, found employment on a 
farm, where he worked for three 
years, his compensation for the time 
being $20 per year. From Barnes- 
ville he came to Summerfield, where 
he ultimately became a dealer in to- 
bacco. Thence he removed to Colo- 


rado, Noble County, where he en- 
gaged in merchandising and tobacco. 
In 1869 he came to Dexter City, 
where he built the first mill, which 
he operated for ten years. He has 
been a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church for forty years; 
has officiated as class-leader and 
steward. 

The Morgareidge family were 
among the early pioneers of the 
county. They came from the State 
of Maine and settled ona farm ad- 
joining the present site of Dexter 
City, in 1814. Burnham Morga- 
reidge, who was four years of age at 
the time the family came to Ohio, 


' died on the farm where he settled. 


His widow is still living. Their 
family consisted of nine sons and 
four daughters. 

Parley C. Morgareidge was born 
November 18, 1837, and has followed 
railroading and other occupations. 
He first married Elizabeth Davis, 
who died in 1874, leaving five sons 
and two daughters. His second 
wife was Charlotte B. Magee, who 
died in 1885, leaving one child, Flora 
Belle, who died in infancy. Jan- 
uary 19, 1887, he was again married 
to Mrs. Maria Yoemans, of Washing- 
ton County. In 1861 Mr. Morga- 
reidge entered the service in Com- 
pany K, Thirtieth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry; was mustered vut as ser- 
geant at Atlanta, Ga., September 20, 
1864. Among other battles, he was 
in the following noted engagements: 
Second Manassas, South Mountain, 
Antietam, Vicksburg and Jackson, 
Miss. At the latter place he was de- 
tailed as sergeant, in charge of Divi- 
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sion Commissary, where he remained 
until mustered out. He is a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
Masoni¢é and Independent Order Odd 
Fellows organizations, also the Grand 
Army of the Republic. He is a Re- 
publican, and assistant inspector- 
general of the Grand Army of the 
Republic in Noble County. 

S. S. Morgareidge, son of Burn- 
ham Morgareidge, was born in Noble 
County, in 1847, and has followed 
various occupations. In 1876 he 
married Cora M., daughter of E. P. 
Sullivan. They have one child, 
Mary A. Mrs. Morgareidge is a 
member of the Methodist Episcoval 
church. Mr. Morgareidge is an Odd 
Fellow, a Mason and a Democrat. 

Frederick N. Morgareidge, son of 
Burnham Morgareidge, was born in 
Noble County, October 18, 1881. 
He followed farming until 1862, and 
in February of that year entered 
the service in Company K, Thirtieth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry. He was in 
the second battle of Bull Run. Octo- 
ber 25, 1863, he was discharged on ac- 
count of physical disability, occa- 
sioned by sickness. He is a Repub- 
lican, and a member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. He is at pres- 
ent a tinsmmith in Dexter City; was 
postmaster eight years and nine 
months. Mr. Morgareidge married 
Rachael Cunningham. Children: 
Robert M., Salome A., Maggie P., 
and George W., (deceased), Ohio C., 
William A., Rosilla C., Rece F., 
Charles H. and Mary R., living. 

Henry S. Williams, a native of 
Maryland, and a machinist by trade, 
removed from his native State to 


Cincinnati, and eventually to Noble 
County, where he engaged in oil 
production. He enlisted in Com- 
pany I, Sixty-second-Ohio Volunteer. 
Infantry, was chosen second lieuten- 
ant and promoted to captain. He 
was shot in battle, and died five 
days later. 

Halsee Williams, born April 3, 
1848, is a machinist by trade. In 
1871 he married Asenath Webber, 
who died in 1878, leaving one child 
—Henry Burton. He married for 
his second wife Emma _ Farley. 
Children: Julia A., J. W. and Frank 
Howard. Mr. Williams is class- 
leader in the Methodist Episcopal 
church, is a Republican and an Odd 
Fellow. 

In 1827 I. F. Wilson, a native of 
Virginia, settled near Summerfield. 
He died March 6, 1883. His son, 
W. M. Wilson, was born in Noble 
County, September 16, 18438, and 
has followed farming and milling. 
In 1862 he joined Company B, 
Ninth Ohio Cavalry, in which he 
served until the close of the war. 
He served under Burnside at Knox- 
ville, and under Kilpatrick from the 
battles of Atlanta and Savannah un- 
til the close of the war. He married, 
in 1866, Mary F., daughter of Judge 
Jonathan Dilley. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson are members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church. Mr. Wilson 
has been marshal of Dexter City, 
and is now a member of the town 
council. 

Josiah A. Bower, son of John and 
Sarah (McPeek) Bower, was born in 
Guernsey County, January 26, 1836, 
and removed with his parents 
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to Washington County when nine 
years of age. He worked at farm- 
ing and also taught vocal music until 
August 16, 1862, when he enlisted 
in Company K, Ninety-second Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry; was discharged 
en account of physical disability 
January 10, 1865, after participating 
in the battles of Chickamauga, Mis- 
sion Ridge and other engagements. 
In 1858 he married Rachel A., 
daughter of Vincent Worstell, of 
Elk Township. They have three 
children: William Irwin, Edward 
Orville and Agnes Loella. The 
elder son is a teacher, and the 
younger, the agent of the Standard | 
Oil Company at Macksburg. Mr. 
Bower is a member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. He and 
his wife belong to the Methodist 
Episcopal church. They keep the — 
well-known and popuiar hotel at 
Dexter City. 

S. J. Donaldson, of Dexter City, 
was born in Washington County, 
Pa., in 1831. His parents, John H. 
and Delilah (Johnson) Donaldson, 
both natives of Pennsylvania, re- 
moved to Muskingum County, Ohio, 
in 1836, and to Noble in 1866. 
Came to Dexter City in 1875. Mr. 
Donaldson enlisted in August, 1862, 
in Company A, Seventy-eighth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and served till 
the close of the war. He was in the 
battles of Port Gibson and Ray- 
mond, and in several skirmishes. 
At Raymond he was wounded and 
taken prisoner; was removed to 
Libby Prison, and after his release 
therefrom was never fit for full 
service. He is a Republican, a mem- | 


ber of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, and a member of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows. He 
has served as town marshal. In 
1851 he married Nancy. Callendine, 
who died in 1884. .For his second 
wife he married Nan Dyer. Three 
boys and three girls were born to 
the first wife, and one boy and one 
girl to the second. 

Minor M. Dye was born in Law- 
rence Township, Washington County, 
in 1844, and is a stock dealer by 
occupation. He enlisted in Com- 
pany K, One Hundred and Seventy- 
fifth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, Sep- 
tember 6, 1864, and was discharged 
July 10, 1865. 

Daniel N. Brown, merchant at 
Dexter City, was born in Washing- 
ton County in 1838. He enlisted in 
September, 1861, in Company L, 
First Ohio Cavalry, and was honor- 
ably discharged in March, 1863. 
He married Phebe Cay wood in 1864, 
and is the father of two children. 


Dexter Crry. 


The town site of Dexter City was 
laid off into lots August. 5, 1870, by 
R. W. St. John, surveyor, for Hiram 
Flanders, proprietor. David McKee’s 
first addition (lots 20 to 33), was sur- 
veyed by George Bell, February 11, 
1871; his second addition (lots 33 to 
41), March 12, 1875; John Smith- 
son’s addition (lots 41 to 49), April 
18, 1876; J. J. Shriver’s addition 
(seven lots), surveyed by William 
Lowe, December 29, 1877; U. J. 
Cheshire’s addition, surveyed April 
20, 1882, by R. W. St. John. A 
part of the land on which the town 
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is built lies in Jackson Township, 
but the greater portion is in Jeffer- 
son. 

The town was named after one 
of its well-known residents, Dexter 
W. Sullivan. Prior to the location of 
the town there were two houses 
here—the residences of R. 8S. Deal 
and Dr. T. M. McVay, and a steam 
grist-mill owned by R.S. Deal. The 
mill was built by James Rowland, 
Sr., about 1853. 

The first building was a dwelling 
erected by Dexter W. Sullivan, in 
1871. Mr. Sullivan afterward built 
another honse and in it kept hotel 
for several years. He was the first 
hotel-keeper in the place. 

The first store was opened by 
David McKee, in 1871, in the build- 
ing now E. P. Sullivan’s store. The 
second store was Campbell & 
Brown’s, and the third, Thomas La 
Mott’s hardware store. The first 
postmaster was Oscar W. Hussey. 
The office was established in 1872. 

The town was built up by the 
railroad, which was completed to 
this point in the summer of 1871. 
Dexter had a rapid growth, attain- 
ing nearly to its present size within 
three years of its origin. The town 
is now an incorporated village, hav- 
ing one church, a good school build- 
ing and a population of about 350. 
It is pleasantly situated, well built, 
and is a good business place. In the 
fall of 1886, the principal establish- 
ments of the town were as follows: 

E. P. Sullivan, Stallings Bros., 
Clymer Bros., general stores. 

Mugrage Bros., tinsmiths. 

J. W. Kraps, druggist. 


J. W. Danford, furniture dealer 
and undertaker. 

D. N. Brown, M. Rucker, grocers. 

William Barber, saddle and har- 
ness-maker. 

S. J. Donaldson, barber. 

J. W. Bower, hotel. 

Wm. Wilson, C. Rice, steam grist- 
mills. 

Chas. Ramsey, blacksmith and 
livery stable keeper. 

Dr. J. W. Kraps, Dr. 8. G. Wish- 
ard, physicians. 

The town was incorporated in 
1882. 

SOCIETIES. 

Odd Fellows.—Dexter City Lodge 
No. 496, Independent Order Odd 
Fellows, was instituted August 22, 
1871, with the following charter 
members: G. J. Lund, Albert Tilton, 
Aaron Haines, L. D. Webber, W. P. 
Warren, James Burton, O. W. Hus- 
sey and John B. Sammons. The 
lodge now has a good membership 
and is prosperous. It owns a good 
hall and the building in which it is 
located, the whole being worth at 
least $1,500. The present officers 
are R. B. Warren, Noble Grand; J. 
H. Renard, Vice-Grand ; E. M. John- 
son, recording secretary; E. A. 
Davis, permanent secretary; G. W. 
Clymer, treasurer. 

Grand Army.—John M. Moseley 
Post, No. 470, Grand Army Repub- 
lic, at Dexter City, was instituted 
July 8, 1884, by R. B. Brown, 8. V. 
C., Department of Ohio, with the 
following charter members: W. L. 
Moseley, P. C.; J. M. Baker, S.V.C. ; 
P.C. Mugrage, J. V. O.; J. W. Kraps, 
Surg.; Aaron Haines, Chap.; 8. J. 
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Donaldson, O. D.; M. M. Dye, O. G.; 
S. G. Wishard, Q. M.; J. D. Newton, 
Adjt.; D. W.Sullivan,S. M.; J. A. 


Ogle, E. Bramhall, Daniel Ross, D. 
A. Brown, Samuel Barber, F. G. 
Cunningham, John Carroll, James 
Coffield, Hebron Dyer, J. F. Fair- 
burst, W. J. King, F: N. Mugrage, 


Webber, Nathan B. Wharton, Jona- 
than Wheeler, E. F. Webber. The 
Post is now in good condition with 
forty-seven active members. The 
present officers are. F. G. Cunning- 
ham, P. C.; Jonathan Wheeler, 8.V. 
©.; George Wiley, J. V.C.; William 
McElfresh, Q. M.; B. B. Tilton, Adjt. ; 
S. G. Wishard, Surg.; P. C. Mu- 
grage, Chap.; 8. J: Donaldson, O. D.; 
John Green, O. G. 


CHURCHES. 


Dexter Methodist Episcopal Church. 
—The Methodist Episcopal church 
at Dexter City was organized in 
1872. The first service was conduct 
ed by Rev. Luther Timberlake in the 
school-house. The first class was 
small and Nathan B. Wharton was 
its leader. The church edifice, a 
frame building 30x45 feet, was erect- 
ed about the year 1874, at a cost of 
about $1,200, during the pastorate 
of Rev. A. D. McCormick, and dedi- 
cated under Rev. N.C. Worthington. 
The church now has ninety-eight 
members. Its present officers are 
Rey. B. F. Forsythe, pastor; T. D. 
Mooney and H. D. Williams, leaders ; 
E. P. Sullivan, steward; Adam Shri- 
ver, E. P. Sullivan and Naaman 
Archer, trustees. 


Middlebury Methodist Episcopal 
Church.—As early as 1840 the Meth- 


_ odists erected a hewed log meeting- 
Bower, Q. M.S.; W. R. Stewart, B. | 


| class-leader. 
J. F. Shuman, B. L. Tilton, J. W. | 


house, where the old cemetery is, 
south of Middleburg. Prior to that 
time a class had been formed which 
met in private houses and _ school- 
houses. Henry Enochs was the first 
Other early members 
were Samuel Dugan and wife, Amos 
Spencer and wife, McCaffrey and 
wife, Alfred Ogle and wife, and Sam- 
uel S. Neptune and wife. Mr. and 
Mrs. Neptune are now the oldest 
members. The first ministers were 
Jacob Miller and Ludwell Petty. In 
1861 a frame church was built in 
Middleburg and the log church aban- 
doned. There are now about fifty 
members. 

Middleburg Christian Church.— 
A meeting-house was erected by the 
Christian denomination near Mid- 
dleburg in 1879. Meetings were 
held in the neighborhood some 
years. earlier. The church is now 
without a pastor. Owing to the 
removal of its leading members, 
the church has now only a small 
membership. The house was erected 
during the ministerial labors of Revs. 
Cash and Singer. The Morrison 
family were among the most active 
in organizing the church. 


MIppDLEBURG. 


Middleburg, a small but enterpris- 
ing village, is situated on, Middle 
Creek, in the northern part of Jeffer- 
son Township. It was laid out about 
1844, by Church Tuttle. The south- 
ern part of the village was laid out 
by Joseph Moredick. Church Tut- 
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tle was a native of Vermont, and 
came to Middleburg from the vicin- 
ity of Carlisle, where his parents 
were early settlers. 

Among the early settlers of the 
village were Jesse Reinard, who 
worked for Tuttle: Irvin McKinney, 
who erected one of the first houses, 
and worked at shoemaking ; William 
Miller, also a shoemaker; Eli Pick- 
ering, a carpenter, and others. Rein- 
ard afterward worked at blacksmith- 
ing, and was succeeded by Samuel 
Marshall. 

Church Tuttle was the first mer- 
chant and the first postmaster, a post- 
office being established soon after the 
village was founded. He was justice 
of the peace for several years. Tut- 
tle engaged quite extensively in to- 
bacco packing, which finally resulted 
unprofitably. Charles Heidlebach 
was also a tobacco merchant for sey- 
eral years, and after him Alfred and 
Felix Ogle. Over four hundred hogs- 
heads per year were once packed in 
Middleburg. 

Alfred Ogle, who represented Mon- 
roe County in the legislature in 
1856-8, in partnership with Felix 
Ogle, succeeded Church Tuttle in 
the mercantile business. Alfred Ogie 
was a very prominent citizen and a 
local preacher of the Methodist 
church. He was also one of the 
early school-teachers in this vicinity. 
He and his brother Felix died in 
Middleburg. 

Middleburg has been a good trad- 
ing point from its earliest years. In 
1846 Wesley Neptune started a tan- 
nery here, which was continued by 
him and his sons until 1885. He did 


a good business. Shoemaking was 
carried on quite extensively by Ed- 
ward_P. Sullivan, who employed sev- 
eral hands, working up the products 
of the tannery. 

The_ present business interests of 
the place are as follows: 

C. H. Laws, Young & Lanam, mer- 
chants. 

F. M. Shaklee, steam flouring- 
mill. 

Mrs. Ahrendts, botel. 

A. 8. Sullivan and George Eich- 
horn, blacksmiths. 

Thomas Tarleton and William 
Gregory, shoemakers. 

Dr. A. Andrus, physician. 

E. B. Moseley, dentist. 

Wesley Neptune, an old resident, 
first visited the site of Middleburg in 
1834. A sugar grove then covered 
the ground on which the village now 
stands, and all the surroundings were 
of the wildest sort. Settlers in the 
adjoining country were few and the 
improvements small. 

Middleburg has long been noted 
for the excellence of its schools. It 
has a fine large two-story school- 
building, erected in 1873, which 
would do credit to a much larger 
place. The first school-house, also a 
two-story building, was erected about 
1858 and was then-the best in the 
county. It was destroyed by fire 
and replaced by the present house. 
William H. Pickett, now a minister 
of the Methodist church, organized 
the graded school and taught very 
successfully for several years, both 
in the public and in a select school. 
Leroy D. Brown, present State com- 
missioner of schools, also taught in 
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Middleburg schools, both select and 
public. The select schools were well 
attended. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Epwarp P. Sutrivan, one of the 
representative business men of the 
county, was born near Clarksburg, 
Harrison County, Va., September 22, 
1829. His father, Strawther Sulli- 
van, was an industrious mechanic. 
By two marriages he had a family of 
ten children, whom he supported by 
daily labor. At the age of eleven 
years Edward met with that irrepa- 
rable loss, the death ‘of his mother. 


After her death he was apprenticed. 


to a shoemaker. His master was ex- 
acting and severe, and the appren- 
ticeship of the boy was attended 
with many hardships and struggles. 
At the age of sixteen, having ac- 
quired his trade, he began life as a 
journeyman shoemaker in his native 
town. About 1848 his father died, 
and the support vf the family de- 
volved upon him, and for four years 
he was their entire support. His 
stepmother marrying again, he was 
relieved from his position as head of 
the family. Up to this time his life 
had been replete with poverty and 
privation, without education, except 
what he received in the school of ob- 
servation and experience, and with 
little prospect of either social or 
business preferment, life seemed to 
be shorn of its pleasures, but despite 
the obstacles which beset his way, he 
was determined to better his condi- 
tion in life and to conquer success at 
any cost. Soon an opportunity was 
offered to engage in business. A 


gentleman by the name of Joseph L. 
Robinson, an uncle of John W. Rob- 
inson, of Louisville, Ky., proposed to 
furnish the capital ($100) for the 
establishment of a shoe store, Ed- 
ward to take charge of the business. 
The offer was eagerly accepted, and 
from this time he began to prosper. 
The co-partnership existed for about 
three years, in which time he accu- 
mulated $750, a sum that seemed to 
him a competency. With his little 
fortune he came to Middleburg, 
where a brother, Dexter W., had 
already settled. Deeming it a good 
location he returned to Virginia, 
closed up his business and returned 
to Middleburg, where he remained 
for seventeen years. By industry 
and close attention to business he 
soon became forehanded, and he be- 
gan to take a conspicuous position 
among the business men of the 
county. In 1872 he came to Dexter 
City, where he engaged in merchan- 
dising, in which he has since been 
suecesstully engaged. The life of 
Mr. Sullivan can justly be termed a 
successful one. JReared in poverty, 
without education, his way was so 
obstructed that one less resolute 
would have given up in despair. His 
career evidences the inevitable result 
of perseverance, industry and integ- 
rity. While Mr.: Sullivan has ob- 
tained a well-won competency he 
has also been successful in the build- 
ing of an enviable reputation, and it 
is but just to say that but few, if 
any, stand higher in the public es- 
teem. He has been called at differ- 
ent times to the occupancy of posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. In 
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1861 he was elected county commis- 
sioner and upon the expiration of his 
term was re-elected. For over twenty 
years he has been the village magis- 
trate. In his political convictions he 
isa Republican; originally, however, 
he was a Democrat, but the issues 
involved in the war placed him in the 
Republican ranks. He is a Method- 
ist in religious belief, and a patron 
of all charitable and religious enter- 
prises. During the war he took an 
active part in forwarding any war 
measures, and his time and money 


were always at command. Four of 
his brothers, Dexter W., Isaac, Eben- 
ezer and William A., were Union 
soldiers. The. last three gave up 
their lives in defense of the cause. 
Mr. Sullivan has been twice married. 
Tlis first wife, Miss Martha Ogle, 
whom he married in 1858, died in 
1871. In 1873 he was again married, 
to Miss Amanda Humiston, of Wash- 
ington County, Ohio. By the first 
union there was one child, Cora M. 
(Mugrage); by the second, two: 
Mattie C. and Ernest E. 
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LIVE GREEN TOWNSHIP, 

named after its principal stream, 
was one of the original townships of 
Morgan County, organized in 1819, 
and then embraced as at present, a 
full congressional township. A few 
years later, on account of the politi- 
cal complexion of the township, its 
name was changed to Jackson. It 
is the only township in the county 
whose boundaries were not changed 
after the erection of Noble County 
in 1851. 


STORES 


Jonathan Hughs was commissioned 
justice of the peace for Olive Green 
Township, August 18, 1819, and 
served a full term. Moses Grandstaff 
was commissioned justice October 
21,1819. These were the first magis- 
trates in the township. 

The following list, copied from 
the Morgan County tax duplicate, 
gives the names of all owners of 
real estate in Olive Green Township 
(township 5, range 9), in the year 
1836, and may therefore be regarded 
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as a complete list of the pioneer 
settlers of the township at that 
date : \. 

William Allison, William Bar- 
ton, James Britton, Henry Carroll, 


Joseph Carroll, Aaron Carroll, 
William Carroll, Peter Cadwell, 
Mary Cadwell, Ebenezer Cun- 


ningham, Jarvis Eddleston, John 


Farley, Aaron Hughs, Jonathan 
Wughs, George Johnson, Henry 


Gore, Jacob Jordan, Peter Keith, 
Benjamin Keith, George Lege, John 
and Thomas Merritt, William Ole 


phant, William Roach, John B. 
Ripley’s heirs, Wilbur Sprague’s 
heirs, Abraham Secrest, Thomas 


Taylor, John Taylor, Peter Taylor, 
David Wallace, David Wilson. Num- 
ber of acres, 3,638; value of land 
and houses, $4,449 ; tax on the same, 
$44.29. 

Aaron Hughs was probably the 
first. settler of the township. He 
was a native of Hardin County, Va., 
and a thorough backwoodsman. Ile 
came to Ohio in 1804, and located on 
Will’s Creek, in Guernsey County. 
After making considerable improve- 
ments there, he sold out and removed 
to what is now Center Township, 
Morgan County. He sold his prop- 
erty on Will’s Creek for $500, and 
the money was stolen from him soon 
after, while he was stopping at a 
tavern. He lived two years on Olive 
Green Oreek, in Morgan County, 
thensold out his improvement for 
$150, and with $80 of this, made an 
entry of the land in Jackson Town- 
ship, on which he lived and died. 
The year of his settlement in this 
township was either 1811 or, 1812. 

35 


He was chiefly engaged in hunting 
and trapping, and was expert in the 
use of the rifle. Equipped with a 
gun and a pocket compass and ac- 
companied only by his faithful dog, 
he was at home anywhere in the 
forest. He killed deer and sold 
venison hams at twenty-five cents 
each; got $2 and upward for the 
scalp of each wolf killed; and from 
skin, bounties and meat made more 
money than any pioneer could who 
devoted himself solely to farming. 
Hughs killed four large buck elk 
after coming to this township, and 
his son James killed another. These 
were the last elk ever seen in the 
western part of the county. 

Aaron Hughs had a family of 
seven sons and five daughters. The 
names of his children were Phebe, 
Josie, Polly, Lucy, Rebecca, James, 
Amos, Gabriel, Aaron, Jonathan, 
William and John. Of these Gabriel 
is the only one now living in the 
county. William, John and Lucy 
still survive, and are residents of 
Iowa. 

Gabriel Hughs was born in Hardin 
County, Va., in 1801, and has resided 
in Ohio since he was three years old. 
He has had far more experience in 
dealing with the world than usually 
falls to citizens of a new country ; 
also more extensive acquaintance 
with the difficulties and hardships 
that pioneers have to encounter, Mr. 
Hughs is still vigorous and healthy 
and delights to narrate his early ad- 
ventures. For fifteen years he ped- 
dled bells for the Keiths, traveling 
through northern Ohio and parts of 
Indiana. At first he went on horse- 
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back; then as business grew better, 
with a wagon. The bells found a 
ready sale almost everywhere and 
the business was profitable. Mr. 
Ilughs has owned and conveyed a 
very large amount of real estate 
during his lifetime. 

In his boyhood Gabriel Hughs fol- 
lowed hunting with as much enjoy- 
ment as that occupation afforded to 
his father. Once his father shot and 
killed an old bear not far from his 
home, and the cubs which accompan- 
ied her, ran up a tree. Returning 
home for an ax, he went back to the 
place where the dead bear lay, at- 
tended by his sons, Amos and Gabriel, 
and his brother Jonathan. ‘The cubs 
were seen on the ground but ran up 
a tree as the party approached. The 
tree was soon felled and four cubs 
were secured—three alive and one 
dead. Gabriel took a cub in his 
arms to carry home. After he had 
walked some distance the young bear 
became uneasy, manifested a desire 
to get down, and finally bit its cap- 
tor. Gabriel threw it down and 
kicked it to death. One of the cubs 
was kept until three years old, be- 
coming very tame so that it could be 
led about by a rope around its neck. 
Mr. Ilughs finally sold it for $3 and 
a pen-knife. 

When a boy of sixteen, Gabriel 
Hughs was accidentally shot by Tim- 
othy Gates while the two were deer- 
hunting. The boy was shot in the 
face and his jaw broken. His com- 
panion carried him to the nearest 
cabin, where he remained until the 
next morning, when he was earried 
home on a quilt and featherbed. He 


was five miles from home when the 
accident happened. Mr. Hughs still 
carries the scar. 

Jonathan Hughs was a brother of 
Aaron, and came to the township a 
few years later. He married in Mus- 
kingum County, settled in Guernsey 
County and came thence to Jackson 
Township, where he served many 
years as justice of the peace. His 
children were Sarah, Leah, Eliza, 
Mary, Rebecca, Abraham and James. 

Reasoner’s Run derives its name 
from a hunter named Reasoner, who 
came from Guernsey County, built a 
camp on this stream and remained 
here for some time hunting and trap- 
ping. This was long before the 
township had any permanent. set- 
tlers. 

The settlement of this township 
was of slow growth. Many pioneers 
were afraid of hill-farms, thinking 
the land worthless, or nearly so, and 
therefore this region had few attrac- 
tions for them. The township is 
now well improved, and the farmers 
generally are prosperous. 

In 1817, the arrival of several En- 
glish families nearly doubled the pop- 
ulation of the township. The mem- 
bers of this colony were Peter Tay- 
lor and his family, his brother John, 
a bachelor, Thomas Taylor, with a 
large family, Peter’ Cadwell and his 
family, together with his brothers, 
Richard, John and James, single men, 
two sisters, Margaret and Alice, and 
their mother, Mary Cadwell, Peter 
Gore and one son and two daughters. 
In all there were over thirty persons. 
Three only of these immigrants are 
now living—John Taylor, of Crooked 
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Tree; Mary Keith (nee Taylor), of 
Keith’s, and James Taylor, son of 
Thomas, now in Illinois. 

These English pioneers left Liver- 
pool on a sailing vessel, and were 
sixty days on the ocean. They land- 
ed at Philadelphia, and after remain- 
ing about two weeks making prepara- 
tions for their journey into the west- 
ern wilds, started for Pittsburgh in 
two road wagons, each drawn by 
six horses. At Pittsburgh they 
bought a flat-boat, loaded themselves 
and their goods upon it, and started 
down the Ohio, some of the men 
rowing a part of the time to make 
better speed than the current afford- 
ed. They were intending to go to 
Cincinnati, then in the “far West,” 
but falling in with one of the Keiths 
at Marietta, were led to aban- 
don their purpose, through his ac- 
count of the cheap and fertile lands 
yet unentered in Jackson Town- 
ship. Accordingly, they sold their 
flat-boat at about one-half its original 
cost, and all came to the township 
and began the difficult and laborious 
task of subduing the forest and mak- 
ing themselves a home. Their inex- 
perience caused the difficulties and 
hardships of pioneer life to. assume 
mammoth proportions; but relying 
upon the old maxim, ‘“ Where there 
is a will there is a way,” they betook 
themselves bravely to their unfamil- 
iar tasks, and soon had their cabins 
and clearings made and in good order. 
During nearly a year Thomas Tay- 
lor and his wife with their ten chil- 
dren, John Taylor, the bachelor, and 
Peter Taylor, his wife and two chil- 
dren all lived in the same cabin. 


In the day time they could get along 
quite conveniently, as some mem- 
bers of the family were usually out 
of doors at work, but at night they 


found their quarters to be rather 
close. 


Thomas Taylor settled on Big Run 
the year after he came, and there 
lived and died. His sons were John, 
Thomas, Peter and James. John 
amassed a good property, and died 
on Big Run. 

Peter Taylor’s children at the time 
of his arrival were John and Mar- 
garet. A son, Peter, was born later, 
and is still living in the West. John 
Taylor, oldest son of Peter Taylor, 
Sr., was born in England, January 
1, 1814, and is still living. He has 
been a resident of Jackson Township 
since 1817, and is a worthy and 
respected citizen. His uncle John, 
who was one of the pioneer immi- 
grants, died a bachelor. 

Peter Gore was a widower when 
he came to this country. He lived 
on the creek, near the old Hughs’ 
farm. His children were Henry, 
Mary and Ellen. James Cadwell, 
after his marriage, settled where 
John Wilson now lives. Peter Iern- 
ley came from England a few years 
later, married one of the Cadwell 
girls and settled in the township. 
James Britton, another Englishman, 
came to the township soon after the 
Taylors. He was an elderly man, 
and died shortly after his arrival. 
One day as he was out with a neigh- 
bor looking through the woods, 
chancing to hear a cow-bell, he said 
in all seriousness, “I was not aware 
that you had a church here.” 
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According to the recollection of 
John Taylor, the Hughses, Keiths, 
Carrolls, Wilbur Sprague and his 
family, the Merritts, and perhaps one 
or two others, were all that had set- 
tled in the township prior to 
1817. 

Marietta was the nearest trading 
place for these pioneers until Robert 
McKee opened a store at Olive, and 
Colonel Enoch 8. McIntosh (still liv- 
ing) another at Ludlow. Rainey’s 
mill at Macksburg was the only con- 
venient mill, and that was often 
stopped for want of water. About 
1829 a horse-mill was erected at 
Peter Taylor’s; Ebenezer Cunning- 
ham, who lived near where Dexter 
City now is, and John Morgareidge 
were the millwrights. 

George Carroll, a fine old man, who 
hadserved hiscountry in the Revolu- 
tionary War, came from Will’s Creek, 
in Guernsey County, and entered 
three quarter-sections of land on 
Reasoner’s Run. He used to say that 
at the battle of Brandywine he and 
another comrade were the sole sur- 
vivors out of all his regiment. His 
sons were Henry, Joseph, William 
and Aaron. A few representatives 
of the Carroll family still remain in 
the township. 

Lewis Waller was an early settler, 
and lived on the school section. He 
was originally from Pennsylvania, 
but came here from Will’s Creek. 
Ilis brothers, Jesse, David, John and 
William, lived for a time on Big Run. 
Most of the Wallers went west. 
The Merritts also came from Will’s 
Creek, and were intermarried with 
the Waller family. Daniel Merritt 


married Jane Waller, and John Mer- 
ritt married Polly. 

Moses Grandstaff, one of the first 
justices of the peace,.was only a brief 
resident of the township. He mar- 
ried a sister of Lewis Waller. Jona- 
than’ Hughs, for many years the 
magistrate of the township, was a 
fine man and a leading citizen. 
Instead of encouraging litigation for 
hisown emolument, he always sought 
to have his neighbors settle their 
disputes without resorting to legal 
measures. Many a dispute brought 
before him was amicably adjusted by 
the Squire’s friendly advice without 
trial. The Squire lost his fees, but 
that did not trouble him if he could 
make two enemies friends. 

Wilbur Sprague, son of one of the 
Washington County pioneers, came 
to the township about 1814, and set- 
tled on a farm adjoining that of 
Aaron Hughs. His adventures in 
the Indian War are elsewhere men- 
tioned. 

George Legg came about the same 
time, and made an entry of eighty 
acres. He was a Virginian, and a 
shoemaker by trade. 

Tue Kerrus.—Peter and Benjamin, 
were among the most prominent 
early settlers. They came about 
1817, and took up farms. They were 
Pennsylvanians, and had lived on 
Tick Hill for a short time before re- 
moving here. Both were blacksmiths 
and bell-makers. Benjamin was the 
grandfather of W. B. Keith, Esq. 

The Jordans were early settlers 
on Will’s Creek, about five miles 
from Cambridge. Afterward he 
removed to the headwaters of Duck 
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Creek, near Hiramsburg, where their 
descendants still remain. Jacob was 
the father, and he came to Jackson 
Township. He had nine sons and 
two daughters. Jacob and Isaac 
(twins), Elijah and David, were 
among his sons who resided several 
years in this township. 

Charles Moore and Jeremiah Wil- 
son, were among the first teachers in 
the township. Probably the first 
school-house was built near the west- 
ern line of the township. 

An early school was taught in a 

cabin in the Hughs and Gore neigh- 
borhood. Williams was the name of 
the teacher. Soon after aschool was 
taught byaman named Wickham, in 
a cabin on Reasoner’s Run. At an 
early date a log school-house was 
erected on the school section. 
- Jacob Miller, who lived in the 
school section, was an early black- 
smith, and a good workman, but in- 
temperate. 

The honor of having cast the first 
Republican or anti-Democratic vote 
in Jackson Township is claimed by 
several. Gabriel Ilughs says that 
Nathan Shockley (who lived as a 
squatter on Reasoner’s Run) was the 
first Whig voter and for many years 
the only one. 

John Taylor was an early justice 
of the peace. George Baker was a 
justice of the peace and a leading 
citizen for many years. 

Until 1828 the township was a 
political unit —solidly Democratic. 
The Cadwells, Taylors, and other 
English settlers after becoming nat- 
uralized, voted against the Jackson- 
ians, and thus the political strength 


of the latter was somewhat modified. 
Itis related by one of the prominent 
early politicians that as he saw sey- 
eral anti-Jackson Englishmen ap- 
proaching the polls in a body on 
election day, he cried with an oath, 
“ Here comes the British army ! ” 

David Wilson, who married a Car- 
roll, was an early resident, and lived 
on Reasoner’s Run. 

John B. Ripley was among the 
first settlers. His descendants are 
still here. Hiram Ripley, his son, 
lived in the township several years, 
then moved away. 

David Waller lived a number of 
years on the Wilson farm. He had 
a large family, most of whom went 
west. His brother Lewis was also 
an early resident of the township 
and died here. : 

John and Thomas Merritt were 
among the earliest settlers on Big 
Run. James and David, sons of 
Thomas, are still residents of the 
township. 

William and Daniel Roach first 
settled on the Muskingum River, 
afterward removing to Big Run. 
William was killed by the falling of 
a tree, some years since. 

The early settlers found it very dif- 
ficult to procure sufficient salt for 
their use. On one occasion Peter 
Cadwell went to Olive with three 
bushels of wheat. This he sold to 
Thorla & McKee for one bushel of 
salt, Mr. McKee stating that he did 
not particularly want the wheat, but 
would take it to oblige Mr. Cadwell, 
since he had brought it so far for the 
purpose of trading it. 

William Allison was an early set- 
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tler in the southern part of the town- 
ship, on a farm adjoining that of 
Thomas Taylor. 

John Farley lived on Big Run, 
and at one time operated a little 
horse-mill there. 

Among the early settlers of the 
township were Peter and Benjamin 
Keith, from Pennsylvania, the former 
a soldier of 1812. They took up a 
quarter section of land, which is still 
in possession of their descendants. 
They were blacksmiths and_ bell- 
makers. They made many bells, 
which were sold to the early settlers 
for miles around. Peter was twice 
married —first to Miss Dickey, by 
whom he had four children: Benja- 
min, Robert, Elizabeth and John; 
and, second, to Miss Mary Taylor, 
who bore eight sons and two daugh- 
ters. Mr. Keith was a very devout 
man, and through his efforts an early 
church was erected at Keith’s. 

Philip W. Keith, next to the oldest 
of the children of Peter and Mary 
Keith, was born in Jaekson Town 
ship in 1827, and resided in the 
township until 1873, when he re- 
moved to Dexter City, his present 
home. He was fora time engaged 
in oil-producing. Mr. Keith married 
Miss Mary A. Shinn and is the father 
of two children: Charles W. (de 
ceased) and Henrietta. He is a 
member of the Methodist Protestant 
church. 

The great-grandfather of Pardon 
C. Keith was a soldier in the Revo- 
lutionary War and spent his fortune 
for the patriot cause. His grand- 
father was an early settler near Bev- 
erly, and his father a pioneer of 


Jackson Township. Pardon Cook 
Keith was born at Keith’s in 1834. 
In 1857 he married Elizabeth Wil- 
son, Who died m 1859, leaving one 
child —William Elvin. In 1860 he 
married Susan Coffee. Children: 
Clara. F., Leon W., Mary E., Lewis, 
Charles, Willard O., Orien W., Asa 
A., Pardon E. and Raymond C. Mr. 
Cook is a Democrat and a member 
of the Odd Fellowsand Masons. He 
has held the office of justice of the 
peace and other township trusts. 

W. B. Keith, a well-known citizen, 
was born September 11, 1856, on the 
farm which he now owns and where 
his parents and grandparents lved 
before him. His grandfather, a native 
of Pennsylvania, entered the land 
and reared his family here. W. b. 
Keith is a Democrat, and a member 
of the Odd Fellows’ Lodge and En- 
campment. He has served as justice 
of the peace for seven years. In 
1883 he married Sarah A. Reed, of 
Sharon, and they have one child— 
Harry W. 

John b. Sprague is a descendant 
of one of the early pioneers of 
Washington County, who came to 
Ohio when the settlers were in con- 
stant peril from the Indians. His 
father, Wilbur Sprague, a native of 
New York, came to Ohio at the age 
of fifteen, and lived at the fort or 
block-house in the vicinity of where 
Beverly now is. One morning when 
milking he was surprised by nine 
Indians, eight of whom fired at him. 
One bullet hit his back and passed 
entirely through his body, carrying 
a brass button from his garments 
ahead of it. This took place near 
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the entrance of the garrison. He 
was carried into the fort by his uncle. 
He recovered after two years of 
suffering. He married and settled 
in Jackson Township among. its 
early pioneers. J.B. Sprague was 
born in 1818, on the farm where he 
now lives. In 1843 he married Har- 
riet Thorla. Children: Violetta, 
Eliza, Phebe M., Sarah 8. and Benja- 
min W. 

John Smithson, or Squire Smith- 
son, as he is familiarly known, was 
born one mile below Macksburg, 
Washington County, in 1828. He 
was reared as a farmer, which avoca- 
tion he has since followed. Although 
he is not a politician, he has given 
proper attention to political matters. 
In 1880 he was elected county com- 
missioner, serving One term of three 
years. He is a worthy member of 
the Free and Accepted Masons. 

He has been twice married. His 
first wife was Miss Adeline L., daugh- 
ter of James Dalton. She died in 1871. 
For his second wife he married Miss 
Jane J., daughter of John Hutchins. 
By the first marriage there were two 
boys and five girls; by the second, 
one son. 

Angus McDonald was born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, in 1829, and 
came to America with his parents 
in 1832, arriving at Olive Green 
Creek August 10. Mr. McDonald 
has followed farming, and is a min- 
ister of the Christian church. He 
married Rachel Stevens in 1852, and 
they have seven children living. 
Mr. McDonald enlisted October 9, 
1861, in the Sixty-third Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry ; veteranized in Jan- 


-ing: Thomas (deceased), 


uary, 1863, and was mustered out a 
captain at the close of the war. He 
participated in the battles of New 
Madrid, Island No. 10, sieges of 
Corinth and of Vicksburg, Decatur, 
Resaca, Kingston, Kenesaw, and in 
Sherman’s march to the sea. At 
Decatur, Ga., he was twice wounded. 
Few Noble County soldiers have a 
better military record. 

Reuben Simons, son of a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, settled in 1835 on 
the farm which he still occupies. 
He was born in Washington County, 
Ohio, in 1805; married Esther Wells 
in 1829, and is the father of seven 
children, five of whom are still liv- 
Patience 
(deceased), Alfred, Content, Antha, 
Mary and Serene. Mr. Simons has 
been a member of the Christian 
church from early manhood. His 
father was a pioneer at Marietta, 
and while in company with R. J. 
Meigs (afterward governor), was 
shot and severely wounded by an 
Indian. 

David R. Way was born in Jackson 
Township November 5, 1846. His 
parents were natives of England. 
Mr. Way has followed farming. He 
was married in 1866 to Rebecca J. 
Smith, of Sharon Township, and 
their children are Cora, Charles and 
Emmet. Mrs. Way is a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. Mr. 
Way isa Republican and a member 
of the Patrons of Husbandry. 

William M. Way was born in 1862, 
on the Way homestead. His father 
died suddenly in 1880, while on his 
way from Dexter City to Marietta. 
In 1885 W. M. Way married Mary 
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Reed, daughter of Isaac Reed, of 
Sharon Township. They have one 
child—Catherine A. Edward E. Way 
was born in 1851; married Tacy 
Mathews in 1872. 

John Delancy was born on Will’s 
Creek and came to Jackson Town- 
ship in 1835, when one yearof age. 
lis father cast the first Whig vote 
that was ever cast in the township. 
There were other Whigs, but until 
the advent of Mr. Delancy they were 
not permitted to vote. In 1858 John 
Delancy married Elizabeth Mitchell. 
Children: Ada, Boyd and Margaret. 

William Henry Mayguckin, mer- 
chant at Ridge, Jackson Township, 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1848, 
and came to Jackson Township with 
his parents in 1849. He has fol- 
lowed farming, and for nine years 
has been engaged in the mercantile 
business. In 1866 he married Mar- 
tha E. Willis, of Jackson Township. 
Their children are Mary C. and Clara 
W. The family belong to the Meth- 
odist church. Mr. Mayguckin en- 
listed in October, 1861, in Company 
D, Sixty-third Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and served three years. He 
was never absent from duty fora day, 
and never asked for leave of absence. 
Ile was in many noted engagements, 
anong which were New Madrid, the 
battle and siege of Corinth, Decatur, 
Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain, Atlanta, 
etc. 

Philip M. Smith was born in 1829. 
[lis ancestors were from New Eng- 
land and his paternal grandfather 
and one son were drowned in the 
sound of Martha’s Vineyard. Tis 
father and his grandfather, Tilton, 


came to Steubenville, Ohio, in 1819, 
and thence to Olive Township. Mr. 
Smith has been a farmer and a mer- 
chant. In 1854 he. went to Cali- 
fornia, where he remained five years. 
In 1863 he married Margaret Taylor. 
Her father, John Taylor, settled in 
this township in 1816. They have 
one child—Millie E. The family are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. Mr. Smith is a Republican. 

George H. Nichols is a descendant 
of an old family, his grandparents 
having settled in Ohio about 1826. 
He was born in Beverly, Washington 
County, in 1857, and for several years 
has been a successful teacher in No- 
ble County. He also works at car- 
pentry. Mr. Nichols is a Republican, 
but has served as township clerk in 
Jackson —a sufficient proof of his 
popularity. 

Robert M. Kelley was born in 
Sharon Township in 1842. His 
father was a native of Maryland. At 
the age of eighteen, in October, 1861, 
Robert enlisted in Company K, Sev- 
enty-seventh Ohio Volunteer Infant- 
ry, and was honorably discharged 
after serving four years and seven 
months. He was at Pittsburg Land- 
ing, Iuka, Corinth, Holly Springs, 
little Rock, White River, Mark’s 
Mill, Saline River, Mobile, and in 
many other engagements. He lost 
his health in the army, and _ his 
sight became seriously impaired. In 
1868 he married Martha E. Foreman. 
Children: Elmer J., born 1869, died 
1880; three infant boys, now de- 
ceased. Mr. and Mrs. Kelley are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. 
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Mahlon A. Look was born in No- 
ble County in 1858. His father was 
a native of Massachusetts, and his 
mother of Maryland. They came to 
this county from Guernsey. Mahlon 
has been a teacher and a farmer. In 
1869 he married Venora C. Dixon of 
Washington County. Their children 
are Elza M. and Elsie M. Mr. Look 
is a Republican, and has been town- 
ship clerk. He is at present the 
teacher at Crooked Tree (November, 
1886). 

Philip Ritzer was born in Prussia 
in 1834; came to Wheeling, W. Va., 
in 1851, and to Noble County in 1861. 
In 1862 he enlisted in Company E, 
Ninety-second Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, served three years and was 
discharged in 1865. He was at 
Chickamauga, where his garments 
were riddled with bullets, at Hoo- 
ver’s Gap, Resaca, Marietta, and in 
the Atlanta campaign and the march 
to the sea. He married Melissa H. 
Lovett, of Harriettsville, and is the 
father of six children, four of whom 
are living. | 

Oscar Mathews came to Crooked 
Tree in 1865, from Morgan County. 
His parents came in 1838 from Lou- 
doun County, Va., to Center Town- 
ship in Morgan County, where Oscar 
was born. Ilis father was a school- 
teacher for thirty years. The sub- 
ject of this notice is a carpenter by 
trade. Ile is now postmaster and 
merchant at Crooked Tree. Three 
of his brothers were in the late war 
and have since died from wounds and 
other disabilities incurred in the serv- 
Oscar married Eliza James, of 


Chil- 


ice. 
Washington County, in 1862. 


~ 


ship, June 19, 1837. 


dren: Eya, Benjamin L., Jennie and 
Lottie R. Mr. Mathews is a Repub- 
lican, and has been township trustee. 

Angus Bell was born in Olive 
Township, May 18, 1833. His par- 
ents and grandparents were among 
the -early settlers of Noble County. 
His father, born in Fayette County, 
Pa., in 1804, married and settled in 
Noble County in 1825. Angus Bell 
has followed farming, teaching and 
the mercantile business. He has fol- 
lowed the latter occupation at Keith’s 
since 1865. In 1867 he married Mary 
A. Hughes, of Morgan County. Chil- 
dren: Ida W. and Amon Edward. 
Mr. Bell is a Republican and an Odd 
Fellow. He has been postmaster at 
Keith’s since 1869. 

J. W. Tilton came from Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass., and settled at Three 
Forks, Olive Township. His son, 
Isaac L. Tilton, now a farmer in this 
township, was born in Olive Town- 
He enlisted in 
1864, in the hundred days’ service, in 
the One Hundred and Sixty-first 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and was 
honorably discharged at the expira- 


tion of his term of service. In 1866 
he married Serena 8. Simons. They 
have one child—Arthur L. Mr. and 


Mrs. Tilton are members of the Chris- 
tian church. 

tev. George Willis was born in 
Licking County in 1813; his father, 
who was a native of Pennsylvania, 
came to the State in 1812; in 1818 
the family removed to Washington 
County, Ohio, where they settled 
upon a tract of unimproved land. 
Here the mother died in 1869, the 
father in 1873. They were subjected 
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to the hardships of the early times 
and suffered many privations. The 
elder Willis was a great hunter and 
had many thrilling adventures. One 
night he heard a goose make a 
peculiar noise; taking his ax, he 
went out and seeing some large ani- 
mai, which he supposed was a neigh- 
bor’s dog, he killed it on the spot; 
an examination revealed the fact 
that it was a large panther. Rev. 
George Willis was married in 1835, 
to Miss Christiana Skipton, and came 
to this township in 1858; for over 
fifty years he has been a minister of 
the Gospel. He has also served his 
townsmen as trustee for six years and 
as magistrate for twenty-one years. 

H.S. Willis came to Jackson Town- 
ship in 1858. He was born in 1854, in 
Washington County, Ohio. He has 
followed school-teaching and farm_ 
ing. In 1876 he married Sarah E. 
Mincks of Jackson Township. Chil- 
dren: Nellie B. (deceased), Lillian 
M., Letha A. (deceased), Harry H. 
and Freddie H. Mr. and Mrs. Willis 
belong to the Methodist Protestant 
church. 

Sidney J. Glidden was born in 
Washington County in 1837. His 
parents and grandparents were 
among the early settlers of Olive 
Township. Sidney enlisted in Au- 
gust, 1862, in Company E, Ninety- 
second Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
after serving eighteen months re-en- 
listed inthe One Hundred and Sixty- 
first Ohio Volunteer Infantry. He 
was in several noted engagements. 
In 1863 he married Nancy McKit- 
rick. They have eight children. 

Walter Shinn was born in Jackson 


Township in 1865 and is a farmer. 
His parents and grandparents were 
Virginians. His father came to Ohio, 
settled on Will’s Creek and thence 
came to Noble County. There were 
nine sons and three daughters in the 
family. 

M. B. Danford is a son of Samuel 
Danford, of Sharon Township, and 
was born in 1856. Since 1883 he has 
devoted himself to the practice of 
veterinary surgery. He is the only 
surgeon of the kind in this section. 
He married Lizzie Stevens, of Mor- 
gan County, in 1876 and they have 
one child — Minta. Dr. D. is an 
Odd Fellow and a Republican. 

James Willey, the oldest of a 
family of thirteen children, was born 
in Pennsylvania, in 1818, and came 
with his parents to Noble Township 
in 1819. He has followed milling 
and farming. In 1841 he married 
Emily, daughter of Benjamin Thorla, 
of Noble Township. Children: Will- 
iam McKee, Rhoda, Elizabeth, Ben- 
jamin H. and Jesse P. Elizabeth 
died in 1880, at the age of thirty-five. 
Mr. Willey is a Democrat. Both he 
and his wife belong to the Univer- 
salist church. 

James Long was born in Washing- 
ington County, Ohio, in 1846. His 
father was born in Washington 
County, Pa., and his mother in 
Washington County, Ohio. In Feb- 
ruary, 1864, James Long enlisted in 
Company K, Seventy-seventh Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry. He was in 
many battles and skirmishes. At 
Mark’s Mill, on the Saline River, 
in Arkansas, he was captured and 
taken to Camp Flood, Tyler, Tex., 
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where he suffered the hardships of 
prison life for ten months. He was 
discharged at Columbus, Ohio, in 
1866. In 1872 he married Phebe 
Merritt, of Jackson Township. 
Children: Virgie M. and Alvah H. 
Mrs. Long is a member of the Chris- 
tian church. Mr. Long is a farmer 
and a Democrat. 

John M. Danford was born in 
Monroe County, March 30, 1844, and 
came to Jackson Township, Noble 
County, in 1867. February 6, 1865, 
he enlisted in Company D, One 
Hundred and Eighty-fifth Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and was honorably 
discharged at the close of the war. 


In 1866 he married Delia C. Mitten. » 


Children: George W., Oscar S., Mary 
M., Joseph W., John T., Charles 
M. (deceased), James T., Forrest C. 


deceased), Chloe R., Sarah and 
Sherman. The family are mem 


bers of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. Mr. Danford is a Repub- 
lican and has served as township 
trustee. 

Abner J. Davis was born at South 
Olive in 1838. His father, a native 
of Maine, was a soldier in the War 
of 1812. He married Lucinda May- 
hew, a native otf Martha’s Vineyard, 
whose father, Frederick Mayhew, 
was a landscape painter and sailor. 
The family came to Ohio in 1834. A. 
J. Davis married Margaret Teters in 
1860. They have had ten children, 
seven of whom are living. 

Benjamin R. Parrish, son of Ste- 
phen Parrish, of Sharon Township, 
was born in Sharon Township in 1847 
and isa farmer by occupation. In 
1873 he married Phebe Keyser, of 


Sharon Township. Of their six chil- 
dren five are living: James R., Isaac 
S., Richard S., Sarah A. and Belva A. 

Church Benjamin Morris was born 
in Noble County in 1859. His par- 
ents and his grandparents were 
early settlers in the county, and his 
father is now a merchant in Beverly. 
The subject of this notice has fol- 
lowed farming and the mercantile 
business. In 1877 he married Nancy 
E. Hughes, of Morgan County. Chil- 
dren: Jesse M., Minor P., Nellie B. 
and Bertha. Mr. Morris is a Republi- 
can. He has been township treasur- 
er and is a member of the Odd Fel- 
lows. 

John Misel was born in Guernsey 
County, in 1818. His father, John 
Misel, was a German, an early settler 
in that county, and a soldier in the 
War of 1812. John Misel is a farm- 
erin Jackson Township. He mar- 
ried Harriet Delancey in 1839 and is 
the father of fourteen children, three 
of whom are dead. 

James Ogle, a native of Ireland, 
and his wife Ann (Dixon), who was 
born in New York State, were among 
the early settlers of Olive Township. 
Mr. Ogle was assessor of Morgan 
County two terms. He was the 
father of ten children. Benjamin C. 
Ogle, now of Jackson Township, was 
born in Olive Township in 1827, and 
isa farmer. In 1862 he enlisted in 
the Ninth Ohio Cavalry, Company 
B, and served until his discharge at 
the close of the war. He was pres- 
ent at the siege of Knoxville; at the 
rebel surrender at Cumberland Gap ; 
in the skirmishing at Nashville; in 
the Rousseau raid and Atlanta siege ; 
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with Sherman in his raid and the 
“march through Georgia.” 

John §. Mincks was born in Jack- 
son Township, April 16, 1845; son of 
Iliram and Eliza (Shipley) Mincks, 
the former a native of Pennsylvania, 
and the latter of Maryland. He is a 
prominent and influential citizen ; 
has served in various township offices 
— trustee, assessor, etc.—and is the 
present justice of the peace. He is 
steward of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and superintendent of the 
Sabbath school. March 17, 186%, 
he married Mary, daughter of Nes- 
tor Hardin, of Jackson Township. 
They have had two children: Irvin 
E., living, and Emmet Otes, deceased. 

About 1835 James Farley and 
Peter Keith opened a store near the 
present hamlet of Keith’s. Jonathan 
Gibbs was their clerk. This was the 
first store in the township. About 
ten years later Amos Smith opened 
a store where Angus Bell now lives, 
and there has been astore at Keith’s 
ever since. B. M. Leland kept store 
several years about a quarter of a 
mile further down the road. 

After Amos Smith came P. W. 
Keith, John Ray, George Baker, 
Dye & Tilton, Yarnall Bros., Baker 
& Keith, aud Benton Baker, sutcess- 


ively. The Leland store was success- | 


ively conducted by Leland, J. C. 
Tilton & Co., D. K. Paxton, S.-G. 
Jordan and Bell & Keith, the last 
named firm consisting of Angus Bell, 
R. G. Bell and Adam Keith. This 
firm began business in 1865, and in 
1866 removed to the present location. 
After fourteen years, the firm 
changed to Bell & Hughes (Angus 


Bell and J. P. Hughes). Since 1881 
the style of the firm has been Bell 
& Morris (Angus Belland C. B. Mor- 
ris). Theirs-is now the only store in 
the place. 

Keith & Cunningham opened a 
store in 1881, and were succeeded by 
Charles Phillis, who went out of 
business in 1885. 

The postoffice at Keith’s was es- 
tablished about the year 1835. 

A steam saw-mill was built in 
1855, and in 1861 a grist-mill, by P. 
W. Keith. These mills are still 
operated, and have been owned by 
P. C. Keith since 1873. 

About 1848 Asa Lang started a 
small store near where Oscar Mat- 
thews now is. Next came William 
Morris, where John W. Taylor now 
is. He was succeeded by~ Thomas 
Morris. Dr. William Boyd built the 
store now kept by J. B. Davis. Tay- 
lor & Sons succeeded Boyd and also 
Morris. Afterward the firm becamé 
P. 8. Taylor, then Taylor & Smith, 
succeeded by John W. Taylor. P. 
S. Taylor carried on the mercantile 
business for ten years where J. B. 
Davis now is. 

The first blacksmith at Crooked 
Tree was John Black. The present 
one is Ithamer Martin. Wesley W. 
Reed, saddler, lived here for twenty- 
five years, then moved to Morgan 
County. The shoemakers are Albert 
and William McKendrie. Elijah, 
their father, lived here and worked 
at the same trade several years. 

Crooked Tree postoffice was estab- 
lished about 1860. James R. H. 
Smith was the first postmaster. 

The little village of Jacksonville 
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(Crooked Tree postoffice) was laid out 
by James HI. Steadman. The sur- 
vey was made by George Dell, May 
25, 1854. 

Dungannon, a projected village 
on section 30 of township 5, range 
9, was laid out by Nathan H. Essex. 
George Bell made the survey June 17, 
1856. The name of the “city” does 
not appear either on State or county 
maps, but the place survives as 
Ridge postoffice. A store is kept at 
this pomt by W. H. Mayguckin. 

The stores in Jackson Township, 
January 1, 1887, were as follows: 
William If. Mayguckin, Dungannon 
(Ridge postoffice); Bell & Morris, 
Keith’s; J. 8B. Davis, John W. 
Taylor, general merchants, Crooked 
Tree; Oscar Matthews, grocer and 
postmaster, Crooked Tree. 


CHURCHES. 


Three Methodist Episcopal churches 
—Crooked Tree, Williamson’s and 
Shafer’s — the Haines United Breth- 
ren church and the Methodist Prot- 
estant church at Keith’s, are the 
churches of Jackson Township. 

United Brethren Church.— Jesse 
Haines was the founder of the United 
Brethren church, and W. W. Stringer 
one of its early prominent members. 
The organization is an old one, and 
the church one of the old-fashioned 
log buildings. The present member- 
ship is small. 

Methodist Episcopal Churches.—A 
Methodist class was organized and 
met at Peter Taylor’s for many years. 
About 1848 a log meeting-house was 
erected at Crooked Tree. In 1872 
the present frame church, 32 by 


50 feet, was erected at a cost of 
about $1,400. The present member- 
ship is about fifty. Among the lead- 
ing early members of this church 
were Elias Rainey, Samuel Boone, 
William P. Davis, Shubal Smith, 
Daniel Wagner, Samuel Hale, Rev. 
John §. Corp and their families. Dan- 
iel Wagner, John and James Waller, 
Worthington Tilton and W. W. Reed 
are among former class-leaders. Phil- 
ip Smith has been leader for twenty 
years. 

The Williamson Methodist Episco- 
pal church had a log meeting-house 
erected at about the same time the 
Crooked Tree log church was built. 
About 1871 the present church was 
dedicated. It cost about $1,200. 
The present membership is about 
seventy-five. This church is named 
for Samuel Wiiliamson, an early and 
prominent member. Jere Smith, 
John Mincks, Andrew Martin and 
William Rainey were early members. 
Jere Smith, J. M. Smith and Andrew 
Martin were early class-leaders. 

The Shafer Methodist Episcopal 
church was an old log building, re- 
cently replaced by a small frame 
house. Samuel Shafer, William Dar- 
rah, Samuel Johnson, Enoch Swig- 
ley, the Allertons and others were 
early members, Samuel Shafer and 
Samuel Johnson being among the 
most prominent. The present mem- 
bership is small. This church is on 
the Mount Olive circuit. The Crooked 
Tree and Williamson churches are 
on the Dexter City circuit. 

Methodist Protestant Church—A 
Methodist Episcopal class was organ- 
ized very early in the vicinity of 
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Keith’s, and a log meeting-house was 
erected as early as 1834. About 1862 
the congregation became Methodist 
Protestant. 

It was fully organized April 17, 
1864, by Rev. George Willis. The orig- 
inal members were Jacob Foreman, 
Elizabeth Foreman, Peter and Matil- 
da Brown, W. B. and Sarah Reaney, 
May Keith, Adaline Cutler, Philip 
W. Keith, Mary Keith, Samuel and 
Lucinda Sailor, Mordecai Ghrist, 
George and Christiana Willis and 
John and Ruth Haga. The first 
trustees were W. B. Reaney, Samuel 
Sailor and Philip W. Keith. The 
succession of pastors has been Revs. 
George Willis, Wm. Sears, Ogle, 
Ansley Blackburn, Wm. Sears, I. S. 
Welch, Wilson, McKiever, Wm. 
Betts, John Clark, J. B. McCormick, 
W. iH. Gay, John Baker, 8. A. Fish- 
er, M. V. Shuman and T. J. West. 
First church edifice built in 1865 at 
a cost of about $900; present mem- 
bership, sixty-four; Sabbath school, 
forty-five. 


ODD FELLOWS. 


Keith Lodge.— Keith Lodge, No. 
466, Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, was instituted October 14, 1870. 
The charter members were Adam 
Keith, P. C. Keith, John Hughs, 
George Baker, Thomas W. Phillis, 
David Bell, William Donaldson, A. 
W. Willis, Peter Gore, William Rea- 
ney and Shubal Hutchins. The 
lodge now has about eighty mem- 
bers. The hall was built in 1884 at 
a cost of about $1,300. The lodge- 
room is neatly and well furnished 
and the lodge is prosperous. The 


present value of the entire lodge 
property is not far from $3,000. The 
present officers are Benjamin Dan- 
ford, N. G.;.GileadsMcKee, V. G.; 
Abraham Shriver, secretary; James 
Foreman, P. S., and W. B. Keith, 
treasurer. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Wiuram F. Way, the first of this 
name to settle in Noble County, was 
born in England and came to the 
United States in 1820 with his fami- 
ly of wife and two children, a son 
and a daughter. He landed in Nor- 
folk, Va., thencecame to Duck Creek, 
Washington County, Ohio, where he 
followed his trade, that of a black- 
smith, until his removal to Wood 
County, Va., where he died in 1846. 
He was an honest, industrious man 
of unquestioned integrity, and highly 
esteemed for his sturdy manhood; 
the daughter died in 1820. Theson, 
Edward T., was born in England in 
1812; his youth and early manhood 
were passed amid the rough experi- 
ences of pioneer days, and in early life 
he learned to rely on his own efforts. 
The family were poor, and for a time 
he lived with Peter Taylor, a farmer 
of Jackson Township, doing the 
work upon the farm, for which he 
received one-third of its product. 
In 1883 he entered forty acres 
of land, selling the only piece 
of property he had, a horse, to 
make the first payment. This in- 
vestment may be called the initial 
effort of his life, and formed the sub- 
structure of a successful business life. 
He erected a cabin, cleared his little 
farm, and as he prospered bought 
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more land, until he became the own- 
er of a fine estate of six hundred 
acres. The year following the first 
purchase, 1834, he married Miss Eliz- 
abeth Raney. The young couple were 
destitute of what would now be 
called the necessaries of life; their 
home was scantily furnished ; a small 
stand did service as a table; this 
memento of pioneer times is still in 
possession of the family. The farm 
work was done with the rude imple- 
ments of that time, the grain was 
eut with a sickle, thrashed with a 
flail, winnowed with a hand _ fan, 
and ground at a horse-mill; despite 
these obstacles they thrived by the 
practice of rigid economy and hard 
labor. Ten years after their marriage 
Mrs. Way died, and was laid to rest 
in the Taylor cemetery. Mr. Way’s 
second wife was Miss Ann, daughter 
of Edward and Mary Ellison. By this 
marriage there were nine children: 
Elizabeth, David R., Mary A., Aba- 
gail, Edward E., Henry, Sarah E., 
Emily J. and William M. Elizabeth, 
the eldest of the family, was twice 
married. Her first husband was Lind- 
ley Garnall; her second, James Shel- 
don. David R. married Jane R. 
Smith; Mary A. became Mrs. John 
C Hale; Abagail married W. H. H. 
Hussey and resides in California ; Ed- 
ward E. married Miss Tacey E. 
Mathews; Henry married Adaline 
‘ Taylor; Sarah E. became Mrs. George 
300n; Emily J. married Elvin Raney, 
and William M., Mary Reed. Mr. 
Way was a prominent and successful 
farmer, a worthy citizen and the per- 
sonification of integrity and honor ; 
his ‘word was as good as his bond.” 


On one occasion he borrowed $5,000 
on his “promise to pay.” He iden- 
tified himself with all the interests 
of the community, and exerted a 
marked influence on the moral wel- 
fare of those with whom he was as- 
sociated. He was a worthy member 
of the Methodist church. His char- 
ity was proverbial and no one ever 
left his door hungry. He died at his 
home in Jackson Township, Decem- 
ber 20, 1879. 

Rey. Jeremtan Puriues, the old- 
est Methodist preacher in Ohio, is 
of New England ancestry. His 
parents, Ananias and Abigail (Pitch- 
er) Phillips, removed from New 
Hampshire to Saratoga County, N. 
Y., where Jeremiah was born May 3, 
1799. The family removed to Wash- 
ington County, N. Y., and in 1828 
decided to go further west, and the 
subject of this notice went in quest 
of a location. He selected and pur- 
chased a small farm near Meadville, 
Pa., and thither the family removed. 
There Mr. Phillips had for his neigh- 
bor John Brown, afterward famous 
in our history, and formed a strong 
friendship for bim. In 1830 Mr. 
Phillips entered the ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, in which 
he has been a faithful, earnest, suc- 
cessful worker. He had a deep and 
powerful voice and was an effective 
sermonizer, probably among the 
best of the pioneer preachers in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. His first circuit 
labors required him to travel about 
280 miles every four weeks, through 
a rough, mountainous country, the 
bridle path leading through un- 
bridged streams and miles of unin- 
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habited woodland. IlLis circuit was 
that of Connellsville, Pa., and his 
salary $100 perm year. He preached 
thirty-three times.every four weeks, 
and rarely missed an appointment. 
He studied books of theology as he 
rode from one place to another. He 
soon gained the sobriquet of “The 
AbolitionPreacher,” and never ceased 
to labor for the freedom and eleva- 
tion of the colored race. From Con- 
nellsville he was sent to Parkersburg, 
in western Virginia, and there, in the 
slaveholders’ own country, continued 
with unabated energy fearlessly to 
denounce the “institution.” While 
on the Harrison circuit, in Virginia, 
in 1834, he married Arah Courtney, 
of Irish descent. Her womanly cour- 
age and Christian patience cheered 
him in his dangerous and difficult 
work; and with him she shared the 
joys and sorrows of life until called 
peacefully away, October 14, 1883 
She was the mother of ten children, 
who reached mature years. 

Mr. Phillips continued to labor in 
the Master’s vineyard in Virginia 


and Pennsylvania until 1844, when 
he came to Cambridge, Ohio. The 
unpopularity of his opinions and _ ut- 
terances on the slavery question were 
among the causes that brought him 
to this State. After laboring at Cam- 
bridge, Mr.-Phillips was assigned to 
Sharon. In 1846 the family removed 
to Summerfield; and, in 1847, to a 
farm in the wild and then sparsely 
settled country near Mount Tabor 
church in Stock Township, Noble 
County. In 1873 he sold the farm 
and removed to his present residence 
near Dexter City. Since 1864 he has 
held a superannuated relation to the 
church, but has continued to preach 
at intervals. His mental faculties 
are still clear, and in all respects he 
is a remarkably well-preserved old 
man. Ile has probably ridden 125,000 
miles on horseback, preached 14,000 
sermons, and the influence of his 
work has added to the church be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 members. 
To him belong all the “honor, rev- 
erence and good repute” that follow 
faithful service. 
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NOCH TOWNSHIP is first 
mentioned on the records of 
Monroe County in 1822, and was 
doubtless organized in that year. It 
embraced original township 6, of 
range 8, or portions of the present 
townships of Enoch, Stock and Jef- 
ferson. In 1822 the county levy 
for Enoch and Union together was 
$28. In 1823 the amount of the 
tax duplicate of Enoch was $17.80. 
Samuel Powell was the lister, and 
was allowed $2 for his services. In 
1824 the total tax for the township 
was $19.40; Elisha Enochs, collector. 
In 1833 the tax was $42.53 on real 
estate and $35.39 on personal prop- 
erty; total, $77.92. Valuation for the 
same year: real estate, $3,781; per- 
sonal property, $3,146 ; total, $6,927. 
The following names of property 
holders in Enoch Township, in 1833, 
appear upon the Monroe County tax 
duplicate for that year :* 


*We have here given the names of only those 
whose land lay within the present limits of the 
township. Those belonging elsewhere are given 
in the histories of the townships in which the lands 
are now included.—ED. 
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David Cunningham, section 31, 
98 acres, value $111; same, 1 mill, 
$80; William Craig, section 27, 80 
acres, $91; Stephen Harris, section 
8, 80 acres, $100; Francis Headley, 
section 8, 80 acres, $100; George 
Harris, section 18, 97 acres, $106; 
Francis Hupp, section 28, 97 acres, 
$100 ; same, section 35 (in Jefferson), 
159 acres, $182; same, section 27, 60 
acres, $68; Philip Hupp, section 27, 
50 acres, $57; Samuel Powell, section 
7, 95 acres, $119; Isaac Powell, sec- 
tion 18, 96 acres, $120; James Powell, 
section 18, 96 acres, $120; James Row- 
land, section 31, 29 acres, $55; Robin- 
son Sanford, section 31, 29 acres, 
$55; David Taylor, section 27, 51 
acres, $57. 

The following were owners of per- 


| sonal property in Enoch ‘Township— 


inits entire territory —in 1883, in 

addition to those already named :* 
John Armstrong, Obed Ackley, 

Samuel Craig, Jeffries Cunningham, 


‘Many of the persons named among the owners 
of personal property were residents within the 
present limits of Stock Township. 
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Washington Cunningham, Ebenezer 
Cunningham, Elisha Enochs, Henry 
Enochs, Widow Enochs, Widow Gran- 
don, Philip Gates, Enoch Grandon, 
Iliram Hupp, Alexander Hupp, Henry 
Hupp, Daniel Ilupp, Morgan Harris, 
John McMillen, William McBride, 
John McBride, George McClure, 
James Rowland, James McClure, 
Mary Rufus, Alexander Sweeney, 
George Sweeney, Barton Wells, 
William Young, Richard Warfield. 

Enoch Township was named for 
Elisha Enochs, who was one of its 
most prominent citizens. He located 
on section 1, below Carlisle, and was 
one of the first settlers on the East 
Fork. He held the office of justice 
many years. He was also treas- 
urer, and afterward commissioner of 
Monroe County. 

On the Ist of May, 1851, the county 
commissioners established the bound- 
aries of Enoch Township as follows: 

“Commencing at the southwest 
corner of section 31 in township 6 
and range 8; thence east along said 
township line to the southeast corner 
of section 33 in said township and 
range; thence north along the section 
line to the southwest corner of sec- 
tion 27 in said township and range; 
thence east along the section line to 
the southeast corner of said section 
27; thence north along the section 
line to the northeast corner of section 
10 in said township and range; 
thence west to the northwest corner 
of said section 10; thence north to 
the northeast corner of section 4 in 
said township and range; thence 
west along the township line to the 
northwest corner of said township 


number 6 and range 8; thence south 
along said township line to the place 
of beginning: containing twenty-two 
sections.” ss 

The first justice of the peace in 
Enoch Township, after the formation 
of Noble County, was Alfred Ogle, 
who qualified April 15, 1851. 

June 6, 1855, on petition of Jona- 
than Echelberry and twenty-seven 
others, the county commissioners or- 
dered that sections 31, 32 and 33 be 
struck from Center Township and 
attached to Enoch. September 3, 
1855, on petition of Abraham M. 
Bryan and others, the northern half 
of section 31, township 7, range 8, 
was attached to Center. 

The township contains a great 
number of never-failing springs of 
pure water. There is an abundance 
of coal of good quality, but so far 
none has been mined except for local 
supply. A seven-foot vein has been 
worked for years on the Hohman 
farm. 

The township derives its name 
from the Enochs family, who were 
pioneer settlers on the East Fork of 
Duck Creek, near Carlisle. While 
the township retained its original 
boundaries, Elisha Enochs was one 
of its foremost citizens. 

The Harrises were among the early 
settlers in the western part of the 
township, where their descendants 
still live. Morgan, Stephen and 
George Harris were the sons of Eli- 
Jah Harris, a pioneer of Olive Town- 
ship. George Harris was considered 
a good hunter in his day. He lived 
on the farm now owned by his son, 
Sampson. Morgan lived on _ the 
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farm now owned by Alfred Harris. 
Stephen Harris, still living in West 
Virginia, at the age of eighty-nine, 
settled on the August Dimerling 
farm. George Harris hadacamp on 
Middle Creek prior to 1812. He left 
it and went into the war against 
Great Britain. A stream which ran 
past his camp is still known as 
“George’s Run.” 

George Harris was a very skillful 
hunter. He was able to imitate the 
noise made by a deer with such 
accuracy as to deceive the animals 
themselves. He would secrete him- 
self and repeat the call until the deer 
had approached within easy shooting 
distance, then his rifle would speak 
with fatal results. On one occasion 
he had been away from home, and on 
his return was informed by his wife 
Betsy that a bear had killed one of 
his hogs. She knew where the car- 
cass of the hog lay, and George 
promised to get up early in the morn- 
ing to hunt for the bear. Knowing 
the habits of the animal, he felt sure 
the bear would return for a breakfast 
of pork. Betsy, equally as interested 
in the destruction of the bear, routed 
her husband out long before day- 
break, and they proceeded together 
to the spot where the dead hog lay. 
The bear was there, too, and as he 
stood up erect at the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, Harris shot, and 
wounded him fatally. 

Samuel, James and Isaac Powell 
were brothers, who settled early in 
the western part of the township. 
Samuel was a prominent man, and 
held the office of justice of the peace 
early. 


He sold his farm to Robert | 


Lowe, who in turn sold to William 
Manifold. Samuel Powell died in 
Wisconsin. He was a preacher in 
the United Brethren church. The 
wife of Samuel Powell was Hannah, 
daughter of Elijah Harris, Sr. Her 
sister Ann was the wife of Isaac 
Powell. 

Francis Headley, who sold out to 
Henry Miller, had a good improve- 
ment on the creek where he was an 
early settler. He went to Iowa, 
where he died. 

Philip Hupp, another early resi- 
dent, went west, and is still living. 
Daniel Hupp lived on the creek. He 
was a brother of George Hupp, an 
early settler of Jefferson Township, 
and a brother-in-law of Francis 
Hupp. 

Ephraim had a brother Manasseh, 
who delighted in playing’ practical 
jokes. By some means he became 
possessed. of the rattle of a rattle- 
snake, and once when out in the 
huckleberry bushes, produced it and 
began shaking it in order to have 
some fun with “Eph.” The latter, 
hearing the noise, asked what it was, 
to which Manasseh replied, “ : 
Eph, here’s a rattler!” Manasseh 
afterward related the incident in his 
own inimitable way, and declared that 
“ Eph” jumped as high as the tops 
of the bushes around them. 

William Craig and Francis Hupp 
were among the earliest settlers on 
the “little creek ”— Middle Creek. 
Francis Hupp was rough but honest. 
He was a leading Methodist. He 
gained a large amount of property, 
and was highly respected. His son 
Ephraim was something of a char- 
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acter. On one occasion he went to | cal surveyor and came to what is now 


Zanesville to enter a tract of land, 
and was asked where it lay. “Lays 
jest up alongside of dad’s big med- 
der.” “But what range and town- 
ship is it in?” “I don’t know what 
township it’s in, but it is the 
best range you ever saw; ridge 
weeds and pea vines up to your 
waist!” or words to that effect. 

David Cunningham was a pioneer 
on the place where Captain Moseley 
now lives. He had one of the early 
horse-mills of the county, which was 
in operation several years. His sons, 
Washington and Jefferson, occupied 
the farm after him. Both are now 
dead. 

Robinson Sanford was a New 
England Yankee, a shrewd, intelli 
gent man. His son Dwight was 
justice of the peace several years, 
and one of the early probate judges 
of the county. 

James Rowland, a prominent, early 
settler, lived in the southwest corner 
of the township. Ie was an earnest 
Democrat and always alive on polit- 
ical subjects. 

Theearly elections of Enoch Town- 
ship were held on the creek known 
as Otterslide, on the Ricefarm. The 

tices were pioneers, who came here 

from Marion Township — William 
[tice and his sons William, Harrison 
and George. 

Lebbeus Fordyce was one of the 
prominent early settlers of this town- 
ship. Ile came from Waynesburg, Pa, 
where he was born in 1797, and where 
he passed his youth and early man- 
hood, and where he also studied law 
and surveying; he became a practi- 


Beaver Township about 1815; he 
surveyed the village of Batesville and 
in,1838 removed to Enoch Township, 
where he purchased a large tract of 
land near the present village of Fulda, 
which he afterward sold to German 
settlers. He became one of the 
prominent and influential citizens of 
that region. Jabez Belford, after- 
ward a prominent lawyer and _ his 
son-in-law, lived with him for many 
years, and with him began the study 
of the law. Mr. Fordyce lived in 
Enoch until his decease, which oc- 
curred in 1860. He had a family of 
ten children, only four of whom, Clar- 
rissa (Belford), Abigail (Rathbone), 
Mary (Deurth) and Lebbeus, are now 
living. 

John Smith was an early settler in 
the northern part of the township. 
James Lincicum is an old resident in 
the same locality. 

Morgan Harris built a grist mill 
on Middle Creek, on the farm now 
owned by Chris. Rice, as early as 1836. 
It was a small affair, but neverthe- 
less very useful. 

John Wickham was a prominent, 
early settler in the northern part of 
the township. He removed to Iowa 
with his family. He had an early 
horse-mill. John Cunningham, in 
the southern part of the township, 
had an early distillery, which was 
well patronized. He left the country 
and was never again heard from. 

Charles W. Moseley, a native of 
Tennessee, was reared in Winchester, 
Va. He came to Summerfield, Ohio, 
about 1825, and erected the first 
cabin there. He was a bricklayer 
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and plasterer. He settled in Enoch 
Township in 1840. He was the 
father of Captain William L. Mose- 
ley, of this township. He was a good 
man, but somewhat excitable. He 
was a firm Methodist, and was the 
leader of the first class formed in 
Summerfield. Wesley Neptune says 
he once found Mr. Moseley praying 
for grace to keep from whipping one 
of his neighbors, who was a pro- 
nounced secessionist. 

James Moore, a shoemaker, who 
came from New York City, was the 
first settler on the place now owned 
by Moses Armstrong, in the western 
part of the township. James Arm- 
strong, father of Moses, came from 
Belmont County, and purchased the 
place of Moore in 1841. 

The German settlement began in 
1837, and has steadily progressed 
ever since, until now the native-born 
Americans, descendants of the early 
settlers, are comparatively few in the 
township. The German settlement 
began in the vicinity of Fulda. It 
has since spread over nearly all of 
Enoch Township, and over portions 
of the neighboring townships of 
Stock, Elk and Jefferson. 

Valentine Weaver, or “Felty” 
Weaver, as he was called, was the 
first German to secure title to a piece 
of land in Enoch Township. He was 
a .Protestant from Bavaria, but all 
the other early comers were Catho- 
lics. They came principally from the 
German state Aurhessen (Hesse-Cas- 
sel). Few came directly from Ger- 
many, but most of them had been in 
the country a few years, working at 
various occupations in different cities, 


so that they had become somewhat 
acquainted with the English language 
and also with American customs. 
The tax list of 1833, elsewhere given, 
will show that at that date the ter- 
ritory now comprised in Enoch Town- 
ship had very few settlers. Those 
few had been here, some of them for 
twenty years, but their improvements 
were so small and so far apart that 
the township was practically a wil- 
derness. Its surface is rough and 
very hilly, and though the soil is 
good, the country was not of the 
nature to attract the native pioneers, 
and thus the scarcity of settlers is 
accounted for. But when the pioneer 
Germans came and found land cheap 
and abundant, to be procured either 
at first hand at government price, or 
very cheaply when purchased from 
those who then owned it, a new 
epoch began in the history of Enoch 
Township. The first settlers wrote 
to their friends scattered here and 
there in Germany and America, and 
advised them to come. And soon 
there was a thrifty settlement of in- 
dustrious, frugal and prosperous peo- 
ple. Soon they had religious serv- 
ices and schools, and their prosperity 
has been steady and constant ever 
since. The township is now among 
the most populous in the county, and 
most of the citizens are property 
owners and have good, comfortable 
homes. In fifty years, the German 
settlers have accomplished more than 
the same number of native Ameri- 
cans would have accomplished in a 
century. All the pioneers of this 
race were poor at the start, and came 
here with barely enough money to 
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enter forty or eighty acres of land. 
3ut they were all diligent workers, 
and thoroughly versed in the art of 
economy. They lived upon corn- 
bread and the simplest food, and 
were unceasing in their efforts to im- 
prove the condition of their prop- 
erty. Many of them were unaccus- 
tomed to farm work, and to all, the 
work of farming new land was a new 
experience. But all made a living, 
and many acquired large estates. 
Buying piece after piece of land, and 
paying for it in small installments ; 
assigning every member of the fam- 
ily, boy or girl, work suited to their 
age, making every cent count, almost 
every German prospered in spite of 
disadvantages and obstacles which 
would have been insurmountable to 
a less courageous people. 

Jno. Hohman and Leonard Schoepp- 
ner came to America from Hesse in 
1835. Mathias Schockling, a French 
Alsatian, came to this country earlier. 
In the year 1837 these three, with 
“Telty” Weaver, made a settlement 
in Enoch Township, all bringing 
their families in that year except 
Schoeppner. Weaver located on sec- 
tion 4, Schockling on the same sec- 


tion, Hohman on section 9, and. 


Schoeppner on section 8. John 
Schoeppner came from Wheeling to 
the farm on which his son Leonard 
lives in 1837, and built a house, to 
which he removed his family in the 
following year. In the second year 
he met with a serious misfort- 
une, getting his leg broken. His 
children were Eve (Snyder) and 
Leonard. He died in 1875 in his 
eighty-seventh year. In 1839 Valen- 


tine Sailing and John Warner came 
from Philadelphia and settled in 
the southern part of the township, 
near Middleburg. In 1840, also from 
Philadelphia, came August Dimer- 
ling, Francis Ebert and Michael 
Blake. Other early German settlers, 
without regard to date, some of 
them as early as those already men- 
tioned, were two by the name of 
John Hill, John Gharst, who died in 
1885, aged eighty-five years, John 
Yaeger, John Michael, Adam Shafer, 
Michael Shott, John Arnold, Joseph 
Miller, Henry Huffman, Nicholas 
Kohlman, Ferdinand Hupp, Henry 
Hupp, Philip Snyder, Conrad Craft, 
Joseph Crum, and others elsewhere 
mentioned. 

From 1840 to 1850 immigration 
was largest. Probably sixty or 
seventy families located in the town- 
ship and vicinity during that period. 
Some became discouraged and left 
after a few years of struggling in 
the wilderness. But by far the 
greater number stuck to their work 
with true German perseverance, and 
by hard work made themselves good 
homes. The early settlers found 


game quite abundant, and it formed 


no unimportant part in the scant list 
of household supplies. As soon as 
they had been here long enough to 
learn the process, or in three or four 
vears after their coming, most of the 
Germans engaged in raising tobacco, 
deadening the trees and burning off 
the leaves, then plowing the ground 
if it could be plowed, and if not, 
digging it over with a hoe. The 
virgin soil thus treated yielded good 
crops. The tobacco industry is still 
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an important one to the farmers of 
the township. For their tobacco 
market, in early years, they went to 
New Lexington, Colorado, Summer- 
field and Middleburg. Of late Fulda 
has become an important tobacco- 
packing village. Nearly every farmer 
had a patch of flax, which was worked 
by hand into linen and linsey-wool- 
sey goods for family use. At first 
there was a great scarcity of horses, 
and those who were so fortunate as 
to own them “changed work” with 
their neighbors who had no teams. 
Oxen were also used to some extent 
in farm work. There was also a 
scarcity of wagons, which were in- 
deed well nigh useless in a country 
without roads. It was a frequent 
sight to see a farmer going to mill car- 
rying a grist upon his shoulders. But 
in an incredibly short time the Ger- 
mans equipped themselves with every 
requisite for successful farming, made 
roads, built school-houses and a 
church, and attained such prosperity 
as only persevering industry, rigid 
economy and wvell-directed efforts 
can win. The leading idea of the 
Germans who came here was to make 
a home and enjoy the blessings of 
liberty. They bravely endured toil 
and hardship, inspired by the thought 
that their sons and daughters would 
grow up in a country where the 
people’ make their own laws and are 
not subject to burdensome taxes to 
keep up a large standing army and 
add to the wealth of petty princes 
and rulers. 

John Hohman, called Doctor 
Hohman, came to the township with 
his family in 1837, removing from 


Wheeling. He had some knowledge 
of medicine, and practiced for several 
years in the German settlement. 
His sons, Joseph, Magnus and John 
S., then single men, came to the 
township with him. Another son, 
Maurice, came in 1845. Dr. Hohman 
induced many Germans to come by 
writing to them of the advantages of 
the country. His son, John S., be- 
came a very prominent business man. 
Joseph Hohman is still a resident of 
the township, and one of the few 
remaining early settlers. 

Adam Brahler was born in Ger- 
many in 1810, and came to this 
country in 1837, and settled near 
Wheeling, W. Va. In 1845 he came 
to Fulda, where he followed farm- 
ing and his trade, that of a carpen- 
ter. He owned eighty acres of land, 
a part of which now belongs to his 
son, John. He was a devout Cath- 
olic. He died in 1873, his wife in 
1871. John, sonof Adam, was born 
in 1837, in Wheeling, W. Va. He 
married, in 1859, Miss Elizabeth, 
daughter of Joseph and Mary Shaub. 
They have had twelve children. He 
has filled all the offices in the gift of 
his fellow townsmen. For twelve 
years he has been a magistrate, and 
for twelve years he has been post- 
master. He is a worthy member of 
the Catholic church. 

The first German schvol in the 
township was taught in a log school- 
house, which stood near Rupel’s. 
Maurice Hohman and John Grass 
were the first German teachers. 
English was also taught in the 
neighborhood. Joseph Cleary wasan 
early teacher in the English schools, 
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Newburg was once a place of some 
pretensions, supporting a store, a 
tavern, a blacksmith shop and other 
industries. Now it consists of about 
half a dozen houses, and has no 
stores, and no business except John 
S. Parker’s wagon shop. The build- 
ing of the railroad removed the 
business to Dexter City. 

The first store in Newburg was 
started about 1847, by Eber Brooks 
and John Brown, the former furnish- 
ing the capital and the latter having 
charge of the business. For ten 
years or more Brown (now living.in 
Sharon Township) did considerable 
business, dealing in general merchan- 
dise, and buying and shipping tobacco 
to Baltimore. Later, James Thomp- 
son carried on the mercantile busi- 
ness. A.J.Ogle commenced in 1860, 
and continued six years. George A. 
Smith was the last merchant at 
Newburg. 

South Olive postoffice (Truman 
Ransom, postmaster) was removed 
to Newburg in 1862, and remained 
there until removed to the present 
location after the completion of the 
Duck Creek Railroad. 

John S. Parker kept hotel several 
years. For ten or twelve years he 
was engaged in the manufacture of 
wind-mills here. 

Daniel Sanford and son, Robinson, 
came from Maine, and settled near 
Dexter City about 1817. Robinson 
Sanford was a well-known old settler 
and an honest, honorable man. He 
was a leading member of the Bap- 
tist church. Ile died in 1876. His 
children were William, Phear (1st), 
Dwight F., Gabriel, Salome, Phear 


(2d) and Mary. Dwight F. Sanford 
was for many years a justice of the 
peace. In 1854 he was elected pro- 
bate> judge and held that office at 
the time of his death in 1856. He 
was born in Maine in 1813. He 
married Lucretia A. Ogle and was 
the father of thirteen children. 

Dwight L. Sanford was born in 
this township in 1837. He took part 
in the pursuit of Morgan in Ohio. 
In 1860 he married Martha A., 
daughter of Matthew Scott, of this 
county. Children: Stephen A., G. 
B. McClellan, Ida B. (deceased), 
Lafayette, Susan (Mosler), Winfield, 
Edward, Wayne, Samuel J. and 
Frank. Mr. Sanford resides upon 
the old homestead. He has held 
various township offices. 

James Hesson came from Belmont 
County quite early, and settled on 
the place now occupied by Solomon 
Hesson. The latter was born in 
1828 in Belmont County, and has 
resided on his present location ever 
since the family came to the county. 
James Hesson was the father of 
eleven children, all still living: 
Eliza A. (upp), John, Elizabeth 


(Hupp), Jane (Moseley), Matilda 
(Clark), Sarah (Sullivan), Nancy 
(Heiddleston), Lucinda (Archer), 


George, Francis and James. 

Cephas Lindsey, son of Samuel 
Lindsey, was born on the place 
which he now occupies in 1843. 
His father came to Ohio from Bed- 
ford County, Pa., in 1810, when but 
four years of age, his parents locat- 
ing in Belmont County. 

Samuel Lindsey was a farmer and 
died in this township in 1880. He 
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and his wife (zee Margaret Hart) 
were the parents of seven children, 
three of whom are living: James, 
Cephas and Elizabeth (Moore). 
Samuel Lindsey served as_ post- 
master about thirty-two years. His 
father, James, was a Revolutionary 
soldier. 

Cephas Lindsey married Jane 
Moore in 1869. Children: Martha 
A., Margaret and Effie B. He owns 
and occupies the old homestead, a 
good farm. His brother James was 
in the Forty-second Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry for three years and in 
many severe engagements. 

Rufus Merry settled on the place 
now occupied by his son, Ambrose, 
about 1818. His father, Ambrose, 
came to the county about the same 
time. They came from New York 
State. tufus Merry was the father 
of nine children, several of whom are 
yet living. He wasa member of the 
Christian church. He died in 1877. 

Leonard Schoeppner came to this 
township at the age of sixteen years. 
He took the old homestead of his 
father at the age of twenty-three, 
and has added to it until he now 
has 260 acres of well-improved land. 
He was married in 1845 to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter Miller, and is the 
father of twelve children. He is 
among the oldest German residents 
of the township. 

August Dimerling, Sr., a native of 
Germany, came to this township 
from Philadelphia about 1839. His 
sons, John and August, are promi- 
nent farmers of the township. 

John D. Hill, a native of Ger- 
many, came to this county in 1840, 


and began clearing and improving 
land. He first bought a piece of land 
about a mile and a half from the 


present farm of his son, John D., 


afterward selling it and making sev- 
eral subsequent purchases. He died 
in 1881, at the age of seventy years. 
His widow is still living. Their 
children were John (deceased), Cath- 
arine, Leonard, Barbara (deceased), 
Eva and John B. 

John B. Hill was born in 1850, on 
the farm where he now resides. In 
1872 he married Mary F. Rausch. 
They have eight children: Rosa, 
Aloysius, Joseph, Eva, Gertrude (de- 
ceased), George, Peter and Ottillia. 
Mr. Hill has a well-improved farm of 
nearly 200 acres and the best barn 
in the township. He raises fine 
sheep. He has served as justice of 
the peace for six years. He is a 
supporter of the Catholic church, and 
he and his father contributed liber- 
ally toward building the new church 
at Fulda. He was the chief petition- 
er for the graded road from Fulda to 
Caldwell, and is prominent in every 
worthy enterprise. 

Leonard Hill, son of John D. Hill, 
was born in Enoch Township in 
1842. In 1866 he married Mary 
Michel. Children: John A., Eliza- 
beth, Henry, Leo (deceased), An- 
drew, Leo, Annie, George (deceased), 
Caroline and Louie. Mr. Hill bought 
eighty acres where he now lives in 
1864, and has since added ninety- 
three acres, besides making extensive 
improvements in buildings, ete. He 
has made a specialty of raising hogs 
and graded shorthorn cattle. He is 
a supporter of the Catholic church. 
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Anthony Kress, who died in 1888, 
came from Germany in 1838, and 
about two years later removed to 
this township, beginning with forty 
acres of land. He was the father of 
eight children, six of whom are liv- 
ing. 

Michael Shott came to Monroe 
County when twelve years of age, and 
resided there until 1845, when he 
settled in this township on the farm 
now occupied by his son John. He 
is one of the prominent German 
farmers. In 1868 he removed to his 
present home, formerly the old Fran- 
cis Hupp farm. 

G. C. Ehlerman, of Fulda, is one of 
the most enterprising business men 
of Noble County. He came from 
Germany in 1866, at the age of nine- 
teen, and settled in Miltonsburg, 
Monroe County, where he clerked in 
a store, having previously served an 
apprenticeship at that business in his 
native land. In 1868 he came to 
Fulda and entered the employ of 
John S. Hohman. He afterward 
bought the latter’s stock of goods 
(Mr. Hohman having failed for a 
large amount), and has since done a 
large and successful business. He 
also purchased Mr. Hohman’s tobacco 
warehouse and began dealing exten- 
sively in tobacco. The warehouse 
and its contents were destroyed by 
fire in May, 1886, involving a loss of 
$10,000. Mr. Ehlerman has since 
erected a new building, the best of 
the kind in eastern Ohio. He has 
also a large and commodious store, 
an elegant residence and seventy-five 
acres of land. He packs from 200 
to 300 hogsheads of tobacco per year 


and deals extensively in wool, hand- 
ling about 80,000 pounds annually. 
Mr. Eblerman is a Catholic. He is 
at present serving as township trustee. _ 
He was married in 1873 to Mary E., 
daughter of John §. Hohman, and 
has six children: Mary, Julia, Fred- 
erick, Cecilia, Christian and Ernest. 

David Harper, father of Abraham 
Harper, came from Pennsylvania and 
settled in Guernsey County about 
1820. In 1833 he removed to Stock 
Township, and about 1852 to the vi- 
cinity of Dexter City, where he died in 
1875. His children were Rhoda (de- 
ceased), John J., Elizabeth (deceased), 
Isaac N., Abraham, George W., Will- 
iam B. (a member of the Seventy- 
seventh Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
killed at the battle of Saline), Mi- 
chael (a soldier in the same regi- 
ment), and Mary A. The father was 
a school-teacher for many years. 

Abraham Harper was born in 
Stock Township in 1837. In 1857 
he married Amanda, daughter of 
Obed Ackley, an early settler. Chil- 
dren: Columbus M., Mary E. (Math- 
eny). Mr. Harper has served in 
various township offices and is at 
present a justice of the peace. The 
family belong to the Christian 
church. 

Joseph Smith and family, from 
Chester County, Pa., settled on Olive 
Green Creek in 1824, and about 1833 
removed to Noble Township, where 
he died in 1860 at the age of eighty- 
three. Mr. Smith was the father of 
four children: Thomas G., John, 
Joseph and Margaret. He was a 
preacher of the Baptist denomina- 
tion. His son John, now a resident 
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of Enoch Township, came to Ohio. 


with his parents. In 1837 he mar- 
ried Mary J. Cain, daughter of Will- 
iam Cain. Children: Elizabeth C., 
Landon R., Van Buren and Joseph 
L. Mr. Smith is a prominent farmer, 
having two hundred acres of land, 
which he purchased and improved 
himself. His children all reside in 
this county. He has served as town- 
ship trustee. His maternal grand- 
father, Thomas Green, was a soldier 
in the Revolutionary War. 

John Boyd, son of Thomas Boyd, 
was born in Belmont County in 1819. 
His father, a native of Pennsylvania, 
came to Ohio when a boy,,married 
Agnes Miley in Belmont County, and 
in 1822 settled near the present town 
of Sharon. His children were Mary 
(Archibald), Rebecca (Roberts), Mar- 
garet, Nancy (Parrish), Ann (Par- 
rish), John, Miley and Robert —- of 
whom Ann, John and Robert are 
living. 

John Boyd settled on his present 
farm in 1841, beginning with seventy- 
eight acres, and adding to it until at 
one time he owned 980 acres, part of 
which he has since given to his sons. 
Mr. Boyd was married in 1841 
to Margaret Shepard, daughter of 
George Shepard, of this county. 
Their children are Thomas, George, 
Robert (deceased), Sarah E. (de- 
ceased), Lafayette, Theodore and 
John N. Mr. Boyd follows farming 
and the raising of fine stock. The 
family are members of the United 
Presbyterian church. 

William McBride was born in 
Pennsylvania, and came to Harrison 
County about 1816. In 1833 he re- 


moved to Enoch Township, and 
entered two hundred acres of land 


where his son Martin now resides; he 


lived upon his farm until his decease 
in 1871. By his first marriage there 
were four children: John, Mary A. 
(dead), Samuel and Martin. Martin 
was born in Carlisle, in 1832. He 
married in 1856 Miss Jane Swainey. 
They had two children, Abigail and 
Uriah. The former died in her eight- 
eenth year; the latter married Miss 
Alice Davidson. Mr. McBride en- 
listed December 25, 1861, in the 
Twentieth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry. He was engaged in the 
following battles: Fort Donelson, 
Shiloh, Fort Gibson, Vicksburg, At- 
lanta, Ga., Corinth, and many of the 
minor engagements. At Atlanta 
he was hit by rebel bullets eight- 
een times. He was on detached 
service as a sharpshooter, being one 
of the best marksmen in the regi- 
ment. He served his term and was 
honorably discharged. He is a rep- 
resentative of one of the oldest 
families in the county, and is an 
honorable and useful citizen. 


Fubpa. 


The survey of the village of Fulda 
was made by Charles Burlingame, 
June 5, 1861. The original plat con- 
tains six acres and _ ninety-three 
square rods. The village is called 
after a town in Germany of the same 
name. The land on which the first 
lots were laid off was owned by 
John Brahler. John §S. Hohman 
sold several lots about the same 
time. Other additions have since 
been made. The land on which the 
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town stands was entered by Isaac 
Morris and afterward owned by 
Frederick Spencer, his son-in-law. 

The first store was started before 
the town was laid out, about 1855, by 
Heiddlesheimer & Hohman -(H. W. 
Heiddlesheimer and John S. Hoh- 
man). The business was afterward 
continued by J. 8. Hohman* alone 
until 1876, when he failed with labili- 
ties of $146,000, causing heavy losses 
tomany. He dealt largely in tobacco 
and live stock. During the war his 
mercantile business alone amounted 
to $50,000 a year. He removed to 
the West and is now in Kansas. 

G. C. Ehlerman began business in 
Fulda, in 1867, for J. S. Hohman. 
In 1876 he bought Hohman’s stock 
at assignee’s sale, and has since done 
a large business for a country mer- 


chant. He is also extensively en- 
gaged in packing and_ shipping 
tobacco. 


After the village was laid out 
Francis Fischer bought a lot and 
erected the first house. He carried on 
the saloon business, which his widow 
still follows, and was also engaged in 
brewing for several years in a small 
way. 

John S. Hohman was the first 
postmaster. The office was not 
established until several years after 
the village was projected. The first 
blacksmith was John Noll, who still 
resides in the place. The first shoe- 
maker was John Diegmiller. 

Fulda is situated upon one of the 
highest elevations in the county. 


*In 1857 Hohman also started a store at Rosedale, 
now called Rice’s Mill, which was run for a few 
ears. 


house of ’Squire Powell. 


The location is pleasant and health- 
ful. From the town a fine view can 
be had of some of the most attractive 
natural scenery in Ohio. 

The business interests of the place 
in 1886 were as follows: 

G. C. Ehlerman and J. B. Arnold, 
general store. 

John Noll and John Brahler, Jr., 
blacksmiths. 

Peter Johnson, wagon-maker. 

Mrs. Bosold, hotel. 

James T. Brown, physician. 

Fulda contains the best church in 
the county. It is in a special school 
district and has a large frame school- 
house, built in 1884 at a cost of 
$1,200. The school is in two depart- 
ments. Both English and German 
are taught. 


CHURCHES. 


The churches of Enoch Township, 
aside from the Catholic church at 
Fulda, are a Methodist Episcopal 
church, in the northern part of the 
township; a United Brethren church 
in the western part, and a Christian 
church in the northwestern part. Of 
these the Methodist Episcopal church 
is the oldest,the present church edifice 
being the third that has been erected 
since the formation of a class. 

Tbe United Brethren church was 
erected about 1850. It is one of the 
few log churches still left standing in 
Ohio. The Powells and the Harrises 
were among the early members. 
Preaching was had in the neighbor- 
hood over fifty years ago, at the 
The Chris- 
tian church was organized more 
recently. 
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REV. DAMIAN JOSEPH KLUBER. 
The history of St. Mary’s church 
and the life of Father Kluber are so 
inseparably connected that neither is 
complete without the other. To the 
upbuilding of this society he gave a 
life of passionate earnestness and 
self-sacrificing effort. His devotion 
to its interests and the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of his people has 
been rarely excelled. Like his Master, 
his life was spent in doing good. 
His abnegation and entire disregard 
of his personal welfare were the 
primary cause of his early death. 
He was born December 20, 1837, at 
Fulda, Hesse-Cassel, Germany. His 
father was an intelligent gentleman 
of the middle class, who died when 
Damian Joseph was asmall boy. In 
his youth he evidenced a studious 
disposition, which was fostered by his 
mother. He entered the seminary at 
his native place, where he obtained 
a thorough classical education. In 
1857 he came to America, and, hav- 
ing decided to make the ministry a 
life’s vocation, entered “ Mt. St. 
Mary’s of the West,” at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he was ordained in June 
of 1860, by Most Rev. J. B. Purcell, 
archbishop of that diocese. In July 
of the same year he was given the 
Fulda church, with the adjoining 
missions in Monroe, Washington and 
Noble Counties. All his visits to 
the different points of his parishes 
were made in the saddle, and it can 
be said of him, as of the early mis- 
sionaries, that “the saddle was his 
chair and his bed.” Continuous rid- 
ing in the saddle over rough roads 
caused hernia, which was the pri- 


mary cause of his decease. In 1865 
he was relieved of- the missions 
in Monroe County, and in 1871 of 
the missions at Harriettsville and 
Fox’s settlement. There still re- 
mained; however, a great deal of 
horseback riding for him to do; his 
disease grew worse, and attended 
with more danger. One day in 
February, 1883, he started for Cald- 
well; the roads were in a terrible 
condition; his business he thought to 
be imperative, as he had collected a 
fund for the relief of poor people in 
Europe (whose country had been 
devastated by floods) which he de- 
sired to remit at once. He arrived 
in Caldwell, but was there attacked 
with strangulation, from which he 
died February 20, 1883, in the forty- 
sixth year of his age. 

He was visited during his illness 
by Rt. Rev. Bishop Watterson, who, 
despite the condition of the roads 
and the inclemency of the weather, 
attended the funeral and witnessed 
the grief of his spiritual children, to 
whom he had been a father and 
teacher. His pastorate embraced a 
period of twenty-three years, in 
which time~ he built the present 
church edifice and a parochial resi- 
dence and school, and brought the 
congregation to its present perma- 
nence and prosperity. A beautiful 
monument, erected by his congrega- 
tion, marks his resting-place.  Al- 
though dead, he still lives in the 
hearts of those he was associated 
with. He is remembered by all who 
knew him as a Christian gentleman, 
whose great kindness of heart and 
the all-absorbing love he possessed 
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for the work he was called to do cut 
short his earthly existence in the 
prime of life. 

St. Mary's Catholic Church.—* The 
Congregation of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of St. Mary” was organized 
about 1840. Some seven years pre- 
vious to this time (1833) a party of 
German immigrants from Wheeling, 
W. Va., had settled in the vicinity 
of Fulda, upon government lands. 
This little band formed the nucleus 
for what has since become one of the 
most prosperous Catholic societies in 
this section of the State. For sev- 
eral years they were denied all re- 
ligious advantages, but about 1840 
a clergyman made his appearance 
among them, occasionally holding 
divine services in neighboring log 
cabins and log barns. Nine years 
after, Rev. J. Kramer, of Miltons- 
burg, visited them. For seven 
years he made semi-monthly visits. 
During this time he began the erec- 
tion of a small church building, 
which was dedicated by Rt. Rev. 
J. B. Purcell, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
1853. In 1858 Rev. J. B. Brummer 
was appointed ; he was the firsé resi- 
dent pastor; he remained until 1860, 
when he was succeeded by Rev. D. 
J. Kluber, who ministered to the 
spiritual wants of the congregation 
for over twenty-three years. To him 
the society is largely indebted for its 
present size and permanence. 

In 1863 a school building was 
erected, and three years later a pas- 
toral residence. The latter was quite 
pretentious for that time, and cost 
$2,500. 

By this time the first church struct- 


ure had become entirely inadequate 
for the wants of the congregation, 
so arrangements were made for the 
building of a new one. It is rather 
an imposing structure, of brick, 60 
x120 feet, and cost $19,498. The 
corner-stone was laid May 81, 1874, 
by the reverend pastor, by permission 
of the ordinary. The new church was 
finished in 1875, and dedicated in 
August of that year by Rt. Rev. 
S. H. Rosecrans, who at the time 
was bishop of the diocese of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and who preached the dedi- 
catory sermon. 

The following reverend gentlemen 
honored the pastor with their pres- 
ence: Very Rey. J. B. Hemsteger, 
V. S., Revs. Schelhamer, Fladung, 
Schleicher, Buss and Ryan. In 1884 
Rev. Ed. L. Fladung was called to 
the pastorate, and, seeing the neces- 
sity of extensive improvements, be- 
gan at once the building of a new 
residence. The brick and stone of 
the old church were used, and the old 
parsonage taken as a residence for 
the teacher. The church was over- 
hauled-—new ceiling, altar, etc. The 
entire cost, including the building of 
pastoral residence, the new altar, re- 
pairs on the church and other im- 
provements, was about $4,700. The 
church is the finest structure of the 
kind in the county. Interest at- 
taches to the names of the. original 
members of this congregation. Some 


of the more prominent ones were 


John Schoeppner, Sr., John Adam 
Schafer, Philip Schneider, Adam 
Brahler, Melchior Black and others. 

The succession of pastors has been 
Revs. J. Cramer, J. A. Brummer, D. 
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J. Kluber, J. G. Luttig and E. L. 
Fladung. The present member- 
ship is 125 families, or about 700 
souls. The parochial school has 
about 125 pupils. Owing to the very 
able administration of Father Fla- 
dung, both church and school are in 
a very flourishing condition. 

Joun B. Hirtr.—John D. Hill, the 
father of the subject of this notice, 
was born in Mittlebach, Hessen, 
Germany, in 1810. In 1834 he came 
to this country in company with 
John Schoeppner, and together they 
settled in Wheeling, W. Va. In 
1838 Mr. Hill came to Noble County 
and entered forty acres of land in 
Enoch Township, returning to Vir- 
ginia, where he worked one year to 
obtain money with which to enter 
another forty. Afterward he sold 
his purchases and bought eighty 
acres, upon which he resided for 
many years. He died in April of 
1880, aged seventy years. He mar- 
ried Miss Ottillia, daughter of John 
Schoeppner, who was his fellow pas- 


senger from Germany and one of the 
first German settlers of Enoch Town- 
ship. He had a family of seven 
children: John, Catharina, Anna B., 
Leonard, Barbara, Eva and John B. 
The latter was born in 1850 and 
married, in 1872, Miss Mary F. 
Raush, and has a family of eight 
children: Rosa, Aloysius, Joseph, 
Eva, Catherine, George, Peter and 
Ottillia. He is one of the leading 
German farmers of the county, own- 
ing the old homestead, to which he 
has added seventy-five acres, making 
a fine farm of 237 acres, under good 
improvement and with good build- 
ings. For some time he has made 
sheep-growing a specialty. Like his 
father, he is a Democrat in politics 
and a Catholic in religion. Both 
have been generous supporters of 
church enterprises, and aided in the 
erection of St. Mary’s church. 

John B: has for six years been a 
justice of the peace. He is a pros- 
perous farmer and an esteemed citi- 
zen. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
BEAVER. hinsite 


PIONEER SETTLERS—LARGELY FROM MARYLAND—THEIR CONDITION AND CHARACTERISTICS 
__ADVENTURES WITH BEARS AND PanruErs—How ‘“‘ Wuisky Run” Got irs NAME-— 
‘‘Bporics ’—Joun Housr’s Mirt—MentTion oF EARLY SETTLERS—ANECDOTES—OR- 
GANIZATION OF BEAVER TownsuHIP, 1816—Tax-Lisr in 1830—TuE BouUNDARIES OF THE 
TowNsHIP AS ESTABLISHED IN 1851—CHANGE OF BOUNDARY—EARLY MERCHANTS— 
Famity SKETCHES—EARLY ScHOOLS—BATESVILLE—ITS ORIGIN AND GrowrH—A NEAT 
AND Turirry TOowN—CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, LODGES, ETC. 


HE first settlement in the town- 
ship was made by the Reed 
family, elsewhere mentioned, and by 
Thomas, John and Joseph Carpenter 
and John Tyrrell as early as 1810. 


The Carpenters came from Virginia.. 


They reared families and died in the 
township. In early years they were 
noted hunters. Tyrrell afterward 
moved east. Richard and Matthias 
Croy were among the first settlers. 
The family became widely scattered. 

Nearly all the pioneers came from 
the old States of Maryland, Virginia 
and Pennsylvania—by far the great- 
er number from Maryland. Few of 
them were blessed with a surplus of 
this world’s goods. They had their 
own way tomake, their own fortunes 
to achieve. Their experience did not 
differ from those of the generality of 
Ohio pioneers, and no remarkable 
events marked the history of their 
lives. They were honest, worthy 
people; neighborly, kind-hearted and 
obliging; generally men of strong 
religious convictions but of limited 
education. 

The old settlers found the country 
heavily timbered and wild game 


abundant. There were turkeys and 
deer in plenty; many wolves anda 
few bears and panthers. Samuel 
Carpenter, crossing within a mile of 
Batesville, heard a sound which he 
at first took to be the cry of a human 
being in distress. He answered; the 
cry was repeated several times, and 
the sound came nearer. Then he 
understood that it was not a man 
but a panther that was approaching 
him, and made all haste to his home. 
At another time John Joy, on his 
way to the home of the Carpenters, 
saw peculiar tracks on Whisky Run. 
They led into a cave or cleft in the 
rocks, and he—bold even to rashness 
—crept in to see what was there. 
Discovering nothing, he came out 
and proceeded on his way. The 
Carpenters and John Tyrrell, on be- 
ing told of the tracks, went with Joy 
to examine them. Tyrrell at once 
pronounced the tracks to be those of 
a panther. They also discovered 
that new tracks, leading away from 
the rocks, had been made since Joy 
left, and the wide spaces between 
them showed that the animal had 
made tremendous leaps in leaving 
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the spot. The settlers of the neigh- 
borhood gathered, and with their 
guns followed the panther a long dis- 
tance, but did not succeed in killing 
him. - 

Whisky Run is very appropriately 
named. In early years Jacob Cline- 
dinst, George Peters and Michael 
Upmeyer each had distilleries along 
the stream a short distance apart. 
Farther down James Eagon had a 
distillery. John House, on Beaver 
Fork, also had an early distillery. 
Whisky came nearer being a legal 
tender than almost any other article 
except money, and the latter was very 
scarce. The price of whisky was 
from 25 to 374 cents per gallon, and 
a gallon of whisky was the equiv- 
alent of a bushel of corn. Though 
whisky was almost universally used 
as a beverage, yet habitual intoxica- 
tion was rare. A man who would 
not offer to treat a neighbor who 
called at his house was at once set 
down as mean and stingy. 

In early years almost évery species 
of labor was performed by “frolics” 


—gatherings of the neighbors for 


raising, grubbing, log-rolling, chop- 
ping, splitting rails, harvesting, etc. 
On these occasions there was great 
rivalry to see which man would per- 
form the most labor. The women 
also had their gatherings for prepar- 
ing flax for spinning, for quilting, 
carding, etc. These gatherings were 
always most enjoyable for all the 
participants. 

In 1812 John House and family 
came from Greene County, Pa., ac- 
companied by House’s brother-in-law, 
Thomas Ball. They came with teams, 

37 


cutting their own road from Leather- 
wood Creek. James Eagon had set- 
tled in 1811 on the farm next below 
where House located. John House 
served as justice of the peace for 
eighteen years. Prior to this, Ed- 
ward Bell, who lived on Leatherwood 
Creek within the present limits of 
Guernsey County, had held the same 
office for the township. John House 
built a log-mill upon the creek as 
early as 1816, and afterward erected 
a saw-mill. The grist-mill was after- 
ward twice rebuilt, and the last one 
erected is still standing. Mr. House 
died in 1856. Nathan House, born 
in Greene County, Pa., in 1810, has 
lived in-Beaver Township since 1812, 
and has a vivid recollection of the 


‘hardships and experiences of pioneer 


life. 

Some years after James Eagon 
came to the township, his brothers, 
Jesse and Bernard, came out from 
Pennsylvania and settled, bringing 
also their father, Bernard Eagon. 

John Delong was among the first 
settlers, coming prior to 1812. He 
located at the forks of the creek. 
His sons, Thomas, William and Na- 
than, lived here after him. 

Nathan Mills, from North Caro- 
lina, came about 1812, and lived in 
the township many years. Some of 
his children went to the western 
part of the State; he made them a 
visit and died while coming home. 

The Reed family was among the 
pioneers—John Reed and _ his sons, 
James and Thomas, lived and died 
in the township. 

John Ross, a Revolutionary sol- 
dier, came quite early and was miller 
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at House’s mill for seven years. He 
had seven sons, who scattered to 
various parts of the country. 

Francis Miller and Moses Ball, 
early settlers, were soldiers in the 
War of 1812. 

John Starr settled in the town- 
ship in 1811, and remained until his 
death. He was an upright and 
honorable man and a leading Meth- 
odist. His sons, John and James, 
also lived here. 

Nathan Mills lived on the Wys- 
carver farm early. John Oroy and 
James Edgar lived on a farm to- 
gether. They came soon after 1812. 

John Joy and his sons, Absalom 
and Amos, were among the pioneers 
of the township. They came from 
the vicinity of Wheeling, and before 
coming to Beaver lived a short time 
in Seneca Township. After a num- 
ber of years they removed to Federal 
Creek, in Morgan County, where the 
village of Joy was named for them. 

John Cline, an early settler on the 
creek below Batesville, was the first 
blacksmith in the settlement. His 
son Peter afterwara worked at the 
same trade in Batesville. 

In 1824 Isaac Cooper came from 
Virginia, bringing his family and 
his household goods in a_ two- 
wheeled cart drawn by two horses 
hitched tandem. His son, W. K. 
Cooper, is now a carpenter in Bates- 
ville. 

In 1818 William W. Finley came 
from Belmont County with his family 
and bought a farm, on which his son- 
in-law, James Reed, laid out the 
village of Batesville, which for many 
years was known as Williamsburg. 


He had a family of eleven children, 
seven of whom are now living. He 
died in the township in 1836, his wife 
in 1874, at the age_of eighty-five. 
The second daughter, Margaret, was 
born in Belmont County, Ohio, in 
1811." She married James Reed, 
who came to the county about 1827 
or 1828. He followed teaching for 
a livelihood. He was the first store- 
keeper of Batesville ; his stock ($160) 
was hauled from Wheeling, Va., ina 
one-horse wagon. He did business 
for about five years, when he bought 
a farm in Buffalo Township, where 
he lived until 1832, when he removed 
to Senecaville. In 1852 he purchased 
the farm now owned by his son, Sy]- 
vester, in Center Township. Here 
he lived until his decease, in May 
of 1872. He had a family of six 


| children: Lovina (Rich), Ellen A. 


(Vorhies), Isabella (Williams), Caro- 
line (Arndt), Rebecca A. and Sylves- 
ter. Mr. Reed was a good citizen 
and an exemplary man in all respects. 
In politics he was a Republican; he 
belonged to the Methodist church. 

Jacob Brown, a native of Virginia, 
came from Belmont County to this 
township in 1819. His son, Squire 
Brown, born in 1807, is among the 
old residents of Batesville. 

William Williams, Robert Smith, 
George Whetsel, Thomas and Moses 
Ball, Nathan Beals, John House, 
Phillip and Daniel Wendall, John 
Joy, William Finley, John Cline, 
John Starr, George Morgan, Francis 
Miller, William Murray, John De- 
long, Edmund Gallagher, John Jef- 
fries, settled in the township as early 
as 1820. 
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Timothy Cleveland, an enterpris- 
ing, intelligent, honest Yankee, came 
from Maine,-and settled north of 
Batesville prior to 1820. He raised 
apple trees from the seeds. Some of 
the trees he distributed among his 
neighbors, who set them out. Many 
of them are still producing fruit. 
Mr. Cleveland removed to the vicinity 
of Summerfield. 

It is related of John House, the 
early magistrate of the township, 
that he kept no docket, but recorded 
his transactions on slips of paper, 
which he stuck into the cracks in 
the walls of his dwelling. He wasa 
very honest and worthy man— and 
the same may be said of his son, 
Nathan, who is still living. 

John 8. Jeffries was born in 1792. 
In 1815 he emigrated from Chester 
County, Pa., and settled on the farm 
on Beaver Creek, where he died in 
1872. He wasa man greatly esteemed 
in the community, where he spent the 
greater part of his long life. He left 
a large number of descendants. 

Beaver Township was established 
June 8, 1816, from part of Seneca and 
Oxford Townships, Guernsey County. 
The township was reorganized on the 
formation of Noble County in 1851. 

On the petition of twenty-two in- 
habitants of township 8 in range “7, 
on the 2d of June, 1817, the commis- 
sioners of Guernsey County ordered 
an election to be held at the house of 
Philip Wendell for the purpose of 
choosing trustees for the school sec- 
tion. This record probably shows 
nearly the whole number of male 
citizens then residents of the town- 
ship. 


July 20, 1818, David Gray applied 
to the commissioners of Guernsey 
County for a lease of the school sec- 
tion in township 8 of range 7. Mi- 
chael King, William Thompson and 
Samuel Rogers were appointed ap- 
praisers. 

On the tax duplicate of Guernsey 
County for the year 1830 (the oldest 
now on record), are the names of the 
following owners of real estate in 
Beaver Township, with the number 
of acres owned by each and the val- 
uation of the same. The list may 
therefore be regarded as an authentic 
record of the early settlers of the 
township: Thomas Arnold, section 6, 
40 acres, value $55; Isaac Atkinson, 
section 15, 79 acres, $100; same, 79 
acres, $100; Jesse Bailey, section 6, 
64 acres, $87; Timothy Bates, section 
31, 145 acres, $198; same, 145 acres, 
$198; Moses Ball, section 32, 127 
acres, $203; Thomas Ball, section 20, 
158 acres, $180; William Benton, 
section 10, 156 acres, $213; Charles 
Bucy and N. Dawson, section 15, 79 
acres, $90; Joseph Burson, section 
32, 198 acres, $145; same, section 33, 
79 acres, $144; Loftus Beal, section 
29, 79 acres, $100 ; Isaac Cooper, sec- 
tion 15, 79 acres, $100; Michael 
Creighton, section 15, 79 acres, $100; 
Joseph Carpenter, Jr., section 8, 40 
acres, $64; Joseph Carpenter, Sr., 
section 8, 119 acres, $187; Matthias 
Croy, section 10, 159 acres, $217; 
same, 23 acres, $31, and 23 acres, 
$31; Richard Croy, section 4, 80 
acres, $120; William Campbell, -sec- 
tion 5, 159 acres, $253; John Car- 
penter, section 9, 160 acres, $291; 
John Cline, section 21, 159 acres, 
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$281; Allen Cook, section 24, 104% 
acres, $143; Thomas Carpenter, sec- 
tion 26, 81 acres, $85; Michael Dun- 
ham, section 32, 58 acres, $67; Peter 
Danford, section 25, 160 acres, $182 ; 
Isaac Depew, section 24, 33 acres, 
$46; same, section 18, 71 acres, $98 ; 
Amos Day, section 34, 130 acres, 
$177; William Edgar, section 11, 160 
acres, $218; Jesse Edgar, section 27, 
158 acres $251; Bernard Edgar, sec- 
tion 27, 160 acres, $218; same, 160 
acres, $218, and 156 acres, $284; 
James Finley, section 14, 79 acres, 
$89; Samuel Fordice, section 4, 50 
acres, $80; Libbeus Fordice, section 
2, 40 acres, $46; Ann Flood, section 
4, 159 acres, $238; John Flood, sec- 
tion 4, 80 acres, $120; Edmund Gal- 
lagher, section 10, 142 acres, $194; 
same, section 17, 158 acres, $216; 
James Gourley, section 4, 110 acres, 
$167; John House, section 21, 159 
acres, $289; James House, section 
23, 80 acres, $91; Samuel Hastings, 
section 15, 79 acres, $100; John S. 
Jeffries, section 3, 161 acres, $257; 
William Jeffries, section 32, 64 acres, 
$80; Absalom Joy, section 384, 70 
acres, $87; John Mounts, section 2, 
80 acres, $91; Nathan Mills, section 
32, 864 acres, $118; same, 924 acres, 
$106, on section 33; John Martin, 
section 22, 79 acres, $100; William 
Purdy, Jr., section 6, 80 acres, $85 ; 
John Perry, section 28, 79 acres, $85 ; 
Nathaniel Piles, section 11, 160 acres, 
$225; Joseph Patton, section 2, 40 
acres, $46; John Reed, section 12, 
104 acres, $142; James Reed, section 
5, 159 acres, $217; same, section 6, 
53 acres, $73; John Reed, section 6, 
52 acres, $60; John Rhine, section 


28, 79 acres, $100; William Smith, 
section 5, 794 acres, $100; Robert 
Smith, section 14, 79% acres, $91; 
John Stewart, section 33, 45 acres, 
$62; same, 69 acres, $126; John 
Starr, section 33, 128 acres, $233; 
same, section 26, 81 acres, $111; 
Gideon Vore, section 24, 52 acres, 
$71; Jonathan Warne, section 24, 19 
acres, $25; Daniel Wendall, Sr., sec- 
tion 15, 794 acres, $108; Thomas 
Winteringer, section 9, 160 acres, 
$291; Rebecca Williams, section 20, 
794 acres, $90; Daniel Wendall, Jr., 
section 26, 81 acres, $110; Isaac 
Wood, section 25, 160 acres, $182; 
William Waterhouse, section 18, 30 
acres, $40; Isaac Waggoner, section 
10, 100 acres, $137 ; John Walsh, sec- 
tion 22, 79 acres, $100; same, 79 
acres, $100, and 79 acres, $100. To- 
tal number of acres, 13,809; value, 
$20,396; total tax, $208.52. 

The following persons were taxed 
as merchants in Beaver Township, 
Guernsey County, in 1830: 

John Hall, capital $500; William 
Smith, $900; Richard Elliott and 
James Reed, $300; Abraham Brown, 
$200; John Berry, $50; Blackstone 
& Price, $1,000. 

The following were the owners of 
lots in Williamsburg, in 1830, accord- 
ing to the tax duplicate for that 
year: 

Abraham Brown, George Cline, 
Abraham Cline, Robert Carpenter, 
John Elliott, Richard Elliott, Libbeus 
Fordice, William Finley, _ William 
Grant, William Gray, Andrew John- 
son, Zephaniah Johnson, William 
Jones, John Merrew, Joseph Mor- 
rison, John Piles, George Peters, 
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Simeon Rhinehart, Samuel Rogers, 
Jr., Joseph Reed, Isaac Waggoner, 
Adam Wiemer and Thomas Winter- 
inger. 

The boundaries of Beaver Town- 
ship, as established by the commis- 
sioners of Noble County, May 1, 
1851, were thus described : 

‘Beaver Township, altered so as 
to include and be composed of the 
following territory, to wit: Com- 
mencing for the same at the south- 
east corner of section 1, in township 
number 8 of range 7; thence north 
along the range line to the northeast 
corner of section 6 in said township 
and range; thence west along said 
township line to the northwest corner 
of the east half of section 30 in said 
township and range; thence south 
through the center of said sections 
30, 29, 28, 27,26 and 25, to the south 
west corner of the east half of said 
section 25 in said township; thence 
east along the township line to the 
place of beginning: containing 27 
sections.” 

Samuel Gebhart was the first jus- 
tice of the peace in the township 
after the organization of Noble 
County. He entered upon the duties 
of his office November 11, 1851. 

On petition of William H. Eagon 
and twenty-four others, on the 3d 
of March, 1852, the county commis- 
sioners ordered that the following 
territory be taken from Wayne 
Township and attached to Beaver: 
The west half of sections 25, 26 and 
27; and the east half of sections 31, 
32 and 33. 

John Hall, who is mentioned on 
the tax list of 1830 as a merchant, 


4 


kept store on his farm near the pres- 
ent line of Guernsey County. He 
came from one of the Southern 
States and was in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. After Quaker City was 
founded, the store was removed 
thither by his son Isaac, who be- 
came wealthy and prominent. Isaac 
Hall died in 1886. 

John and James Reed were prob- 
ably the first permanent settlers of 
the township. They were from New 
Jersey, and settled in 1804. 

James B. Reed lives on the farm 
entered by his grandfather. His 
father was born on the same farm in 
{808 and died in 1869. He was 
thrice married and was the father of 
seventeen children. 

James B. Reed was born April 6, 
1837, and has followed farming and 
stock-dealing. He was married in 
1858 to Harriet C. Fowler of Bel- 
mont County. Their children are 
Mary Arilla and Clara Alice. Mr. 
Reed and family are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. He is 
a Democrat and has held several 
township offices. 

Joseph Carpenter, the pioncer, 
was a native of Virginia, and for 
two years served in the Revolution- 
ary War. He lived near Mounds- 
ville, and he and his family encoun- 
tered many dangers from hostile 
Indians. He came to Belmont 
County, Ohio, about 1806, and a 
few years later removed to this 
township, where he died -in 1849. 
His son Robert was born in Virginia 
in 1796, and came to Ohio with the 
family. He was a pioneer settler 
on the farm now owned by his son, 
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J. Wesley Carpenter. He died in 


1881. He was a member of the 
Methodist church for thirty - five 
years. He was prominent as a 


farmer and stock-raiser, and excelled 
in raising tobacco. 

J. W. Carpenter was born in 
Beaver Township, August 31, 1848, 
and is among the leading farmers 
and breeders of fine stock. Since 
1883 he has been engaged in breed- 
ing fine Merino sheep and graded 
Poland-China hogs. Mr. Carpenter 
is a leading member and officer of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. He 
married Mary M. Garvey, of this 
county, in 1873, and has three sons 
and three daughters. 

Daniel Wendall was a Virginian, 
of German descent. He moved from 
Shenandoah County, Va., to Ohio in 
1819, settling with his family on the 
farm now occupied by his son Har- 
rison. Philip Wendall, an older 
brother of Daniel, had settled in the 
township some years previously. 
Harrison Wendall was born in Vir- 
ginia and came to this county with 
his parents. He aided his father in 
clearing up the farm on which he 
now lives. He married Melissa E. 
Hopkins, of Batesville,in 1841. Chil- 
dren: Lucy, Daniel, William and 
Mary (deceased), Joseph, John K., 
Charles, Franklin and Hattie. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wendall belong to the Lu- 
theran church. 

Samuel Wyscarver, from Greene 
County, Pa., settled in this township 
in 1828, and his son Jacob in 1830. 
The latter is one of the leading farm- 
ers of the county. He made his first 
purchase of land (seventy-three acres) 


in 1848. To this he has made addi- 
tions, so that he now owns about one 
thousand acres of the best land in the 
county. He has upon his land five 
dwelling houses and the best of im- 
provements. In 1839 Mr. Wyscar- 
ver married Rhoda, daughter of Dan- 
iel Wendall, an early settler. They 
have had twelve children, eleven of 
whom are living. 

Samuel Hastings, from Frederick 
County, Va., was of Irish descent. 
He came to Belmont County in 1822, 
and two years later entered the land 
on which his son Hiram now lives, 
and removed to it in the fall of 1824 
cutting his way through the wilder- 
ness. Having built.a cabin, the fam- 
ily moved in before there was any 
floor or chimney ; afterward he made 
a floor of puncheons and built a 
chimney of sticks and mud. When 
Mr. Hastings entered his land at 
Marietta he had only $1.50 left, and 
with this he purchased three bushels 
of wheat. Until a crop could be se- 
cured the family lived chiefly on 
corn bread. In spite of hardships 
and difficulties he succeeded in secur- 
ing by his labor a comfortable home. 
Mr. Hastings died in 1863 in his six- 
ty-sixth year. He was one of the 
organizers of the Lutheran church at 
Batesville and was a friend of public 
improvements. He was the father 
of two sons and two daughters. 

Hiram Hastings, a well-known and 
prominent citizen, was born on the 
farm where he now lives, April 23, 
1829. He has held several township 
and church offices, and is an active, 
energetic and respected citizen. 

William Deal came from Calvert 
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County, Md., about 1835, and settled 
on the farm now owned by John H. 
Deal. He wasthe father of two sons 
and eight daughters. Nine of his 
children are still living. Mr. Deal 
died in 1880 in his eighty-fourth 


year. He was a leading Methodist 
and an anti-slavery man. John H. 
and William are his sons. The for- 


mer was a captain of militia during 
the Morgan raid. 

James Lowrey was born near Win- 
chester, Va., in 1811, and came in 
1845 to the farm on which he now 
resides. He is a blacksmith by trade 
and for many years had the only 
shop in his neighborhood. In 1831 
he married Sarah Hall of Belmont 
County. They have had nine chil- 
dren, seven of whom are living. He 
is a Republican and has held several 
township offices. 

Lewis Hunt, a prominent farmer, 
is the son of Henry Hunt, and was 
born in Belmont County in1844. He 
came to the farm he now occupies in 
1845. He has followed farming and 
stock-raising and dealing in stock and 
wool. In 1865 he married Julia A., 
daughter of James M. Griffin, of this 
township. They have had three 
children. Mr. Hunt is a member and 
officer of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. 

William Douglas was born in Ire- 
land in 1792, and died in Noble 
County in 1871. He settled in Penn- 
sylvania and there served in the War 
of 1812. He came to this township 
in 1833. He held several township 
offices and was justice of the peace. 
He was elected to the legislature in 
1842. He was an earnest friend of 


churches and schools, and a leading 
Methodist. He was the father of 
twenty-one children by two wives. 
Seven are stillliving. Vachael Doug- 
las, a prominent farmer, was born in 
Beaver Township in 1833. He mar- 
ried Sarah A., daughter of James P. 
Reed, in 1856, and has three children 
living. Mr. Douglas is a Methodist. 
He has served in several township 
offices. 

William Douglas, son of William, 
Sr., was born in this township in 1840. 
In 1863 he married Sidney A. Finch 
of Belmont County. They have four 
sons and eight daughters, all living. 
Mr. Douglas has held several town- 
ship offices and is a trustee of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

Richard Coultas came to this town- 
ship in 1828, from Pennsylvania. He 
died in 1872 at the age of eighty-two. 
His son Robert is one of the success- 
ful farmers of the township. He 
married, in 1847, a daughter of Will- 
iam Dement, one of the pioneers of 
Monroe County, who carried the 
mail from Wheeling to Cincinnati in 
1810=15. 

John Hague, from Fayette County, 
Pa., settled in Wayne Township 
about 1812, and died about 1842. His 
son, Joseph, came to this county when 
about eight years old, and has since 
resided here. He is now eighty-one 
years old. Taylor Hague, of Beaver 
Township, was born in Wayne Town- 
ship in 1831. He married Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas Marlow, and 
they have four children living. 

Thornton D. Petty is of Virginian 
parentage. His father and mother 
came from Jefferson County in that 
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State, settling in Beaver Township 
in 1821. T. D. Petty is one of a 
family of eight children, two of 
whom are dead. He was born Feb- 
ruary 14, 1832, and is still living on 
the farm entered by his father. In 
1858 he married Eleanor D. Harris, 
of this township, who died in 1876. 
They had one child: Mary Emma, 
who is living. Mr. Petty is a Re- 
publican. The family are members 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
Rev. Ludwell Petty, well known in 
this county as a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, was_ his 
brother. His mother was a.cousin of 
General Robert E. Lee. 

Isaac Cooper, a native of Virginia, 
settled in this township in 1824. He 
was born in the Shenandoah Valley 
in 1799. He died in Vinton County, 
Ohio, in 1882. He was a substan- 
tial farmer and a worthy citizen. 
He was the father of Sarah (Hast- 
ings), William K., Isaac N., Azariah 
C. and Francis R., two of whom, 
Azariah ©. and William K., reside 
in this county. 

Azariah C. Cooper was born in 
Beaver Township in 1841. He was 
reared on a farm and learned the 
carpenter’s trade. In 1861 he en- 
listed in Company D, Forty-second 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, in which 
he served four years. In 1883 he was 
elected county treasurer, and was re- 
elected in 1885. He married Miss 
Lucy Gebhart, and is the father of 
eight children. 

Hon. Abraham Simmons was for 
many years a prominent citizen of 
this township and county. He was 
born on the eastern shore of Mary- 


land in January, 1816. In 1888, 
when a lad of seventeen, he came 
to Barnesville on foot, and after 
remaining theré a short time, he be- 
came a resident of Batesville and fol- 
lowed the tobacco business. He was 
afterward quite extensively engaged 
in the mercantile business. 

Mr. Simmons was a thoroughly 
self-made man. At the age of sev- 
enteen he had never attended school ; 
but by his own efforts he became 
well informed and a good man of 
business. He was a Republican and 
took an active part in politics. In 
1856-7 he represented Guernsey 
County in the legislature and was 
regarded as an able and efficient 
member. In 1868-9 he was State 
senator from the Fourteenth District, 
composed of Washington, Morgan 
and part of Noble Counties. From 
1861 to 1865 he was treasurer of 
Noble County. Every worthy pub- 
lic interest found in him a zealous 
friend. He was one of the most 
prominent and active members of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, and 
took a deep interest in religious mat- 
ters. He married Nancy, daughter 
of William Anderson, of Beaver 
Township, in 1839, and reared seven 
children, Two of his sons gave their 
lives in defense of their country: 
William C., the elder, died at Bolivar, 
Tenn., in 1862; Thomas V. was cap- 
tured near Cumberland Gap, and died 
at Belle Isle prison in 1864. Soon 
after the death of Thomas, a daugh- 
ter, Rachel, was thrown from a 
horse and killed. The loss of these 
children was a severe blow, from the 
effects of which he did not recover. 
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wore 


Mr. Simmons died April 27, 1875. 
Three of his children are living: 


Mrs. C. Foster, Clarence C. and 
Anna (Glidden). 
George Robert Atkinson, mer- 


chant, is the second of a family of 
seven children born to Mr. and Myrs. 


George B. Atkinson, who were 
natives of eastern Virginia. George 


It. came to Ohio with the family in 
1836, settling near Morristown, Bel- 
mont County. Ile taught school in 
early life, but since arriving at man- 
hood has been engaged in the mer- 
rvantile business. In 1879 he 
elected to the legislature from Bel- 
mont County. In 1881 he removed 
to Batesville, his present location. 
He is a Democrat, and has recently 
been appointed postmaster. In 1874 
he married Mary Wendall, of Bates- 
ville, who died in 1877. In 1882 he 
married Viola M. Reed, of this 
township. They have two children: 
Mary C. and Carrie L. 

Frank M. Atkinson was the third 
son of George DB. Atkinson, who 
came from eastern Virginia. Ie 
was born in Boston, Belmont County, 
Ohio, in 1837. In 1882 he married 
Josephine Sharkey, of Batesville, 
who died in the same year. Mr. 
Atkinson was ainan of rare ability 
asa speaker, and of the most agree- 
able social qualities. 

Hon. F. M. Atkinson, for many 
years one of the most prominentand 
enterprising business men of the 
county, was a native of Belmont 
County. He came to Batesville in 
1869, and built up a_ flourishing 
business as a merchant. Ile was 
one of the principal organizers of the 


Was. 


Batesville bank, and was its first 
president. For several years he was 
greatly interested in railroad mat- 
ters. He served as president of the 
Cincinnati, Wheeling & New York 
Railroad, and secured the extension 
of that road to Campbell's Statis:: 
Ile was a Democrat in politics, ana 
in 1880-1, served as State senator 
from the Nineteenth District. 

D. C. Goodhart, merchant, is of 
Virginia parentage. Ilis father and 
mother were born and married in 
Loudoun County, Va. His father 
settled in Muskingum County, Ohio, 
in 1835. D. C. Goodhart came to 
Batesville in 1846. Ife has followed 
tailoring and the mercantile business, 
and is at present engaged in the 
latter. Ile married, first, Mary A. 
Van Ilorn, of Monroe County, who 
died in 1858. By this union he had 
two children, both of whom are 
deceased. For his second wife he 
married Mrs. Mary A. Sullivan, of 
Batesville. Children: Willeann, wife 
of Jerome Shively; Emma L., and 
Jerome Henry Clay. 

R. A. Powelson, merchant, of 
3atesville, was born at Sarahsville in 
1854. Ilis father, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, settled here in 1850, com- 
ing from Guernsey County. It. A. 
Powelson taught school previous to 
entering the mercantile business. In 
addition to his business he is also 
studying law. Ue married Maria 
E. Douglas in 1873, and they have 
three sons and one daughter. 

William Wells was born in Penn- 
sylvania, February 24, 1825, and 
nume to Guernsey County, settling 
near Quaker City. Ie married Eliz- 
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abeth Higby, in 1878; three children 
of this union are living. In 1880 he 
married Sarah McCune; they have 
three children. 
ocrat and a member of the United 
Presbyterian church. 

An early log school-house stood 
near what is now the south end of 
the village of Batesville. A man 
named Reinhart and Cookson Mur- 
ray were early teachers there. Ma- 
tilda Wendall was among the early 
female teachers. 

Beaver is the best and richest agri- 
cultural township in Noble County. 
The surface is drained by Beaver Fork 
and its tributaries. The bottom 
lands are wide, rich, and productive. 
Away from the streams the surface 
is hilly, but everywhere the soil is 
good and under a high state of culti- 
vation. It bears every appearance 
of being a thrifty agricultural region; 
yet a dark cloud has been thrown 
over the prosperity of the township. 
Many of the wealthy citizens are 
financially embarrassed, and some 
have become bankrupt. In 1869-71 
the wealthy farmers living within 
two miles (on either side) of the 
Summerfield and Batesville turnpike 
were taxed heavily for the building 
of that road. This drain was met, 
though not always uncomplainingly. 
But there came before the people a 
greater project—the building of a 
railroad; the extension via Bates- 
ville of the old Eastern Ohio, or “Cal- 
ico,” road; the heaviest property 
holders invested largely; the rail- 
road enterprise was a failure, and the 
affairs of the company are still in 
confusion. Many rich and promi- 


Mr. Wells is a Dem- | 


nent farmers were also interested in 
a grange co-operative store, which 
failed, causing serious losses. These 
have been serious blows to the prog- 
ress and prosperity of the town and 
township. But with sucha soil and 
such an intelligent, enterprising popu- 
lation as Beaver has, it requires only 
time to adjust the difficulties and re- 
store a healthy financial condition. 
George T. S. Patterson enlisted in 
the Twenty-second Ohio Battery of 
Light Artillery, and was mustered 
into the service June 6, 1863, and re- 
mained on duty constantly with the 
battery until July 15, 1868, when he 
was mustered out of service. When 
he enlisted he was fifteen years of 
age, and was a resident of Batesville. 
He entered the West Point United 
States Military Academy July 1, 
1868, and graduated June 14, 1872; 
assigned as.second lieutenant in the 
Fourteenth United States Infantry ; 
regimental quartermaster from April 
23, 1879 to June 30, 1886; promoted 
first lieutenant March 15, 1883. At 
the present time he is first lieutenant 
Company A, Fourteenth Infantry, 


stationed at Fort Townsend, W. T. 


H. M. Roach enlisted in Company 
G, Seventy-eighth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry at Batesville, in November, 
1861. He was in the engagement at 
Fort Donelson, Tenn., and partici- 
pated in all the battles in the South, 
under Grant, Sherman, McPherson 
and Logan, up to the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1864. He was then made a 
prisoner of war and sent to Ander- 
sonville, Ga., where he remained in 
prison for eight months, being re- 
leased at the close of the war. There 
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are inscribed on the banner of his 
regiment thirty-six battles and skir- 
mishes, among which the following 
are the most noted, and in all of 
them Mr. Roach participated: Fort 
Donelson, Pittsburg Landing, Covr- 
inth, Iuka, Vicksburg, Raymond, 
Jackson, Champion Hills, Kenesaw 
Mountain; Atlanta, July 22 and 
July 28, 1864. 

On the 22d of July, in front of 
Atlanta, the Seventy eighth Ohio 
was engaged, the Rebels being 
massed in their front and mak- 
ing repeated charges, determined to 
cut through and annihilate the Seven- 
teenth Army Corps; but they were 
repulsed and driven back just as 
many times as they made assaults. 
The regiment’s loss in this one en- 
gagement was 125 men. 


BATESVILLE. 


Batesville is a thrifty and prosper- 
ous village, situated on Beaver Fork 
of Will’s Creek, in the midst-of one of 
the best agricultural regions in south- 
eastern Ohio. The town is neatly 
built and contains a far greater num- 
ber of good buildings than are often 
seen even in much larger places. 
The main street is the Summertield 
and Batesville turnpike, with good 
sidewalks on each side. The general 
appearance of the place betokens 
that the people have good taste and 
an enterprising disposition. 

Batesville was formerly called 
Williamsburg. It was so named 
from its founder, William Finley, 
who settled in the township as early 
as 1818. The name Batesville was 
first used to designate an early post- 


office, kept at Timothy Bates’* mill, 
near the present line of Wayne and 
Seneca Townships. The location of 
the office was afterward changed 
to Cornelius Bryan’s, where Lewis 
Groves now lives, and thence to 
Batesville after the latter had become 
something of a village. 

The town was platted as early as 
1827, Lebbeus Fordyce, surveyor, 
but for some years there were no 
stores or houses of importance. The 
first house was built by Nathaniel 
Piles, who also kept the first tavern. 
His house stood on the lot now oc- 
cupied by Elias Wehr’s residence. 

The first store was established 
about 1828, by Richard Elliott and 
James Reed, who came from Pipe 
Creek, near the Ohio River. Abra- 


; ham Brown had a small store in 


1830. He remained but a short time. 
After Eliiott & Reed, the next mer- 
cantile establishment of importance 
was that of Abner Johnson, who for 
several years did a prosperous busi- 
ness. Johnson first kept store on 
the creek about four miles below 
Batesville, serving as clerk for a man 
named Blackstone,t who owned the 
establishment, but lived at Mount 
Pleasant, Jefferson County. At 
Batesville he carried on business for 
William Shankland, of Barnesville. 
Besides conducting the mercantile 
business, he bought and packed large 
quantities of tobacco. Prior to 1835 
Benjamin Davenport and Frederick 


*Timothy Bates was a Whig. After Jackson 
began turning Whigs out of: office and appoint- 
ing Democrats, he became indignant, and sent 
in his resignation as postmaster. 

+Probably the firm of Blackstone & Price, listed 
as merchants on the tax duplicate of 1830. 
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Biedenhorn, in partnership, started 
another store. They had a good 
trade and remained many years. 
They also bought tobacco and carried 
on the business of pork-packing on 
quite an extensive scale. Davenport 
was from Barnesville, Biedenhorn was 
a German. Among later merchants 
have been the Hochspringer brothers 
and the Atkinsons. The latter are 
still among the prominent business 
men. 

Thomas Winteringer, a bachelor 
and a hunter, who was not fond of 
work, but had a penchant for trading 
and “swapping,’ was among the 
early settlers of the village, and 
lived in a hewed log house which he 
erected. He had previously lived on 
a farm below the town. 

Peter Cline was the first black- 
smith. He sold out to Samuel Geb- 
hart, who followed the business many 
years. 

“Jerry” Brown, a large, fat, good- 
natured fellow, famous as a squirrel- 
hunter, was the first shoemaker in 
the village. He was better at hunt- 
ing than in his trade. 

One of the earliest industries of 
the village was a tannery, started 
about 1830, by Adam Wiemer. After 
a few years he sold out to George 
and John Dillon, who carried on a 
prosperous business for many years, 
finally selling out and removing to 
Missouri. 

Reuben Carpenter, who worked at 
carpentry and cabinet-making, erect- 
ed the first brick house in Bates- 
ville, about 1837. It is now owned 
by. Frank Clucas. The present resi- 
dence of Harrison Wendall—at the 


lower end of Main street, almost in 


the village—was erected by his 
father, Daniel Wendall, in 1830, and 
was among the first_brick structures 
in the township. 

Henry Wehr, a tailor by trade, 
settled in the place in 1834. For 
some years he rana horse-mill, which 
was liberally patronized. It was no 
unusual thing to see twenty farmers 
there at a time, awaiting their turns 
with their grists. Mr. Wehr erected 
the second brick house in the town. 
It is still standing, and is now owned 
by Daniel C. Goodhart. Elias Wehr, 
son of Henry, is the oldest resident 
of the village. 

Michael Hendershot, a_ hatter, 
came to the town in 1835, and is 
still a resident. He followed his 
trade a number of years. He isnow 
an aged man, but still remarkably 
active. 

The town grew very slowly, and 
made but little progress during the 
first twenty years. 

James M. Robinson was the first 
cabinet-maker. He died in the town. 

Batesville is among the largest of 
the villages in Noble County. In 
1870 it had a population of 213; in 
1880, 369. The present population 
is nearly 500. 

The First National Bank of Bates- 
ville was organized in December, 
1874, with the following board of 
directors: F. M. Atkinson, W. E. 
Gibson, Hiram Hastings, H. F. Mc- 
Vickar, J. C. Israel, W. H. Atkinson 
and B. F. Carter. Capital, $60,000. 
The first officers were F. M. Atkin- 
son, president; W. E. Gibson, vice- 
president; and A. P. Spencer, cash- 
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ier. W. H. Atkinson succeeded Mr. 
Gibson as vice-president ; and on the 
death of F. M. Atkinson was chosen 
president, in which capacity he still 
serves. J. CO. Israel succeeded W. H. 
Atkinson as vice-president, and holds 
that position at present. W. W. El- 
liott, the present cashier, succeeded 
A. P. Spencer. The present board 
of directors consists of W. H. At- 
kinson, G. R. Atkinson, H. Hasting, 
H. F. McVickar,W. K. Cooper, B. F. 
Carter and J.C. Israel. 

The flouring-mill in Batesville, one 
of the best in this region, was built 
in 1874 by a joint stock company, at 
a cost of over $12,000. It is first- 
class in all respects. 

In 1877 a telegraph line was built 
from Batesville to Spencer Station, 
and has since been operated by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Com- 
pany, aspecial arrangement with that 
corporation. It was a private enter- 
prise of the citizens of Batesville. 
The principal capitalists interested 
were the Atkinson brothers, Henry 
Miller and the First National Bank. 

About the time the town was laid 
out, a log school-house was built. 
Lebbeus Fordice was the first teacher 
in the village. Next a small frame 
building, containing but one room, 
was erected. It was soon found too 
small for the school, and in 1856 the 
present school-house, a two-story 
frame building, was erected at a cost 
of about $1,500. This is now too 
small for the wants of the school, 
and the lower floor of Temperance 
Hall is now being used as an addi- 
tional school-room. The schools of 
the town are well conducted. 


The business interests of Batesville 
early’in the year 1887 were as fol- 
lows: 

General merchants: Carter &.At- 
kinson, D. C. Goodhart, Shively 
Bros., M. E. Powelson. 

Tin and hardware: G. R. Atkin- 
son (postmaster). 

Cigar manufacturers: Gallagher 
Bros., Dickerson Bros. 

Grocer: H. M. Roach. 

Harness-maker: §. T. Van Meter. 

Shoemakers: J. H. Morgan, Thom- 
as Morgan. 

Blacksmiths: Alfred Shepard, T. 
P. Doudan, W. H. Goodhart. 

Wagon-maker: T. P. Osler. 

Flouring-mill: Beaver Mill Com- 
pany. 

Bank: First National; W. II. At- 
kinson, president. 

Physicians: Dr. T. 8. Rosengrant, 
Dr. Frank James. 


SOCIETIES. 


Sons of Temperance.—The oldest 
temperance society in Noble County 
is the Williamsburg Division, No. 
234, of the Sons of Temperance. It 
was instituted June 10, 1847, and 
since that time no regular meetings 
have been missed excepting two or 
three. Michael Hendershot is the 
only charter member, holding an 
undisturbed membership since 1847. 
In 1858 a two-story hall was 
built at a cost of $1,500. The so- 
ciety is still flourishing, with a 
membership of thirty. The char- 
ter members of this. division were 
A. Simmons, W. B. Stotler, M. 
Hendershot, John Conner, John C. Al- 
ton, James Watkins, J. K. Casey, J. 
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M. Joseph, Carolus Judkins, David 
Mercer, B. Davenport and Joseph 
Stillwell. The present officers are 
Lucy A. Cooper, W. P.; James 
Roach, W. A.; W.C. Atkinson, P. W. 
P.; G. W. Roach, F.8.; Flora At- 
kinson, treas.; Capitola Roach, R. 
S.; Maggie Cooper, A. R. S.; Mat- 
tie Roach, C.; Frank Wendall, A. 
O.; T. P. Osler, O. 8.; Sallie Atkin- 
son, 1. S.; W. K. Cooper, chap- 
lain. 

Odd Fellows.—Batesville Lodge, 
No. 382, Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, was instituted August 23, 
1866, with the following charter 
members and first officers; W. G. 
Duffy, Noble Grand; Chalk Mercer, 
Vice-Grand; P. A. Petty, recording 
secretary ; W. K. Cooper, T. D. Pet- 
ty, V. T. Mercer, J. T. Mercer, G. H. 
Cline, Isaac Hay, I. H. VanMeter, E. 
Wehr, Isaac Eagon, George Wys: 
carver, Isaac Kaylor and W. Miller. 
The lodge room, over the First Na. 
tional Bank, is valued at $1,000. The 
present officers are John M. Dicker- 
son, Noble Grand; Edward Douglas, 
Vice-Grand; G. W. Roach, recording 
secretary ; W. K. Cooper, permanent 
secretary; Hiram Hasting, treas- 
urer. 

Sons of Veterans.— William C. Sim- 
mons camp, No. 136, Sons of Veter- 
ans, was organized September 20, 
1886, with ten charter members: G. 
R. Carter, captain; John H. Morgan, 
first lieutenant; J. E. House, second 
lieutenant; Thomas Morgan, John 
House, Frank House, W. A. Cline, 
A. E. Cline, H. M. Roach and David 
Watson. In November, 1886, there 
were thirteen members. 


CHURCHES. 

The Methodists here, as elsewhere 
in the pioneer settlements, were 
among the first religious denomina- 
tions to organize and hold regular 
services. For many years there was 
preaching at private houses. Near 
where Jacob Wyscarver now lives a 
log meeting-house, free for all de- 
nominations, but oftenest used by 
the Methodists, was erected prior to 
1825. 

Soon after 1834, the Methodist 
church edifice was erected. <A class 
had been formed many years earlier. 
The Methodist church is still pros- 
perous, with a good membership. 

Lutheran.—Mt. Hope Evangelical 
Lutheran church, of Batesville, was 
organized by Rev. William G. Keil, 
in 1828. The original members were 
John Cline, Samuel Hastings, Isaac 
Cooper, William Finley, Robert 
Stewart, Daniel Wendall, George 
Peters, Abraham Weimer, William 
Gladfelder, Peter Gladfelder, Sam- 
uel Colliflower, George Cline and 
Daniel Finley. The first church 
edifice, a log building, 24x30 feet, 
was erected in 1833. The present 
church (frame, and 36x46 feet), was 
erected in 1858 at a cost of $1,800. 
The pastors have been Revs. William 
G- Keil (until 1842), Peter P. Lane, 
I. Sells, Thomas Corbett, Logan Gil- 
breath, John K. Booker, William Gil- 
breath, G. W. Elser, J. W. Hower, 
E. Minter and J. B. Miller. Pres- 
ent membership, 24; Sabbath school 
scholars, 30. 

St. Marys Roman Catholie Church. 
—The first congregation (called St. 
Dominic’s) was organized about 1819 
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by Rev. Edward Fenwick, a native 
of Maryland, who was one of the 
first priests who labored in this sec- 
tion. Among the original members 
were Edmund Gallagher, Colonel 
John De Long, John S. Jeffries and 
others. In 1825 a log church was 
erected, being 26x36 feet in size. 
In 1853 a brick building, 45x85 feet, 
took its place. Its cost was about 
$8,000. The pastors have been Revs. 
James Reid, James Quinlan, William 
Murphy, Edward Brummer (who 
built the present church), J. M. 
Jacquet, Joseph Laffen, T. Howe, CO. 
M. Heery and J. G. Montag (1836, 
present pastor). The church has 
four hundred members; Sabbath 
school, eighty scholars. 

In 1810 the Dominican fathers 
bore the cross into Ohio, near the 
present town of Somerset, where 
mass was said by Bishop Flaget in 
1812. He found them already pro- 
jecting a church. The Catholics of 
Beaver Township were attended in 
their spiritual wants from Somerset 
for a long time. 

Wesleyan Chapel. — This church is 


located in the northeast part of 
Beaver Township, and was organ- 
ized in 1822 with the following mem- 
bers: Jacob Arick and wife, James 
Reid and wife, John Stewart and 
wife, Daniel Mead and wife, Mary 
O. Potter, L. Petty, Sidney Petty, 
Cloe A. Arick, John Arick, Mary 
Reed, Joseph Stewart and Cyntha 
Stewart. James Reed was the first 
class-leader. The first sermon was 
preached by Ludwell Petty in 1828. 
The first church was of logs. It was 
erected in 1828 by volunteer labor. 
The present edifice was built in 1857, 
and cost about $2,000. The succes- 
sion of pastors has been Revs. Green, 
Rucker, Waddle, Drummond, Brown, 
Murray, Graham, Tipton, Callender, 
Dempsey, McLeany, Mills, Cook, Tay- 
lor, Peter Taylor, Athey, Minor, Tay- 
lor, Leaper, Hair, Wharton, Devin- 
na, Magee, Petty, Cross, Worthing- 
ton, Hamilton, Jackson, Mapple, 
Watters, McGinnis, Cowen, Dallas, 
Cortright, Ellison, Perahing and 
others. 

Present membership, eighty; Sab- 
bath school attendance, forty. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
BUFFALO. 


Erection — EARLY SETTLERS — Owners OF REAL Estate 1n 1830— ABRAM Ricn — THE 
Miteyvs—Jacosp Greaa —Joun Drake — Order Earty Setriers — RELIGIOUS. 


T is recorded in the journal of 
I the commissioners of Guernsey 
County that, on the 5th of June, 1810, 
“a petition of sundry inhabitants of 
the county was presented, praying 
for a new township to be set off, to 
be called Buffalo Township.” The 
petition was granted and the town- 
ship erected, an election being or- 
dered at the house of Jacob Jordan 
(who lived near Hiramsburg), on the 
23d of June, for the purpose. of 
choosing two justices of the peace 
and other township officers. Buffalo 
Township, as then constituted, in- 
cluded a large territory, besides a 
part of Guernsey County, Buffalo, 
Brookfield, and Noble, part of Cen- 
ter, and the northern half of both 
Sharon and Olive Townships were 
included within its limits. Andrew 
Wolf was lister for the township in 
1811, and James Dillon in 1812. By 
the formation of Morgan County in 
1819 the extent of the township was 
much reduced, and the erection of 
new townships in Guernsey County 
still further “curtailed its fair pro- 
portions,” so that in 1830 Buffalo 
embraced only township 8 of range 
9 of the original survey. The town- 
ship remained a full congressional 
township until Noble County was 
formed in 1851, which left the first 


twelve sections of the township in 
Guernsey and the remainder in 
Noble. 

As a subdivision of Noble County, 
Buffalo Township was erected by the 
county commissioners May 1, 1851, 
with boundaries as follows: 

“Commencing for the same at the 
southeast. corner of section 36 in 
township number 8 of range 9; thence 
north along said township line to the 
northeast corner of section 13 in said 
township and range; thence west 
along the section line to the north- 
west corner of section 18 in said 
township and range; thence south 
along said township line to the south- 
west corner of section 81 in said 
township and range; thence east 
along the said township line to the 
place of beginning: containing twen- 
ty-four sections.” 

June 19, 1851, the common pleas 
court, then in session at Olive, or- 
dered that an election for two justices 
of the peace be held in the new 
township of Buffalo on the 12th of 
July, 1851. If two justices were 
elected in accordance with this order, 
but one qualified, as only one name 
appears recorded, that of John Stev- 
ens, July 26, 1851. He, therefore, 
was the first justice of the peace in 
the new township. 
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This township was surveyed by 
John Beaver in 1798, and divided 
into sections by William R. Putnam 
in 1805. 

Among the earliest settlers were 
Abraham Booher, an 1812 soldier, 
John Kackley, George R. Johnson, 
George Rich and John Rich, Thomas 
Nicholson, Samuel Kackley, Isaac 
Kackley, John Drake, John Larrick, 
Jacob Larrick and Joseph Dyson. 
Most of these came from Virginia. 
George and John Rich came from 
Pennsylvania and Thomas Nichol- 
son from Jefferson County. Settle- 
ment began about 1812. 

The owners of real estate in Buf- 
falo Township are thus given on the 
tax duplicate of Guernsey County 
in 1830; and, as no earlier list could 
be found, it is given here as the 
earliest authentic record of the 
property-holders of the township: 

Abraham Bugher (Booher?) sec- 
tion 34, 85 acres, valued at $115; 
Michael Crow, section 19, 160 acres, 
$218; Robert Campbell, section 82, 
80 acres, $80; John Drake, section 
34, 160 acres, $218; Joseph Dyson, 
section 32, 160 acres, $218; Samuel 
Findley, section 32, 160 acres, $218 ; 
William Fry, section 29, 160 acres, 
$218 ; Hosea B. Fink, section 28, 163 
acres, $222; Jacob Jackson, section 
17, 80 acres, $109; Henry Jackson, 
section 17, 80 acres, $109; same, 
section 19, 80 acres, $80; George 
Johnston, section 17, 160 acres, $518 ; 
same, section 19, 62 acres, $9; same, 
section 18, 162 acres, $221; George 
R. Johnston, section 34, 76 acres, 
$102; same, section 27, 80 acres, 
$148; John Johnston, section 17, 

38 


63 acres, $86; Isaac Kackley, sec- 
tion 26, 164 acres, $224; Samuel 
Kackley, section 33, 83 acres, $95 ; 
George Kackley, section 33, 83 acres, 
$95; Elizabeth Kackley, section 34, 
165 acres, $225; Levi Lyons, section 
35, 164 acres, $225; Caspar Larrick, 
section 17, 160 acres, $218; Jacob 
Larrick, section 22, 159 acres, $289 ; 
same, section 17, 954 acres, 
same, section 27, 159 acres, 
same, section 28, 98 acres, 
Amos Lazear, section 32, 161 acres, 
$219 ; Hugh McCoy, 163 acres, $222 ; 
George Rich’s heirs, section 35, 163 
acres, $223; same, 163 acres, $222; 
John Robbins, section 7, 160 acres, 
$364; same, section 7, 160 acres, 
$218; same, section 20, 159 acres, 
$216; same, section 20, 160 acres, 
$291; George Spade, section 14, 80 
acres, $91; Jacob Salliday, section 
26, 163 ‘acres, $222; Elias Salliday, 
section 385, 163 acres, $222; Jacob 
Secrest, section 21, 82 acres, $129; 
same, section 21, 163 acres, $297; 
Jacob Shriver, section 19, 1533 acres, 
$209; same, section 19, 160 acres, 
$218; Abraham Thompson, section 
28, 160 acres, $218; same, 162 acres, 
$221 and 62 acres, $82; Jacob 
Thompson, section 27, 160 acres, 
$218; Henry Trenner, section 31, 
80 acres, $100; same, 160 acres, 
$291; William Willams, section 32, 
80 acres, $100. Total acreage of 
the entire township (36 sections) in 
1830, 11,791; value, $19,146; total 
tax, $192.93. 

The following owners of land in 
township 8, of range 9, appear upon 
the Richland Township tax duplicate 
for 1830: 
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John Rich, section 25, 160 acres, 
$218; same, section 36, 160 acres, 
$218; Nathaniel Riley, section 25, 
80 acres, $91. 

Probably the first white men who 
resided within the present limits of 
Buffalo Township were Abraham 
Rich, Abraham Miley and Jobn Mi- 
ley. They came in the spring of 
1810, built a camp, made a small 
clearing, raised a few potatoes and 
lived there through the winter, sub- 
sisting chiefly on potatoes. In the 
following year they were joined by 
John and George Rich, brothers of 
Abraham. Abraham and John 
Miley settled in Seneca Township a 
few years later, and remained until 
they died. Abraham Rich, who was 
only a boy when he came, remained 
in Buffalo Township until he was 
nineteen years of age, when he mar- 
ried and settled in Seneca Township. 

John Rich, soon after he settled, 
lost a couple of horses. After 
searching all around in vain he heard 
of some horses that had swam the 
Ohio River in Moundsville, and went 
in search of them. He went back to 
his old home in Greene County, Pa., 
and found them there. They had 
found their way home through the 
almost trackless wilderness, alone 
and unaided. 

George Rich, one of the earliest 
pioneers, was a native of Virginia. 
He died in 1818. His children were 
Sally, Ann, Jane, Polly and Jere- 
miah. Jane and Jeremiah are still 
living. The latter is among the 
oldest native residents of the town- 
ship. He was born on the farm 
where he now lives, in 1815. He 


married Lovina, daughter of James 
Reed. Three of their children are 
living. Mr. Rich taught school in 
early life. He has beena member of 
the Methodist Episcopal church for 
fifty years. 

John and Abraham Rich were 
noted hunters. They kept dogs and 
hunted through all the surrounding 
country, killing many bears, wolves, 
wild cats, panthers and deer. 

When these three pioneers were 
here alone in 1810, they were expect- 
ing friends out from Pennsylvania, 
and of course were anxious to wel- 
come them. For fear that the new- 
comers might lose their way, they 
blazed trees toward Washington, 
Guernsey County, and in the other 
direction toward Barnesville, that 
they might have no difficulty in find- 
ing the camp. 

Jacob Gregg came from Washing- 
ton County, Pa., about 1806, and set- 
tled in this township, entering 160 
acres of land. He died about 1853 
at a ripe old age, leaving six chil- 
dren, four of whom are still living. 
His son Uriah was born in this coun- 
ty in 1810, and resided in the county 
during his lifetime. He served as 
township clerk and treasurer, and 
was a member of the Methodist Prot- 
estant church. He died. in 1861, 
having accumulated a comfortable 
property, though he began life with 
but an axe. Of his children, four. 
are living, all in this county. Three 
of the sons were in the army. Sam- 
uel was in the Forty-second Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and died at 
Camp Chase, Ohio. Jacob L. served 
in the One Hundred and Sixteenth 
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Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and James 
M. in the One Hundred and Sixty- 
first Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

John Miley was born in Virginia 
in 1801. About 1812 he came to 
Buffalo Township with his mother, 
brother and sister. His father died 
in Virginia. His mother married 
George Rich after coming here. 
Isaac and George Miley are still liv- 
ing. 

George Miley was born in Seneca 
Township in 1830. He was reared a 
farmer, and has followed that occu- 
pation. In early years he hauled 
wheat to McConnelsville and Zanes- 
ville, and marketed it for fifty cents 
per bushel. Mr. Miley has served as 
township trustee and assessor, and is 
a member of the Lutheran church. 
He married Rebecca Finley in 1853. 
Children: William H. (dead), Charles 


H. (dead), James M., Thomas R., | 


Jessie Belle, Mancil and Mary E. 

John Drake came to the township 
about 1812. He was born in Fred- 
erick County, Va., in 1772, and in 
1800 married Sarah Kackley of the 
same State. Their children were 
Nancy, who married Stephen Hickle 
and died at the age of seventy; 
Elisha, Buffalo Township, and Eliza 
(Williams), Mt. Ephraim. 
Drake was born near Winchester, 
Va., in 1808, and came to Ohio with 
his parents. In 1836 he married Re- 
becca Olark, a native of Guernsey 
County. Their children are John 
W., Benjamin C., Sarah M., William 
(deceased), Lydia J., Eliza E. and 
Mary A. (deceased). Elisha Drake 
died in 1871. His widow is still 
living. 


Elisha. 


Benjamin C. Drake was born 
in Buffalo Township, in 1839. He 
taught several terms of school and . 
on the 22d of August, 1862, enlisted 
in Company H, One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 
He was promoted corporal and after- 
ward sergeant. He was in all of 
the engagements of his regiment 
until June 5, 1864, when he -was 
wounded and taken prisoner at Pied- 
mont, Va. He was first wounded 
by a piece of shell in the right thigh. 
The regiment charged through the 
rebel works and he was again wound- 
ed in the ankle. After the regiment 
left, he was captured by Mosby’s 
guerrillas. He was taken to Staun- 
ton, Va., and thence to Richmond. 
At Staunton, while getting on the 
cars, he fell and broke his leg. He 
remained.at Richmond, subsisting on 
prison fare, until he became a mere 
skeleton. In September, 1864, he 
was exchanged and reported at An- 
napolis, He received a furlough, 
and May 15, 1865, was discharged at 
Camp Chase, Ohio. In 1865 he mar- 
ried Eliza J. Halley. Children: 
Charles A., Joseph B., John W., 
Eaton A.(deceased), Lillie A., Estella, 
Mary M., Elisha E. and Sarah. Mr. 
Drake has served as justice of the 
peace two terms. He is a member 
of the Lutheran church. 

Among those who came from Vir- 
ginia about 1812 were Levi Lyons, 
John Kackley, John Drake, George 
R. Johnson, Abraham Booher and 
Samuel and Isaac Kackley, most of 
whom had families at the time of 
their settlement here. They had 
been neighbors in Virginia and came 
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together, or nearly at the same time, 
to Ohio, and settled in the same 
neighborhood. 

Levi Lyons was born near Harper’s 
Ferry, Va. He married Rachel Kack- 
ley. Their children were James, 
Margaret, Jacob, Benjamin, Eliza- 
beth and Rachel. He was afterward 
twice married — first to Elizabeth 
Spillman, and second to Lydia A. 
Rhodes. Of the second marriage 
two children are living: William and 
Sarah J. 

Benjamin Lyons was born near 
Hartford, Guernsey County, in 1816, 
and came to this township with his 
parents about two years later: He 
married Mary E. McCarty, and they 
had seven children. Mr. Lyons was 
in the mercantile business at Roches- 
ter, Noble County, from 1849 to 
1857, and has since been a farmer. 

Thomas Nicholson was an early 
settler. His sons were Andrew, 
Simon, John and Thomas, all of 
whom settled in the vicinity. Andrew 
lived in Center Township; Simon in 
Seneca, and the others in Buffalo. 

John Gregg, whose father was an 
early settler, was born in Buffalo 
Township, in 1822. He married 
Nancy Morris. Eight children were 
born of this union, four of whom are 
living. 

In 1816 Jacob Shriver, from Greene 
County, Pa., came to the township 
and built a cabin. March 17, 1817, 
he arrived, with his family, on the 
place now owned by Noah Shriver. 
He died in 1843. His children were 
James P., John, Mary A., Jacob, 
Elizabeth, Joseph and Noah. 

Andrew W. Clark and family, 


from Washington County, Pa., came 
to Ohio about 1816. He was born 
in 1786 and died in 1864. He mar- 
ried Sarah Lawrence, and was the 
father of Margaret, William, John, 
Robert, Barbara, Alexander, James, 
Sarah J., Samuel L., Martha A. 
and Andrew W., four of whom 
are dead. Andrew was in the army, 
and died during the war. William 
Clark, who died in 1886, was born in 
1812. He married Mary Ann Clark, 
and was the father of six children. 
The family are Methodists. 

Jacob Larrick came from Virginia 
to Belmont County about 1817, and 
about two years later settled in Buf- 
falo Township. Hediedin 1847. Of 
his children only James H. lives in 
Noble County. Jacob Larrick had 
an early grist-mill, operated by horse- 
power, also a saw-mill. 

Stephen Hickle was a native of 
Virginia. His son Stephen, who was 
born in 1801, died in 1878. Isaac N. 
Hickle enlisted in the Forty-second 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry in Septem- 
ber, 1861, and served until October, 
1862, when he was discharged by 
reason of disability. In May, 1864, 
he again volunteered in the One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-first Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and served until the regi- 
ment was mustered out. In the fall 
of the same year he re-enlisted and 
served until the close of the war. 

Joseph Graham, a native of Vir- 
ginia, was a pioneer settler of Guern- 
sey County, near Senecaville. He 
married Polly Glover, and was the 
father of ten children. Samuel Gra- 
ham was born in Seneca Township in 
1829. In 1852 he went. to Califor- 
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nia, where he remained eleven years. 
In 1864 he married Hannah, daugh- 
ter of John Miley. Children: J. S., 
Margaret 8., Curtis and Charles A. 
Mrs. Graham died in 18738, and Mr. 
Graham afterward married Rebecca 
Ward. He has served as township 
trustee, and, in 1886, was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Infirmary di- 
rector. He is a leading farmer and 
stock-raiser. 

Samuel G. Clark, a leading Meth- 
odist, and a class-leader for many 
years, was born in 1817, and died in 
1879. His parents were Benjamin 
and Nancy (Finley) Clark. 

Joseph B. Clark was born in Guern- 
sey County in 1830. In 1861 he 
married Margaret E. Conkle. Mr. 
Clark was formerly engaged in the 
mercantile business and is now a 
farmer. He is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. He has 
served six years as Infirmary direc- 
tor. 

One of the early school-houses of 
the township was built on the land of 
George R. Johnson. It was of round 
logs, with a bark roof, clapboard door 
and puncheon floor. George Kack- 
ley was an early teacher. 


- was the first class-leader. 


Methodist Episcopal Church— A 
Methodist class was formed as early 
as 1820 and met in private houses 
and school-houses until 1844, when a 
brick meeting-house was erected in 
the eastern part of the township 
which is still in use. Abraham Rich 
Jeremiah 
Rich, still living, held the office later ; 
also Jacob Rich, now of Center 


‘Township. A number of the early 


members joined the Mount Ephraim 
church when it was organized. A 
great revival in 1832 added largely 
to the membership of all the Meth- 
dist churches in this. section of the 
State. Among the early members of 
the Buffalo church were Thomas 
Nicholson, Sr., John Rich, Abraham 
Rich, James McConnell, Pollard 
Stevens, James Stevens, —— McCoy 
and others; one of the results of the 
revival of 1832 was a large number 
of local preachers. Among those 
who served in that capacity in Buf- 
falo and Seneca Townships were 
John Rich, Abraham Rich, John 
Booher, William Lowrey, Elijah Mill- 
horn, William Thompson, James 
Thompson, Robert Thompson, John 
Thompson and others. 
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William J., 247 
ANDREWS 
Bakes) 225-229 
Prof. Martin R., 432 
Seth, 432 
ANDRUS 


ANDRUS 

Drie Ava 2O Lie 542 
ANKROM 

Jeremiah E., 255 
ANTILL 

John H., 256 
ANTHONY 

Samuel, 362 
APPLEBEE 

William G., 242 
ARCHER 


Aaron, 272-449 

Absalom, 449, 463 

Adaline, 449 

Amelia, 461 

Amy, 357 

Allison, 268 

Amanda, 293 

Ambrose, 272 

Andrew J., 449 

Annias, 231 

Arthur, 449 

Bertie May, 461 

Catherine, 461 

Miss C. B., 326 

Celia, 461 

Cephus, 231 

Charles, 449 

C. H., 306 

Cicero M., 461 

Columbia A., 449 

Cordelia (Riddle), 450 

Cornelius, 247 

Cynthia, 461 

Cynthia (Morris), 461 

D. LL. 302 

Eastman W., 461 

Ey S03, S07, 

Elijah, 449 

Elizabeth, 443, 461 

Emily, 326 

Enoch, 239, 454 

E. H., 186 

Edward, 226 

Elisha, 273 

Esau, 269 

Esther L., 461 

George, 231, 322 

George W., 269, 449, 461 

Henry, 302, 455 

I. Le, 494 

Isaac, 271, 449 

Isaac B., 250, 461 

Israel, 459 

Jacob, 429, 443, 444, 
445, 448 

James, 125, 136, 140, 172, 
268, 272,.:336,9S37% 440; 
442, 443, 444, 445, 448, 
455, 456, 460, 461 

Jessie Rosa, 461 

John, 449 

JonneP.;, 455 

John W., 461 

Jonas, 461 

John, 269 

Joseph, 125, 381, 440, 443 
444, 445, 447, 448, 455, 
456 

Lucinda (Hesson), 568 


ARCHER continued 

Lucinda L., 461 

Martha, 461 

Martha (Bates), 449 

Martin B.,461 

Martin V., 449 

Mary, 293 

Mary A. (Smith-McGovern), 
463 

Mary E., 461 

Mary 0. (Crumb), 449 

Matilda, 449 

Michael, 424, 435, 443, 
444, 445, 448, 456 

Milton W., 461 

Naaman, 541 

Nancy, 440, 443, 459 

Nancy A., 449 

Nancy E. en 449 

Nancy G. Warfield), 449 
453 

Nathan, 262, 272, 443, 
445, 448, 453, 456 

Neal, 461 

Odell, 461 

Peter, 268 

Polly, 443 

Rachel, 443, 533 

Rhoda, 449 

Robert, 449, 461 

Rosa, 461 

Sarah A., 307 

ee B. (Price-McGovern), 
63 

Sarah J. (Riddle), 450 

Sarah N., 449 

Sebastian, 272 

Sebastion, 449, 455 

Simon, 443, 444, 445, 
448, 456 

Sophia, 461 

Stephen M., 460, 461 

Susan, 443 

Thomas, 227 

Vincent, 273 

Weeden, 231 


Wilson, 247 
ARCHIBALD 

David, 312, 361 

ie. AoA as 

Edward, 413 

Elza, 361 

James, 385, 3225. 829). 361 

James Sr., 125 

John, 361, 365 

Mary, 374 

Mary (Boyd), 571 

Mary Elmira, 372 

Mises) S09 

Maggie L., 493 

William, 361 

Wilsom H., 220 

Winfield, 365 
ARCKNEE 

Captain, 290 
ARICK 

Cloe A., 591 
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ARICK continued 
Jacob, 591 
John, 591 
ARMSTRONG 
James, 565. 
John, 226, 261,~°265, 
561 
Moses, 565 
Theodocius, 315 
Wilbur F., 247 
William, 247 
ARNDT 
Alice, 512 
Caroline (Reed), 578 
Charles, 265, 512 
Charles W., 247 
David, 512 
Texana, 512 
ARNOLD 
James, 374 
biG Wap, 2/2 
John, 566 
Rigs op, Ce 
Rev. J. W., 481 
Thomas, 579 
William, 339 
William A., 260 
ARNOTT 
Betsey (Ward), 474 
ARRICK 
Lizzie H. (Lukens), 432 
ARTERS 
Isaac, 270 
ASHFIELD 
John M., 218 
ASKEY 
Martha M., 287 
ATHERTON 
Mrs., 298 
Howard F., 218 
ATHEY 
Rev., 591 
ATKINSON 
448 


’ 
Carrie L., 585 
Flora, 590 
Frank M., 141, 147, 150 
585, 588, 589 
George B., 585 
George Robert, 585, 589 
Hiram, 246 


Isaac, 579 

Mary C., 585 

Sallie, 590 

W. C., 590 

W. H., 588, 589 
ATHERTON 

John T., 226 
ATWELL 

Eliza (Finley), 472 
AULT 

Andrew, 424 
AXTELL 

Jeg SL 
AYERS 


David. 265, 430 

George, 436 

Luella, 431 

Willie, 431 
AYLES 


Je 


AYLES continued 


Elias, 458 
BACON 

David, 427 

Linus, 424, 427 
BAILEY 

Jesse, 579 

Wilson S., 270 
BAILY 

Joab, 378 
BAIN 

Robert W., 234 
BAINUM 

John, 140 
BAIRD 

John, 480 
BAKER 


Ann (Rhodes), 477 
Benton, 556 
Charles A., 218 
Cordelia, 373 
George, 137, 140, 549, 
596, 598 
J. M., 540 
Jonathan R., 210 
Rev. John, 558 
John F., 255 
Louis, 210, 213 
Nathan, 242 
Rev., 332 
Reason, 261 
BALDERSON 
Ethelinda (Carr), 502 
BALDRIDGE 
Mary (Stewart), 393 
Rev. A. Jo, 304, 378 
BALDWIN 
Sylvanus, 382, 386, 446 
Syranus, 408 
BALL 
Angeline (Cox), 358 
Anna, 357 
Annie, 358 
Church, 269 
Daniel, 338, 339, 357 
David, 122 
Elisha, 235 
Elijah LaeM., 253 
Emily (Russell), 358 
Enoch, 227 
Flamen, 275 
Israel, 358 
James, 138, 140, 235, 338, 
348, 358 
James P., 251 
Jane (Newton), 358 
John, 227, 337, 339, 357 
Jonas, 227, 334, 338, 339 
348, 357, 3585465 
Joseph L., 216 
Julia, 357 
Leaward, 231 
Lydia (Gilpin), 357 
Martha (Downey), 358 
Mary (Riddle), 357 
Matthew, 338, 357 
Moses, 578, 579 
Reason, 250 
Susan (Vorhies), 357 
Thomas, 577, 578, 579 


BALL continued 
William, 235 


_ BALDRIDGE 


Dre, 199 

David H., 250 
BALLDRIDGE 

John A., 250 


BALDWIN 


Francis R., 264 
BALEY 
Lewis, 245 
BALIS 
Cyrus, 239 
BALLOU 
Welcome, 436 
BANFORD 
Dr. John, 192, 385 
BANUM 
Ananias, 382, 383, 
408 
BARBER 
Samuel, 54] 
Sarah J, (Gibson), 478 
S. G., 436 
William, 540 
BARCLAY 
Charies D., 250 
John, 304 
BARKER 
William, 230 
BARKESS 
(Barkhurst), John, 424 
BARKLEY 
Robert, 129, 130, 139, 
207 
Sarah A., 204 
BARLOW 
Benjamin, 217 
Jonni J. ,. 222 
William C., 217-218 
Zachariah, 272 
BARNES 
Abel, 396, 463 
Abel W., 396, 463, 464 
A. W., 460 
Adam, 463, 464 
Adam C., 269, 396 
Allen W., 396, 463, 464 
Amelia, 397 
Charles W., 251 
Gi wisp ZOD 
Edward W., 464 
George B., 396, 463, 464 
Highland, 250 
James, 396, 412 
James S., 396, 463, 464 
eke 407 
James W., 185, 231 
Jesse R., 264 
ies Weg 303 
John H., 231, 268 
Lenox, 396 
Margaret, 464 
Margaret A., 463 
Margaret A. (Davis), 396 
Martha A. (Franklin), 394 
Mary, 391 
N. B., 140 
Nathan, 270 
Nathan B., 250_ 
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BARNES continued 
Nathaniel B., 396, 463 
Nola, 464 
Otho, 264-407 
Owen, 248 
Peter, 396 
Peter Fo4n596, 5465, 4404 
Philo, 2742 
Rebecca, 521 
Rhoda E., 463 
Rhoda E. (Gant), 396 
Ruth (Osborn), 392 
Sarah G, hed peceeee 394 
Susannah (Neiswanger), 

447 
Swazy, 251 
Thomas, 218 
Vachel, 251, 396 
William T., 218 

BARNETT 
John, 456 

BARNETTE 
Jacoby Lia 217 

BARNHOUSE 
Benjamin, 378 
John, 235 
Susannah, 493 

BARR 
John: Ge, aOR 

BARRY 
Asa, 245 
Benjamin, 336, 484 
George H., 269 
James, 484 
James W., 254 
John M.,. 254 
Lamtleyg BOUL BOUL 
Lawrence H., 139 
Petes SO 
James, 125 
Robert, 140 
Thomas, 335, 336, 347 

BARTHALOW 
John W., 250 

BARTLETT 
Edward, 4830 
Edward Henry, 434 
Florence, 434 
Frances, 434 
Governor, 411 
Harriet, 434 
Henry D., 433 
James, 433, 434 
Payan, 260 
Sarah Alice, 434 
Susan, 434 

BARTON 
Asa, 383, 445, 446, 448 
Charles W., 

Eli, 446 
Jonas, 446 
Sanforth, 251 
William, 545 

BARTLETTE 
George, 235 

BASSFORD 
James C., 218 
Ezekial, 250 
Elijah, 250 

BASH 


as 


BASH 

George, 247 
BASS 

Henry, 230 
BATE 


Harmon, 245 
Richard, 298 
BATES 
Abigail (Stotts), 466 
Abraham, 467 
Amanda, 401 
Anna, 335 
Anna (Moore), 467 
Barna, 239, 467 
Bethel, 141, 466, 467, 468, 


Daniiel,. 125, 218, 338457585, 
337), 338,347, 449, 489 

Dighton, 258 

Dighton M., 262 

Eli, 480 

Elizabeth, 435, 467 

Ephraim, 334, 335, 336, 
338, 466, 467, 483 

Ezekiel, 125, 335, 345, 483 

Frances (Shafer), 477 

H., 480 

Harriet, 467 

Herman, 467 

Hugh, 467 

Isaac, 125, 269), 334, 1885, 
337, 338, 3405, .46650449 

Jacob, 335 

James, 424 

John, 335 

Lafayette, 467 

Lewis, 239, 346, 467 

Lovina (Danford), 466, 475 

Luana, 467 

Luana (Kent), 467 

Maggie, 401 

Martha (Archer), 499 

Martha I, (Shafer), 476 

Mary (Noble), 502 

Nancy (Hague), 467 

Nathaniel, 268 

Patrick, 239, 401, 467, 480 

Polly aera 466 

Polly Vorhies), 335 

Rebecca, 467 

Robert, 269 

Rosaline, 467 

Simeon, 467 

Susan (Rucker), 466 

Susannah, 335, 467 

Timothy, 118, 144, 145, 
335, 466, 467, +65, 470, 
475, 480, 48 Goin ose: 
ASG. Slo) 

William, 335, 424, 425, 427 


Laura, 421 
Thomas, 426 
BEACH 


Benjamin, 245 

Isabella, 433 
BEAL 

Elizabeth, 202 

Loftusim 5/9 
BEALL 


BEALL continued 


Elijah, 511 

John W., 218 
BEALS 

Nathan, 578 
BEAMER 

John, 345 

Richard, 345 
BEAN 

Daniel, 322 
BEARD 

Elizabeth, 473 
BEASLEY 

Henry, 247 
BEATTY 

James, 480 

Margaret J. (Shafer), 476 

Martin, 140 
BEATY 

M., 348 
BEAVER 

John, 593 
BEBOUT 

Dre Wess, 298 

W. S., 140 
BECK 


Edward, 484 
Lovina, 324 
BECKETT 
John, 430 
BEEMER 
Celia (Young), 443 
BEEMIS 
Jonas, 429 
BELFORD 
Clarissa (Fordyce), 564 
Cyrus, 175 
Daniel, 491 
Dora, 175 
Ethan A., 175 . 
George, 295 
Hannah (Caldwell), 313 
Trewin, 139, 151), 175, 
ES GranL Sy pmeuigy (SO2nns0S 
Jabez, 129, 139, 173, 
a Os L778 4k 86 
207, 298, 299, 302, 564 
Lebbens, 175 
Rescue 
Richelieu, 175, 332 
Ruth, 491 
BELL 
Agnes A., 366 
Alice, 366 
Amon Edward, 553 
Angus, 553, 556 
Benjamin F., 230 
David, 363, 558 
Edward, 577 
Eliza ye, 362 
Elizabeth (Calland), 393 
Ephraim, 242 
Gers: 139, 140, 200, 
SSN S45) 03990 557, 
George A., 365, 379 
Hiram, 243 
Ida W., 553 
John, 329, 363 
John B., 235 
John W., 180, 208, 213 
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BELL continued 
Jonas, 125 
Joseph, 264, 273, 424 
Leander, 235 
Lide, 369 
Mary J., 366, 370 
Nancy (Keyser), 366 
Nancy Ann, 328 
Nettie I., 366 
R. G., 407, 556 
Robert, 366 
Sarah E. ree 451 
Sarah M. (Nickerson), 505 
Thaddeus H., 366 
William, 315, 363 
William H., 258 
William=Sr.; 125 
BENINGHAUS 
Theodore, 528 
BENNETT 
Connetis S., 267 
BENTON 
William, 579 
BERRY 
Allen, 268 
John, 580 
Nancy (Young), 349 
BEST 
James, 171 
BETTS 
Thomas W., 251 
Rev. Wm., 558 
BEVAN 
J. Le, 210 
John P., 405 
Pemberton, 405 
BEVANS 
Miles P., 272 
BEYMER 
George W., 270 
William E., 227 
William H., 217 
BICKETT 
Elizabeth H., 375 
BICKFORD 
James C., 218 
BIEDENHARN 
GeorgeFrederick, 291 
William T., 290-291 
BIDENHORN 
Tie ie O27 
BIEDENHORN 
Frederick, 588 
BIGFORD 
Doran, 245 
BIGGER 
» 426 
BIGLEY_ 
Amy C., 366 
Hettie M., 366 
James 363 
Jacob, 366 
James I., 366 
Jefferson W., 366 
John R., 366 
Joseph, 363, 366 
Joseph V., 366 
Mary M., 366 
Nancy, 375 
Wiley H., 366 


ahs 


BICKFORD 
JeaGes S02 
BILLINGSLEA 
& Delong, 302 
BINGHAM 
John, 222 
John A., 437 
BIRCHER 
George, 271 
T. He, 406 
BIRNEY 
James G., 504 
BISHOP 
Clay, 406 
John, 264 
Mordecai (Rev.), 304, 526 
BIVANS 
Taylor, 300, 302 
BIVEN 
Jesse S., 446 
John, 445, 446, 447, 448, 
455 
BLACK 
John, 556 
Melchior, 574 
BLACKBURN 
Rev. Ansley, 558 
Joseph, 424 
BLACK 
Dre, .202) 
Harriet, 199 
Jane, 198 
BLACKSTONE 
ah DOU, aS 
B 


Mrs., 297 
William N., 303 
BLAKE 
Alfred, 324 
Andaline, 324 
Ansel, 333 
Asenath, 324, 327 
Rev. B. B., 333 
Benjamin, 315, 324, 328 
Cydner T., 265 
Cydnor T., 306, 324 
Daniel, 446, 448 
David, 324 
Elvira, 324 
Frances, 324 
Francis, 321, 324 
Frank, 164 
Hannah, 328 
Hortense, 324 
Istael, 315,° 320, 324, 333 
Israel Jr., 265 
Jasper F., 324 
Joseph, 324 
Josiah, 324 
Jubiavas, 324 
Julius A., 324 
Lovina, 324 
Lucinda, 324 
Mahala, 324 
Martha, 324 
Michael, 566 
Moses, 324, 333 
Nicy, 324 
Olive, 324, 496 
Oliver, 324 


BLAKE continued 
Oren, 265 
Polly, 324 
Sardine, 324 
pameon, 171, 3155) (317; 
3205 S24: 
Sybil, 324 
Rev. W. A., 333 
William A., 227 
BLAIR 
Gen. Frank P., 243 
BLANCHARD 
Clarissa, 435 
Horace, 424, 425, 435 
Rebecca, 504 
BLONDIN 


David M., 260 
BOGGS 

Alexander, 304, 305, 361 
BOGGS 

John, 376 

John M., 377 

Je We, 297,298 

Mary A., 304 

Ola, 204 

Dr. W. R., 204 
BOLEN 

Dr., 195 
BOLIS 

Thomas, 338 
BOLLES 

William M., 286 
BOLTON 

Evan R., 255 
BONAM 

Silas M., 516, 526 
BONAR 

Adoniram J. 517 

Albert M., 517 

Celestial A., 517 

Charles, 517 

Davad, 514, 517,526 

Elizabeth, 517 

Emily, 523 

Florence, 517 

George, 514 

George M., 517 

Henry S., 517 

Isaac, 517 

Isaac W., 517, 526 

Jasper, 517 

Jesse, 517 

John M., 517 

eats) Bie ees 

Loursa Jis, OL? 

Mannie A., 523 

Mary, 517 

Mary M., 517 

Mary 0O., 517 

Nancy, 517 

Nancy A., 517 

Olive, 517 

Saal lie, OL? 

Savannah, 517 

Silas), 517 

Sylvester W., 517 

Vincent, 517, 523 
BOND 
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BOND continued 
Charity, 435 
Mary, 435 
Richard, 424 

BONNELL 
William A., 267 
Ezra, 245 
isaac, 273, 266 
James F., 246 
Jeremiah, 247 

BOOHER 
Abraham, 593, 595 
Alexander, 265 
John, 597 
John K., 210 

BOOKER 
Rev. John K., 590 

BOON 
George, 559 
William, 315 

BOONE 
Betsey, 361 
PBL iva. Sol 
Samuel, 557 
William, 361 

BOOTH 


Mrsioy) 202 
BOTTOMFIELD 
Shadrach, 222 
BOWEN 
Dr, 201 
Dr. George, 188 
Dr. Ebenezer, 188 
BOWER 
Agnes Loella, 538 
Edward Orville, 538 
John, 538 
Josiah A., 538, 541 
J. W., 540 
Sarah (McPeek), 538 
William Irwin, 538 
BOWERS 
Josiah A., 256 
BOYD 
Ann, 371 
Ann (Parrish), 571 
Arthur, 363 
CG. A., 4575, 458 
George, 571 
Helen‘S. (Carr), 503 
James, 454 
Jo Beg 457.9 1459 
John, 571 
John N., 571 
Lafayette, 571 
Margaret, 571 
Mary, 361 
Mary (Archibald), 571 
Matilda, 342 
Miley, 571 
Nancy (Parrish), 327, 571 
Rebecca, 363, 370 
Rebecca (Roberts), 571 
Robert, 363, 571 
Sarah E., 5/71 
Samuel J., 454, 458 


ae 


BOYD continued 
Sade, 4505 459 
Theodore, 571 
ae 268, S15, 23635 3795 


William, 201, 315 
Dr. William, 556 
BOZMAN ~— 
426 


x 
Mary (Brownrigg), 380 
BRAHAM 
Martha A., 522 
BRAHLER 
Adam, 567, 574 
Johny 5677/7 57a ear2 
BRAMHALL 
Charles F., 452 
Cornelia A., 452 
Eas oor 
Edward, 452 
George, 407 
Ida Wire), 452 
John ye27 1245), 1452 
John W., 452 
Martha, (Thompson), 452 
Mary A., 452 
Minnie, 452 
Robert, 258, 451, 452 
Robert L., 452 
William, 271, 452 
William R., 452 
BRAND 
Peter, 250 
Philip, 250 


Bt Aas: Sos iso oneZOnes 
210 
BROUGHTON 
John, 435 
BRAWTON 
Andrew, 484, 486 
BREACH 
James, 218 
BRENTON 
Henry, 246 
BRICKLEY 
John, 266 
Samuel, 266 
BRIGGS 
Anderson, 140 
Giles, 424 
James, 274 
BRILL 
David, 246 
Emanuel, 222 
Francis M., 222 
GeorgeW., 222 
James B., 222 
Louisa M. (Williams), 511 
BRINDLEY 
Benjamin, 424 
Henry, 222, 424, 428 
John, 428 
BRITTON 
James, 545, 547 


BRITTON continued 

Joseph, 235 
BROCK 

Nathan D, 264 

Diese dis Wers 8200 
BROKAW 

John, 280 

John’ Re, 234, 258, 262 

Otho, 268 
BROOKS 

Eber, 568 

Elizabeth, 473 

Emerson P., 225 

John, 222 

Nelson B., 239 

Samuel J., 216 
BROTHERS 

Gustave A., 239 

James F., 251 
BROTTON 

Virgil M., 265 
BROWN 

Abraham, 468, 580, 587 

Admiral N., 351 


As Be, 500 

Amanda (Grim), 351 
Andrew, 489 

cue Gag loony wiih, 


Augusta, 423 

Benjamin, 188 

Benjamin F,, 217 

Carey I., 353 

Catherine, 396 

Daniel N., 539, 540 

D. Ae, 541 

Dexter, 367, 484, 489 

Dora, 367 

Eber, 273 

Edmond G., 367 

Edward G., 505 

Eliza die, 351 

Elizabeth, 517 

Elizabeth (Calland), 393 

Emily, 517 

Emmet, 367 

Ethan A., 484 

F. M., 140 

Fulton, 367 

Georre, -2105,.223;,, 4381, 
408, 448 

George C., 239 

hh Way RIE) 

GeW., S51 

Ida M. 353 

Jacob, 578 

James, 266, 382, 384 

Dr. James T., 201, 204, 
572 

Jason Whitney, 351 

rca Bape ssa. 357, 


Jeremiah Bateman, 340, 351 


Jeremiah B. (Byron), 351 

"Jerry", 588 

Jeremiah C., 226 

J. H., 138-139 

Jesse, 508, 517 

John, 125, 250, 264, 293 
366, 09147) 216,1559,,, 568 
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BROWN continued 
Capt. John, 390 
John H., 351 
Ex-Judge, 479 
LeRoy D. 262, 351, 542 
Lettie A., 186° 
Mahlon, 242 
Led pate Aw, oon 
Maria (Young), 349 
Mary,435 
Mary (Shafer), 477 
Mary A., 351, 505 
Mary E. (Smith), 351 
Mary E., 324 
Mary F., 489, 497 
Matilda, 558 
Miles Es, 353 
Minnie, 367 
Newton, 153 
Nora, 367 
Orra A. (Lamley), 351 
Oscar E., 353 
Peter, 558 
R. B., 540 
Dr. Ro-Sey 193, 2194, 
201 
Rev. yoo 
Richard M., 265 
Robert J., 221 
Dr. Samuel, 406 
Sarah A., 351 
Silas, 256 
Simon K., 353 
Solomon, 483, 486 
Squire, 578 
ign Wielg eeciiil. 
Teresa A., 492 
Theresa A., 367 
Warren B., 351 
Washington, 407 
William, 273, 366, 514, 
516 
William A., 242 
Witamdtits: A208, 6200', 
270 
William J., 218 
BROWNING 
Aaron J., 239 
Hiram, 266 
BROWNRIGG 
Elizabeth, 379 
Elizabeth (Ellison), 380 
Emma (Jones), 380 
Jane, 374 
Jane (Swank), 380 
John, 312, 363, 367, 
379 
John W., 380 
Lewis M., 380 
Lillie, 380 
Mary, 367, 379 
Mary (Bozman), 380 
May, 
Sarah, 313, 379 
Sarah (Kildrow), 380 
William, 379, 380 
BRUMLE 
Kirk, 406 
BRUMMER 
Rev. Edward, 591 


EG= 


BRUMMER continued 


Father, 456 
Ji Aeon: 
Rev. J. Be, 574 


BRUND 


Jonas, 251 


BRUNNER 


Emma (Conner), 478 


BRYAN 


Abraham M., 562 

Cornelius, 382, 509, 5ll, 
587 

James, 509 

John, 334, 382, 509 


BRYANT 

John, 338 
BUCHANAN 

James, 435 
BUCHER 

William H., 267 
BUCKEY 

Mary, 493 


Sarah A., 493 


BUCKINGHAM 


Charles W., 250 
James W., 239 


Thomas G., 239 
BUCKLEY 


John, 172 


William, 138 


General, 221 


James, 406 
Peres B., 141 


BUESSER 
Rev. eto 7/ 
BUGHER 


(BOOHER), Abraham, 593 


BUNTING 


John W., 217 


To Hy,» 346 

Thomas H., 218 
BURCHER 

William, 383 
BURFORD 


John, 231 


BURGHER 


Dr. Corwin E., 198 


BURGOON 


I. H., 152 


BURKHART 


Catharine, 529 
David, 526 
Terrece, 530 


BURLINGAME 


Alonzo M., 220 

Alta, 489 

Asa, 330, 424, 426, 435, 
483, 496 

Be Fey 367 

Gases 

Celinda, 434 

Charles, 140, 365, 455, 57m 

Ferdinand, 222 

Fortunatis, 222 

George, 488, 489, 497 


BURLINGAME 
H., 497 
Harrison, 234 
ee Megat sO 25. SOS 
Josiah’, 125, 3795435, 

483, 484, 488, 489 

Justice M., 222 
ee 506 


iA Bei 
Richard, 379 
Samuel, 489 


Sarah (Noble), 502 
Sidney, 567 
Stephen, 379 

W. H. H., 494 


BURNETT 

John, 480 
BURNS 

Thomas, 384 
BURSON 

Joseph, 509, 579 
BURT 

William S., 171 
BURTON 

James, 540 


Lorenzo, 256 
Shadrach, 514, 516 


BUSH 
Joseph, 300, 426 
Lester, 311 
Media, 311 
McVay & Co., 302 
Rhoda, 421 
Wemhiots 203, 300," SL15 

426 

BUSS 
Rev., 574 

BUTLER 


George M., 270 

James S., 226 

John, 250 

John J<5 226 

Nathan, 260, 346 

Robert, 268 
BUTTERBAUGH 

Mrs. Malinda, 438 
BUTTS 

George W., 246 
BYERS 

Adam, 250 

Helen, 504 

John, 424 

Samuel, 424 
CACKLER 

Elizabeth, 442 

Mary, 442, 444 

Susan, 442 
CADWELL 

Alice, 546 

James, 546, 547 

John, 546 

Margaret, 546 

Mary, 545, 546 

Peyer, 545, 546, 549 

Richard, 546 
CAIN 

Catharine (Ward), 326 

Elizabeth C. (Heddleston) 

326 
James, 305 


Index of Names continued 


CAIN continued 

Mary A., 326 

MALY! udterseolr 

Nathaniel, 326 

Rosanna (Racey), 493 

Reale 220 

Sarah J., 326 

Valentine H., 326 

William, 326, 571 

William H., 326 

William V., 260 

Annie (McKee), 499, 500 

Charles C., 314 

Col., 164 

David, 324 

Elizabeth, 312 

Fulton, 149, 151, 164, 
B0G molse 321 

Hannah (Belford), 313 

Happy (McKee), 313 

Hiram, 372, 32% 

James, 365, 367 

Jane, 312, 380 

Jane (Ogle), 313 

Johny 1255161, 251, 
263, 02055 Si2ee OLS; 
SURG aN BVA SYA OR 
500 

Joseph, 125, 179, 295, 
PES Sy SNE Sh NS esi SP 
BZ woe 

Revie, Jn Poy) S70 

a ome A dS yV Ore SOPH 
303 

Margaret (McKee), 499 

Mary, 313 

Mrs. Mary Merry, 487 

Mary (Young), 313 

Matilda, 312, 380 

Milton, 312 

Nancy, 312 

Octavia M., 324 

Polly, 312 

Rebecca, 312, 502 

Reuben L., 222 

Rhoda A. (Coffy), 312 

Robert, 161, 164, 311, 
SL2, Silo, 5105) 322), 
380, 502 

Ruth, 179 

Ruth (Okey), 312 

Ruth E. (McKee), 499 

' Sarah (McKee), 313 

Samuel, 125, 136, 295, 
3045 S25 Shoe O20, 
12s) Soe 3205 SLE 

William, 385 

William Beye sl3 

William M., 272 


CALLAND 
Catherine (Swain), 393 
Chalrkes, 264 
Charles W., 271 
Diantha (King), 393 
Elizabeth, 384 
Elizabeth fe 393 
Elizabeth (Brown), 393 
Friend Milroy, 393 


== 


CALLAND continued 
Hester A. (Osborn), 392 
Horton S., 251, 393 
James, 384, 393 
James W., 393 
Jennie (Horm), 393 
preaies Paes tess. SISK 

40 

Joseph H., 393 
Maria (Horton), 392 
Mary E, ee ae 393 
Mary M. (Farley), 444 
Nancy (Ogg), 393 
Nathaniel ay ask) 
Nevada B. (Williams), 393 
Richard, 271 
Robert, 140, 384, 393, 


410 
Robert W., 251, 393, 406, 
407 ° 


Robert H., 239 
Samuel F., 218° 
William, 382, 384, 404 
William B., 393 
William C., 264, 270, 271 
CALLENDER 
Rev., 591 
CALLENDINE 
Nancy, 539 
CALLUND 
Samuel T., 218 
CALVERT 
James W., 216 
John D., 268 
John H,, 248 
Hiram, 496 
Reason, 496 
CAMDEN 
John, 321 
John H., 269 
CAMPBELL 
Robert, 593 
Rosa J. (Stewart), 397 
Thomas, 466 
William, 424, 448, 579 
David, 397 
ie Geach, 4977, 
Jat We, 1395500. 
John, 226 
Judge L. D., 349 
Moses, 466 
CANADY 
Jacob) Gre. 222 
James, 289 
Augusta, 289 
CANDEE 
Go Ra, 150 
CANTWELL 
William, 518 
CAPELL 
Dr. Js Hea Lol,eisose lou. 
199, 207, 210, 5205 
James, 383, 454 
James F., 345 
Mary, 383, 392 
Nathaniel, 211, 213, 382 
383, 392, 404, 407, 408 
410 
Nathanial M., 223 
Nancy, 393 
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John C., 247 


Eliza A., 451 


PELL continued CARTER continued CHARLOT 
pare ree 337, 383, 409 Henry, 246 Rev. Charles, 378 
CARDER Mary C. (Shafer), 476 Stephen, 324 
Dr., 192 Mary E., 397, 476 CHARLOTTE 
CARLISLE Moses, 255 Rev. No Pe, 378 
Die Oa, Thomas, 270 * CHEATHAM 
CARMICHAEL William T., 239 Michael, 223 
Cynthia, 535 William H., 251 CHESSIRE 
James, 523 CASEY Lemuel B., 226 
Jane, 522 James Ke, 139,, 173, 179 Samuel P., 235 
Joshua, 255 Seeks. 59 USTs 20k, 339 
Samuel L., 523 CASH CHILLCOTT 
CARNEY Rev. Dek Richard, 484 
Thomas, 245 Jonathan, 268 CHINCH 
CARPENTER Josiah, 256 George, 338 
Cassius M., 449 CASLAND CHURCH 
Jacob, 262 Clement, 451 James W., 254 
John, 118, 509, 576, Diantha A., (King), 451 James, 273 
579 Elizabeth, 451 CHURCHILL 


G. W. (Rev.), 305, 436 
CLARK 


Joseph, 118, 509, 576, James, 451 

379 Joseph, 451 Ae Biss 207. 
Reuben, 588 Lillie, 451 Andrew W., 596 
Robin, 382 Mary C., 451 Annie, 361 


Robert, 509, 580, 581 
Samuel, 248, 260, 576 
Thomas, 247, 576, 580 


Mary E. (Wilson), 451 
Robert, 451 
Sarah E. (Bell), 451 


Alexander, 596 
Aurelius, 254, 315, 316, 
383 


J. Wesley, 582 Urana, 451 Barbara, 596 
CARRAL Wilbur, 451 Benjamin, 266, 597 
Joseph, 253 CASNER B. We, 493 
CARR Adam, 475 Charles 532 
Charles S., 503 Almedia, 475 Dre, 188 


Elizabeth, 502 
Eliza J. (Herald), 502 
BLESS C. OZ gL OUS 


Benjamin, 475 
Elizabeth, 475 
Elizabeth (Law), 475 


Elvira, 316, 324 
George, 218 
James, 534, 596 


Ethelinda (Balderson), 502 John, 466 Jason, 253 

Helen, 366 Mary E., 475 J. C., 306, 406 

Helen S. (Boyd), 503 Margaret eee 475 Joseph B., 140, 597 
Henrietta (Gallatin), 502 Sarah A. (Coen), 475 Joseph C., 238 

Inez Iowa, 503 Solomon, 475 Joseph L. (Rev.), 315, 316 
James, 485, 502, 503 CASSEL 333 

Jemima (Enochs), 486 Hesse, 172 Rev. Joseph S., 332, 333 
Jonathan, 268 CATHER Joshua, 361 


Joseph, 502 
Julia A. (Koons), 502 


Sarah (Secrest), 473 
CATLETT 


John, 226, 269, 596 
Rev. John, 558 


Lemuel N., 502, 503 John, 260 Lawrence, 266 
Maria (Morgareidge), CAVANAUGH Louisa, 316 
502 : Mary, 454 Margaret, 596 
Mrs, Maria D., 353 CAVENDER Martha A., 596 
Martha J. (Nobel), 502 Captain, 283 Mary Ann, 596 
Mary (Wheeler), 502 CAWFIELD Matilda (Hesson), 568 
Farmelia a pee 502 James, 254 Col. Melvin, 173 
Sarah A, (Kirk), 502 CAYWOOD Nancy (Finley), 597 
Taylor, 502 Phebe, 539 Polly, 316 
CARROLL CHAMBERS Rebecca, 595 
Aaron, 545, 548 David, 484 Robert, 596 
Ella, 311 Henry, 222 Samuel, 597 


George, 548 
Henry, 545, 548 


William Sr., 184 
William, 139, 181, 184, 


Samuel L., 596 
Sarah J., 596 


John, 541 303 Sherebiah, 125 16 
Joseph, 545, 548 CHAMBERLAIN 32%, 320° 41 ari 
William, 545, 548 Rhoda, 181 Thomas, 269 

CARSON CHANDLER William, 167, 596 
Elizabeth, 476 Charles, 318 William E., 235 
James A., 267 CHAPMAN Zepporah, 316, 329 
James, 259 Abner M., 272 CLARKE 

CARTER Daniel I., 305 Melvin, 228, 229 
ee mer rae ay Ce 434 CLANCY 

er iiels ’ ose B16, 323 Alexander, 20 

G. R., 590 Levi, 323.” CLAY es 


26e 


 CLAR 


Alice, 398 
Angie E., 398 
Annie, 398 
David, 218 
Edward, 271, 384, 417 
Edward B., 398 
Edward D., 398 
Elijah, 397 
Henry, 397 

y 


Henry C., 260 


CLEARY 


Jacob, 299 

Jane D., 388 

John, 384, 385, 398 
John W., 398 
Joseph, 567 

Joseph F., 398 
Luella P., 398 
Maria, 417 

Mary A, (Franklin), 394 
Richard D., 398 
Rosanna, 388 
Samuel, 218 
William D., 398 


CLEMMER 


Samuel B., 239 


CLEVELAND 


Benjamin, 310 

Charles, 398 

Edna J., 398 

Ella, 398 

Forrest T., 398 

Frank G., 310, 398, 406, 
407 

Franklin G., 231 

Fred, 398 

Hattie, 398 

HEHLY: is-g 139, 310 

Mary, 398 

Mary (Gail), 398 

Mary T., 310 

Rose, 398 

Thaddeus S., 310, 398 

Timothy, 310, 382, 398, 
379 

Wellington, 310 


_ CLEVENGER 


John, 337 


CLINE 


Abraham, 580 

Ae Be 3490) 
Boseberry, 223 
Cornelius, 223 
David, 272 

Ellen J. (Gregg), 401 
George, 580, 590 

iG, | Ae 590 

Hattie A., 212 
John, 15/ Ss 5295) 220 
Mary (Secrest), 473 
Peter, 578, 588 

Wi, As, 590 


CLINEDINST 


Adam, 291 
Adam B., 292 
Henry, 291 
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CLINEDINST continued 
Jacob, 577 
Julia A., 291 
Mary E., 292 
Samuel H., 292 
CLOYD 
James, 322 
CLOWSER 
bene 265, 487, 
494 


John, 125, 483, 387 
CLUCAS 
Frank, 588 
CLYMER 
A. Aw, 536 
Charles, 536 
G. W., 536, 540 
John, 321, 322 
Martha J,, 189 
William, 211 
COCHRAN 
S. W. P. (Samuel), 139, 
P73, 475542075"210 
ere. 382, 383, 404, 


Benjamin, 473 
Elisha, 473 
Elizabeth (Miley), 473, 
474 
Jacob, 473 
James, 473 
John, 473 
Joshua, 473 
Letitia, 473 
Martha, 473 
Mary, 512 
Mary (Miley), 473 
Nancy, 473 
Rachel, 473 
Rebecca (Snyder), 473 
Richard, 470, 471, 473, 
480 
Samuel, 473 
Sarah A. ee 475 
Sarah J. (Meighen), 473 
William, 472, 473 
COrFEE 
James M., 220 
Samuel, 242 
Susan, 550 
Worthington, 242 
COFFIELD 
Charles, 266 
James 541 
John, 226 
COFFMAN 
Elijah, 266 
William, 254 
COFFY 
Rhoda A. (Caldwell), 
312 
COLBIG : 
Helen (Woodford), 325 
COLE 
Ezekiel, 484 
COLEMAN 
Rev. John, 498 


=O= 


COLEMAN continued 


Nancy E. (Archer), 449 


COLFAX 


Schuyler, 183 


COLLIFLOWER 


Samuel, 590 
William J., 242 


COLLINS 


Amanda A., 430 

Andrew J., 218 

Charles S., 430 
Elijah, 424, 427, 430 
Elisha, 430 

Findley, 424, 430 
Hannah, 430 

Ira, 302, 430 

Jacob, 430 

John, 430 

John C., 430 

John Franklin, 430 
Loudema (Trimble), 430 
Margaret (Dunnick), 430 


Margaret J. (McCleary), 430 


Maria (McClelland), 430 
Mary, 430 

Mary C. (Taylor), 430 
Michael, 430 

Sarah (Smith, 430 

Sarah E. (Miller), 430 
Silas, 430 

William, 407, 430, 455 
W. W., 140, 151 


William W., 296, 299, 306, 


307 


COMBS 


Albert, 431 
Charles S., 431 
Cora M., 431 
Estella F., 431 
Frank D., 431 
Fred, 431 

IT. Me 3306 

Isaac M., 431 
John E., 431 
John M., 431 
Odell S., 431 
Thomas D., 235 


CONKLEY 


Margaret E., 597 


CONNER 


Adam M., 256 

Alice, 478 

Asbury, 478 
Christopher, 478 
Eliza (Fowler), 478 
Elizabeth (Larrick), 478 
Emma (Brunner), 478 
George, 478 

Hannah, 478 

James, 478 

John, 140, 478, 589 
Lavina (Imlay), 478 
Levi, 478 

Lydia (Moore), 478 
Martha (Dollison), 478 
Mary rey 478 
Mary (Thompson), 478 
McGuire), 478 

Moses J., 478 

Nancy, 478 
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Wesley, 488 

Wesley H., 217 

WerNelp) DSi Oos 
590 

William K., 584 

Zachariah, 488 


Eliza (Miley), 474 
Elizabeth, 473 
vente B., 466, 480 
William H., 222, 397 


CRAIG 


Ann (Large), 385 


ntinued CORYN CRAIG continued 
ip ad 478 Peter, 462 Martha CG. 397 
Severn, 477, 478 COULTAS Mary J., 397 
Silas, 478 Richard, 583 Mary Rose (Lemmax), 415 
Simon, 478 Robert, 583 Nancy, 299 
Thomas, 429, 478 COULTER Nellie J., 392 
Virginia (Roberts), 478 Mary J., 373 Philip, 534 
William, 478 COURTNEY Robert F., 222 
William B., 478 Anthony, 264 Samuel, 381, 392, 415, 
Dr. 190 Arah, 560 561 
CONVERS Robert, 266 Sylvester M., 255: 
Charles C., 125, 139 COUSINS William, 157, 271, 384, 
COOK Elizabeth, 520 396, 407, 561, 563 
Allen, 580 Hezekiah, 534 We He, 157 
Rev, -*c-- Ae! COVALT William T., 253 
COOLEY Isaac, 483 CRAMER 
Wallace H., 208, 218 COVERT Father, 456 
W. H., 300, 302, 306 Eli, 496 Henry, 508 
COON He, 455 Rev. J., 574 
Orleans, 268 Rev. John, 526 CRAMLETT 
Simpson, 267 Joseph, 428 » 339 
COOPER Rev. J. S., 333 CRANE 
AcuGi,, S00 » 426 Rev. Eber, 436 
Caroline, 328 co Henry H., 268 
Azariah C., 140, 239 Hon. Benjamin S., 174 CRANDEL 
584 Joseph P., 245 Richard T., 272 
Francis R., 584 Rev. » 291 CRAWFORD 
George W., 253 COWLES Ae Wey 306 
Isaac, 578, 579, Miss (McClintock), 534 Catharine (Osborn), 391 
584, 590 cox Robert, 338, 387, 408, 
Isaac N., 584 Angeline (Ball), 358 448 
COPE Benjamin, 484, 487 Samuel, 391 
Jacob, 266 Caroline, 398 CREENE 
Jane, 339 Hannah, 494 John, 217 
COOPER Hugh, 339, 343 CREIGHTON 
Job, 268 Jarrett, 484, 487 Michael, 579 
John C., 254 John L., 220 CRITCHFIELD 
Joseph, 488 CRAFT Honest Lb. Rojee 
Lucy A., 590 Benjamin, 473 CRONIN 
Maggie, 590 C. C., 480 John, 251 
Mary, 328 Conrad, 566 Henry, 269 
Sarah (Hastings), 584 Daniel, 466 CROOKS 
Solomon, 328 David, 466, 473 David, 227 
Thomas J., 220 David S. 480, 481 CROOK 


George, 228, 229 
Gen. George, 280, 287 


CROOKS 
Henderson G., 260 


Jacob, 264 
John M., 256 


COPE Charles, 270, 407 Leslie, 332 
Dr. Nathan P., 198 David P., 255 Rev. Nathan, 526 
COPELAND Edward, 251 Robert C., 256 
John, 250 Elias, 256 Thomas K., 248 
CORBETT Elizabeth, 397 CROSBY 
Thomas Rev., 590 Emma, 397 Barnabas, 330, 382 
CORNYN Emma B., 392 CROSS 
Peter, 462 Fawcett, 385, 392, 407 Rev. » O91 
CORNS Francis W., 269 Rev. David, 456 
Grafton, 303 George W., 392 CROSSEN 
CORNER Henry, 385, 387 Elizabeth (Finley), 472 
Edwin M., 235 James, 424 CROUSE 
George S. 263 John D., 397 C. C., 306 
CORP : John S., 399 CROW 
Rev. John C., 557 Joshua, 381, 383, 397 David, 516 
Johny Jig, 536 Dr. Joshua, 192, 404 Esther, 444 
CORRINGTON Joshua B., 218 Francis M., 521 
W. Searle, 139 Leonard, 261, 306 Frederick, 231, 440, 442 
CORTRIGHT Margaret, 397 George, 516 
Rev. s-*e--- Feel Martha, 299 


George I., 516 
=10= 


CROW continued 
George W., 521 
Henry, 516 
Isaac, 140 
Jacod; wi71, 231, 441, 
455 
James, 516 
John, 442 
John H., 269 
John W., 521 
Louisa J., 516 
Martin, 256, 322, 385, 
442, 444, 445, 446, 
447, 448, 516, 521 
Mary, 516 
Mary E., 516 
Michael, 516, 441, 593 
Peter, 442, 516, 521 
Peter D., 516, 526 
Philo, 516 
Robert, 218 
Samuel, 521 
Sarah, 521 
Susan V., 516 
Susanna (Horton), 391 
Tenah, 441, 444 
William, 516 
William T., 516 
William U., 521 
CROY 
John, 578 
Matthias, 576, 579 
Richard, 576, 579 
CROWELL 
William S., 141 
CRUM 
Adam, 516 
Amanda (VanFosen), 452 
David, 514, 516 


Cordelia (Warfield), 453 


James, 526 

Joseph, 566 

William, 138, 515, 

516 

William Jr., 140 
CRUMB 

Mary O. (Archer), 449 
CRUSEN 

Mrs. EetH., 304 
CUMMINS 

Jie Sey 200 
CUMMINGS 

Joel B., 258 

Major, 267 

William 268 

W. He, 274 
CUNNINGHAM 

Alvin D., 254 

David, 448, 561, 564 

Ebenezer, 320, 545, 

548, 562 

Francis G., 253 

B, G., 541 

George W., 227, 250 

Isaac, 315 

James, 264 

Jeffries, 561 

Revouds Los) 26 

John, 332, 333, 564 

Joseph W., 217 
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CUNNINGHAM continued 
Levi, 25. 
N., 306 
Nehemiah, 235 
Rachel, 538 
Sarah (Davis), 317 
Sylvester, 265, 332 
Washington, 562 
Wilson, 248 
CURTIS 
William R., 255 
CURRY 
Ceroey S02 
Ashel, 402 
Daniel, 424 
Dr., 199 
Eli, 338, 402, 445, 
446, 448 
Ezra, 446, 448 
Harriet (Smith), 452 
John, 264 
John W., 271 
Jonathan, 446, 448 
Liberty, 402, 535 
Linas, 255 
Lucius B.4 2515." 255 
Ss Jey 494 
Theodore, 256 
W. Fe, 305 
William F., 141 
CUSAC 
Jacob, 247 
CUTLER 
Adaline, 558 
William P., 147, 148, 
149, 299 
CURRY 
James W., 239 
George, 231 
DAGUE 
Rev. Thomas J., 304, 
379 
DAILY 
Jacob, 341 
Jacob, 474 
John M., 264 
DAILEY 
Mary A. (Warfield), 453 
Polly, 471 
DAILY 
Smith J., 274 
DAILEY 
Robert F., 271 
William, 264 
Zachariah, 217 


ALMAN 
Lenna, 435 
DALRYMPLE 
George W., 480 
Jeanette, 464 


DALTON 
Adeline L., 551 
James, 551 
DALZELL 
Hon. J. M. 297, 302, 
306 


sii 


DALZALL 


James M., 139, 141, 180, 
L8Y,) 185,186, 2olemcrs 


DAEZELL 


James Monroe, 182 
Robert, 181 


DANFORD 


Abraham, 475 
Alice M., 388, 476 
Ambrose, 387, 475 


. Ann E., 388 


Arizona R., 490 
Bathsheba (Hiatt), 474 
Benjamin, 151, 387, 558 
Birdie May, 51l 
Blanche, 476 

Garis. sno Le 
Catharine, 388 
Charity (Marten), 388, 389 
Charles M., 555 
Charlotte, 511 

Chloe R., 555 

Glyde F., 511 

David, 474 

Dempser R., 388 

Dora B., 475 

Edgar R., 388 

Mrs. E., » 346 
Elie a7 Se uae 

Elijah S., 475 

Eliza A., 490 

Eliza A. Ricaae 399 
Eliza E. (Groves), 476 
Elizabeth, 387 
Elizabeth (Lashley), 474 
Elizabeth (Roe), 475 
Elizabeth (Young), 349 
Ellis J., 490 

F. E., 480 

Forrest C., 555 

George W., 555 

Hannah, 388 

Henry A. Garfield, 476 
Hiram, 466, 474 

Hiram J., 222 

Hiram R., 348, 388 
Irene, 388 

Isaac, 474, 475, 480 
Isaac W.., 1395 SLE 
Isaiah, 475 

Israel, 442 

iets Reis 


John E., 388 

Jonni Mig, 2h, oD) 
John S., 388 

John T., 555 

Jonas, 132, 1345, 348 
Joseph, 474 

Joseph W., 555 

J. We, 540 

Lewis, 474 

Lorenzo C., 388 
Lovina pabes ye 466 
Luana (Groves), 475 
Lucretia, 387, 388 
Luella M., 388 


DANFORD continued 
Maggie (VanMeter), 357 
Mary, 388 
Mary M., 555 
Matilda, 394 
M. Be, 554 
Michael, 381, 
Michael F., 22 
554 
138, 140, 382, 
387, 389, 390, 415 
Nancy, 387, 388, 393 
Nancy Se aL 475, 476 
Nancy (Hathaway), 474 
Nancy Elizabeth, 403 
Oscar S., 555 
Osceola C., 490 
Peter, 382, 387, 389, 
474, 580 
Peter H., 388, 389 
Peter R., 388 
P. H., 480 
Rachel, 387, 393 
Rachel R., 474 
Rebecca, 387, 398 
Robert R., 390 
Rolen, 475 
Ruth, 388 
Samuel, 139, 172, 348, 367, 
ace 387, 388, 389, 474, 


Samuel T., 389 

Sarah, 387, 389 

Sherman, 555 

Silas, 345, 389 

Simeon, 389 

Stella J., 476 

Sumter, 475 

Mrs. (Nee White), 474 

William, 387, 398, 

407, 474 

Rev. William, 480 
DANIEL 

Eston W., 327 

Bet Was) 3/9 

Rachel M., 365 

Samuel J., 218 

Serene E., 324, 328 
DANIELS 

Eastern, 138 

E. W., 436 
DARRAH 

William, 557 
DAVENPORT 

Benjamin, 587, 590 

Fannie, 291 
DATES 

D. Me, 306 

Judge John, 527 
DAVID 

Harpie, 266 

James, 247 

Richard B., 238 

Robert A., 245 
DAVIDSON 

Alice, 571 

Charles C., 356 

James A., 455 

Jane, 335 

Joseph, 339, 344, 403, 


387, 388 
0 
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DAVIDSON continued 
Joseph cont., 479 
Mary A., 350 
Mary B., 506 = 
Robert, 344 
Sarah, 368 
Samuel, 271 
W. A., 304 
William, 334, 338, 

344 
William E., 269 
William R. S., 255 

DAVIS 
Mrs. A., 396 
Abbie (Poling), 327 
Abner, 138 
Abner J., 555 
Abraham, 254 
Adam, 235 
Albert, 497 
Alfred W., 259 
Amos, 253 
Annie, 514 
Bartholomew, 464, 494 
Benjamin, 253 
Benjamin F., 494 
Betsey, 332, 333 
Caleb R., 253 
Charles, 315, 317 
David, 338 
Delia (McKee), 500 

243, 275 

E. Ae, 332, 540 

Eli, 266, 493 

Elijah, 493 

Elizabeth, 537 


Frisby, 322, 330 

Emmor, 138 

George R., 235 

General, 286 

Greenberry, 269, 497 

Hannah L., 372 

Hiram, 235 

Hiram J., 225, 274 

Lsaac, 331, 5135 514 

James, 322, 330 

Jk Bisn556 

Jenkin, 235 

Jesse, 440, 448, 514 

John, 483, 487 

rap 265, Soyer Suis 
S3258 393 

Joseph G., 264 

John B., 239 

John W., 252 

Joshua M., 239 

Je Te, 348 

Kinsey, 218, 514 

Levi, 165, 253, 305, 
315, 3iv, 338. 308 

Levi H., 274 

Liman. S02 

Louisa, 514 

Margaret A, (Barnes), 396 

Martha (Radcliff), 326 

Martin V., 248 

Nancy, 420 


-12- 


DAVIS 
Nathan, 514 
Nathaniel B., 464 
Polly, 514 
Rachel, 514 
Rebecca, 495, 514 
Rhoda (Morris), 317 
Rhoda Ann, 333 
Robert, 254 
Rhoda E., 464 
Samuel, 246 
Sarah (Cunningham), 317 
Thomas, 484, 487 
Thomas C., 248 
Thomas J., 235, 494 
William, 223, 253, 332 
William P., 557 
William R., 246 
Veno F., 220 
DAVISON 
Robert, 234 
DAUGHERTY 
Drv, 202 
James, 239 
James P., 248 
Michael, 239 
DAWES 
R. R., 148, 149 
Rufus R., 299 
William M., 484 
DAWSON 
N., 579 
DAY 
Amos, 509, 580 
Dr. Amos, 201 
Elijah, 483 
Lydia B. (Williams), 511 
Maria, 509 
Mrs. Mary E., 342 
William, 268 
DEAL 
James, 251 
John H., 583 
Richard S., 140, 537, 
540 
William, 250, 582, 583 
DEBOLT 
Jeremiah, 469 
DeCOURAY 
Col., 237 
DECKER 
Mr., 166 
DELANCEY 
Ada, 552 
Benjamin, 242 
Boyd, 552 
S. Ellsworth, 367 
Frank L., 367 
Harriet, 555 
John, 552 
John H., 367 
John J., 367 
Levi, 220 
Margaret, 552 
Maria, 368 
Moses, 382 
Rebecca (Watson), 471 
Sarah F,, 3€7 
Ulysses S., 367 
Uridiects, Sev 


DELANCEY continued 

Charles W., 248 
DELANEY 

George W., 248 

James, 264 

James M., 251 
DELONG 

Agnes, 435 

G. Fe, 306 

Charles, 269 

Charles F., 274 

David, 172, 435, 536 

James L., 435 

John, 577, 578, 591 

Nathan, 5/7 

Thomas, 577 

William, 577 
DEMENT 

Margaret, 398 

Mary, 310 

William, 310, 583 
DEMPSEY 

Rev., 591 
DEMSTER 

Hiram, 297 

Hiram V., 225 
DENNIS : 

Adam, 246 

David, 245 

John, 245 

John W., 253 

Solomon F., 246 

Harmer, 529 

Jesse, 514, 515 

Samiel, 484 
DENNISON 

Govenor, 191, 215 

Rachel (Finley), 472 
DENOON 

Adam, 226 

Emanuel, 217 


TH 
Marth (Fordyce), 564 
DEVERAUX 
Thomas, 273 
DEVINNA 
Rev., 591 
DEVOLLD 
Betsey, 336 
Daniel, 335, 336, 484 
David, 305, 336, 345 
483 
Isabella, 335 
John, 335, 345, 484 
Levi, 206, 336, 348 
Nancy, 335 
Rachael, 336 
Richard, 336 


DEVORE 

Esaae, 31551 520 
DEVORELL 

Robert, 408 
DEW 

John T., 406 


Dr. William H., 199 
DICKENSON 

Tsaac, 239 
DICKERSON 
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DICKERSON 
George, 429 
John M., 590 

DICKEY 
Miss (Keith), 550 

DICKISON 
Hester, 528 

DICKSON 
Isaac, 246 
John, 154 

DIEGMILLER 
John, 572 

DIENTSBACH 
Fred W., 254 

DILLE 
John, 435 

DILLEY 

» 428 


A. N., 346 

Jes 503 

Jonathan, 139, 308, 

345, 538 

L. S., 348 

Luke S., 171 

Mary F., 538 

Olive B., 355 

William, 335, 
DILLON 

George, 588 

James, 592 

John, 259, 588 
DIMMERLING 


pa 563, 566, 


John, 569 

DIXON 
Ann (Ogle), 555 
John M., 242 
Joseph, 245 
Venora C., 553 


325 
DOANE 
Gillias, 316 
Richard, 316 
DOBBINS 
George W., 218 
James, 254 
Margaret, 481 
William J., 226 
DODGE 
General, 241 
DOLLISON 
Martha (Conner), 478 
Rev. Salisbury, 347 


William, 266 
DONALDSON 

Delilah (Johnson), 539 

John H..4539 

Sie dey 9395 Da0FOeL 

William, 558 
DONELLY 

Margaret (McClintock), 

394 

Zachariah, 218 
DONOVAN 

Andrew J., 235 


BEE 


DORNALL 

Elijah, 235 
DORR 

Dr. Av is, 201 
DOTSON 


Benjamin, 407 
George W., 270 
DOUDAN 
Lie ogee 
DOUGHERTY 
Margaret, 477 
DOUGLAS 
Edward, 590 
Maria E., 585 
Vachael, 583 
William, 583 
DOUGLASS 
Frederick, 183> 
DOWELL 
Charles W., 270 
Nancy, 437 
DOWNEY 
Charles, 424 
Hiram J., 140 
Martha (Ball), 358 
Mary, 435 
Merriam, 426 
Merryman, 266 
Nancy, 422 
Peggy, 435 
R. C., 306 
Robert C., 140, 193, 196 
Thomas, 266, 424, 436 
Walter, 428, 484 
Augusta J., 286 
M. W., 286 
DOYLE 
Captain, 216 
Capt. H., 263, 265 
DRAKE 
Benjamin, 274 
Benjamin C., 260, 595 
Charles A., 595 
D. Jin, 207 
Eaton A., 595 
Be ie, LZ 
Elisha, 595 
Eliza, 595 
Eliza Be) 595 
Estella, 595 
G. W., 332 
James, 264 
James W., 270 
John, 593, 595 
John W., 595 
Joseph B., 595 
Lillie “A. 595 
Lyditavde,,. 09> 
hare A595 
Nancy, 595 
Sarah, 595 
Sarah M., 595 
Thomas, 137 
William, 595 
DRAPER 
Dr. Charles, 426 
Eva., 454 
John, 424, 433, 428 
DRIGGS 
William, 454 


DRUMMOND 
Rev. » 591 
DUDDLE 
George H., 266 
DUDLEY 
Edwin, 300 
Bro Gig 2905 297 
Erwin F., 252 
Erwin G., 320 
mages Gilman, 319, 321, 
333 


Gilman, 139, 125, 170, 
179 

Irwin G., 164, 179 

Israel, 245 

Jacob, 261 

James, 137, 305, 320 

Joseph, 261 

Maria, 320 

Martha, 200 

Martha (Young), 349 

Mary, 319, 320 


Ruth, 320 
DUFF 

George J., 164 
DUFFY 

Parker, 274 

W. G., 
DUGAN 

Samuel, 534, 541 
DUNHAM 

Michael, 580 
DUNN 

Arthur, 264 

Elisha, 218 

Henry, 272 

John S., 216 
DUNNICK 


Margaret (Collins), 430 
DURNAL 
Jacob L., 260 
DUTTON 
James, 149, 164, 165 
William, 165 


DURVAL 

Gen. FE. He, (282 
DUVALL 

Richard, 125 
DYE 


eee 
Arius N., 235 
Amos, 119, 420 
Benjamin, 420 
Cassie, 420, 421 
Elah, 420 
Elizabeth, 420, 421 
Elizabeth (Maxwell), 420 
Elza, 235 
By Je, 420, 427 
Elmer N., 433 
Enoch Sr., 118 
Ezekiel, 119, 348, 420, 
422, 424, 435 
Firman, 420 


George, 339, 483, 489, 491 


Hannah, 374 

Harrison R., 436 

Isabella, 420, 421 

James, 334, 339, 340, 
420, 425, 483 
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DYE 
John, 119, 420, 424 
John B., 433 
Johnson, 420 - 
Johnson L., 421 
Joseph, 420 
Lewis, 420 
Lizzie, 366 
Madison, 420 
Mrs. Mary (McPherson), 
521 
Melinda, 420, 421 
Miner, 420, 421 
Minor M., 539, 541 
Morgan J., 234 
Polly, 420 
Robert, 420 
Samuel, 235 
Sarah, 435, 491 
Sophia, 420 
Thomas, 119, 420, 421, 
424, 433 
Vincent, 119, 420, 424 
Wesley, 420 
William, 119 
William, 420 
William A., 274 
William V., 298 
DYER 
Addie, 373 
Charles, 275 
Benjamin, 275, 306 
David, 253, 304 
Hebron, 265, 275, 541 
Nan, 539 
DYSON 
Joseph, 593 
Thomas, 131 
EADS 
William T., 250 
EAGLER 
Joseph T., 239 
EAGON 
Bernard, 577 
Isaac, 590 
James, 577 
Jesse, 577 
John, 577 
William H., 581 
EAKIN 
David C., 274 
James, 140, 431 


Samuel, 361 
EAREHART 

Alonzo C., 246 
EARHART 

Lillie H., 392 
EARHEART 


William, 383, 403 
EARLY 
Sarah J., 367 


EASTMEN 
Col., 276 
EBERT 
Francis, 566 
ECHELBERRY 
Jonathan, 136, 140, 
562 
ECKLES 
James, 269 


alge 


ECKLES continued 


Samuel, 251 
ECKLEY 

Peter, 378 
EDDLESTON 

Jarvis, 545 
EDGAR 

Bernard, 580 

James, 578 

Jesse, 580 


John R., 244 
William, 580 


EDIE 
John R., 238 
EDWARDS 
Elizabeth, 328 
Thomas, 2/2 
EDMUNDS 
Rev. E. P., 304 
EHLERMAN 


Cecilia, 570 

Christian, 570 

Ernest, 5/70 

Frederick, 570 
EHLERMAN 

G. G.,9/70, 572 

Julia, 570 


James, 378 

John, 165, 243, 275, 306 
EICHHORN 

George, 542 
ELDER 

David, 433 

Eliza A., 433 

James, 303 

James A., 274 

Julia, 433 

Margaret, 433 

Mary A., 433 

Ross, 379 

Vance N., 43 
ELLIOTT 

John, 580 

John D., 301 

John W., 253 

Nancy J., 327 

Richard, 580, 587 

W. W., 589 

William, 235 
ELLIS 

ReveWA. C., 304 

Edward, 216, 247 

John, 268 

John W., 149 
ELLISON 

Ann, 559 

Edward, 559 


Elizabeth (Brownrigg), 380 


Mary, 559 

Rev. 7 Ook 
ELSER 

Rev. G. W., 590 
ELSWORTH 


Lafayette, 128, 129 


BANS 
John, 300, 302, 303 
Sarah E., 372 
William J., 260, 406, 407 
ENGLE 
Charles W., 262 
Henry, 274 
Lewis, 218 
Moses F., 222 
Rachel (Racey), 493 
William B., 251 
ENGLER 
Burt M., 291 
Charles J., 291 
David H., 291 
Elizabeth, 291 
John C., 291 
Joseph, 291 
Joseph T., 291 
Lydia M., 291 
Mary C., 291 
Nancy J., 291 
| William S., 291 
ENGLISH 
7 Hugh, 267 
ENLEY 
William, 374 
ENOCH 
Enochs, 440, 441, 444, 
446, 514, 515 


OS 


Abraham, 445, 449, 


A. 0., 440 

Benjamin, 459 

Charles M., 449 

Christine, 459 

Clum, 440 

Cornelius, 459 

Cynthia, 459 

Edward, 459 

Elisha, 121, 440, 443, 
444, 445, 448, 449, 
Bose 49, Sid, 533, 
561, 562 

Elizabeth, 440, 522 

Elizabeth C., 440 

Hannah, 440 

Henry, 172, 269, 279, 
440, 443, 448, 459, 
533 4l, 902 

Isaac, 272, 459 

Teaae Jr,., 2/1 

James, 269 

James L. 449 

Jane Miller, 279 

Jemima (Carr), 486 

Jesse, 253, 440, 448 

John, 449, 459 

John M., 440 

Joseph, 253 

Lydia, 440 

Margaret, 459 

Martha, 459 

Mary, 459 

Nancy, 459 
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ENOCHS continued 
Nancy A. (McCalley), 449 
Phebe, 440, 443 
Rachel, 440 
Rebecca, 440, 443 
Rhoda, 443 
Richmond, 272, 459 
Sally, 440 


William H., 533 


Gen. William H., 278, 279, 


280, 281, 282 
EPLER 


Mary, 529 
EPPLER 
Christian, 518, 526 


T. M., (Rev.), 436 
ESHELMAN 
Michael, 527 
ESSEX 
Jennie G., 368 
Martin, 248 
Nathan H., 557 
Ralph, 368 
EVANS 
A. Go, 302 
Bs Hiss. 302 
Charles Wesley, 212 
Dudley, 519 


N ney, 519 

Nathan, 139, 173 

Judge, 181 

Lulu Estella, 212 

Robert R., 212 

Samuel P., 298, 302 

W. L., 301, 306 

We) Pe, 302 

Wetliegn cle 

William L., 274 
EVERLY 

Henry, 235 
EWART 

Hon. Thomas W., 173 

Thomas W., 299 
EWING 

General, 224 
FAIR 

Sarah A., 493 
FAIRBROTHER 

Jane, 535 
FAIRCHILD 

Mary A., 424 
FAIRHURST 

Sige bree oad: 
FALLS 

Rachel, 421 
FANNAUGH 

Josiah, 246 
FARLEY 

Alfred, 272 

Annie, 444 


A Se 


Benjamin, 467 

Charles W., 239, 407, 
644, 445 

David, 382, 444 

Elizabeth, 444 

Emma, 538 

Ezekial, 239, 401, 444 

George, 264 

George W., 444, 445 

Henry, 401 

Henry W., 226, 444 

Isaac, 444 

Isaiah, 444 

James, 442, 444, 445, 448, 
455, 556 

James S., 267, 444 

John, 339, 545, 550 

Joseph, 264, 444 

Joseph H., 444, 445 

Joshua, 444 

Mary (Aiken), 444 

Mary M., 444 

Melville G., 227 

Nancy, 444 

Silas, 444, 447, 456 

Susanna (Rodecker), 444 

Susannah, 444 

Sylvanus, 251, 401 

Willian, 


FARLOW 


Miss, 390 
Jerre F., 274 


FAST 


Daniel, 226 


7%, 


Cruntirm, 408 


FEARUS 


Elizabeth, 391 


FELTNER 
Michael, 515 
FENTON 


John H., 245 


FENWICK 


Rev. Edward, 591 


FERENS 


Cramlin, 338 


FERGUSON 


Gen. John, 173 


FERNLEY 


Peter, 547 


FERRELL 


Francis, 514 


FERRIL 


Thomas H., 216 
Crumlin, 384 
John, 509 


FESSLER 


Elijah, 172 


FETTERS 


Rev. George, 147 


FIELD 


Cyrus W., 149 


FINCH 
Sidney A., 583 
FINDLEY 
James, 466, 468, 470, 
472 
Samuel, 593 
FINK 
Hosea B., 593 
FINLEY 
Cynthia (Gregg), 472 
Daniel, 590 


Ebenezer, 472 

Eliza (Atwell), 472 

Elizabeth (Crossen), 472 

James, 472, 580 

Jane, (Riggs), 472, 478 

John, 472 

Dr. John, 198 

Joseph, 508 

Levi W., 141, 151 

Margaret, 578 

Mary A. (McCune), 472 

Milton, 468, 472 

Nancy (clark), 597 

Patrick, 170, 172 

Rachel (Dennison), 472 

Rebecca, 595 

Rebecca (Sawyer), 472 

Solomon F., 246 

Susan E., 478 

William, 400, 472, 578, 
580, 587, 590 

William W., 578 


FINCH 

Jesse, 269 

John, 269 
FINNEY 

Jane, 528 
FISCHER 

Francis, 572 
FISHER 

John, 251 


Rev. S. A., 558 
William, 259 


FLADUNG 
Rev. Ed. L., 526,° 574, 
575 
Father, 456 
FLAGET 
Bishop, 591 
FLANDERS . 
Hiram, 539 


Joseph, 227, 235 

William T., 235 
FLETCHER 

Richard 485 

Seneca, 514 
FLICK 

Rev. John, 481 
FLOOD 


Allen, 140, 268, 
455 

Allen M., 251 

Henry, 398 

John, 463 

Maurice T., 218 

Rev. Morris, 480 
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FLOYD continued 
Nancy, 463 
Sarah, 463 

FLOWERS 
Adam H., 235 

FOGLE 
Anna, 487 
Annary, 487 
A. W., 306 
Elijah, 247, 492 
Elisha, 274, 335; 

339 
Eliza, 487 
Elizabeth, 375 
George, 239, 487 
GaWeg SOLgms02, 303 


245° 
Jacob, 171, 339, 483, 
487 


John, 483, 487 

Lucretia, 487 

Margaret, 487 

Maria, 326 

Mary, 487 

Michael, 483, 487 

Peter, 296, 301, 303, 

483, 487 

Rachel (Rucker), 487 

Royal, 254 

Rufus, ee 

Sarah, 487 

Thomas, 339 
FOOTE 

F. F., 378 
FORAKER 

Gov. Joseph B., 352 
FORBES 

Edward, 239 
FORD 

Mrs. (nee Campbell), 400 
FORDYCE 

Abigail (Rathbone), 564 
FORDICE 

Clarissa, 175 
FORDYCE 

Clarissa (Belford), 564 
FORDICE 

Lebbens, 175 

iecte) 564, 580, 587, 


FORDYCE 

Heey (Deurth), 564 
FORDIC 

comet 580 
FOREMAN 

Dre, 192 

David, 378 

Elizabeth, 558 

Hiram, 180 

Jacob, 558 

James, 558 

James S., 139, 147, 177, 

180, 302, 365 

Margaret, iso 

Martha E., 552 
FORESTER 

Rose, 408, 409 
FORNEY 

Daniel, 225 
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FORSHEY 


Benjamin, 448 
Elijah, 272 

Hiram, 514 

John, 272, 514, 516 
Joseph, 452 
LevinS.,, 253 

Sarah, 452 

Solomon, 448 
Thomas, 253, 272, 448 
Thomas A., 264, 271 
Thomas T., 222 


FORSYTHE 


Rev. B. F., 541 


FOSTER 


A. B., 406 

Coe 298, 802;,,.3035 S055 
306, 309, 301 

Chrysostom, 139, 309), 
310 

Mrs. C. (---Simmons), 585 

Charlotte, 310 

D. Avs 502,580 

David, 226 

Demetrius A., 228 

Elizabeth B., 431 


Jonathan, 424 
Mary A., 304 
Mary M., 310 
Robert, 254 
Thomas, 310 
Wallace, 268 


FOULKE 


Rev. H. C., 304 


FOWLER 


Eliza (Conner), 378 
Harriet C., 581 
Immer, 245 

John, 210 

John B., 266 
Lemuel, 484, 487, 
Lemuel Sr., 125 
Lewis, 265 

Royal, 125, 484, 487 
Samuel, 247, 379 
Capt. William, 265 
William, 247, 266 


FRAKES 


David, 484 

George, 235, 254, 484 
Henry, 424 

Leonard, 254 

Morley, 235 

Reese, 235 

Rees, 273 

Robert, 424, 484 


FRAME 


Dr. Daivd, 192, 195 
Polly (Thompson) » 469 


FRANCIS 


Rermant 327 


FRANKLIN 


Alexander, 193, 381, 384, 
394, 410 

Benjamin, 394 

Calvin, 484, 485, 487 

CILLE, 394 


ss a 


FRANKLIN continued 
Edna J., 394 
Elizabeth, 394 
Ellen E., 394 
George W., 394 
Homer W., 394 
James A., 394 
JON 9225/9382, “3845 

394, 403 
John A., 394, 407 
John B., 394 
John M., 394 
Joseph, 483, 487 
Lizzie, 394 
Maggie L., 394 


Martha A. (Barnes), 394 


Mary, 394 
Mary (Mason), 394 


Mary A. (Cleary), 394, 


398 


Mary E. (Guiler), 394 


Mary R., 394 
Robert D., 394 
Robert E., 394 


Rosa P. (Gulick), 394 


Samuel K., 394 


Sarah G. (Barnes), 394 


Swazey D., 394 
Thomas, 383, 394 
Violet, 394 
Violet A., 193 


Violet (Summers), 394 


Wilbur, 394 

William H., 394 

Winfield S., 394 

FRAZIER 

Andrew, 176 

Asa, 1/6 

George, 176, 178 

Henry, 176, 177, 210 

Israel, 176 

Louis B., 178 

Minnie M., 178 

Mary E., 178 

We, Here 259 

William A., 178, 300, 
301 

William. H., 139, 147, 
149, 173, 174, 176, 
POLS Lis 5 B27. 298, 
299, 300, 301, 302, 
305 

William Hugh, 176 

Hon, We. Heol 

FREE 


William, 315, 317, 320 


FREEMAN 
Henry J., 257 
Joseph, 272 
FREMONT 
General, 279 
John: C., 415 
FRENCH 
Erasmus I., 270 
Jacob, 435 
Ruth, 435 
William, 270 
FRIEL 
Levi, 321 
FROST 
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FROST 
William C., 238 
FRY 
George, 266 
Isaac, 266 
John H., 246 
John W., 270 
John, 271 
William, 593 
William F., 245 


FULLER 
Enoch, 231 

FULTON 
David, 484 
Jane, 311 
John, 266 


Robert, 311 
William, 222 


FURBAY 

Reese R., 225 
FURCHES 

George, 464 

Jane, 464 

Kate, 464 
FYFFE 

Edward P., 220 
GABEL 


Esther Emma, 352 
GABRIEL 

Rev. Mr., 378 
GAIL 

Mary (Cleveland), 398 
GALBERNAGLE 

Fredrica Charlotta 


Lizabeta (Wernecke), 


Dou, 
GALBRAITH 
Rev. William M., 378 
GALBREATH 
Fortune, 496 
Rev. William, 304 
GALE 


Mary T. (Cleveland), 310 


GALLAGHER 

Edmund, 578, 580, 591 
GALLATIN 

Francena, 375 

Henrietta (Carr), 498 
GAMBER 

Rev. John B., 526 
GAMBLE 

Rev. » 304 


Alfred M.,226 

Joel, 264 

J. Fe, 464 

John F, 250 

Matilda, 190 

Robert F., 218 
GARD 

Robert, 323 

Reuben F., 218 
GANT 

Rhoda E. (Bammes), 

396 

Samuel C., 264 

William, 218 
GANDER 

David, 432 

George W., 266, 432 


Sis 


GARDNER 
Andrew, 255 
Cyrus H., 244 
Joseph, 255 
GARDINER 
Asbury, 479, 481 
GARETTE 
John W., 231 
GARFIELD 
Col. J. Ass 401 
James A., 183 
Gen. James A., 194 
James A., 236 


GARLINGTON 
Conway, 379 
Thomas, 378 

GARNALL 
Lindley, 559 

GARNER 


Alfred K., 218 

Peter M., 411 
GARRET 

Isabel (Shafer), 477 
GARRETTE 

Joseph G,, 218 


GARRETT 

L. Ao, 479 

Nancy, 464 
GARVEY 

Mary E., 582 
GARVIN 


James, 125, 322, 378 
Matthew, 125, 322 
GARY 
John, 302, 306 
GALLAGHER 
John, 268 
GALLY 
Charles A., 260 
GALLOWAY 
Henry, 253 
GAS AWAY 
Nicholas, 445, 448 
GASTON 
Martha, 371 
GATCHEL 
Joseph, 245 
GATES 
Philip, 562 
Tymothy, 546 
AY 


G 

D., 348 

Rev. W. H., 558 

W. R., 348 
GEARY 

John, 246 

Taylor, 246 
GEBHART 

Lucy, 584 
GEBHART 


Nicholas, 239 

Capt. Peter, 244 

Samuel, 581, 588 

Samuel H., 247, 274 
GEDDES 

Edmond Burns, 505 

George E., 505 

James, 505 

James Kennon, 505 
GEE 


GEE continued 
Edmund, 239 
GERALDS 
Joseph, 260 
GESSEL. 
John, 264 
David, 264 
Samuel, 264 
GEORGE 
Caroline, 463 
Dowel 
Jesse, 431 
John, 484 
Mary, 435 
Melvin, 431 
Presley, 424, 431, 
435, 436 
Philip, 247 
GHARST 
John, 566 
GHRIST 
Mordecai, 558 
GIBBONS 
Rev. Daniel, 497 


D. S., 147 

Dennis, 181, 315, 139, 
321 

Dennis C., 181 

Dennis G., 379 

Dennis J., 125, 137, 164, 
ESSE 2075) 2US 

Jagge Dennis S., 39 , 
3025, 503, 319 

Dr. Erwin, 164, 195, 203 

Dr. Ernest 

Jonathan, 556 

Jonathan D., 329 

Mattie L., 181 

Susan T., 506 

Susan L., 203 

William, 256 

GIBSON 

Alice K. (Keller), 478 

Ben, 302 

Franklin E., 478 

George, 172 

George B., 478 

Hannah (Lawhead), 478 

& Humphrey, 301 

James, 338 

James W., 478 

John B., 269 

John A., 245 

John T., 478 

Margaret L. (Shaw), 478 

Martha (Anderson), 478 

Martha A., 395 

See E. (Turnbaugh), 478 

Je, 478 

Nel ie H., 478 

Phebe A., 478 

Richard, 407 

Samuel, 478 

Sarah J. (Barber), 478 

neta: “406 

Wesley, 478 

W. E., 588 

W. S., 306 
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GIBSON continued 
Wilson, 247 
William, 250, 407 

GILBREATH 
Rev. 590 
Rev. Sher 590 

GILDOW 
Daniel, 231 

GILL 
Frank H., 218 
Frank M., 368 
James, 377 
J. P., 379 
Venora E., 370 
William H., 209, 213 

GILLER 
Henry, 264 

GILLEANOR 
John, 448 

GILLESPIE 
George, 535 

GILLISPIE 


Jonas, 339 

Lydia (Ball), 357 

Manley, 235 
GINN 

Emeline, 495 

James, 428 

John, 428 
GIRD 

James, 378 

Maria, 371 
GITTINGS 

Wm. A. 295 


Oliver, 251 
GLADDEN 

William, 508 
GLADFELDER 

Peter, 590 

William, 590 
GLANNON 

James, 253 

Rev. G. W., 333 

Mrs. » 429 

Mary E., 493 

Moses, 429 
GLASSNER 

Hiram D., 239 

John L., 239 
GLAZIER 

Abel W., 141 
GLENN 

James, 364 
GLIDDEN 

Anna (Simmons), 585 


Jefferson, 313, 315, 329 


Isaac H., 253 
John, 315, 318 
L. W. 303 
Melissa, 313 
Russel, 271 
Sidney, 318, 331 
Sidney J., 554 
29397, 302, Si 
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GLIDDEN continued 

Simon, 275 

Sydney J., 254, 265 

W. We, 151 

William, 138, 148, 149 

William G., 308 
GLINES 

William C., 305 
GLOVER 

Crawford, 479 

Levi, 480, 481, 497 

Margaret, 481 

Polly, 597 

Rachel, 400 

William, 266 
GOFFNEY 

Martin, 247 
GOODALL 

Whitman, 255 
GOODEN 

Clarissa D., 374 
GOODINS 

Joshua R., 242 
GOODHART 

Ds: Gey 585, 58855589 

Jerome Henty Clay, 585 


We He, beg” 
Willeann, 585 
GOODRICH 
Charles H., 208, 213 
GOODWELL 
Albert, 235 
Ira, 235 
GOODKINS 
David, 302 
Samuel, 484 
GORBY 
Daniel, 262 
David, 320, 321, 494 
Rev. David, 490 
J. R., 140 
John R., 494 
GORDON 
David, 459 
Margaret, 471 
Silas Js, 223sn27) 
Samuel M., 220 
GORE 
Ellen, 327, 547 
Henry, 545, 547 
Mary, 547 
Petz, 546, 547), 558 
GOUCHENOUR 
David, 149, 161, 332. 
Elwin’ Bias 307 
Jesse, 327 
Minnie M., 327 
GOULD 
Levi, 247 
GOURLEY 
James, 580 
Thomas, 338, 340, 347 
GRAHAM 
Charles A., 597 
Curtis, 597 
Hannah (Miley), 474 
‘ James, 246 
Jane (Horton), 391 
John, 305 
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GRAHAM continued GREEN continued 


Rev. John, 498 
John N., 140 
Dr. 192 
Joseph, 480, 596 
Joseph P. 267 
JoeSe, 597 
Margaret S., 597 
Rebecca (Ward), 474 
Rev.----, 591 
Richard, 298 
Samuel, 596 
William, 332 
GRANDON 
Bernard, 441, 443, 448 
Enoch, 218, 441, 444, 
445, 448, 562 
George, 272 
George W., 274 
Henry, 440 
Mary A. (Riddle), 450 
Matthew, 260, 441 
Rhoda, 443 
Sally, 443 
Stephen, 272 
Widow, 562 
William, 272 
GRANDSTAFF 
Moses, 544, 548 
Andrew, 235 
GRANGER 
Moses M., 139, 177 
GRANT 
John H., 239 
William, 580 
GRAY 
Chalres E., 250 
Clark E., 138, 342 
Cornelius, 247 
_David, 342, 579 
GRANT 
General, 221, 241 
GRAY 
James M., 266 
Jesse M., 268 
John, 436 
Matthew, 440, 442, 513, 
514, 515 
Peter, 534 
Susie, 203 
William, 532, 580 
GRASS 
John, 567 
GRATIGNEY 
(be. Bop PEs 
GREENE 
William H., 253 
GREEN 
Beka Ys; 329 
Augusta, 435 
Carrie M., 329 
Clark,—l/1 
Charles F., 424 
Chauncey E., 329 
Clark E., 423, 424, 
429, 433 
David, 171, 423, 425, 435 
436 
David E., 424 
David J., 423, 424 


Davis, 207 
Edward, 423 
Edward F., 435, 436 
Frank L., 489 
Henry 0., 424 
Isaac M., 329 
John, 541 

John W., 328 
Lewis H., 423 
Luella M., 424 
Mary, 434 
Mary A., 423 


William R., 328 


GREENELTCH 


Sarah, 398 


GREENLEE 


Agnes, 286 
Alexander, 286, 315, 
361, 378 


GREGG 


Cynthia Ces! 472 
Ellen J, (Cline), 401 
George, 401 

Isaac, 401 

Jacob, 259, 260, 594 
Jacob L. 234, 262, 594 
James M., 595 

John, 596 

Lena, 432 

Samuel, 238, 594 
Uriah, 594 

William, 401 

William J., 140, 235 


GREGORY 


Jams H., 268 
I, K., 268 
William, 542 


GREY 


Freelove A., 517 


GRIFFIN 


James, 250 
James M., 583 
Julia A., 583 


GRIM 


Amanda (Brown), 351 


GRIMES 


Diesel 

John, 378 
Matthew, 315, 360 
Martin L., 227 
Rev. M. C., 304 
William J., 247 


GRIMMER 


Rev. L. 526 


GRISWOLD 


John, 484 


GROVE 


Elizabeth, 533 
Mary A., 490 


GROVES 


Ambrose F., 476 

David, 266 

Eliza E. (Danford), 476 
Hiram, 476 

Hiram F., 476 
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GROVES continued 
Irena B., 476 
Isonia M., 476 
Isaac, 261 
Jasper R., 476 
John, 476 
John A., 261 
John F., 476 
Jonas, 476 
Josephus, 476 
Judson J., 476 
Julius R., 140, 476 
Lewis, 140, 476, 587 
Luana (Danford), 475 
Martha, 476 
Mary, 476 
Nancy (Danford), 475 
Rachel, 474 
Rosa E., 476 
Rosanna (Rucker), 476 
Samuel S., 476 
Smith, 239, 476 
Zoe M., 476 
GRUBER 
Peter, 518, 527 
GUILBERT 
He giog SLO 


W. D. 161, 300, 303, 304, 


306, 307, 31055338) 


SoZ 
Walter D., 139 
GUILER 
Clara I. (Large), 417 
Emma R., 299 
Henry R., 271 
Jacob, 397 


Mrs. Jacob (Craig), 397 


Kate (McVickar), 396 


Mary E. (Franklin), 394 


William S., 251 
GUANT 
Alfred, 266 


John E., 402 


Rosa P. (Franklin), 394 


Rev. Charles, 305 


James, 424 
HAFT 

Rev. Stephen L., 378 
HAGA 


I in ees) 

Jonni, s2c5 220 

Paul, 328 

Ruth, 558 

Susan, 328 
HAGEN 

Jacob, 246 
HAGERMAN 

George W., 251 
HAGINS 

Edward, 239 
HAKE 

Capt. Le. Is5 276 
HAGUE 


Jon, 5055) 5095 0555 
Joseph, 509, 583 
Nancy (Bates), 467 
Taylor, 583 


HAINES 
Aaron, 161, 166, 328, 
540 
Cenioretta (Horton), 391 
Jesse, 557 
Dime poe 
Rachael, 174 
HAIR” 


Jonni Ce, 1959 

Samuel, 557 
HALL 

George R., 221 

Isaac, 581 

James S., 533 

John (Van Meter), 477 

John, 532, 580, 581 

Josiah W., 226 

Rufus, 331 

Sarah, 583 

Sarah E., 396 

Theodore, 254 
HALLAND 

John, 267 
HALLETT 

Cynthia S., 521 
HALLET 

Howard, 217 
HALLEY 

Eliza Je, 395 

John, 265 

Samuel, 247, 483 

William, 246 
HALTER 

Franklin C., 247 
HAMER 

Thomas L., 225 

William H., 267 
HAMILTON 

Adam, 138, 140, 423 

Abram, 266 

Annis, 281 

David, 251 

Eliza M., 392 

Henry, 422, 423, 424, 426 

Jacob, 151 

James W., 218 

John, 428 

Jonathan, 385 

Joseph B., 227 

Robert W., 267 


Rev. eed 

Walker, 266 

William, 483 
HAMMER. 

Thomas L., 305 
HAMMOND 


Elizabeth, 508 
Helen C., 510 
HAMPSON 


General, 281 
HANEY 

Charles, 239 
HANNA 

Hon. John E., 179 
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HANNAN 
Margaret J., 370 
HANSON 


Dr. John, 191 

Lucius C., 254 

Margaret, 517 

Moses D., 276 

Moses, 426 
HARDING 

James E., 251,268 
HARE 

Charles, 141, 402, 405, 

407, 414 

John W., 270 

Rev. John, 456 
Joseph, 308 
Ida tavamhaily, 452 

Sarah A. (Philpot), 

412 

Dr. William, 192 
HARBIN 

Joseph E., 231 

Harvey J., 232 
HARDIN 

Abslom, 265 

John, (227,235 

Mary, 556 

Nestor, 556 
HARDEN 

John, 234 
HARKINS 

Nancy, 492 

V.. E., 495 
HARKNESS 

Nancy, 424, 426 
HARLAN 

John, 207, 218 
HARMON 

Conrad, 220, 245 

Charles D., 368 

eaeeana Matilda Ann, 

Boston, 363 

Conrad, 363, 368 

George, 363 

Hannah E., 368 

Harmon, 363 

Jacob, 363 

John, 363 

John F., 368 

Nathan, 220 


Omer H., 368 

Owen G., 368 
HANNA 

John E., 139, 173 
HAROLD 

William, 235 
HARPER 

Abraham, 570 

Columbus M., 570 

David, 570 

Diekes) Seu 


Elizabeth, 570 

George W., 570 

Isaac N., 218, 272, 570 
John J., 570 

Lemuel D., 227 

Mary A., 570 
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HARPER continued 
Mary E. (Matheney), 570 
Michael, 570 
Mordicae, 272 
Rhoda, 570 
William, 272 
William A., 248 
William B., 570 
William H., 397 

HARRIS 
Alfred, 563 
Ann, 563 
Betsy, 563 
Ge iLs52 332 
David A., 325 
David M., 274 
David W., 226 
Eleanor D., 584 
Elijah, 325, 562, 563 
Elisha; 315, 325, 336 
Ezra, 226 
pay 325, 38257443, 

561, 562, 563 
Hannah, 563 
Joseph C., 226 
Joseph H., 226 
Isabella C., 351 
James, 466 
John, 306, 479 
John S., 234 
Margaret, 325 
Morgan, 325, 562, 564 
Naaman, 455, 462 
Sampson, 227, 562 


Samuel, 228 
Stephen, 325, 571, 562, 
563 
HARRISON 


James, 259, 262 
William A., 239 
William H., 505 


HART 

Israel, 245 

Josiah, 242 

Margaret, 569 
HARTSELL 

James P., 247 
HARTLEY 

Erasmus, 251 
HARTFORD 

Thomas, 303 
HARTWICH 

Peter, 527 
HARVEY 

Rev.------- eee 
HARWOOD 

Charles, 125 
HASKETT 

John F., 227 

Solomon F., 246 
HASTINGS 

Adam B., 235 

Hiram, 582, 588, 589, 

590 


Samuel, 580, 582, 590 
Sarah (Cooper), 584 
HATHEWAY 
Elijah, 140 
Samuel, 140 
HATCH 


HATCH continued 
James, 315 
HATCHS PRINGER 
(brothers), 588 
HATHAWAY 
Lydia, 475 
Nancy (Danford), 474 
Samuel, 429 
HATTON 
eR SyAS} 
Boling, 321 
Frank, *321,; «378 
Mrs. Rebecca (Bartlett), 
434 


Mary A., 522 
HAUGHTON 

Henry, 338 
HAWK 

Jacob, 362, 378 


Isaac, 590 
HAYDEN 
Jonathan, 218 
HAYES 
David, 226 
Elizabeth, 342 
Govenor, 177 
Isaac, 334 
John, 247 
Rutherford B., 183 
HAZARD 
Tallitha C. (Rhodes), 
477 
HEADLEY 
Benjamin, 206, 298, 304 
Francis, 561, 563 
Francis R., 265 
HEADLY 
Isaac W., 274 
HEADLEY 
OLN G9 850 D540 929 4 50 
Weedon, 302 
HEATH 
Wheeler W., 246 
HEATON 
Jon Bagels Lo2 = 2LO 
J. B., 348 


HECK 

William, 256 
HECKARD 

Martin, 128, 129 
HEDGE 


James N., 140, 341 
HEDGES 

William, 234 
HEDDLESTON 

Elizabeth C. (Cain), 

326 

HEDDLESON 

John, 449 

Joseph B., 251 
HEERY 

Rev. GC. Ma 591 
HEIDLESON 

Joseph, 223 


Index of Names continued 


HEIDDLESHEIMER 
H. W., 407, 451, 454, 
572 
HEIDLESHEIMER 
Henry W. 271, 274 
HEIDDLESTON 
Margaret, 453 
Mary M. (Farley), 444 
Nancy (Hesson), 568 
William, 381, 533 
Wm., 405 
HEIDLEBACH 
Charles, 542 
HEIL 
Catharine (Michel), 
453 
Mack, 455 
HELLYER 
C. L., 346 
George, 484, 488 
James, 171, 326 
Lydia A. (Rhodes), 476 
Maggie (Rhodes), 477 
Mary A., 307 
Rachel (Secrest), 473 
Re, 7k29, 139 
Robert, 483, 488, 497 
Thomas, 488 
HELM 
Adam, 518 
HEMSTEGER 
Very Rev. J. B., 574 
HENDERSHOTT 
Jackson D., 235 
HENDERSHOT 
Michael, 588, 589 
HENDERSON 
Rev. James, 304 
Mary J., 511 
William, 511 
HENDRICKSON 
George, 218 
HENTON 
James F., 246 
HENTHORN 
Thomas R., 239 
HERALD 
Eliza J. (Carr), 502 
HERBST 
John, 526 
HERRON 
James, 346 
HESCOTT 
Leonidas; 405 
HESSON 
Aaron, 267 
Church, 452 
Columbia oe 452 
Eliza A. (Hupp), 568 
Elizabeth (Hupp), 568 
Francis, 568 
George, 568 
Jane, 287 
James, 568 
Jane (Moseley), 568 
John, 230) 452,. 534, 
568 
Lucinda Og 568 
Matilda (Clark), 568 
Nancy (Heiddleston), 568 


=e 


HESSON continued 
Sarah (Sullivan), 568 
Samuel, 267 
Solomon, 568 
William, 452 
William H., 260 
HETH 
General, 228 
HIATT 
Bathsheba (Danford), 474 
HICKLE 
Ida, 190 
Isaac, 266 
Isaac N., 239, 265, 596 
Stephen, 595, 596 
HICKS 
Cindrella, 432 
James, 272 
John W., 254 
HICKMAN 
Eliab, 253 
Henry, 239 
Wesley, 239 
HICKEL 
Elisha D., 247 
HIDDLESTON 
William, 230 
Liberty, 230 
James, 255 
George, 272 
HIDDLESBACH 
John H., 239 
HIGBY 
Elizabeth, 586 
HILDRETH 
Dries 159 
HILL 
Aloysius, 569, 575 
Andrew, 569 
Anna B., 575 
Annie, 569 
Barbara, 569, 575 
Captain, 425 
Caroline, 569 
Catharine, 569, 575 
Catherine, 575 
Daniel J., 247 
Edward, 346 
Edward W., 268 
Elizabeth, 569 
Eva, 453, 569, 575 
Gen. A. P., 224 
George, 569, 575 
Gertrude, 569 
Henry, 569 
Isaac, 161, 315, 362 
James A., 267 
John, 303, 566, 569, 
575 
John A., 569 
JohnB.,9 569, 575 
John Di364535409 oT© 
Joseph, 569, 575 
Leo, 596 
Leonard, 569, 575 
Lorenzo D., 218, 268 
Louie, 569 
Mary, 354 
Mary (Michel), 453 
Dr. Noah, 354 


HILL continued 
Ottillia, 569, 575 
Peter, 569, 575 
Rosa, 569, 575 
Spencer K., 226 

HILTON 
Dhar, Amstary CANE 
Joseph H., 140 

HINDMAN 
Richard, 264 


Charles, 247 


Benjamin, 534 

Eliza, 389 
HIPSLEY 

Andrew H., 227 
HITCHCOCK 

Israel, 234 
HODGE 

Dr., 188 
HOFFMAN 

Henry, 566 
HOHMAN 


Dou Sep GO75 D705 OV L 


572 

Joseph, 567 

Dre UNO. g, D005, 007 

Magnus, 567 

Mary E., 570 

Maurice, 567 
HOLLISTER 

Rev. John, 304 

Nathan, 178 
HOLSTER 

John F., 226 

Joshua, 484 
HOLSTEIN 

Drie, 477 
HOLSCHUH 

Adam, 520 

Andrew, 519, 527 
HOLLAND 

Thomas G., 230 
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HORTON continued 


Dorothy A. (Roberts), 
391 

Eugene, 391 

George C., 222 

Hubert B., 391 

Jane (Graham), 391 

James F., 222, 392 

John, 239, 392 

Joshua, 391 

Maria (Calland), 392 

Martha, 385 

Martha (Osborn), 391 
392 

Moses I., 392 

Moses, 192, 382, 383, 
384, 385, 391, 404, 
405, 406, 410 

Nathaniel, 392 

O'Neill, 391 

Robert C., 391, 392 

Robert E., 391 

Susannah (Crow), 391 

Rebecca (Williams), 391 

Richard, 347, 383, 391, 
392, 405, 409 

Thomas, 385, 391, 405, 
410 

Thomas A., 391 

Wealthea A. (Nowell), 
391 

Dr. William, 192 

William, 391, 405, 406, 
409 

William C., 391 

William J., 391 


HOSKINS 


Augustus, 504 

Col, Exastus, 144, 214 

Erastus, 424, 435, 489, 
496, 497, 498 


John, 577, 578, 579, 
580, 590 
Nathan, 577, 579 


HOUSTON 


HUFFMAN continued 
Ernest, 523 
Frank, 522 
Henry, 536 
James B., 522 
John, 456, 536 
John W., 522 
Louisa (Pryor), 536 
Lovina, 536 


Lovina B. (Morris), 522 


Margaret, 522 


Martha (Williams), 522 


Miles S., 522 
Philo Ts 2523 
William, 536 
HUGHES 
Amos, 172 
Albert G., 255 
Aaron, 274 
Benjamin, 410 
James, 315 
JamesF., 259 
John W., 242 
J. P.5. 556 
Mary A., 553 
Mary E.,401 
Nancy E., 555 
William E., 242 
HUGHS 
Aaron, 545, 548 
Abraham, 546 
Amos, 545, 546 
Eliza, 546 


Gabriel, 545, 546, 549 


James, 545, 546 
John, 545, 558 
Jonathan, 544, 545, 
546, 548 
Josie, 545 
Leah, 546 
Lucy, 545 
ripe 546 
Phebe, 545 
Polly, 545 
Rebecca, 545, 546 
Sarah, 546 
William, 545 
HUGHEY 
Andrew H., 227 


HOOK John W., 231 Joseph W., 226 
Kegiah (Vorhies), 471 Samuel, P., 220 Soha 272° 
Nancy, 354 HOWALD William, 248 

HOOPS Jeremiah, 518 HULL 
Dre peLoS John; 9518.5 521,..027 Dr.----- Gg As 

HOPKINS Joseph, 518 Des Jia “Wee £95 
ine Nic S48 Louisa (Lovett), 518, 521 John, 304 
Melissa E., 582 Mary (Lindewood), 518 Nancy, 304 
Diver eh 9D HOWE Samuel, 262 
Dr. J. Y., 190, 207, Rev. T., 591 HULBURT 

210 HOWER Golo lst 

HOPPER J. We, 590 HULSE 
Alvah D., 261 HOWLAND Ruth, 412 
James, 322, 377 Cordelia F., 493 HUMISTON 
Jane E., 394 HOWELLS Amanda, 544 

HORN : Die, Low HUMPHREY 
Jennie (Calland), 393 HUFFMAN Alexander, 245 

HORTON Allen, 523 Isabella, 367 


Alberta, 391 
Ann (O'Neill), 391 
Cenioretta (Haines), 391 


Barbara, 522 HUNT 
Gharlles 57.332, (522, 536 Edward, 455 
Christian, 532, 536 Henry, 583 
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HUNT continued 


John R., 244 
Lewis, 583 


HUNTER 


Ebenezer, 434 

Eliza N., 490 

General, 229, 257, 280, 
290 

Harvey, 479 

Hoe. .4504% 429 

Henry, 424, 425, 429, 
434 

James, 423, 424, 425, 
429 

John, 428 

Joseph H., 210 

Margaret, 434 

Miles B., 434 

Nancy, 434 

Osek 428 


William, 434 


HUPP 


Alfred 0., 533 

Alexander, 562 

Carey, 253, 407 

Cynthia, 533 

Daniel, 533, 562, 563 

Daniel D., 533 

David, 268 

Elijah, 230 

Eliza A. (Hesson), 568 

Elizabeth, 533. 

Elizabeth (Hesson), 568 

Emanuel, 514 

Ephraim, 563 

Francis, 532, 561, 563 
570 

Franklin, 254 

George W., 232, 533 

George, 167, 443, 533, 
534, 563 

G. W., 303, 304, 306 

Harriet J., 533 

Henry 032;,, 533,562, 
566 

Hiram, 532, 562 

Jackson, 227 

James F., 235 

Jonn,0.2205,.935 

Jonn, Bay 233 

Lewis H., 235 

Lewis V., 269, 274 

Manasseh, 563 

Marion, 232’ 

Mary, 533 

Nancy, 533 

Nancy E., 533 

Philip, 533, 561, 
563%" 

Rachel, 533 

Rachel A., 533 

Samuel, 253 

Susannah C., 533 

William M., 253 

William W., 223 


HURD 


Silas, 424, 425 


HURLBERT 


Index of Names continued 


HURLBERT 
Revie J. 5 333 
HUSSEY 
David, 315 
Elmira, 536 
Jane, 536 
Jane M., 292 
Joseph, 536 
Oscar, 536, 540 
O. W., 540 
Marrilla, 292 
Samuel, 292, 536 
Weietls Hijg a9 
HUSTON 
Samuel, W., 216 
John W., 218 
HUTCHESON 
John M., 303 
HUTCHINS 
Abel, 275 
Aurelius, 265, 321 
Daniel, 315, 317 
David, 9315, 13175 323 
Hallis, 235 
Hannah J., 327 
Hollis, Sl5, 3165317, 
Spay Shey 
HolLisn Jog 229 
Jane J.7 251 
Joanna, 332 
Joseph C., 234 
JON SLs SSL ODL 
Josephs Sloysoh/.. 321, 
330 
Mary J., 327 
Shubal, 220, 558 
Rhoda, 332 
Stephen, 315 
William, 253 
HUTCHISON 
John M., 273 
Robert, 211, 213 
William T., 272 
HYDE 
Maggie E. (Rownd), 396 
IAMS 


Dennis, 268 
Richard, 272, 455 
IJAMS 
Catharine (Bigley), 366 
Elizabeth, 365 
Ella rome, 349 
Mary , 349 
Theodore, 269 
William H., 210, 213 
225 
IKER 
John, 347 
IMLAY 
Lavina (Conner), 478 
Mary (Conner), 478 
INGHRAM 
Jacob, 256 
INGRAHAM 
Oliver, 514, 516 
Wealthy, 514 
IRVINE 
John, 141 
Sarah A. (Ward), 474 
ISAAC 
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TSAAC 

Thomas, 225 
ISRAEL 

Js Go, 2859 589 

Reuben, 376, 377 
JACK 

David ls, °253 

Michael, 254 
JACKSON 

Andrew, 535 

Henry, 593 

Jacob, 593 

Michael W., 221 

Pee su2 

Philipye22o 

Rev.----, 591 

Stonewall, 233, 279 
JACOBS 

William, 315 
JACQUET 

Rev. J. M., 591 
JAMES 

Alfred, 226 

Curtis, 256 

Eliza, 553 

Dr. Frank, 195, 368, 

589 

Hollis, 315 

Mrs. Mary, 302 

Milton, 234, 301, 303 

Perry Jij3 226 

Rufus) Poy 195, c00 

Thomas J., 226 

Wesley J., 261 

Rev. William H., 456 
JAMISON 

John, 432 
JARVIS 

Mead, 251 
JEARLS 

Anderson, 347 
JEFFRIES 

John H., 129, 140 

John, 578 

JohniS.,, 279 DcU,moon 

William, 580 
JENKINS 

Joseph C., 244 
JENNE 

Charles Je, 298, soc 

303757305, 506 

JENNINGS 


AS Ping LOD Looe able oOW, 


Bertha May, 308 
Cora, 308 

DocAns plSiisniek 
David, 304, 338 
David Alonzo, 308 
David D., 466, 490 
George, 183 
Louisa, 492 

Mary Viola, 308 


Myra, 212 

Rosetta A., 308 
JESUP 

Morris K., 149 
JETT 

Dr.----- WELLS 
JEWETT 


Samuel, 431 


JOHANNING 


Henry, 455 


JOHN 


Amelia A., 185 
Kinsey, 185 
Louisa, 185 
George W., 247 
Nathan, 192 
Samuel, 385 


JOHNSON 


Abner, 587 
Andrew, 386, 580 
Armstrong, 138 
Barnett, 246 


Cos a ede 539 


40 


George W., 259 
Henry T., 260 
James, 297, 455 
James P., 254 

Joe, 237 

John, 266 

John H., 217 
Joseph, 210, 346, 348 
Joseph S., 259 
Leah (Van Meter), 357 
Louis, 256 

Lyman J., 246 
Martha, 473 

Nancy, 434 

Dr. Perley B., 174 
Peter, 572 
Philander, 222 
Reed, 138 
Salathiel, 226 
Samuel, 239, 557 
Thomas, 274 

Uriah, 266 
William A., 219 
Wm. J., 348 
Zephaniah, 580 


JOHNSTON 


pone: 483 
George, 593 
George R., 593 
John, 593 


JONES 


Amos S., 258 

Clark, 251 

D.C. ,, 302 

Rev. Edward, 436 

Ellen, 517 

Emma (Brownri ss), 380 

George W., 26 

Harrison, 492 

Jacob, 424, 425 

John, 424, 425, 484 

Joseph W., 274, 379, 
492, 497 

Margaret, 492 

Paulen, 242 

Philip, 269 

eee M., 219 

Col. W. G., 229 

William, 580 
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JORDAN 

Abraham, 425 

Adam, 422, 424, 428 
David, 549 

Elijah, 549 

G. Do, 422 

Isaac, 549 

Israel, 424 


Jacob, 422, 425,496, 


545, 549 
Je Dey See 
John, 422, 455, 493 
P. D., 422, 493, 497 
P. M., 161 
Peter, 422 
Sarah, 423 
Si Gog sabe 
Si Sey 422 


William R., 227 
JOSEPH 
James M., 250 
J. Me, 590 
James W., 251 
Jesse, 260 
JOY 
Absalom, 578, 580 
Amos, 578 
John, 576, 578 


JULIEN 


Alexander D., 262 
Catherine, 469 
Elias, 210 
Elizabeth, 474, 593 
George, 593, 597 
Isaac, 593, 595 
John W., 260 

John, 593, 595 


Margaret (Keller), 470 


Noah, 266 
Rachel, 596 
Samuel, 593 
Sarah, 595 
KAIN 
Benjamin, 138, 338 


William M., 173, 175, 


207, 210 

William W., 207 

William M,rcus, 207 

Rev. William M., 213 
KANE 

James, 363, 379 

Tree Grp 300 
KAPPLE 

Margaret A., 368 
KARNS 


Alexander, 235 


Peter, 533 
KAYLOR 

Isaac, 590 
KAYS 

William M., 240 
KEAN 


265 


KEAN 
Albert N., 454 
Charles M., 454 
George C., 454 
Isaac P., 454 
James B., 454 
Jenola, 194 
John T., 454 
Joseph C., 454 
Mary B. (McAuley), 454 
Nelson, 406 
Perley B., 454 
Dr. Richard, 201 
Wisi ae%2 20 

KEELER 


Benjamin, 545, 548, 550 

Benjamin (Peter), 550 

Charles, 550 

Charles W., 550 

Clara F., 550 

Elizabéth, 550 

Harry W., 550 

Henrietta, 550 

John, 550 

Leon W., 550 

Lewis, 315, 550 

Mary, 558 

Mary (Taylor), 547, 550 

Mary A. (Shinn), 550 

Mary E., 550 

May, 558 

Miss (Dickey), 550 

Orien W., 550 

Pardon Cook, 550, 556, 
558 

Pardon E., 550 

Peter, 545, 548, 550, 556 

Philip, 550 

Pit Wes, cD D0%5- SOS 

hapend G., 550 

Robert, 550 

W. Be, 548, 550, 558 

Willard 0., 550 

William Elvin, 550 


KEITHS 

Edward D., 248 
KELBY 

Shella, 522 

Wow «gic o22 
KELLAR 


Dr. John, 190, 199 
Harrison, 304, 321 
Michael, 321 

KELLER 
Alice K. (Gibson), 478 
Arithela B., 199 
Benjamin, 470, 480 
Caroline, 470 
Elizabeth, 470 
Elizabeth J., 199 
Elizabeth (Shafer), 477 
Franklin V., 199 
George, 466, 470, 480 
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KE 
LLER continued KEYSER continued KIRKBRIDE 


Henry, 304 A 
Masreties. 109 Seto (Bell), 366 Dudle ee 
Isaac, 470 elite B.44'369 Eli T.? 261 
ming pri a Pee? KIRK 
Jane (Vorhies), 470 ver, , 146, 365 
Jefferson J. 199 Phebe! 555 ca Solas 285 oo 
Poh is.” KD KIRKBRIDE 
°% Judge, 196 
Dr. SRA 149 . ra! 
oe KILDROW Rink, peas 
Levi, 199, 338, 469 Sarah (Brownrigg), William R., 25 4 
476, 475 : KILROY. KIRKPATRICK? 
Margaret C., 291 . Hannah, 435 
paren Bea 199 RERDEL nse?) Dr. John, 191 
tes) 470 eam 338 : a 172, 345, 378 
Mary D., 199 Joh: 
Sarah A. (Miley), 474 eel 266 KIRKMAN ‘a. 
Simon, 470 Nive ROM Nicholas, 230 
William, 470 bert, 450 KILBAUCH ” 
KEEVER Amick, 273 Joseph, 232 
M. A., 198 Bell Zora, 212 KITTS 
KELLS Charles H., 450 Philip, 534 ; 
fe eens, 197 pienrs (Calland), 393, Payton, 254 
aimee 245 : Edward S 259 Spas 
set F Elijah 1,40 Capt. Jacob, 249, 252 
Benjamin Fz, 223 nent raga KLINGENSMITHS 
mer J. : 3 
Hettie, 182 pie Be KLUBER a 
Robert M., 247, 552 PEOr> ine - Father, 456 
KELLY ’ James S., 450 Re De : 
ee John, 390, 450 es oun Joseph, 573, 
KELROY John W., 450 KNEPPER 
Anthony, 408 Jonathan, 334, 338 Jonas, 246 
KEMP ‘ Joseph H., 230 KNIGHT ” 
Perry, 343 goteptt 450 Arius, 246 
KENNEDY Joshua, 132 Hiram, 266, 496 
Irvin, 480 Lucy B., 450 KNOCH : 
Bey thie Martha, 450 Henry, 527 
KENT , Melissa, 450 KNOUFF : 
Abram, 239 Heat tee Angeline, 307 
Abraham, 270 Mi Z Cora M., 307 
Ann, 391 aa Danford, 180 Henry, 307 
Ann’E., 397 Releoncais0 ies oh CO 
Gere, 26s pelseaareo T.eF. 5 209, 301, 303, 
Israel A., 239 Roba si 307, 417 
rt S., 450 KN 
See 3 Ruth A., 450 Gay 
uuana, 467 A arles J., 275 
Mary Ata 391 Sale Oliver M., 307 
Sarah (Reed), 391 vial ee ile ee 
William, 245, 382 : >» 141 
KELLY” 3904: 381” Silas, 253. as knowLton’ “7 
Yy Ae iF 
Dr. P. H., 198 Fe ie Josiah, 436 
William, 255 William 1.) 272 pre 
KENNON We J S41. Warren, 436 
smpsepn tee: 2H0 KINZIE ae ea 
ey rge, 
Joseph, 223, 232 KIRCHNER eee ee Louisa Maria, 353 
KEYSER . LolaoN Rev. William, 456 
Andfewsu369 erie a N., (Lovett), 521 KOHLMAN 
Andee (Jeu 369 beh pe en Nicholas, 566 
Anna Albertine, 369 James, 377 are 
Effie A., 369 John, 301, 307 Foal t price 
Herbert H., 369 Sarah A. (Carr), 502 ed 
Isaac, 369 We Re, 045 é pabsa sh saLGstt)s i304 
Jacob, 369 KIRKBRIDE Pie 
Jesse, 369 Benjamin, 256 wees! Oy) ora 
John, 363, 369 GharToreesG., 196 . 
- 9 Charles W., 202 
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KRAPS 
Francis, 202 
Jacob, 202 
John H., 202 


Drs Je We, tos, 201, 274 


Solomon, 253 
KUNTZ 
Harriet, 374 
Mary, 374 
KUSAN 
Lucinda (Kyle), 363 
KYLE 
Eliza (Bell), 362 
Jane (Morrison), 362 
James, 125, 315, 362 
Lucinda aa: 362 
Rebecca (Smith), 362 
KYSER 
John J., 260 
James K., 260 


LACKARD 

Andrew J., 223 
LADY 

Peter, 499 
LAFFEN 

Rev. Joseph, 591 
LAFFERTY 

Shc Ne how 
LAHUE 

Giles, 256 
LAKE 

Thomas, 269 
LAMBERT 

Albert, 528 

Sarah, 528 
LAMLEY 

Be F., 306 


Benjamin, 269 

Edward, 269 

John, 138, 269 

Orra A. (Brown), 351 
LaMOTT 

Thomas, 540 


John, 125, 337 

Martin, 225 

Thomas, 251, 448 

William, 321 
LANE 

Rev. Peter P., 590 
LANG 

Asa, 556 

Jacob, 526 
LANSING 

Robert, 424, 428 
LARGE 

Ann (Craig), 385 
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LARGE continued 
Clara I. (Guiler), 417 
Eliza, 384, 385, 416 
Eliza H.,-417 ‘ 


George, 416 

George E., 417 

Henry, 299, 300, 385, 
402, 416 

John, 417 

Joseph H., 417 

bear (McClintock), 
41 


Richard, 385 
Robert, 338, 385 
Samuel, 385, 402 
Sarah J., 417 
Thomas, 347, 385, 410 
LARRICK 
Benjamin, 262 
Caspar, 593 
Isaac, 240 
Elizabeth (Conner), 478 
Jacob, 593, 596 
James H., 596 
Jane (Miley), 474 
John, 262 
John H., 226 
Noah, 262 
William, 273 
LARRY 
Harrison P., 496 
LASHLEY 
Elizabeth (Danford), 
474 


William, 159 


LATCH 
Charles, 259 
LATTA 
Robert, 425 
LATTEY 
Esquire, 426 
LAUGHLIN 
James, 266 
John W., 141 
Samuel, 140 


Sarah (Secrest), 473 
LAW 
David, 509 
Elizabeth (Casner), 475 
James, 466, 509 
John, 508 
Linda A., 204 
Thomas, 508 
LAWHEAD 
Hannah (Gibson), 478 
LAWRENCE 
Anderson C., 139 
Robert J., 272 


Sarah, 596 

William, 141 
LAWS 

G.. H., 145, 542 
LAZEAR 

eats iS) 

LEAPER 

Rev.cc---- Sei! 
LEATH 

Samuel, 465 


=26e 


LEE 
Albert S., 522. 
Alberteen, 522 
Alverde, 522 
Arminda C., 522 
Barbara, 522 
Benjamin, 522 


Caroline (Miller), 522{) 


Christian, 522 
Clarence, 522 
Clinton T.,- 522 
Columbus, 522 
Debert, 522 
Dessie, 522 
Edgar Earlwine, 522, 5 
Ellsworth, 522 
Emerson B., 522 
Evert, 522 
Floyd, 522 
Francis, 522 
Frederick, 522 
General, 293 
George W., 522 
Hannah E., 522 
Henry, 522 
Henry A., 522 
Henry D., 522 
Henry H., 522 : 
John, 521, 522, 52 
kity;so22 
Louisa, 522 
Martha, 522 
Mary, 522 
Mary E., 522 
Nora B., 522 
Preston, 522 
Rilla A., 522 
Gen. Robert E., 584 
LEECH 
Robert, 209, 213 
Jason, 219 
Russell, 522 
Samuel A., 248 
Sarah, 522 
Walter, 522 
Wesley, 522 
Wilbert, 522 
Willard, 522 
William, 522 
Verne, 522 
LEEK 
Jeremiah, 251 
LEEPER 
William, 402 
Rev. William, 402 
LeFever 


Isaac, 250 
LEGG 

George, 545, 548 
LEGGETT 

M. D., 243;-o82 
LELAND 


B. W., 18/, 210, 379% 
556 


Charles A., 187 
LEMMAX 

Catharine, 394 

Dorinda (Osborn), 392 


James, 338, 381, 384, | 


386, 387 


- 


LEMMAX 
John, 138, 140, 151, 
299, 300, 385, -402, 
409, 413, 414 
John A., 415 
Lillie W., 415 
Margaret (Franklin), 394 


Mary Rose (Craig), 415 
Violet J., 415 
LENINGTON 
Thomas, 526 
LEONARD 
Benjamin F., 254 
Mary, 517 
LETT 
Abraham, 424, 425 
LEWIS 
Charles T., 187, 300, 


Squire, 121 

William, 242 

Winchester D., 242 
LIEURANCE 

Rev. Jesse, 333 
LIKES 

Charles, 306 
LIMING 

John, 171 
LINCICOME 

James, 269 

Levi, 235 

Susannah, 450 
LINCICUM 

James, 442, 564 

Nathan, 338, 440, 

442, 448, 450 

LINCOLN 

William S., 290 
LINDAMOOD 

Edmund, 256 

James, 256 

John G., 256 

Milo, 256 
LINDEWOOD 

Mary, (Howald), 518 
LINDLEY 

Dey 2ipamae) 

Ziba, 188 
LINDSAY 

Aquilla, 247 

Charles, 247 

Charles W., 245 
LINDSEY 

Cephas, 299, 568, 569 

Effie B., 569 

Elizabeth (Moore), 569 

James, 569 

Margaret, 569 

Martha -A., 569 

Noah H., 219 

Samuel, 299, 568 
LINDSLEY 

James, 239 
LINGO 

Archelius, 217, 382, 

383, 408 

LINGO 

OU Wee sho) 
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LINGO continued 
Elizabeth, 383 
William, 383, 404 

ETEPETT 
Christopher, 266, 436 
Elihue, 265 
Joseph, 424, 483, 486 
Alfred, 246 
Warren, 305 

LITTLE 
Kelsey, 245 
William, 246 

LLOYD 
Charles, 515, 516 
Edward, 515 
Hannah, 515 
James, 514, 515, 516 
Jennie, 178 


John, 515 

Lydia A., 515 

Obidiah, 404 

Thomas, 139, 297, 515 
LOCKMILLER 

Perry, 274 
LOCHMILLER 


Alvah H., 555 
Elizabeth (Smithberger) 


James, 251, 554 
Jefferson, 248 
John Z., 268 
Jonathan, 315 
Mary J., 367, 370 
Noah, 251, 269 
Samuel A., 125 
Samuel, 315, 359, 360, 
364, 369 
Sarah K., 370 
Thomas, 251 
Virgie M., 555 
William, 140, 251, 307, 
359g 365, 3055 309 
William B., 246 
LONGFELLOW 
Durbin N., 254 
LOOK 
Elsie M., 553 
Elza M., 553 
Mahlon A., 553 
LOOKER 
Jacob, 246 
LOOMIS 
Charles, 219 
LOPER 
Cyrus, 271 
LORRAINE 
Creighton, 411 
LOVE 


a ies 


LOVE 
Alexander, 424, 425 
Hannah R. (Nickerson), 505 
Oren, 337 
Robert, 235, 256 


Thomas, 379 
LOVALL 

Archibald C., 271 

Jee H., 216 

Stephen, 219 
LOVELL 

Mr, <ce-- 503 
LOVELLE 


Nelson C., 219 
LOVETT 


Cary E. (Bate), 521 
Elmer E., 521 
Ernest S., 521 
John T., 521 
Jonas, 515, 526 
jee open eine Seal 
Lola N. (Kirchner), 521 
Louisa (Howaid), 518 
Mary A., 521 
Melissa H., 558 
Nellie R., 521 
Nelson C., 521 
William B., 521 
LOVETTE 
Edward T., 217 
LOWE 
Alonzo B., 370 
David, 240 
Hannah, 450 
Henry, 532 
James, 320, 336, 370 
John, 370 
Lulu Belle, 370 
Mary E., 370 
Nery, R. (Parrish), 327, 
370 


Orris, 370 

Philip C., 370 

Robert, 363, 370, 563 

Robert F., 250 

Rosa J., 370 

Willard, 370 

William, 140, 365, 379, 
497, 539 

LOWERY 

Catharine S., 510 

Ezbon F, 516 

James, 583 

Lydia A., 510 

Tyndall W., 510 

Willian, 440, 508, 510, 

Rev. William D., 510 


LOWMAN 

Mary, 373 
LUCAS 

Ae Jey 407 

Andrew J., 231 
LUELLEN 

Miranda, 369 
LUKE 

Wesley, 534 
LUKENS 

Benjamin C., 432 

Be Ss, 432 


LUKENS 
Charles, 496 
John C., 432 
Joseph F., 432 
Lizzie H. (Arrick), 432 
LUND 
Flora F., 189 
G. J., 540 ; 
Mary D., 32 
etear 196 
LUPARDIS 
Peter B., 247 
LUTTIG 
Father, 456 
REV.8 IS Ga, > 
LYON 
General, 283 
Alexander, 266 
Michael, 242 
LYONS 
Benjamin, 171, 596 
Elizabeth, 596 
Ellen, 365 
George B., 226 
Henry, 526 
Rev. Henry, 333, 526 
Jacob, 129, 140, 596 
James, 422, 424, 596 
John, 364, 378, 422 
Joseph, 422 
Leva, 338), 460, 593, 
995, 596 
Margaret, 596 
Michael, 248 
Rachel, 596 
Richard, 363 
Sarah J., 596 
William, 596 
MACKALL 
Col. Benjamin, 400 
Sarah Ann, 400 
MACKEY : 
James W., 245 
MADLOCK 
Andrew, 248 
MAGEE 
Charlotte, 537 
Rev.------ SOL 
MAHAFFEY 
Rev. Samuel, 304, 378 
MAHONEY 
William T., 256 
MAJOR 
James, 454 
MALLETT 
Alonzo, 273 
Daniel, 445 
Friendly, 273 
John, 264 
Joseph, 453 
Lucius W., 272 
Maria, 452 
Miles, 453 
Orminge 2/3 
MANIFOLD 
Benjamin, 376, 377, 
378 
John, 248 
William, 563 
MANTLE 
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MANTLE 

Joseph, 268 ‘ 
MAPPLE ~ 

Rev.----- geo 
MARING 

U. Me, 306 
~ We C.52306 
MARKEE 

Joseph, 347 
MARLOW 

Isaac, 240 

Je, Keg 306 


Leonard, 245 
Margaret, 583 


Thomas, 583 
MARPOLE 

Enoch, 467 
MARQUIS 


Bernard B., 370 
Carrie May, 370 
Frank M., 370 
Gallatin, 242 
Herman H., 3/0 
John, 378 
Johnie, 5705, 3755 
SRSA Ti /S) 
Joseph E., 370, 377 
Lillie M., 370 
Matilda A., 493 
Reuben B., 220 
Samuel, 171, 377 
Samuel B., 220, 274 
MARSH 
John, 222 
Lucius P., 139 
Moses, 298 
How. ieee, 172 
Samuel W., 223 
MARSHALL 
Ann (Wiley), 323 
Isaac, 242 
James, 429 
Samuel, 542 
MARTIN 
Andrew, 557 
Dr. Atkinson, 195, 199, 
200 
Charity (Danford), 388, 
389 


Carl Otto, 196 
David, 275 
Edmund, 209 
Elizabeth, 200 
Frank M., 196 
Henry, 259 
Ithamer, 556 
Jacob, 259 

John, 259, 302, 580 
John A., 388 

Dr. John, 195, 196 
John H., 388 
John W., 235 
Miss Lizzie, 138 
Michael, 514 
Morris D., 388 
Peter, 388 
Rheul, 388 
Robert, 258 
Silas, 388 
Simeon F., 388 
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MARTIN continued 

W. G., 203 

Walter C., 196 

Dr. William G., 20 

Willia K., 196 
MARTON 

Erwin J., 200 
MASON 

Albert L., 453 

Edwin C., 266 

Elisha, 453 

Eliza, 453 

Emily A., 453 

Francis M., 453 

Dr. Frank M., 199, 

Be Mog5 139 

George, 453 

Dr. George, 200 

George W. 407 

Henry, 453 

He” Regn 305 

James, 453 

James M., 453 

John, 453 

Mary, 453, 490 

Mary (Franklin); 3% 

Ollie, 394 

Rachel, 453 

Samuel, 453 | 

Sarah Jane, 453 

William, 453 | 

William C., 453 
MASSER 

Jane, 471 
MASTERS 

George, 248 

Richard, 255, 520 
MASTER 

John, 216 

William, 520 
MATHENEY 

Cyrus, 461 

Joseph, 315, 316 | 

Lucinda, 461 i 

Mary E. (Harper), 

Nancy, 388 

Nancy J. (Vorhies) 

Rachel, 461 

Rachel A., 323 
MATHENY 

Eliab,* 139, 14722 

Isiah, 235 

James C., 242 i 

James F., 240 || 

Scott, 266 | 

Theodore J., 236 |, 

Thomas J., 236 |! 
MATHEWS i 

Benjamin L., 553 || 

Eva, 553 

E. W., 139, 147 

Jennie, 553 | 

Lottie Re,aolS | 

Oscar, 553, 5565 34 

Lacy; one 

Tacey E., 559 || 
MATHIAS | 

Sheble, 268 
MATT 

John De, 2258) 


MATTHEWS 
it poe 261 
enry C., 261 
oo. 267 
John M., 252 
Samuel B. 260 
Thomas E., 267 
MATTOCK 


Samuel B., 259 
MAXWELL 

Elizabeth (Dye), 420 
MAY 


MAYGUCKIN 
Clara W., 552 
“Ma 552 


Ga, 
Willian Henry, 552, 
557 
William A., 242 
YH 


EW 

Frederick, 555 

Lucinda, 555 
MAYWOOD 

Albert, 408, 409 
MEAD 

David, 591 
John, 484 
‘AD. 


Robert, 484 


HEM 
Ann E. (Rownd), 395 
MECHEM 
Dr. Edmund, 198 
Drs ia 
MEECHEM 
Dr. Jesse E., 198, 
199 


E 
John, 467, 471, 480 
Mary Ann, 467 
Sarah J. (Coen), 473 
MEIGS 
Rise es DOL 
MELLWEE 
Joseph A., 262 
MELLON 


William S., 246 
MENDENHALL 

Isaac, 508, 510 

John, 508 
MERCER 

Caleb M., 245 

Chalk, 590 

David, 590 

David B., 245 

George, 247 
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MERCER continued 
Jacob, 274 
Job T., 247 
John W., 274 
Joseph, 273, 346 
Te Ves 090 
Thomas, 247, 269 
V. Te, 590 
MEREDITH 
William T., 299 
MERILL 
Asa W., 251 
P.M., 173 
ae M., 255 


MER 

Daniel, 548 

David, at 349 

James, 549 

John, 545, 548, 549 

Phebe, 555 

Thomas, 545, 549 
MERROW 

Balaam, 338 
MERR 

John D., 216 
MERRY 

Abby, 341 

Ada, 341 

Amanda, 340 

Ae idle 


3 
338, 340, 569 
Andrew J., 269, 341 
Benjamin H., 341 
Benson, 340 
Betsey, 340 
Calton, 340 
Hannah, 340 
Jacob M., 341 
Josephus, 341 
Levi D., 341 
Lis Dewy 296 
Levi D., 140 
Maranda, 340 
Margaret, 341 
Maria, 341 
Mary, 341 
Sally, 341 
Miranda, 339 
Rouse, 340 
Rufus, 340, 448, 569 
Rufus E., 341 
Samantha, 340 
William D., 341 
MESSELRODE 
John, 305 
MESSINGER 
William D. 264 
CALF 


George, 322 
MICHAEL 

Adolphus, 302 

gore 566 
MICHAE 

isabella (Young), 350 
MICHEL 
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M" CHEL 


alexander, 453 

Barbara, 453 

Catharine me 453 
Catharine (Miller), 453 
Edward, 453 

Elizabeth (Miller), 453 


Mary A., 453 
Mary (Hill) 453 
Leonard, 45 53 
Ottilia, 453 


MILES 


William H., 268 
nc aig 339, 480, +82, 


MILEY 


Abraham ue 512 
es, 571 
Bion H., 474 
Charles H., 595 
Charles We ry 512 
Eliza (Craft), 474 
Elizabeth (Coen), 473 
Emily, 472 
aaliy" (Vorhies), 474 
Eva L., 512 
Florence S., 474 
George, 474, 595 
Hannah, 597 
Hannah’ (Graham), 474 
Isaac, 474, 595 
James M., 595 
Jane, 482 
Jane (Larrick), 474 
Jeremiah, 474 
Jessie Bell, 595 
John, 138, 140, 199, 
cat 474, 512, 594, 595, 


John Edgar, 474 
4 


Norman, 4 

Richard B., 512 
Richard F., 474 

Sarah A. (Keller), 474 
Sarah Ann, 199 

Thomas R., 595 
William H., 474, 595 
William K., 474 


Arthur W., 522 

Berta, en 

Benjamin, 

Catharine oes 453 
Caroline (Lee), 522 
Christian, 298 


' 
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continued MILLS continued MOORE 
poctae a? 309 William N., 272 Andrew J., 399 
David, 138, 139, 140, MILLSLAGLE : Anna (Bates), 467 
295, 296, 306, 307, Andrew, 338, 483, Barney, 262 
309, 331 484, 488 Charles, 549 
Edgar, 309 MILROY Dr. Grd aan, 195 
Bev Ee; COL General, 190, 279 Elizabeth (Lindsey), 569 


Elizabeth, 569 “ 

Elizabeth (Michel), 453 

Ellen, 309 

Emma, 400 

Francis, 219, 514, 578 

Frederick, 511, 514, 
522 

George, 273, 514 

Harkass, 522 

Henry, 140, 219, 295 
299, 309, 563, 589 

Henry W., 343, 522 

Isaac, 343 

Jacob, 227, 549 

Rev. Jacob, 541 

James, 318 

Jane, 318, 326, 440 

Reve Jeebes 200 

John, 171, 343, 344, 
38) DLeg Se 

John Sr., 256 

John W., 219 

Jonathan, 140 

Joseph, 244, 298, 566 

Joseph H., 253 

Josephess sa 2)2 

Margaret, 318 

Martin, 256 

Mary, 318, 522 

Mary (Niswanger), 447 

Mary E. (Calland), 393 

Rev. Matthew R., 378 

Nellie, 522 

Peter, 569 

Philetus, 522 

Sarah, 304 

Sarah E. (Collins), 430 

Thomas, 256 

Tunny, 522 

We 090 

Walter, 309 

William, 304, 305, 309, 
BIS a eS ss SL S53, 
S22E E Sa2 

William S., 245 

Winona, 522 


MILLHORN 


Elijah, 597 
John, 466, 508 


MILLIGAN 


James A., 271 
John, 240 


MILLNER 


Robert B., 268 


MILLS 


Jee SUS Sys 

Nathan, 577, 578, 
580 

Rev.----- 7 DOM 

Ui sates eoOl, 306 

Stephen, 2/71, 300, 
302, 306 

W. N., 220 


MILTON : 
Alexander, 270 
Marion, 267 

MINCKS 
Emmet Otes, 556 
Eliza (Shipley, 556 
Hiram, 556 
Irvin Es, 206 
John SiszuoD Gis yoo 

MINCK 
John, 242 

MINCKS 
Sarah E., 554 

MINER 
Rev. John, 385, 405 
Stephen F., 385 

MINOR 


Adam S., 219 
Isaac Gey 2 aZ 
Garrison, 259 
MISEL 
John, 555 
MITCHELL 
448 


e] 
Elizabeth, 552 
David, 269 
James, 534 
John, sy e271 
Thomas, 274 
MITCHNER 

Samuel, 250 
MITTEN 

David, 232 

DeltasGa, o> 

Mary, 388 
MITTER 

Joseph, 384 
MOBLEY 

Jerome, 248 
MOBERLY 

Hezekiah, 255 

John lemon 
MOFFITT 

Samuel, 271 
MOLER 

Caspar, 435 

Elizabeth, 435 

Lydia M., 435 
MONTAG 

Rev. J. Gs, S592 
MONTGOMERY 

Mary Ann, 374 
MOODY 

Rev. John, 481 
MOONEY 

Kate, 209 

Golesi) lien ec oO 

Toe Da oe 
MOORE 
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Ellen, 491 

Elly, 483 

Ferdinand, 232 

Fred W., 184, 185, 213 

Frederick, 211 

Gilhead, 236 

Hannah, 341 

Henry, 274, 341 

Jane, 343, 569 

Jason, 271 

John, 140, 240, 273, 376, 

431, 443, 484 

James R., 219 

James A., 246 

Rev. James, 428 

James, 565 

Lafayette, 261 

Lemuel, 399 

Lewis, 251 

Lewis Ji, 9309 

Lillie, 186 

Linus, 483 

Lydia (Conner), 478 

Michael, 261 

Milton, 271 

Nathan, 269 

N. K., 306 

Nathan K., 262 

Philip, 236 

Ruth, 466 

Thomas, 432, 248, 253, 

298, 436 

MOOREHEAD 

Amy (Secrest), 473) 
MORAN \ 

Robert, 268 
MORAN 

Jesse, 232 

William, 261 
MOREDICK 

Joseph, 541 

Dray J.s Mei LoS 

Joseph W., 219 
MORELAND 

Margaret (Wiley), 323 

Sarah (Morris), 469 
MORGAN 

George, 578 

George W., 247 

Je He, S895e90 

J. Mason, 304 

Jie Siegt29 

Lewis, 247 

Owen, 247 

Thomas, 589, 590 
MORGAREIDGE 

Basil, 326 

Burnham, 537, 538 

Charles H., 538 
MORGARIEDGE 

Charles L., 236 
MORGAREIDGE 

Bdear,, S27—u osu 


MORGARELDGE 
Flora Belle, 537 
Frederick N., 538 
George W., 538 
John, 332, 548 


pegeie Pee 536 
a (cere), 502 


Parley C., 537 

Rece F., 538 

Robert M., 538 

Rosilla C., 538 

Salome A., 538 

Se Sip OSS 

William A., 538 

MORRIS 

Aaron, 261, 400, 466, 

469, 480 


Abner, 206 

Albert, 232 

Andrew, 534, 535 

Ann, 535 

Ann T. (Watson), 471 
Apollo, 262 

Arius, 268, 535 
Bertha, 555 

Captain, 271 

par Benjamin, 555, 


Cynthia (Archer), 460 

Cynthia A., 476 

David, 469 

Elisha, 338 

Elizabeth, 536 

Hannah (Moser), 469 

Henry, 465, 469, 480 

Isaac, 440, 441, 444, 
445, 448, 455, 460, 


572 

Tsaac Qs, 139, 170, 
U7 eeLO), 469, 479 

James, 251, 469 

Jane, 535 

Jane (Stevens), 469 

Jesse M., 555 

John, 536 

John F., 534, 535 

Jonathan, 466, 469, 
471 

Jonathan J., 470 

Hon. co 415 

Lewis, 24 

Lovina B. (Huffman), 522 

Margaret, 535 

Martha, 449 

a atl 400, 474 
Mary A., 536 

Minor P., 555 

‘Moses, 469 

Nancy, 596 

Nellie B., 555 

Ne aluige O06 

Rebecca, 443 

Rhoda (Davis), 3 
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MORRIS continued 
Robert, 460 
Sarah (Moreland), 469 
Shanegar, 240 
Simon, 246 
BB tiles, Paha soy) 
Thomas W., 139, 253 
Thomas, 298, 534, 535 

536, 556 

Thomas a 302, 303 
Te ane 298, 302, 


William, 536, 556 

W. A., 306 

William A., 253 

William H., 252 

William L., 255 
MORRISON 

Alfred, Ae 347 

‘Alfred L., 125 

Arthur, 334, 339, 341 

Asa V., 371 

Charles M., 371 

D. M., 139 

George, 262, 339, 370 

Jane cee , se 

John, 1 

John W., 573 

Joseph, 580 

Joseph F., 371 

K. P., 210 

Michael, 329, 363 

Perry KS 222 

Paes E. (Riddle), 


Robert A., 371 

Sanford, 338, 339 

William, 470, 508 

William M., 371 
MORROW 


MORTON 
Moses, 454, 457 
3 


IN 
William, 236 

Rev. W. H., 304 
MOSELEY 

Charles W., 386, 404, 

405, 

Ee Beg 42 

ry PEM 

Jane (Hesson), 568 

Jesse, 386, 405 


His Hey 287 

Henry H., 216 

Capt. William L., 404 
565 

William L., 260 


eoie 


MOSELEY continued 

We Le, 303, 540 

William L., 288 
MOSER 

Hanneh (Morris), 469 
MOSSBURGH 

Christian A., 269 
MOSLER 

Susan (Sanford), 568 
(OTT 


Benjamin L., 171, 454 
Die 9 J 9 


John M., 261 
MOUNTS 

John, 580 
MOWATT 


James, 207 
MUGRAGE 

Cora M. (Sullivan), 544 

Frederick N., 226 

Be Nop DOL 

P. C., 540, 541 

Parley C., 226 
MUHLENBERG 

capeettl 249, 252 
MULLHOLLAND 


Greenberry, 236, 262 
MURDUCK 
Henry, 532 
MURPHY 
Daniel, 432 
Eliza (Secrest), 473 
Rev. Father, 456 
Jane A. (Watson), 471 
John, 432 


Rev. William, 591 
MURRAY 

Cable, 466 

Cookson, ze 


EY 
Elizabeth, 523 
James L., 523 
soponon, 523 


Thomas, 273 
MUSSER 
Henry Jr., 268 
William, 138, 140 
MUZZY 
Edwin, 429 
Thomas N., 424, 425, 427, 
429 


MYERS 


Rev. Jacob, 497 
McABOY 


Saooe » 424 


McALLISTER continued 
Camilla, 431 


James, 431 
William, 431 
McAULEY 


Mary B. (Kean), 454 
McBRIDE 

Abigail, 571 

Abraham, 272 

Christine, 459 

Elizabeth, 459 

George, 459 

Gideon, 455 

Jacob, 272, 459 

James H., 219 

John, 268, 442, 444, 

445, 448, 454, 

ESO eS O2 DL 
Martin, 231, 459, 571 
Michael, 459 
Mary, 459 
Mary A., 5/1 
Nancy, 459 
Owen, 272 
Peter, 232 
Samuel, 231, 
Susan, 459 
Uriah, 571 


PAT Nes SAA 


William, 261, 442, 455, 


GS Oe) O 2p iL 
William H., 219, 264 
McCAFFREY 


Rev. A. K., 305 

William, 227 
McCALLEY 

Nancy A. (Enoch), 449 
McCALLION 

Father, 456 
McCANDLASS 

George H., 265 

William N., 265 
McCANN 

James, 227 

Jane, 349 
McCARTY 

Henry, 230 

John A., 239 

Mary E., 596 
McCLEARY 

Bivza, = 502 

James, 339 

John, 490 

John W., 227 

Margaret J. (Collins), 

430 

Matthew, 265 

Rev. Thomas, 424, 498 
McCLELLAND 

George, 211, 212, 213 

Maria (collins), 430 
McCLINTOCK 

Alice, 394 

Clyde E..,, 394 

Elizabeth (Amos), 394 

Emmett, 394 

James, 300, 394 

Jonas R., 394 

Jie Ro 299 
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McCLINTOCK continued 
Margaret Mion 394 
Martha, 534 
Martha (Philpot), 394, 

499 
Mary (Washington), 394 
Mary A. (Large), 417 
Miss (Cowles), 534 
Samuel D., 394 
Sarah (Rownd), 394 
William, 264, 381, 384, 


393, 534 
William R., 394 
McCLURE 


Francis L. 506 
George, 496, 506, 
562 

George A., 496 

George Alonzo, 506 

James, 562 

William, 506 
McCOLLUM 

Andrew, 339 

Jacob, 338, 443, 444 
McCOMB 

Louisa, 344 
McCONNELL 

Abraham, 240 

Alexander, 484 

Charles, 255 

Columbia (Smith), 452 

James, 597 

Matilda, 390 

Gen. Robert, 124 

Samuel, 158 

Thomas, 269 

Wesley, 219 

William, 452 
McCORMICK 

Rev. J. B., 558 
McCOY 

Conright, 273 

Cornight, 272 

Hugh, 593 

James A., 300, 302 

John T., 259, 262 

Mary J. (Ward), 473 

Robert, 230 

Rowley, 301 

Stephen C., 262 

W. W., 301 
McCUE 

Rev. Patrick K., 379 
McCULLOCK 

David, 219, 256 
McCULLOUGH 

George, 128, 129, 
McCUNE 

Charles, 486 

James, 160, 171, 206, 

330), 33 

Mary A. (Finley), 472 

Sarah, 586 
McCURDY 

Joshua, 254 

Lucius, 253 
McDONALD 

Angus, 242, 551 

David, 219 

Mrs. Harriet, 377 
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McDONALD continued 

Hugh, 240 

Sir John, 193 
McDOWELL 

General, 233 
McELFRESH 

Cornelius, 273 

William, 541 

William A., 223 
McELROY 

Alexander, 436 

Rev. Archer, 498 

Edward, 230 

Henry, 230, 424 

James, 424, 425, 429 

Mrs. Nancy, 437 

William, 266, 425, 429 
McENDRIES 

George, 154 
McFADDEN 


John W., 247 

Richard C., 491 

Samuel, 491 

McGARRY 

Andrew, 337 

David, 125, 140, 171, 
180,. 305, °315y732u5 
336, “S375, Ge 

Dr. David, 188, 190, 196, 
199), 201 

Dr. David, Sr., 206 

Frank, 337 

George M., 337 

Henry B., 195 

James H., 195 

Jane, 337, 341 

Jig Bary 406 

John, 125, 171, :ek8S,, teen 


334, 336, 341, 337, 348, 


483 

John B., 195 

John (G..9337 

Dr. John, 195; 200, 20%%5 
201 

Margaret, 337 

Mary B., 195 

Reed, 336 

Robert, 188, 189 

Samuel, 123, T29)erboos 
173, L/5,% L8Steekels 
199, 207; 209; 210; 
336, 337 

Dr. Samuel, 201 

Judge Samuel, 212 

Sarah, 326 

Thomas R., 337 

William G., 195 


McGARY 


Finley, 266 
Samuel, 247 


McGEARY 
Henry, 227 
McGEE 
Anna S., 370 
William, 370 
McGINNIS 
Jeph. st 5955 185, 
186, 303, 304 
James M., 271 
John R., 264, 270 
Je Rey 406 
i. He, 301 
Rev.----, 591 
McGINITTY . 
Cairy I., 246 
McGIRK 
Andrew, 264 
. McGIRT 
Catherine, 392 
McGLASHAN 
Cyrus, 211, 213, 302, 
304 
G., 302 
James, 364 
Reuben, 175, 377 
McGLASKEY 
John, 274 
McGOVERN 
Bridget, 462 
Clara E., 463 
Ellen, 462 
Homer, 463 
Maggie A., 463 
Margaret, 462 
Martha E., 463 
Mary, 462 
Mary A., 463 
Patrick, 462 
P. C., 459, 462, 463 
Bis Jey, 459 
Rhoda E., 463 
Terrence, 232, 462, 
463 


Thomas, 251, 449, 455, 
463 


462, 

Thomas W., 463 
McGREW 

Rebecca, 342 
McGULIRE 

Josiah, 264 

John, 227 

Mary, 462 

Sarah Young, 349 
Mc INTEE 

Andrew, 463 

Mary, 463 
Mc INTOSH 

Col. Enoch S., 548 

JON, Wis L7Dy 20)/ 
McINTYRE 

Clark, 254 

Dimelapiece 1. 

Jefferson H., 226 
McINTIRE 

Stephen D., 240 

SE Cl MeL gm SOD gt ees 

331 

McKAIN 

John B., 227 
McKEE 


Index of Names continued 


McKEE 


Abbie, 501 

A. C., 306 

Alexander, 324, 483 
489, 498, 499, 500 

Andrew, 189, 265 

Andrew C., 524, 328 

Anna, 492 

Annie (Caldwell), 
499, 500 

Burton, 501 

Charles W., 189 

Chris., 300, 306, 307, 
488 


Christopher, 500, 501 

Columbus, 499 

Cora B., 501 

Cora M., 324 

D., 206 

David, 149, 164, 165, 
295, 312, 330, 498, 
stg 500, 504, 539, 

David E., 501 

Delia (Davis), 500 

EZrave a 23 —) Loos oes 

140, 294, 296 
289, 300, 489, 500 

F, Ma 2° 

Gilead, 558 

Gilead Mere o22 
Srey peta 313 

en M., 324 

Level Ks spook 

Isaac, 139, 189 

Isaac E., 274 

James, 424, 483, 499, 
500 

James D., 255 

Jasper, 305, 330, 499 

John, 163, 305, 361, 
483, 487, 499 

John, We, 325 

Joseph 0., 325 

Lawrence, 501 

Leoda L., 325 

Leonard, 499 

Lewis W., 501 

Lura N., 324 

Lydia E., 370 

Manly, 500 

Margaret, 312 

ee (Caldweil), 499 


Margaret (Morse), 499 
Martha, 304, 327, 484 
Martha (ele), 499 
Martha (Polling), 500 
Mary, 491 

Mary A., 499 

Mary (Newton), 500 
Mirley, 501 

Morris, 325 

Orvil 0., 189 

Polk, Bee 


Rhoda Coatit: 499 
Robert, 125, 140, 144, 
160, 162, 170, 210, 
302, 304, 305, 314, 


2936 


McKEE continued 
Robert cont., 329, 330, 
499, 548 
Ruth E, (Caldwell) 314, 
499 
Sarah ae 313 
Sasa: (Ogle), 499 
Sylvester, £50 
omas, 324 
William, 147, 370, 499 
Dr. William, 188, 189, 
324, 330 
Worthington, 499 
Worthy, 302 
McKEENER 
Elias, 252 
McKEHIS 
John, 267 
McKENDRIE 
Albert, 556 
Elijah, 556 
Willian, 556 
McKENSIE 
Bristol, 242 
McKENNY 
Charles, 483 
McKIBBEN 
Mary, 472 
McKIEVER 


Irvin, 542 
McKITRICK 
James, 219 
John W., 223, 251 
Nancy 554 
William, 9, 226, 298 
Mc LAUGHLIN 
Elizabeth, 478 
James, 220, 267 
Joseph, 266 
Levi, 220 
Samuel, 235 
William, 265 
Mc LEANEY 


William We, 267 
McMAHON 

Jeremiah, 484 

John, 415 

Mary, 495 
McMASTERS 


Daniel, 219 
David A., 242 
Isaac, 377, 378 
McNABB 
302 
Mc PEEK 
Allen D., 256 
Mc PEAK 
David, 248 
George, 267 


McPEAK continued 


Joshua, 222 
Mordicai, 222 
Mc PEEK 


Philip, 256 
Sarah (Bower), 538 
William, 526 
Rev. William, 333, 526 
Mc PHERSON 
Dis e200. 
Mc PHEARSON 
James R., 273 
LasRevs), 5333 
William, 457, 458 
McVAY 
Drwebe Mey 203 
DEgeie Mem S00. 540 
Thomas M., 140 
McVEIGH 
Mary, 453 
McVICKER 
Archibald, 470 
Drucilla (Rich) 396 
Elizabeth (Okey), 396 
Elmer, 396 
Henry F., 396 
H. Grant, 396 
Hie Meopmooss oo 
James, 383, 396 
Josie, 396 
Kate (Guiler), 396 
Lindley E., 396 
McWILLIAMS 


NEPTUNE continued 
| Samuel, 532,°535, S41 

Mrs. Sarah, 528 

Washington, 223 

Wesley, 191, 535, 542, 

565 

William H., 223 

William W., 250 
NEUHART 

Anna, 178 

Daniel Jr., 139 

Henry, 527 
NEVILLE 

Malvina, 199 

Mary, 199 

Manyebes 199 

Dr. M. H., 480 
NEVEILLE 

Dr. Michael H., 140, 

199 

NEWHART 

Daniel, 299 
NEWLAN 

Joseph W., 232 

William H., 232 
NEWMEYER 

Rev. L., 526 
NEWTON 

How Bes 3259 

Jane (Ball), 358 

5, Demy Seth 

Joab, 486 
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NICKERSON continued 
Hugh G., 505 
~John, 504 
John R., 226 
Joseph, 504 


Levi M., 505 y 


Lurana, 504 

Mahala, 504 

Mary, 431 

Rebecca, 504 

Sarah M., 505 

Sarah M. (Bell), 505 

Simon, 504 

Simon S., 432, 505 

Rev. Sparrow, 488, 489, 

503, 504 

Thomas, 504 
NIESWANGER 

William D., 273 
WIESWONGER 

Frederick, 256 
NIEVN 

John, 232 
NISSWONGER 

Asa, 447, 456 

John, 442, 447, 448 

Mary (Miller), 447 

Susannah (Barnes), 447 
NOBLE 

Elizabeth (Reed), 502 


James, 125, 334, 338, 483” 


501, 502 


Je We Re, 492 
Joab W. R., 140 
John D. B., 274 


John, 129, 130, 134, 136, | 
140, 312, 315, 483, 484. 
485, 486, 489, 501, 502, 


Elizabeth, 325 
George, 345 


Mrs. Isabella, 341 

James W., 216 

Philip, 139, 338, 

344, 347 

Samuel, 315 

William, 140, 335, 344 
NACE ; 

John A., 302 
NASH 

George K., 149, 227 


James, 496 

Margaret (Shafer), 477 

Miss, ------ >; 491 
NEEDS 

William, 218 
NEELS 

Joshua B., 219 
NEIL 

Elizabeth, 433 
NEISWANGER 

George, 459 
NELSON 

August, 227 
NEPTUNE 

BLS e273 

Bldas Pe. o9 


Des helaktOs, 7840, 191, 


201 
Lydia Jane, 528 


Lambert, 486, 484, 
486, 497, 498 
Mary (McKee), 500 
Thomas N., 265 
NEYMAN 
Suey. 341 
NICHOLAS 
Harrison, 240 
NICHOLS 
Charles, 371 
Plage 256 
Ernest. 7e 
George H., 552 
Perry T., 267 
Rice ers) aS 
Robert, 377 
NICHOLSON 
Andrew, 338, 339, 347 
596 
Ann M., 476 
John, 339, 596 
Margaret, 308, 466 
Simon, 596 
Thomas, 339, 480, 593 
3965, 23917 
Wedge so 
Levi, 266 
NICKERSON 
Celestia, 504 
Eliza, 504 
Elizabeth es 505 
Hannah R., (Love), 505 
Hugh, 424, 431, 48, 
497, 503, 504 


BRAG 


503 
Martha, 491 


Martha J. (Carey 502, 50° 


Mary (Bates), 502 
Polly, 501 
Rachel (Reed), 502 


Samuel, 483, 489, 501, 50! 


Sarah, 489 

Sarah (Burlingame), 502 

Warren P., 122 
NOLL 

John, 572 
NORMAN 

Joseph, 236 

Milton, 223 

Nathan, 266 
NORRIS 

Jane, 380 

Marquis L., 236 

Nancy G., 380 

Samuel, 380 
NORTHSTINE 

Abram, 232 
NORVIL 

Richard T., 270 
NOWALL 

James T., 240 
NOWDELL 

William M., 264 


Weathea M, (Horton), 391 


William M., 270 
NYE 


| 


OBLINGER 
Charles 151 
OCHSENBIEN 
William, 253 
O'CONNER 
John D., 141 
ODELL 


James H., 210, 213, 225 


Joseph H., 269 
O'DONOVAN 

Catherine Amelia, 370 
OGG 


Ara A., 451 

Ariana, 393 

Joseph, 250 

Nancy (Calland), 393 
OGLE 


A. Je, 568 


Alfred, 140, 286, 534, 541 


542, 562 
Ann Same 555 
°9 
Benjamin C., 555 
Charles, 274 
David N., 274 
Felix, 542 
George, 318 
Gilead, 303 
James, 125, 315, 318, 
B295. Gosh e599 
Jane (Caldwell), 313 
Lucretia A., 568 
Margaret, 286 
Martha, 544 
Martha (McKee), 499 
Melinda, 326 
Miles, 305 
Dr. Miles, 201 
Rev.-<-"- » 558 
Robert, 318 
Susan, 325 
Susannah (McKee), 
499 
Mrs. Temperance, 528 
William, 315, 318 
OKEY 
KemCigg 300s, S03 
Elizabeth (McVicker), 
396 
PGs, 149, 0151,, 298, 
301, 303 
James, 178 
Ruth (Caldwell), 312 
Richard G., 271 
William C., 139, 148, 
Li2ee biSp lig LT, 
209g, Dig lI Ly: 2975 
298, 305 
William E., 178 
OLEPHANT 
Mary, 369 
William, 545 
OLIVER 
Joseph B., 219 
Maria, 492 
Samuel, 236 
O'NEIL 
Ann (Horton), 391 
ae 3835. 30558 Sok, 
04 
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O'NEIL continued 
John, 382, 391, 415 


R. F., 406 

Thomas, 264 
ONILLE 

John, 172 
ORME 

Leonard, 459 
ORR 

Ellen, 372 

Rev., 332 
OSBORN 


Albion E., 392 
Ann J. (Taylor), 392 
Archelaus, 252 
Charles, 22) 
Charles E., 392 
Dora R., 392 
Dorinda (Lemmax), 392 
Hattie H., 392 
Hester A. (Calland), 392 
451 
James G., 252 
James H., 392 
Luella, 392 
Mary A., 392 
Mary E. (Anderson), 
MaB@2e H., 392 
Rebecca, 392 
Ruth, 448 
Ruth (Barnes), 392 
Samuel, 264 
Susannah (Peyett), 392 
Theodore, 269 
William, 252 
OSBORNE 
DE Ae feignceo 
Anna L., 392 
Archelaus, 392 
Betsey, 384 
Catherine eu 391 


Elizabeth (Fearus), 391 

Ellen (Wilson), 392 

Jabez, 248 

James, 382, 383, 384 
391, 404 

Kitty, 384 


Margaret H., 286 
Martha (Horton), 391 
Mary, 384, 391 
Samuel, 384, 385, 
391, 392, 404 
Samuel M., 392, 406 
William, 381, 383, 


391 
OSLER 
T.. Beg 5095-590 
OSHELE 
Thomas W., 267 
OSTRANDER 
Wer Bey LOL 
Welton B., 331 
OTIS 
Charles, 209, 210, 
212 
OTIS 
Harrison Gray, 212 
OWEN 
Vincent B., 223 
PADGETT 
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PADGETT 
George, 315, 318 
PALMER 
Austin D., 253 
Harrison, 232 
Henry, 298 
J. Nw, 297, 298 
Jacob, 269, 271 
James N., 253 
L. W., 492 
Lydia J., 492 
Robert, 232 
PARCELL 
William, 264 
PARK 
Thomas J., 248 
Wesley, 255 
PARKER 
Charles R., 236 
Je Jey 206 
James, 302, 407 
John S., 568 
Welcome, 265 
William G., 267 
PARKHURST 
John, 428 
PARKS 
Robert, 274 
Peis 14 
PARMITER 
Joseph, 495 
Manly, 497 
PARRISH 
Agnes, 367 
Ann hove). 571 
Anna, 372 
Belva A., 555 
B,njamin R., 555 
E. E., 497, 496 
Edward, 173, 315, 327, 
362, 3710370 
Helen M., 372 
Henry S., 372 
Drees pee 
Isaac, 146, 173, 174, 
Sd) 364,. SOD toys 
376, 377 
TSAAaCcS 85: D9 
James R., 555 
Joseph, 327, 362 
Mary R. (Lowe), 370 
Nancy (Boyd), 327, 571 
Orris, 225 
Richard S., 555 
Riley, 372 
Robert, 371 
Robert W., 372 
Sarah A., 555 
Stella, 327 
Step iees Siiliga GULLS 
a5 


Stephen R., 372 

Theodore, 139, 365 
Thomas W., 242, 371, 379 
Wiley, 327 


William, 172, 207, 365 371 


PARSONS 
Charles, 484 

PATTERSON 
Charlie, 372 


PATTERSON continued 
Diegectos 
DisaiWiers 210) 
George T. S., 586 
Jesse, 244 
George, 274 
Jesse, 275 
Maple F, 372 
Samuel, 372 
Tempest W., 372 
PATTON 
Francis, 223 
Joseph, 580 
PAUL 
Elizabeth, 435 
Harriet, 374 
Jacob, 435 
Sarah, 420 
PAULL 
William R., 407 
PAXTON 
DimKey DOC 
TSGAGC oso 
JohnaGe,, 286, 8287 
PAYNE 
Danvel CG... 27 
James M., 257 
PEACOCK 
Robert, 245 
ioe Wey, AAA, 
PEARSON 
Albert J., 141 
Mary, 423 
PEDICORD 
Ezekiel, 377 
Humphrey, 534 
PEEPER 
Andrew, 253 
PEGGS 
Matilda, 339 
PENN 
Ann, 457 
Benjamin F., 457 
Benny, 457 
Behe gto Oc: 
Caleb, 457 
Charles K., 457 
Ella, 459, 560 
Ellen, 457 
Emma A., 399 
George W., 457 
Greenbury V., 457 
John, 459 
Nancy, 457 
Reason R., 457 
Rilla A., 459 
Sadie E., 459, 460, 
464 
PENNINGTON 
Otho, 240 
Ruth E., 194 
PEPPARD 
Patrick, 383, 384 
PEPPER 
Alfred, 273 


PEPPERS 
Sampson, 246 
PERAHING 
Rev.----- ; O9L 
PEREGOY 
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PEREGOY continued “ 
William, 185 
PERKINS 
Anthony, 323 
Edward, 315, 318 
John, 255 
William, 315, 318 
PERRIN 
Mary, 370 
William, 227 
PERRY 
Ee) S03 
Francis R., 343 
Joa Biniy S085, 495 
John, 309, 509, 580 
Joseph S., 216 
Com. Oliver H., 495 
Sarah, 309 
PERSHING 
Rev. I. D., 304 
PETERS 
George, 577, 580, 590 
He eBep el Soha Loo, ae 02 
306 
Henley E., 269 
James M., 274 
Michael, 271 
PETHEL 
Rachel (Watson), 471 
Robert, 262 
PETTAY 
Daniel el22 aliSael 7 
210, 338, 343 
J. W., 348 
W., 346 
PREY 
Daniel C., 222 
Edward T., 239 
James H., 216, 262 
Leow 
Ludwell, 541, 591 
Rev. Ludwell, 456, 584, 
591 
Mary Emma, 584 
Orange L., 273 
Pop Aay 90 
Sidney, 591 
T. Dent 90 
Thornton D., 583 
PEYEIT 
Susannah (Osborn), 392 
PFISTER 
Samuel, 219 
PHELPS 
Elijah, 342 
Jacob, 259 
James E., 268 
John H.5, 234, 92597 
262, 342 
Phema M., 368 
Richard T., 259 
PHILLIPS 
Abigail (Pitcher), 
559 
Ananias, 559 
A. R., 407, 459 
Alfred R., 230 
Capt. oh. Ga Loge 
289, 290 
I. Gu, 407, 459 
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PHILLIPS continued 
Isaac, 230 
James, 230 
Jane, 372 
Jeremiah, 184, 456 
Rev. J -remiah, 559 
John H., 264, 273 
Lewis, 264 
Martha A., 184 
Ren Psi 4005 409 
PHILLIS 
Charles, 556 
David W., 270 
Thomas W., 558 
PHILPOT 
Ada M. (Rader), 412 
Charles W., 264, 412 
Clifford M., 400 
Eliza, 399, 412 
Ellenor (Wilson), 412 
Emily, 400 
George, 412 
Isaac, 263, 412 
James M., 299, 400, 
412 
JiseHarg 405 
John H., 406, 412 
JohneG. cea) 2 
Laura, 412 
Luella (Ritchey), 412 
Maria, 412 
Martha (McClintock), 394 
Matilda (Stoller), 412 
Roscoe, 412 
Rownd, 412 
Ruth E., (412 
Samuel, 412 ‘ 
Sarah A, (Hare), 412 
Shenae B., 400, 405, 
, 406 


Shepherd B., 412 
William, 382, 396, 403, 
411 

William H., 412 
PHIPPS 

Ebenezer, 321 

Lucretia, 370 

Samuel, 299 

W. H., 213 

William, 254 

William H., 208 
PICARD 

Ann, 516 

Jacob, 516 

Joseph, 514, 516 
PICKENPAUGH 

Adam, 363 

Adam F.5 372, 379 

Barbara, 374 

George, 363 

George C., 262, 372 

Jacob, 363 

John; 363, 3765) 37 

Jonathan R., 372 

Peter, 363 
PICKERING 

G. Gi) 149 

BL o4e 

Mary, 535 
PICKETT 


PICKETT continued 

William H. (Rev.), 542 
PIDCOCK 

John, 315, 378 
PIERCE 

David W., 246 

Edgar P., 299, 300 

Gen. Frank, 210 

Franklin, 210 

James M., 242 

John, 216 

Sarah W., 310, 398 
PIGGITT 

William H., 264 
PIGGOTT 

James T., 259 

PILES 
~  Ithamer, 253 

John, 580 

Nathaniel, 580, 587 

Thomas, 253 
PINKERTON 

Helen L., 503 
PIPER 

Elisha, 266 

John W., 240 

Jonathan, 266 
PITCHER 

say (Phillips), 

559 


Jacob, 256 
POLING 

Abbie (Davis), 327 

David, 327 

Ezra, 327 

Francis M., 227 

Tra 32 

Martin D., 327 

Mary, 327 

Richard, 227 
POLK 

James K., 210 
POLLING 

Martha (McKee), 500 
POND 

Gols Francis’ Bi), 233 

Francis B., 141 
POOL 

Catharine, 479 

Tsaac, 255 
POPE 

General, 289 
PORTER 

Alexander, 382 

Arthur, 338 

Frank, 245 

James, .382 

Mary A., 328 

Samuel, 240 

Squire, 121 
PORTERFIELD 

Monica, 369 
POSTEN 

Charles, 483 

Joseph, 484 
POTTS 

Joseph, 131 
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POTTS continued 
Joseph, 131 
POTTER 
Major, 290 
Mary O., 591 
POULTON 
Rev. Berkley, 481 
John W., 269 
Marion, 240 
POWELL 
Andrew, 261 
Elizabeth, 325 
Isaac, 219, 561, 


Joseph, 306 

Lorenzo, 226 

Margaret, 500 

Samuel, 561, 563 

Squire, 572 
POWELSON 

J. W., 348 

M. E., 589 

R. A., 585 
PRESTON 

John, 379, 495, 497 


J. Se, 459 
James S., 264, 399, 
407 
Lizton, 383 
Liston H., 399 
Willie P., 459 
PRICE 
oo--- » 580 
Charles, 463 
Mary J., 452 
Samuel, 312 
aie (Archer-McGovern) 
63 
William, 348 
PRICER 
Alexander, 267 
PRIESTLY 
William, 173, 175, 
297, 298 


Gideon ©., 238 
William, 240 
PRITCHARD 
Jacob, 268 
PROUTY 
John, 424 
Russell, 424, 426, 
427 
PRYOR 
Amos, 497 
Elijah, 514 
Elizabeth, 514 
Henry, 514 
Howard, 515 
Isaac, 515, 520 
Jane, 515 
Uohn ola ye oul, 020 
Lila, 515 
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PRYOR continued 
Louisa (Huffman), 536 
Lovina, 203 
Margaret, 200, 515 
Maria, 515 
Mary, 514 
Nancy, 514 
Samuel, 514, 521 
Sarah, 514, 521 
Willia, 514 

PUGH 
Jeb, 206 
Samuel B.,263, 291, 301, 

302, 305 

PURCELL 
Jacob, 332 
Most Rev. J. B., 573, 574 

PURDY 
William, 580 

PURKEY 
Aaron S., 245 
Andrew, 378 
Joseph, 260, 301 
Capt. Joseph, 285 
Levi, 378 

PUTNAM 
General, 311 

PYLES 
Arthur, 522 
Bertha, 522 
George, 522 
Martha, 522 
Mary, 522 
Minnie, 522 
Nancy, 522 
Thomas, 522 
Wesley, 522 
William H., 522 

QUINLAN 
Rev. James, 591 

QUINN 
William, 249 

RACY 
Nicholas, 254 

RACEY 
Arthur W., 274, 493 
A. W., 306 
“George A., 493 
James F., 493 
Landon, 493 
Peter, A., 493 
Rache (Engle), 493 
Rosanna (Cain), 493 
Samuel, 227, 493 
Thomas, 493 

RADCLIFF 
Ann (Willey), 326 
David, 326, 329, 333 
David H., 326 
Martha (Davis), 326 
William, 326 

RADER 
Ada M. (Philpot), 412 

RAGAN 


Nancy, 437 
RAHUS 

Levi, 171 
RAINER 

James, 315 
RAINEY 


RAINEY continued 
Elias, 557 
Jonathan, 220 
William, 557 

RAKE 
Jacob, 514 
John, 259, 514 

RALPH 
Jane, 484 
John, 483 
William, 483 

RAMMAGE 
William, 305 

RAMSEY 
Charles, 540 
David, 327 
Dre, LIS 
Mary A., 327 
Nathan J., 327 

RANEY 
Elizabeth, 559 
Bava 
Zachariah, 261 

RANDALL 
Bethiah, 176 

RANNELS 
Judge William, 188 
Jiout ep aebee 
John, 421 
Joseph, 427 
Rev. Isaac, 498 
isp Viels ML: 


Judge William, 421, 424, 


B25), e427, 
RANSOM 
Truman, 568 
RATHBONE 
Abigail (Fordyce), 
564 
RATSER 
Ehadaip,, 293 
RAUSCH 
Mary F., 568, 57/5 
RAY 
James D., 256 
John, 556 
George, 259 
RAYBURN 
Nelson, 247 
RAWLINGS 
John, 259 
REANEY 
Sarah, 558 
Weed BSE: 
William, 558 
REASONER 
546 


? 

REDMOND _ 

Miss, 457 
REED 

Caroline (Arndt), 578 

Clara Alice, 581 

Edward, 274 

Edward T., 270 

Elizabeth (Noble), 

502 


Ellen A. (Vorhies), 578 


Father, 456 
He Gaymloe 
READ 
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READ 


REED 

Horace 0., 232 

Isaac, 552 

Isabella (ee tiens) 
578 

James, 118, "WBdig 485, 
5/ [SGD Secon Ook, 
587, 591, 594 

James B., 581 

James P., 583 


John, 118, 242, 484, 
485, 577, 580, 
581 


John L., 420 
John M., 242 
Joseph, 484, 485, 498, 
581 
Lovina, 594 
Lovina (Rich), 578 
Miss, 188 
Mary, 328, 552, 559, 
591 
Mary Arilla, 581 
Miranda, 208 
OFLUSOTNS)..sa0co 
Rachel tins 502 
Rebecca A., 578 
Sarah (Kent), 391 
Sarah A., 550, 583 
Sophia, 286 
Sylvester, 578 
Thomas, 577 
Viola M., 585 
We Bs sO5 
Wesley W., 556, 557 
Wesley M., 264 
William, 171, 457 
William P., 275 
REES 
William, 484 
REESE 
Rev. William, 435, 436 
REEVES 
Joseph, 118, 508, 510 
REGNIER 
Dr. John B., 188 
REID 
Rev. William, 378 
Whitelaw, 277 
James, 591 
Rev. James, 591 
REINARD 
Jesse, 542 
REINHART 
Deo 
Enos, 469 
RENARD 


Patrick, 448 
REYNOLD 

Maj. Gen., 229 
RHINE 

John, 580 
RHINEHART 

Simeon, 581 
RHODES 

Ann (Baker), 477 


=39= 


Hannah, 369 s 


RHODES continued 
Brough, 477 


~ Cleopatra, 477 


Downey, 477 

Elizabeth, 444 

F., 408 

Fremont, 4/77 

George R., 476, 477, 
479, 480 

Jane (Secrest), 476 

Jeremiah R., 261, 476 

John5= 3155320 

John M., 217 

John Sem, 217 

Leah, (VanMeter), 477 

Louisa (Smith), 452 

Lydia A. (Hellyer), 476, 
596 

Maggie (Hellyer), 477 

Sanford, 408 

Tallitha C. (Hazard), 47 

William, 267 

William H., 476 

W. W., 140 

William W., 476 

RICE 

Giely ft O40) 

ChEnS 04 

Go Ve3 306 

George, 166, 167, 297, 
564 

G. W., 306 

Harrison, 564 

William, 402, 408, 564 

RICH 

Abraham, 465, 468, 469, 
470, 474, 480,. 481, 
482, 594, 597 

Abraham M., 482 

Ann, 475;,, 4/6,) 4005 
482, 594 

Annie (Thompson), 469 

Catherine, 481 

Daniel, 481 

David, 481 

Drucilla (McVickar), 396 

Elvira A., 482 

George, 481, 593, 594, 
595 


Jacob, 481, 482, 597 

James, 482, 508 

Jane, 594 

Jeremiah, 594, 597 

Jessie, 481 

John, 470, 480, 481, 
SEA 594, 597 

Jotinston, 481 

Louis, 482 < 

Lovina (Reed), 578 

Mary, 482 

Mary I., 474 

Mary I. (Miley), 482 

Mehitable, 481, 482 

Peter, 481 

Polly, 594 

Rachel (Talbott), 482 

Rebecca, 482 

Sally, 594 

Solomon, 262 

Thomas, 481, 482 


\ 


| 


RICH continued 
Virtulon, 174 
William, 481, 482 
William H., 482 
We He, 219 

RICHARDS 
Ann, 469 

RICHARD 
Elizabeth, 309 

RICHARDSON 
Cyril, 424, 429, 433 
Joshua, 448 
Lucy, 435 

RICHEY 
Andrew, 509 
Carrie, 510 
Catharine, 337 
Charles W., 510 
Elizabeth, 523 
George, 345, 347, 410 
George M., 510 
Harry B., 510 
Jacob, 523 
Jane, 533 
John, 424, 425 
John W., 221 
Lucerne A., 510 
Bergeret (Casner), 

475 


Melville, 510 
_ Thomas, 509 
RICHESON 
Daniel, 246 
RICKEY 
Benjamin F., 219 
RIDDLE 
Almond, 450 
Cordelia (Archer), 450 
Dorcas C., 449 
Mrs. Harriet, 450 
Leonard, 450 
Martha A., 450 
Mary, 450 
Mary A. (Grandon), 450 
Mary (Ball), 357 
Michael, 450 
Moses A., 450 
Phebe E. (Morrison) 
Sarah J., 449 
Sarah J. (Archer), 
450 
RIGGS 
Capt. James H., 401 
Daniel, 478 
Jane (Finley), 472 
James H., 238 
RILEY 
Abraham, 594 
Ja Deg 320 
Jonna T., 203 
RIMER 
William W., 222 
RINEHART 
Enos., 480 
George B., 275 
RIPLEY 
Hiram, 549 
RINEHART 
James, 266 
RIPLEY 


Index of Names continued 


RIPLEY 

John B., 545, 549 
RHINEHART 

Joseph, 247 
RINEHART 

Iret, 244 

William, 270 
RING 

Julia, 179 
RIPLEY 

Hannah, 176 

William W., 303 
RITCHEY 

Luella (Philpot), 412 
~ RITZER 

Philip, 553 
ROACH 


Capitola, 590 
Daniel, 549 
Frederick, 210, 268 
Fred, 247 

G. We, 590 

H. M., 306, 586, 589 
Henry M., 245 
James, 590 

Lieut., 288 

Mattie, 590 

Mary E., 309 
William, 545, 549 


ROBINSON 
Ee Eo, 302 
Tien Wins 2 Ovi 502 
ROBERTS 
Dorothy A. (Horton), 391 
John, Jr., 338 
John W., 227 
Rebecca (Boyd), 571 
Stewart, 266 
Virginia (Conner), 478 
William, 338 
ROBERTSON 
Daniel, 342 
Robert, 342 
ROBINSON 
Rev. Abel, 498 
Electa W., 368 
Fannie, 347 
George W., 512 
Ge Wig t2ez 
Hugh, 156 
James, 424, 425 
James M., 588 
James W., 240, 264 
John A., 270 
John C., 216 
John W., 245, 273, 
354, 543 
Josiah, 253 
Joseph L., 543 
Nathaniel V., 271 
Richard J., 354 
Samuel F., 222 
Sylvanus, 269 
William, 246 


-39%« 


ROBERT 

Andrew G., 252 
ROCHFUCHS 

Gecnetias (Smithberger), 
ROCK 

Hannah F., 372 

Mary L., 372 


Samuel F., 268, 372, 378 
Susan E., 372 

RODGERS 
James I,, 262 

ROCKWELL 

, William, 245 


‘RODECKER 


Susannah (Farley), 444 

Matthias D., 238, 270 
ROE 

cS reape 516 

Elizabeth (Danford), 

475 

ROGERS 

Albert, 517 

Belle, 517 

David, 517 

Francis, 517 

James, 517 

James T., 252 

John W., 344 

Lydia. J., 517 

Margaret E., 517 

Matthew, 513 

Newton R., 517 

Otto C., 517 
ROBERS 

Samuel, 579, 581 
ROGERS 

Seneca C., 217 

S. C., 344 

Thomas, 321 

Tilla, 517 
ROHRER 

Jacob, 518, 526 
ROLIN 


Fred, 298 

Jacob, 298 
ROSS 

William, 140, 232 
ROSENBUSH 

William, 240 
ROSENCRANS 

Rev.<----- eau 


ROSENGRANT 

DYiel le Sap 2g oe. 
ROSECRANS 

General, 289 
ROSECRANZ 

General, 223, 228 
ROSS 

Clement, 328 

Daniel, 541 

George, 338 

Henry, 269 

Jane, 328 


ROSS continued 
Jane, 328 
John, 577 
Mary, 370 


Rev. Randall, 208), 2:13, 


DOGs» Sii25) SU ge SLO 
Randall, 236 
William, 328 


ROSSITER 

Abijah, 343 

James, 343 

Samue, 343 

Thomas, 226, 343 
ROSTER 

William B., 252 
ROTHFUCHS 

Jacob, 529 
ROTHROCK 

Uier Ilo ge LUA IIA 
ROWE 

David, 448 
ROWLAND 


GlarasB..eorS 

Charles S. j=. 373 

James, 540, 561, 562, 
564 

Aleta cares 3536) 

Joseph W., 234 

Losia G.,. 3/5 

Robert, 373 

William C., 261 

ROWND 

Ann E. (Mechem), 395 

Emily H., 396 

Henry, 396 

ls ey ADS PAO) 

Henry J., 345 

James, 448 

James M., 345, 347, 
382, 396, 408 

James Q., 396 

James S., 395, 396 

James T., 396 

John, 386 

JONUNG 3, 250, 595 

John H., 396 

John M., 395, 396, 406 

Sig Say Aur 

Maggie E. ne 396 

Martha V. 

Minnie F., 396 

Rhoda (McKee), 499 

Samuel, 396, 403, 404 

Samuel H., 405, 413 


Sarah (McClintock), 394 


Thomas W., 396 
ROWNDS 

James S., 264 

Robert M., 273 


ROY 

Alexander, 236 
RUBY 

John W., 240 
RUCKER 

Bethel B. D., 239 

Isaiah, 475 

John W., 219 


Julius, 465 
Lemuel, 382, 475 
M.,------ 7 oa0 


Williams), 396 
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RUCKER continued 
Owen, 227 
Peter, 270, 306 
Polly (Bates), 466 
Rachel (Fogle), 487 
REVeiceae ye o9ls 
Rosanna (Groves), 476 
Susan (Bates), 466 
Timothy B., 240 
Warren, 240 
William, 246 
RUFUS 
Mary, 562 
RUMMER 
Effie M., 505 
RUNSOHEFF 
Dr. Joseph, 198 
RUPLE 
John, 242 
RUSSEL 
Ebenezer, 247 
Isaac, 261 
Reb. Watson, 378 
RUSSELL 
Elizabeth, 342 
Emily (Ball), 357 
Ezra, 266, 494 
Kpjm. 266, 342, 494 
Joseph, 342, 494 
Mary, 494 
RUTAN 
Phebe, 361 
RUTHERFORD 
Allen, 344 
Arabella A., 461 
Caroline, 461 
James, 344 
James H., 219 
Joseph, 461 
Mary A., 398 
Robert, 216, 344, 376, 
378 
Rev. Robert, 144 
Samuel, 227 
RUEKER 
Julius, 172 
RUTTER 
Rev. I. C., 304, 305, 
378 


Rev.------, 574 


Mull, 533 
SAILING 

Valentine, 566 
SAILOR 

Jacob, 444 

Lucinda, 558 

Samuel, 125, 359, 

360, 364, 374, 558 


Silus, 380 
Zillah, 374 
SALADA 


Annie (Secrest), 473 
Rebecca, 472 
SALISBURY 
Daniel, 255 
SALLADAY 
Anna, 358 


S20 


SALLADAY continued 
Elias, 340 
George, 340, 347 
Joseph, 210, 340, 347 
SALLIDAY 
Elias, 593 
Elizabeth, 596 
Jacob, 593 
SALTGAVER 
Susan (Taylor), 353 
SAMMONS 
Benjamin F., 260 
John B., 540 


SAMPSON 
William, 227 

SANDS 
A. Cs5yaz76 
Alex, 273 
James, 223 
John, 256 
Joshua, 256 

SANFORD 


Adelaide, 324 
Daniel, 568 
DR LESS) 
Dwight, 564 
Dwight F., 568 
Edward, 568 
Frank, 568 

G. B. McClellan, 568 
Gabriel, 568 
Ida B., 568 
Jane, 332 
Lafayette, 568 
Mary, 568 
Oliver P., 255 
Phear, 568 


Robinson, 167, 332, 561, 


564, 568 
Salome, 568 
Samuel J., 568 
Stephen A., 568 
Susan (Mosler), 568 
Thomas H., 253 
Wayne, 568 
William, 568 
Winfield, 568 
SARGENT 
Grice 02, ,C0S seus 
Gen. Charles, S., 282, 
283 
Fanny, 284 
Florence, 284 
Stella, 284 
SAUNDERS 


» 496 
SA’ 
Augustus, 247 
SAVIER 
Jacob, 267 
SAWYER 
Betsey, 504 
JonneGs.) 473 
Rebecca (Finley), 472 
Sarah Geccesuy 473 
SCARBOROUGH 


SCARBOROUGH 
David M., 252 
Joseph F., 221 

SCHAFER 
Henry, 296 
John Adam, 574 

SCHELHAMER 


SCHEMMERHORN 

Solomon, 424 
SCHENCK 

Leonard, 518, 527 

Sophia, 519 
SCHLEICHER 

Rev.------ » 274 
SCHNEIDER 

Philip, 574 
SCHOCKLING 

Mathias, 566 
SCHOEPPNER 

Eva., 451 

Eve (Snyder), 566 

John, 451, 566, 574, 

575 

Leonard, 566, 569 

Ottilia, 575 
SCHOFIELD 

D.. H., 379 5 

DamGegezoo, 207 5 2k3 

Gen., 283 

Issachar, 382 

James T., 227 

Joseph, £29, 139,-171, 

321, 322-331 

SCHREINER 


Jacob, 259 
SCOFIELD 

diss Gie'y » 30D 

J. Ge, 306 
SCOGGAN 

Jeg ole 

John, 329 

William, 315, 329 
SCOGGANS 

William, 360, 364 
SCOTT 

Benjamin F., 240 

Gatharine, 435 

Mrs. Fannie, 298 

Francis, 424, 429, 

430, 435, 497, 498 

James, 363 

Joele GC. 255 

John W,, 299, 430 

Maria, 323 

Martha, 501 

Martha A., 568 

Mary, 498 

Matthew, 470, 4/71, 

568 

Sylvester, 430 
SCROGGINS 

John, 378 
SEAMAN 


Index of Names continued 


SEAMAN 
Henry R., 328 
Milton, 328 
SEARS 
Catharine, 420 
Cornelius, 223 
John W., 236 
Richard W., 223 
Rev. Wm. , 558 
SEBACH 
Michael, 527 
SECREST 
Abraham, 545 
Amy (Moorehead), 473 
Andrew, 338, 339 
Ann (Strong), 473 
Annie (Salada), 473 
Catherine, 473 
Catherine (Thomas), 
Liza (Mixphy) 
Eliza (Murphy), 473 
Elizabeth, 473 
Frederick, 265, 335, 
342, 346, 348, 473 
George, 466, 473 
Harrison, 131 
Henry, 473 
Jacob, 593 
Jacob N., 473 
James E., 473 
Jane (Rhodes), 476 
John, 473 
John H., 473 
Joseph, 260, 473 
Maria (Steel), 473 
Pet | (Cline), 473 
Rachel (Hellyer), 473 
Sarah (Cather), 473 
Sarah (Laughlin), 473 
Sarah (Sawyer), 473 
Ape 473 
Simon, 261 
W. Be, 494 
William, 473 
SEDGWICK 
Rev. Robert H., 436 
Rev. William, 436 
SEEVER 
David, 298 
SEEVERS 
John, 484 
William, 484 
SEIDLER 
Minnie, 200 


Richard, 227 
i a ai 483, 484, 
487 


Rodney, 161, 312, 487 
SEVERS 

Abram, 236 
SEVERS 

Charity, 323 


obs 


SEWARDS 
David W., 232 
Griffines., 232 
SHACKLE 
Peter, 315 
SHACKLEE 
Alfred 0., 286 
Bertha M., 286 
Captain, 230 
Francis, 217 
Francis M., 284 
Capt. Francis M., 231 
George W., 210 
Lorenzo, 219 
Mattie S., 286 
Norville E., 286 
SHADLOW 
Henry, 496 
SHAFER 
Aaron, 477 
Aaron V., 252 
Adam, 566 
Agnes L., 477 
Ann M. (Nicholson), 476 
Austin C., 252, 477 
Barbara, 477 
Bertha, 476 
Gene 209 SOL S02.) S03) 
305 
Charles, 523 
Charles F., 476 
Charles W., 477 
Chris., 298 
Clarence M., 477 
Conrad, 476, 477, 480 
David L., 476 
Demetrius, 477 
Eli, 477 
Elizabeth, 470 
Elizabeth (Keller), 477 
Frances (Bates), 477 
Frank, 302, 522 
Garfield, 476 
George, 477, 480 
George W., 219, 476 
Henry, 302 
Hiram, 476 
Hugh, 261 
Isabel (Garrett), 477 
James, 477 
James I., 261 
James N., 477 
Jicneleeryi 506 
John, 477 
John C., 476 
John N., 138, 140 
John W., 476 
J. We. 302 
Low, 477 
M., 301, 302 
Margaret (Needham), 477 
Margaret E., 476 | 
Margaret J. (Beatty), 476 
Martha (Vorhies), 471 
Martha I. (Bates), 476 
Mary, 476 
Mary ee 477 
Mary Spears), 477 
Mary C. (Carter), 476 
Nancy, 476 


SHAFER continued 
Nelson, 477, 480 
Ozmls 506 
Polly, 471 
Samuel, 477, 557 
Sebastian, 523 
William, 274, 477 
William J., 477, 480 
Zuinglius, 477 

SHAHAN 
Thomas, 259 

SHAKLEE 
Fe Me, 42 

SHANKBURG 
Albert, 528 
Conrad, 528 
Frantz, 528 
Rupert, 528 

SHANKLAND 
iambie 40) 

James M., 263 

James, 382, 383, 385, 
386, 404, 405, 412 

James W., 144, 192, 
210, 287 

John, 383 

John H.., =250 

Mary, 383, 399 

Thomas, 228 

William, 587 

William G., 382, 385 


386, 448 

SHANKS 

Philip, 270 
SHANNON 

Murray, 227 
SHARKEY 

Josephine, 585 
SHATTO 

Andrew, 236 
SHAUB 


Dr. Jacob, 201 
Joseph, 568 


Mary, 567 
SHAW 
"Elder", 304 


Harrison, 217 

James W., 245 

John L.., 208,,. 213 

Margaret L. (Gibson) 

478 

Samuel, 315 

William, 347 

William H., 217 
SHELDON 

James, 559 

James R., 264 

Goro A,; 236 
SHEPARD 

Alfred, 589 

George, 571 

James, 255 

Margaret, 571 

William, 363, 377 
SHEPHERD 

Emma L., 403 

Emmet E., 403 

Ray D. 403 

David, 261 
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SHEPHERD continued 
Moses, 256 
William, 271 
William S., 264 
Thaddeus, 388, .403 

SHEPPARD 
Michael, 240 

SHEPPLEY 
Alice, 191 

SHERIDAN 
General, 280 

SHERMAN 
General, 237, 278 
John, 183 
Gen. W. T., 183 

SHIELDS 
General, 233 
George, 373 
Hugh, 373 
Maryol.,, 373 
Oakey Owens, 373 
William, 334 


SHILLING 
Thomas, 270 
William, 226 

SHINN 


Mary A. (Keith), 550 

Walter, 554 
SHIPLEY 

Eliza (Mincks), 556 

John GC.) 252 

Tabitah J., 449 

William, 270 
SHIPMAN 

David H., 240 

Hugh M., 239 

Samuel, 149 
SHIRK 

Absalom, 419 

Edward H., 236 

John W., 270 

Samuel G., 216 
SHIRLEY 

George, 315 

John, 315 

Lewis, 315, 363 
SHIVELY 

Jerime, 585 
SHOCK 

Ezra, 242 
SHOCKLEY 

Nathan, 549 
SHOEMAKER 

OES, Be, 227 
SHOFIELD 

Joseph C., 227 
SHOOK 

Martha, 399 
SHOTT 

John, 570 

Michael, 566, 570 
SHRAEBER 

Dr. Charles, 191 
SHRIGLEY 

Amanda, 204 
SHRIVER 

Abraham, 558 

Adam, 541 

ELizayr S26 


aie 


SHRIVER continued 
Ties iers) ou 
Jacob, 593, 596 
James P., 596 
John, 596 
Joseph, 596 
Mary A., 596 
Michael, 315, 320 
Noah, 596 
SHULL 
Margaret, 430 
SKUMAN 
Alonzo J., 242 
Jacob, 242 
is Tiere Dad 
RevaMe wv. S55 
SHUSTER 
Elizabeth, 495 
John, 363 
Susannah, 372 
SIEBACH 
(OB ets! 
SIEGFRIED 
Rev. B. Y., 436 
Rev. Simeon, 436 
SIGEL 
Franz, 280 
SILL 
Margaret, 522 
SIMMERMAN 
Frances, 286 
SIMMONS 
Abraham, 139, 141 
Hon. Abraham, 298, 302, 31‘ 
584, 589 
Anna, (Glidden),. 585 
Dr. Charles Perry, 197 
Clarence D., 585 
Cynthia J., 310 
------ (Mrs. C. Foster), 585 
Rachel, 584 
Thomas, 236 
Thomas N., 275 
Thomas V., 584 
William, 247 
William C., 584 
SIMON 
James, 266 
SIMONS 
Alfred, 551 
Alfred B., 264 
Antha, 551 
Content, 551 
G. P.!, 306 
John White, ‘197 
Mary, 551 
Patience, 551 
Reuben, 551 
Serena S., 553 
Serene, 551 


Thomas, 551 
SINCLAIR 

Dr. W. Tey 196, 200 
SINGER 

G. W., 301 

Jonas, 248 

Reged SO 

Rev.---=-- neo 
SIPE 


SIPE continued 
Mrs. Elizabeth, 491 
SKINNER 
Charlotte, 471 
John, 526 
Rev. John, 333 
Maria, 197 
SKIPTON 
Christiana, 554 
SLACK 
James T., 271 
John W., 273 
Martha (VanFosen), 
452 


SLATER 
Dr. Francis, 191 


Adelaide, 452 
Alexander, 248 
Alice L., 452 
Amos., 556 

Bue Fs, 306 

Benjamin F., 273 
oe lise (Williams), 


Catharine, 435 

Charles, 306, 452 

Columbis (Hesson-Mc- 
Connell), 452 

Ebenezer, 297 

Elizabeth, 336, 571 

Frank P., 460 

George A., 139, 151, 
568 

George W., 232, 258 

Gilbert, 141 

Grace, 460 

Harmon P., 271 

Harriett (Curtis), 452 

Harvey, 449 

Henry, 273 

Helen (McConnell), 452 

Henry H., 272 

Henry R., 141 

Ida (Tage), 452 

Iret, 452 

Irvin F., 262 

Irwin, 452 

Isaac, 243 

James, .529 

James B., 248 

James K., 243 

James R. H., 263, 556 

Jane R., 559 


John G. J., 452 
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SMITH continued 
John J., 219 
Mrs. John N. (Crow), 
442 


John W., 273 
Joseph, 570 
Joseph L., 571 
Josiah, 256 
J. W., 303, 306, 346 
John W., 232 
Joseph, 259, 261 
Joseph L., 236 
Landon R., 571 
Louisa (Rhodes), 452 
Louisa W., 432 
L. S., 306 
Mahala, 421 
Margaret, 570 
Mrs. Mary A. (Archer), 
463 
Mary E. iene: 351 
Stevens), 452 
Medel Le, 452 
Mathias W., 221 
Matilda, 476 
Millie E,, 552 
Nancy, 452, 453 
Nathan, 424 
Peter, 336 
Peter C., 273 
Philip M.; 5525) 557 
Professor, eit! 
Ramsey, 247 
Rebecca (Kyle), 361 
Rebecca J., 551 
Robert, 578, 580 
Robert J., Zi, 213 
R. We, 454, 460 
Samuel W., 243 
Sarah (Collins), 430 
Shubal,, 3077) 315. 57 
Thomas G., 570 
Timothy, 129, 140, 172 
Van Buren, 571 
William, 254 
William, 170, 172, 232, 
297, 435, 436, 443, 
444, 445, 448, 453, 
484, 580 
William C., 243 
William S., 219 
SMITHBERGER 
Adaline A., 530 
Alexander D., 530 
Anna Maria, 529 
Anthony, 529 
Catharine, 529 
pea ke (Rochfuchs), 
51 
Edward W., 530 
Elizabeth, 529 
Elizabeth (Long), 518 
Gregory, 530 
Isadore, 529 
Johannes, 529 
Yontis= Lope cogaoes 
John S., 530 
Justina, 529 
Margaret, 529 
Margaret (Yost), 518 


«Qe 


SMITHBERGER continued 
Martha M., 530 
Nicholas, 529 
Peter, solsi, a29. 
Terrece, 529 
Thomas J., 529 
William, 518, 519, 526, 

528, 529 
William G., 529 

SMITHSON 

John, 138, 140, 165, 
539), 552 

SMOOT 
Alfred, 361, 379 
John, 315 
Kate, 327 
Lewis, 305, 315, 361 
Lewis Sen., 125 
We Le, 220 


R 
Samuel, 264, 450 
Alexander, 451 
Antonia, 451 
Ce Re, 346 
Elizabeth, 450, 451 
Eve (Schoeppner), 566 
Henry, 451 
John'-S.,, 216 
Leonard, 451 
Mahlon, 226 
Mary, 451 
Matilda, 451 
Philip, 451, 566 
Rebecca (Coen), 472 
Rosa, 451 
Thomas H., 236 
SPADE 
George, 593 
SPARLING 
Dr. John Belton, 193 
SPARK 
John D., 424 
SPARLING 
Mrs. Alexander, 400 
Dr. John Belton, 400 
Mrs. (Ford-Campbell), 400 
Windham, 193 
Wyndham, 384, 385, 399, 
400, 407 
SPEAR 
David, 236 
Nehemiah, 320 
Thomas, 261 
William, 333 
SPEARS 
Mary (Shafer), 477 
SOMERS 


Andrew, 402 
SOUTHERS 

Samuel M., 252 
SPENCE 

James, 256, 273 

Michael H., 272 
SPENCER 

Amos, 532, 541 

Age Es, O00 0e 


SPENCER continued 
Edward H., 252 
Elisha, 315, 320, 363 
Frederick, tls 572 
Tsaacwl 92> 2 
Israel, 315, 320, 363 
Moses, 513 
Moses T., 514, 515 
Stephen, 230 

SPIKER 
Charles W., 247 
Henry, 247 

SPILLMAN 
Elizabeth, 596 

SPOONER 
Eleazer, 424, 420, 433 

SPRAGUE 
Benjamin W., 551 
Eliza, 551 
James F., 223 
John B., 550, 551 

SPRIGGS 
John P., 190 

SPRAGUE 
John W., 240 
Jotham, 424 
Nancy, 420 
Phebe M., 551 
Sarah sists) DOL 
Violetta, 551 
Wilbur, 545, 548, 550 
William P., 141 

SPRIGGS 
Adaline (Young), 350 
Dr. Alfred R., 190 
Bio Peo 
Benjamin F., 141, 173, 

1/9, 180s" 190); 20, 
PS) 
Benjamin S., 171 
Clement, 191 
De Sigs03i,6305 
DAVIGESe ESO seek aus Leds, 
180, 181, 183, 479 
Dr. , 479 


Ernest, 191 

Ethelind, 191 

Eliza, 190 

Frank, 191 

dis \ib; 1B%o) 

Morris, 190 

Morris D., 478 

Sadie, 191 

Sarah R., 190 

DrseWe Sey, 190 

Wee O47, 348 

William H., 260 

William S., 138, 190 
SPRINGER 

Rev. Cornelius, 497, 498 

William, 424 
SPROAT 

Margaret E., 307 
SPROUT 

Alexander, 508 
SQUIBB 

Rev. Milton, 305 
SQUIER 

Agnes B., 431 
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SQUIER 

Frederick, 382 
STAATS 

Drs AveAsjpelos 

A. A., 406, 407 

Minerva E., 177 

Willian Ts) 271 
STACKHOUSE 

Jacob, 252 
STAFFER 

George, 266 
STANLEY 

Amizi, 484 

David S., 241 

Lucy, 393, 451 
STANTON 

Richard, 141 
STARKEY 

Edward, 223 

Minor, 236 
STARR 

Benjamin F., 245 

James, 578 

John, 578, 580 
STAUFFER 

Rev. H. D., 304 
St. CLAIR 

Eden, 246 

Reason, 247 

Samuel, 246 
STEADMAN 

James H., 557 
STEAKS 

William G., 268 
STEED 

Jonas A., 259 

Robert, 274 
STEEL 

Henry, 479 

Maria (Secrest), 473 

William, 410 
STEELE 

William, 222 
STEEN 

a PAIS Soul 

Margaret, 327 

Matthew, 373 
STENERNAGEL 

John, 451 

Mary, 451 
STEPHENS 

Asbury, 262 

Asbury C., 219 

Benjamin, 270 
STEPHENSON 

Ralph 0., 194 

Bessie B., 194 

George C., 252 

Glenn, 194 

John, 255 

John-Payn2zo2 

Dr. oReeoo 

Dr. Robert, 192, 193 

Thomas, 217 

Robert, 194, 238 
STERLING 

John A., 252 
STEVENS 

Allen, 329 

C. B., 146 


=44- 


STEVENS continued 


Mrs. Catharine Johnson, 481 


Rev. D. W., 304 

Elijah, 146, 296, 376, 
495 aL 

Ezra, 236 

James, 139, 207, 297, 
298, 495, 597 

Jane, 474 

Jane (Morris), 469 

John, 139, 207,332, 466 
496, 592 

John A., 172 

Joseph, 532 

Lizzie, 554 

Martha, 432 


Mary (Baldridge-Calland), 393 


Mary E. (Smith), 452 
Nathan, 240 
Phebe, 487 
Pollard, 497 
Rachel, 551 
Samuel, 390, 496 
Sarah, 432 
Thaddeus, 183 
Vernon, 377 
Walter, 489 
Wheeler, 297, 298 
W. H., 146 
STEWARD 
Mary E., 471 
STEWART 
Allen, 342 
Cyntha, 591 
David, 222 
George, 236, 497 
Harry C., 342 : 
James H., 373, 379 
Jesse, 3/9 
John, 338, 580, 581 
John Rs, 245 
Joseph, 591 
Rev. Joseph H., 397 
Michael, 247, 254 
Norton 0., 342 
Philip, 342 
Robert, 590 
Rosa J. (Campbell), 397 
Re Waecos 
Samuel, 342 
Sarah A., 357 
Thomas, 322 
W., 348 
William R., 303 
W. Ro, 541 
William, 342, 345 
STIERS 
Abraham, 298 
STILL 
Chester T., 219 
George, 274 
John, 226, 304 
J. Wesley, 275 
Willard, 226 
STILLWELL 
Joseph, 302, 590 
Richard, 1395 17/2 


EBenHspuso7 
Elias H., 250 
STIMSON 


STIMSON 

Rodney M., 141 
STINCHCOMB 

John W., 247 
STINE 

George M., 253 
STIPP 

Erastus G., 227 
STIRES 

Abraham D., 227 

Joseph H., 240 
SLETTS 

Abraham, 246 

James, 245 

Margaret, 511 
St. JOHN 

R. W., 539 
STOCKDALE 

Barbara (Watson), 471 

Sylvester W., 267 
STOCKWELL 

Thomas, 206, 275, 302, 

448 


STOFFAL 
Philip, 223 
STOKES 
Zachariah, 243 
STOLLER 
Matilda (Philpot), 
412 


STONE 
Bradley B., 249 
29 


Jesse, 210 
Jesse M., 146, 191 
Dr. Jesse M., 304, 365, 
379 
John R., 338, 408 
STONEBURNER 
Edith G. (Williams), 
511 
George P., 246 
Phebe E. (Williams), 511 
STONEKING 
Jacob, 496 
James A., 262 
STOTLER 
We Best 550 
Dr. William B., 195 
STOTSBURY 
Mary, 350 
STOTTS 
Abigail (Bates), 366 
STOTTSBERRY 
a | 
STOUT 
373 


’ 
Albert M., 374 
Alta L., 374 
Annie, 371 
Charity R., 374 
Emil, 373 
Emma, 472 
Enoch, 373 
Enoch M., 246 
Florence, 373 
Florence E., 374 
Francis, 373 


Index of Names continued 


STOUT continued 


George Edward, 373 
Happy N., 374 

Levi Millard, 373 
Lydia, 373 

Thirsa I., 374 


STRANATHAN 


James, 338, 340 

Thomas, 508 

William, 427, 428, 
466 


Benjamin, 338 


STRETCHBURY 


Boneyparty, 125 
William, 338, 341 


STRINGER 


W. We, 557 
William W., 140 


STRONG 


Albert, 508 
fan (Secrest), 473 


STUAR 


Margaret, 310 


STUCKEY 


Orlando W., 242 


STURTZ 


John, 232 


SULLIVAN 


Ae Sey 542 
Augustine S., 274 


Cora M. (Mugrage), 538, 


544 

Dexter, 537, 540, 543, 
544 

D. W., 541 


Dexter W., 261 

Ebenezer, 544 

Edward P., 542, 543 

Ernest E., 544 

ERPs) 240, S580 
541 

General, 241 

Isaac, 544 

Js Hey, 150 

Mrs. Mary A., 585 

Mattie C., 544 

Sarah (Hesson), 568 

Strawther, 543 

William A., 219, 274, 
544 


SUMMERFIELD 


Rev. John, 404 


SUMMERS 


An, 302, 303 

Anna M., 181 

John, 252 

Ree Ps, MUloL,, Lo6s,,20i7 

Dee Re Pes 291 a eoes 
301, 403, 407 

Dr. Reuben P., 193 

Re Ws, 303 

Russell W., 186 


Violet (Franklin), 394 


W. H., 302, 303 
William H., 139, 238 


SUTHERLAND 


William, 385 
-45- 


SUTTERFIELD 
Charles W., 247 
SUTTON 
Andrew J., 222 
A. W., 528 
David, 385, B6, 448 
George W., 223 
Henry, 223 
W. H., 220 
William, 385, 386 
SWABERDISN 
Herman, 238 
SWAIN 


Catherine (Calland), 393 


Jeremiah, 260 
Kitty C., 384 


Othey, 273 

Samuel, 273 

Zachariah, 271 
SWAINEY 

Jane, 571 
SWALLOW 

James M., 256 
SWAN 

Samuel, 252 
SWANEY 


Clara E., 374 
Flora Mabel, 374 
Harriet, 435 
Jacob, 365 


Jane (Brownrigg), 380 


Jit Weg 374 

John W., 374 

Laura Adelle, 374 

Lillian, 374 

Philip, 374 

Samuel, 252 

Sarah Fidora, 372 
SWARTWOOD 

Thomas, 219 
SWAYNE 

John, 332 
SWAZEY 

Rev. John, 456 
SWEENEY 

Alexander, 562 

George, 562 

James, 514 
SWIFT 

James W., 220 
SWIGLEY 

Enoch, 557 
TACKABERRY 

Thomas, 384 


Ida (Smith), 452 
TAGGART 


James, 242 
TALBERT 

Rebecca, 435 
TALBOT 


George W., 219 
TALBOTT 

Rachel (Rich), 482 
TALBOT 


TALBOT 
William, 322 
TALLEY 
John F., 330, 496 
TANNEYHILL 
Ms HeseL/3 
Mordecai, 179 
Richard H., 205, 207 
its lig JeUSIh Une oie 
TARBERT 
James, 303 
TARLETON 
Thomas, 542 
Thomas B., 268 
Ii Ao Deke 
TAYLOR 
Adaline, 559 
Ann J. (Osborn), 392 
Bessie B., 354 
Candace H., 354 
David, 561 
Dr. David, 193 
DE. De Hi. ela 20r 
Rev. Edward, 456 
Rev. Edward H., 192 
Edward Y., 273 
Elizabeth (Young), 353 
THOMPSON 
Freeman C., 139, 258 
292, 293 
TAYLOR 
George H., 354 
G. W., 345, 346 
George W., 353 
Glen B., 194 
Henry, 139, 345, 347, 
353% 3545402, 479 
Henry DeHaas, 354 
John W., 365 
Rev. John, 456 
John W., 353, 506 
Dir ewonn, 1195 
John, 429, 435,. 545; 
546, 547, 548, 
549, 552 
Joseph, 435 
James, 547 
Lillian H., 354 
Lydia (Brewster), 192 
Margaret, 547, 552 
Mary (Keith), 547, 550 
Mary C. (Collins), 430 
Mary H., 354 
Melville E., 353 
Melville C., 273 
Rev. Mungo, 526 
Myra Ve, 354 
Norvall, 353 
Norvel W., 139 
NieviWisrs S02 
Oliver P., 263 
Peter, 932, 545, 5465 
Das 948), D575 S08 
Rev. Peter, 456 
Vag Soe 
Rev. Le lOy SOL 
Richard, 273 
DieRewb ey eo? 
Susan (Saltgaver), 353 
Thomas, S219382, 513 
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TAYLOR continued 


Thomas cont., 545, 546, 


437, 440 
Thomas H., 353 
Wie Reg 406 
PDEs We Rely O35. EG 
W. W., 305 
William, 156, 243 
TEACHENOR 
Benjamin, 338 
TEENER 
Henry, 197, 297, 428 
TEETERS 
Collg,n2o7 
TETERS 
Margaret, 555 
TEETERS 
Margaret (Young), 350 
TETERS 
WesBe, 302 
TEETERS 
Wilbert B., 139, 184, 
PERU, PN PWG ead Tic 
259 
TE RHODES 


’ 

TETENISH 

James, 267 
THALHEIMER 

Otto, 301, 306 
THARP 

John A., 154 
THOMAS 

Rev. Benjamin, 436 


385 


Catherine (Secrest), 473 


Dr. Enoch, 193 

Jane M. (West), 399 

John, 270 

Rev. Joseph, 481 

Mordecai, 411 

Randolph, 222 

William C., 242 

William H., 273 

THOMPSON 

Abraham, 512, 593 

Annie (Rich), 469, 
481 

Alva H., 222 

Chalres R., 219 

Clara, 293 

Elijah, 469 

Evan, 347 

Bye Gays S045 506 

PloravAy.o22 

Hugh, 293 

Jacob, 257, 466, 469, 
470, 593 

James, 322, 379, 508, 
368, 597 

John, 469, 597 

John A., 220 

Lulu, 293 


Martha (Bramhall), 452 


Mary (Conner), 478 

Mary E., 368 

Miriam, 430 

Polly (Frame), 469 

Robert, 379, 469, 
508, 597 

Samuel, 488 


See 


~ THOMPSON 
Susannah, 430 
William, 252, 468, 508, 
5095 = D7 9, oT 


Benjamin, 318, 322, 329, 
331, 336, 345, 483, 46en 
498, 554 

Benton, 497 

Caroline, 432 

Ellsworth, 432 

Elvira, 432 

Emily, 554 

Florence, 432 

F. W., 432 

Harriet, 551 

Isaac H., 236 

Linda, 432 

Maggie, 432 

Mary, 432 

Milo, 432 

Minnie, 432 

McAllister, 432 

McDonald, 217 

Rhoda, 500 

Richard, 424, 431 

Richard V., 432 

Ruth, 499 

Silas, 160, Lol, wl6z, 
164, 275, 318, 319,432 


Rev. Israel, 434 

Rev. Joel, 434 

John A., 435 

Rev. Joseph, 434 
THROCKMORTON 

Sarah, 433 
TICE 

Margaret, 440 
TIDD 

Henry, 232 
TIDRICK 

MisseM sede. 372 
TILDEN 

Fanny, 435 

Jason, 433 

Samuel J., 180 
TILTON 

Albert, 329, 540 

Alden, 333 ° 

Alden D., 317 

Artinir Lege oS 

Asenath, 329 

Benjamin A., 275 

Bist Bits) Oa 
TILTON 

#7 D6 


J. Bassett, 264 

Benjamin B., 260, 329 

Benjamin,, 1/15) 315, sue 
325 

Davis) SlSseohig sole 

Diadema, 317 

Eliza, 317 

Franklin A., 264, 325 


TILTON continued 
Freeman, 317 
Hebron, 315, 317, 329 
Isaac L., 264, 553 
oe it, Sto, 317). 321, 
Joseph C., 329 
Joseph W., 317, 325 
Mrs. Julia, 319 
J. G., 164, 166 
Deed Hey LOS, 201 
JW, D3 
Lovina, 329 
Luther C., 264 
Matthew, 317 
Rebecca, 317 
Rufus, 317 
Samuel N., 275 
Sherebiah C., 329 
Shubal, 245 
Smith, 317 
Thomas, 264 
Worthington, 557 
Worthington, 265 
William, 125, 315, 

Si? 329 

TILLET 
Agustus C., 221 
John W., 222 

TIMANUS 
George H., 270 

TIMBERLAKE 

v2? 
John A., 220 
Rev. Luther, 541 
Nelson, 377 
Theodore, 220 
Warren, 377 
William H., 220 


TIMONY 
Dennis, 466 
TIMONY 
John, 466 
TINGLE 
Bertie, 204 


George, 204 
George R., 203 
Dr.) Ge Ts, 201, 203, 


Lina, 204 
Walter, 204 
TIPTON 

Charles F., 309 

Edgar R., 309 

Frank M., 309 

John W..,. 139: 151, 298, 
300, 301, 303, 304, 
306,, 308, 309 

Sis Wey 50 

haa 

Mary, 

le , 591 

Thomas W., 308 

Rev. William, 304, 308, 
498 

William E., 300, 303, 
309 

TITTLE 
Rev. Nathaniel, 456 


Index of Names continued 


TODD 
Gov., 505 
Govenor, 285, 287 
George W., 273 
Marinda, 391 


TOLBERT 

Sarah A., 495 
TOLMAN 

Susan, 333 
TIMKINS 

Hon. ¢. B.,, 173 
TOMLEY 

Triphena, 324 
TOPLE 

H. H.. 268 
TORRENCE 

Joseph, 466 
TOWNSEND 

E. D., 293 
TRACY 


William, 131, 171, 209, 


210, 212, 348 


TRAVIS 

Rev. » 408 

Ezra, 228 
TRENNER 

Henry, 593 

Jacob, 247 
TRESCOTT 

William 0., 227 
TRIBBLE 

John, 443 
TRIBBY 

Isiah, 262 


Michael, 477, 479 
TRIMBLE 

Loudema (Collins), 430 
TRIMMER 

Andrew, 261 


James A., 266, 306, 438 


Paul, 438 

Samuel, 437 

Stephenson, 140, 299 

Stevenson, 438 
TRIMBLE 

John, 247 
TRIPLETT 

Sarah, 401 
TRIPP 

David, 526 

William, 268 
TRIPPS 

James S.. 223 
TRODE 

Nicholas, 382 
TROUT 

Samuel E., 245 
TROTT 

Gassaway, 394 

Mr., 429 
TRUE 

Gilbert W., 268 

Henson W., 219 
TUCKER 

James, 232 

Peaac Ma, 252 
TURNER 

David, 240 

George W., 252 

JonneRt,6 225 


Yl) 


TURNER continued 
Samuel, 223 
Thomas, 534 


Ada M., 181 
Church, 448, 535, 541, 
542 


Cyrus A., 232 
Daniel, 266, 333 
Dorothy, 332 
Ezra, 248, 274, 306 
Hebron, 333 
James, 315, 448, 454, 
468 

Joel. L., 266 
Joel A., 266 
Lafayette, 346 
Louisa, 452 
Mary, 315 
Perry M., 254 
Simeon, 317 
Uriah, 269 
William, 332 

TYSON 


John, 118, 576 
ULLMAN 
Caroline, 520 


Jacob, 520 
ULRICH 

Herman, 479 
UPMEYER 

Michael, 577 
VAN CAMP 

Jemima, 434 
VAN FOSEN 


Amanda (Crum), 452 
Charles, 452 
George B., 452 
Ge G.,. 452 
Joseph, 452 
Martha (Slack), 452 
Samuel, 452 
Silas, 452 
Willard, 452 

VAN FOSSEN 
Jacob, 273 
John, 520 
John M., 227 
John N., 232, 520 
Thomas, 256 

VAN Horn 
Mary A., 585 

VAN METER 
Andrew, 477 
Daniel, 477 
Elizabeth, 477 
Hannah (Weaver), 477 
Hamilton W., 357 
Herman W., 357 
LH, 590 
Isaac, 477 
James S., 244 
Jane (Hall), 477 
John, 477 
John W., 357 


VAN METER continued 
Leah fuohneow Syoy/ 
Leah (Rhodes), 477 
Maggie (Danford), 357 
McClellan, 357 
Sip Ler Doo 


William, 139, 141, 207, 
291, 357, 470, 477 


Mrs. William, 346 

William E., 252 
VAN VORHES 

N. H., 248 
VAN VORHIES 

Rev. Charles, 481 
VANWAY 

Isaac, 255 
VALLANDIGHAM 

Gee liege 2D 
VANCE 

isaace cA, 267 
VANDYKE 

Jacob, 247 

John, 247 

Peter, 247 
VANS ICKLE 

Andrew, 243 
VERNON 

Abram, 265 

Ann, 510 
VERTICON 

Rev. F. W., 304 
VEXER 

Martin, 245 
VINTON 

Hon. Samuel F., 411 
VOGEL 

Eva, 451 

Valentine, 451 
VORE 

Ellis, 252, 268 

Gideon, 580 
VORHIES 

Aaron, 138, 466, 470, 

471, 472, 480, 508 

Aaron D., 472 

Annie, 472 

Daniel, 508, 510 

Deborah, 508 

Dolly, 508 

John, 118 

BILE ca7Ak 

Eliza, 471 

Ellen A. (Reed), 578 

Elmer E., 472 

Emily (Miley) ,474 

Ephraim, 470, 472, 

479, 481, 508 

Hiley S., 472 

Isaac, 508 

Isabel, 477 

Jane (Keller), 470 
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VORHIES continued 
Nancy J. (Mathéney), 
471 
Nathan, 471 
Peter, 140, 471, 472 
Polly, 471 
Polly (Bates), 335 
Phebe, 471 
Sadie M., 472 
Sarah, Ee, 4/1 
Seth, 472 
Stephen, 471, 472 
Susan (Ball), 357 
Susan, 508 
Vincent, 472 
William, 262, 471, 
508 
Wittvam 1 ope 472 
WADDLE 
Anna, 420 
’ Rev. OL 
WADELL 
Drago? 
WAGGONER 
Isaac, 580, 581 
William, 320 


WAGNER 
Daniel, 557 
Isaac, 236 


Theodore, 236 

William, 301 
WAGONER 

Elizabeth, 315 
WAITS 

Jonathan, 247 
WAKEFIELD 

Nathaniel, 408 
WAKLEY 

Mary, 449 
WALFORD 

Alfred, 270 
WALKER 

Amos) Jin, 1227, 

Col. Moses B., 223 

General, 283 

Isabel, 401 

Thomas, 338 

Thomas A., 222 
WALL 

Dr. Andrew, 197 
WALLACE 

David, 545 

Rev. William, 378 

Samuel, 376 

William A., 211 
WALLER — 


Benjamin B., 139, 226, 


2977-29350 S02, mOS. 
306. SLO 
David, 548, 549 
James, 265, 557 


WALSH 
John, 580 
WALTERS 
D. N., 306 


Elizabeth, 195 


George, 195, 261, 367, 378, 


BMS 
John B., 492 
Jonah, 364 
Dr. Nelson, 199 
Peter, 363, 374 
Peter J./, 274, 367,492 
Philip, 252 
Solomon, 374 377 
Tryphena R., 492 


WANING 


David, 253 


WARD 


Alice (Watson), 474 
Betsey, 512 

Betsey (Arnott), 474 
Catharine (Cain), 326 


’ Catherine, 396 


David, 534 

Edward, 118, 473, 508, 
509), 512 

Harvey, 475 

Rev. Henry, 436 

Isaac, 247 

Jacob, 254 

John, 473, 474, 509 

Joseph, 509 

Mary, 474 

Mark E., 260 

Mary J. (McCoy), 474 

Rebecca, 597 

Rebecca Beta: 474 

Sarah A. (Irvin), 474 

William A., 474 


WARFIELD 


Cary E., 453 

Charles E., 453 
Cordelia J. (Crum), 453 
Emoretta, 453 

Francis A., 453 

Ida Estella, 453 
James, 453, 457 

John, 453 

Lydia J., 453 

Mary, 453 

Mary A. (Dailey), 453 
Mathais, 453 

Nancy G. (Archer), 449 
Nancy M., 453 

Nelson, 453 

Nelson D., 

Richard, 452, 454, 562 
Richard 0., 453 

Sarah E., 453 

William S., 453 


WARNE 


| 
| 
| 


Joanna, 472 Jane, 548 Jona 

John, 470, 471, 508, Jesse, 548 waRNER ? °° 
510, 511 John, 322, 548, 557 Adam, 272 

Josiah, 471 Lewis, 322, 548, 549 Ay Ws 5) L47,>149 

Keziah (Hook), 471 Mrs. ; 27 Johny Seer 

lily Jasoae Polly; 545 WARPINGBA 

Martha See 471, 476 Thomas J., 270 Isaac, 483 

Mary (Williams), 472 W. B., 306 WARREN ” 

Mary Elizabeth, 472 William, 548 As, Ls) SLY. 


~48- 


WARREN continued 

Alden, 165 

Almira, 292 

Caroline (Webber), 319 

Elmira, 536 

Hannah, 319 

Ida, 464 

James, 333, 424 

James S., 315, 319 

Gen. Joseph, 319 

Marilla, 

Nancy, 319 

Priscilla, 319 

R. B., 540 

Sophia, 319 

W., 534 

William, 315, 319 

W.P., Sol, 333, 540 
WARWICK 

Rev. John, 436 
WASHBURN 

James, 257 
WASHINGTON 

> tek Fe 437 

ry (McClintock), 394 

WATERLOUSE 

William, 580 
a naa 

456 


De “John, 192 

WATERS 
G. G., 407 

WATKINS 
James, 589 

WATSON 
Alonzo H., 471 
Angelina, 471 
Ann, 471 
Ann T., etree 471 
Barbara (Stockdale), 471 
Caroline, 471 
Clark M., 186, 471 
Ce eM. 303 
Cora, 471 
Cynthia (Wilson), 471 
David, 382, 471, 590 
Emily J., 471 
Garfield B., 471 
George, 471 
James, 125, 334, 424, 428 


Justice F., 274 
Justus F., 471 
Margaret, 471 
oe 471 

Mary, 

Nancy, 471 

Rachel nee 471 
Rachel (Yoho), 471 
Rebecca, 471 

Rebecca (Delancy), 471 
Robert, 256 

Sarah (Williams), 471 
Savannah J., 471 
Ulysses G., 471 
William, 433, 471 
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WATSON continued 
Yoho, 261, 471 


WATT 

Sarah R., 176 
WATTERS 

Rev. pasiehk 
WATTERSON 


Rt. Rev. Bishop, 573 
WAY 
Abagail, 559 
Catherine A., 552 
Charles, 551 
Cora, 551 
David L., 231 
David R., 551, 559 
Edward E., 552, 559 
Edward T., 558 
Elizabeth, 559 
Emily J., 559 
Emmet, 551 
Ge Aw; 197:, 302, 306 
Henry, 559 
Dr. Joshua, 197 
Mary A., 559 
Milton, 232 
Sarah E., 559 
William F., 558 
William M., 551, 559 
WAYBRANDT 
Hugh 338, 382, 384, 
87, 408 
John, 384, 408 
WAYNE 
Gen. Anthony, 438 
WEAKF LELD 
> 338 


Hannah (VanMeter), 477 


L., 346 
Valentine (Felty), 
656, 
Will- am, PLT) 
WEBBER 
Asenath, 538 


Caroline (Warren), 319 


LS La orb 

Enoch F., 265 

Enoch T., 274 

James, 315, 318, 319 

James W., 265 

John, 318 

J. W., 306,541 

L. Day 9040 

Levi D., 226 

Robert, 318 

William, 318 
WEEKLEY 

ibe aa 236, 3255 


Elizabeth, 341 


WEEKLY 
William, 234 

WEEMS 
Capell L., 139, 186 
Js We, 303 


WEHR 
Elias, 587, 588, 590 
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WEHR continued 
Henry, 588 
Jerome, 301 
John, 302, 308 
Joseph, 330 

WEIGHT 
Clyde, 301 

WEIMER 
Abraham, 590 

WELCH 
Dr., 190 
Rev. R. S:, 558 

WELLS 
Barton, 562 
Baxton, 532 
Butler, 528 
Chloe, 528 
Col., 290 
Corinda, 532 
Esther, 551 
John, 456 
Lucinda, 532 
Malinda, 532 
William, 585 
Rev. W. L., 498 
William S., 232 

WEIMER 
Adam, 210 

WEINSTINE 
Charles, 219 
Alfred, 217 

WELLER 
William J., 247 

WENDALL 
Charles, 582 
Daniel, 578, 580, 582, 

588, 590 
Frank, 590 
Franklin, 582 
Harrison, 582, 588 
Hattie, 582 
John K., 582 
Joseph, 582 
Lucy, 582 
Mary, 582, 585 
Matilda, 586 
Philip, 578, 579, 582 
Rhoda, 582 
William, 582 


WENDLE 


Cyrus, 250 


WERLITZ 


Albertine, 528 


WERNECKE 


Charles T., 528 

Diedrich ged 527 

Fredrica Charlot 
(Galbernagle), 527 

Herma A., 398 

Jie Cay D208 O27 aes 

William oe 528 


WERNSTEIN 


Christian, 265 


WERT 


Rev. 332 


WESCOTT 


Almay, 500 
Abbie, 500 
poet seopne: 424, 489 
E. C., 494 


ta, Lizabeta 


WESCOTT continued 
Fannie, 494 
Joseph, 330 
Lewis C., 489, 492 
Nancy, 491 
Sylvester, 483, 484, 490 
497, 498 
WEST 
David, 382, 404, 405 
Eliza A. (Danford), 397 
Jane M. (Thomas), 399 
John, 514 
John A., 399 
John W., 270 
Matthew, 398 
Michael S., 266 
REVien Deis OOS 
William, 265, 271 
William H., 399 
William M., 270 
William S. 217 
WESTBROOK 
Wesley J., 261 
WESTCOTT 
Lewis, 265 
WESTFIELD 
Matthias, 273 
WET ZEL 
Lewis, 373, 384, 
408, 409, 442 
Martin, 442 
WHARFF 
George, 261 
Oliver R., 262 
WHARTON 
Adda M., 397 
Alva G., 397 
Andrew, 145, 427, 484 
Arthur, 220, 397, 407 
Arthur F.)5.397 
Bertha S., 397 
Damascus, 261 
Emery 0., 397 
Francis A., 397 
George, 219 
Hannah J.,394 
EN aAg ei O07 
Je Assy 306 
John R., 457 
Mary Ann, 435 
Minnie 0., 397 
Nathan, 541 
Nathan! Be ,2139, 0885, 3252 
264, 541 
N. B., 306 
OViVereP 561205 620.75 


kev. oo 

Sarah, 189 

Theodore, 252 

Thomas, 424 

W. H., 407 

William H., 219, 264 
WHEELER 

Alden, 228, 236, 306 

Allen, 248, 265 

David, 244, 306 

D. A., 306 

Edward, 252, 318 

Elihu, 226 
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WHEELER cort inued 
Enos, 255, 484 
Harry, 266 
James, 246 


Jonathan, 228, 265, 


541 
Luther, 265, 306 
Orin, 220 


Lydia A. (Woodford), 


325 
Mary (Carr), 502 
Mary A., 490 
Mercy, 325 
Nancy, 502 


Parmelia (Carr), 502 


Samuel, 236, 306 

William, 249, 406 
WHETSEL ‘ 

George, 578 
WHISSEN , 

Jis His, SOS 


23 


‘ 


0 
Mrs. (Danford), 474 


Cycusmb nme lL! 


Mrs. Catharine (Morrison) 


521 
James, 232, 453 
John, 270 


Rev. Joseph, 304 

Joseph, 252 

Sarah, 453 
WHITINGTON 

Benjamin, 265 
WHITMAN 

Benjamin F., 240 
WHITMORE 

Daniel, 424 

James, 534 
WHITTAKER 

ReVier Jie Gers ooe 
WHITTAM 

Josiah, 256 

Perry, 256 
WHITTLESEY 

Col. Charles, 230 
WICKHAM 

» 549 

Alexander, 270 

Benjamin, 315 

Enoch W., 139 

Henry, 252 

Jacob, 270 

James M. F., 232 

John, 315, 564 

Nathan, 269, 338 

Rouse, 270 

Wieden, 232 

Wieden H., 232 
WLEMER 

Adam, 581, 588 
WIGGINTON 


Charles Culver, 375 


James B., 375, 377 
Mary Briscoe, 375 


Willie Wilbert, 375 
Winfield Scott, 375 


WIKOFF 
Ase 515990 150 
WILCOX 
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WILCOX continued 


~ 


Amor, 246 
Dr. Joseph, 195 


WILD 


George, 232 
Henry, 255 


WILDE 


0. T., 300 


WILDES 


Thomas F., 257, 290 


WILEY 


Abraham, 323 

Agnes, 361 

Ann (Marshall), 323 

Arch, 306 

Archibald, 220, 323 

Betsey (Gray), 323 

Charity A. (Woodford), 323 

D., 306 

Daniel, 268 

Delilah, 323 

Dunlop, 265, 323 

ElizandeyuoZo 

Emeline, 3:23 

Bis disigg06 

Franklin, 271 

George, 541 

George T., 274 

George W., 238 

Hambleton, 302 

Hamilton, 297, 323 

Jacob, 323 

Jacob W., 375 

James, 323, 360 

James S., 220 

James W., 323 

Jane, 361 

Je Degns0e 

Jeremiah T., 375 

Jerusha Q., 375 

John,,-125;. 315,58 S23, uses 
360, 361 

John (of Belmont), 315, 
323 

JohnnG..,, 375 

Margaret, (323, 36k 

Margaret (Moreland), 323 

Mary, 361, 369 

Mary (Woodford), 325 

Marya Ein 1.25 

Nancy E., 376 

Nancy J.,. 375 

Pardon, 261 

Parish, 274 

Polly,us2s 

Samuel, 361, 376 

Susannah B., 372 

Thomas, 125, 315373235 
360, 361, S625ms6se 
3755, 376 

W. Frank, 302 

William, 323, 360, 375 

William F., 217 


WILKINS 


William, 299 


WILLEY 


Absalom, 171 
Alwild, 431 

Ann (Radcliff), 326 
Benjamin H., 554 


WILLEY continued 


Elizabeth, 499, 554 

George, 171, 491 

George E., 379 

Henry, 275 

James, 554 

Jesse P., 554 

Levi, 270 

Loren, 271 

Rebecca, 326 

Rhoda, 554 

Sylvester, 275, 491 

William, 338, 491, 
497, 498 

William McKee, 554 

William P., 484, 491 


» 549 
Karon, 246 
Aaron W., 511 
Abner, 508, 511 
Alvin, 511 
Amon A., 232 
Amy S. (Kinzie), 511 
Annie E., 511 
Anthony, 268 
Caroline (Smith), 452 
Dr., 192 
ger G. (Stoneburner), 
Elisha, 236 
Elisha D., 262 
Eliza (Drake), 595 
Frank Howard, 538 
Halsee, 538 
He Be'5-346 
iH, De, 558 
Henry Burton, 538 
Henry S., 538 
Isabella (Reed), 578 
Je! Bog 407 
Drs Ji. He 200 
James, 267 
Jesse, 268 
John, 407 
John E., 156 
John W., 261, 480 
Rev. Jonathan, 472 
Dr. Joseph B., 141, 200 
Dink Waty oe 
Julia A., 538 
Linley, 247 
Louisa M. (Brill), 511 
Lydia B. (Day), 511 
Martha (Huffman), 522 
Martha V. (Rownd), 396 
Mary, 472 
Mary (Vorhies), 472 
Nevada B. (Calland), 393 
Phebe E. (Stoneburner), 

511 
Rebecca, 580 
Rebecca (Horton), 391 
Reece, 261 
Reed, 407 
Sarah (Watson), 471 


WILLIAMS 


W. Ge, 523 
William, 578, 593 


Index of Names continued 


WILLIAMS continued 
William H., 260 
William T., 222 

WLLLIAMSON 
John, 406, 407 
Samuel, 557 

WILLIS 
As Wes. 558 
Christiana, 558 
Cyrus, 240 
Freddie H., 554 
George, 558 
Rev. George, 332, 553, 

556, 558 
Harry H., 554 
H.-S, 554 

— John W., 240 
Letha A., 554 
Lillian M., 554 
Martha E., 552 
Nellie B., 554 

WILLISON 
Milton, 255 

WILLOUGHBY 
Nathan, 245 

WILSON 
Annie, 400 
Benjamin, 240, 466 
Benjamin L., 271 
Cahrles E., 400 
Cordelia, 367 
Cynthia (Watson), 471 
David, 125, 267, 270, 

545, 549 
Dr., 199 
Elizabeth, 550 
Ella, 290 
Ellen (Osborne), 392 
Emma (Miller), 400 
Ernest, 400 
Frierid P., 217 
Rev. George, 304 
George, 120 
Col. Harmon, 284 
Harriet A., 400 
Harrison, 217, 231 
Henry, 183, 302 
Howard C., 243 = 
Tete 058 
Isaac, 219, 472 
James, 234, 259 
Jeremiah, 549 
J. H., 407, 480 
John, 271, 481, 547 
John H., 250 
John M., 271 
Joseph C., 260 
Joseph H., 217 
Lewis E., 220 
Martin L., 265 
Mary, 400, 401, 424 
Mary E., 393 
Mary E. (Calland), 451 
Nancy, 475 


Richard, 258, 259 
Robert P.,.238 
Robert S., 219 
Samuel, 259 
Simon, 256 
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WILSON continued 
By ee 290, 400, 404, 
406, 407 
etter ws AL 
Thomas, 232, 255 


410 

William H., 264, 406 

William M., 273 

W. M., 538, 540 

William P., 265 

William S., 238 
WINCH 

John L., 267 
WINDERS 

David, 243 

George, 320 

John, 305 
WINDOM 

Nancy, 180 

Senator, 180 
WINDORS 

George, 206 
WINSTANLEY 

Rev. Thomas, 304 
WINTERINGER 

Thomas, 580, 581, 588 
WINTERS 


David, 274 
WIRE 

William P., 217 
WISE 

James, 240 

John, 232 
WISHARD 


Eliza (Adair), 203 
WISHARD 

Dr. S. G., 540, 541 

John R., 203 

Nellie, 203 

Procter, 203 

Samuel G., 221 

Dr. Samuel, 203 
WOLF 

Andrew, 592 

Benjamin, 338 

Henry, 206 

John, 267, 383, 385 

Joshua, 383 

Solomon, 454 


Elhannon, 266 
Frederick W., 139, 173 
Gen. T. Js, 222 
Hon. F. We>5 278, 186 
Isaac, 580 
Os Je, 352 
Reuben, 170, 403, 439 
Willeann, 473 
WOODARD 
Mrs. A yh! 
WOODFORD 
Allen, 318, 325 
Andrew, 155, 325 
Aranda M., 325 
Charity A. (Wiley), 323 
Elmira, 325 


WOODFORD continued 
Elvira, 325 
Harry, 325 
Helen (Colbig), 325 
Hiram, 325 
Lydia A. (Wheeler), 
SYS) 
Mary (Wiley), 325 
°Mrs 3 oe 
William, 32 
WOODS 
Henry, 532 
WOOLF 
Henry, 321, 331 
WOOTTEN 
Eldridge, 364, 376, 377 
WORLEY 
Esquire, 429 
WORSTEL 
Isaac, 514, 516 
WORSTELL 
George S., 255 
Rachel A., 539 
Vincent, 539 
WORTHINGTON 
Rev. 32-591 
ReveNerGs, 456, 542 
WOUNHAS 
Jacob, 262 


Alfred, 244 
WYRICK 
Martin, 242 
WYSCARVER 
George, 590 
George W., 140 
Jacob, 582, 590 
Samuel, 582 
WYSELL 
William, 247 
YAEGER 
John, 566 
YARNALL 
Bros., 556 
George M., 303 
Israel, 248 
* Jonathan H., 220 


YARO 

David R., 247 
YATES 

Govenor, 196 
YAW 


Oliver P., 247 
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YERIAN 
Charles E., 376 
Gora Ls, 376 
Prederick, 275, 315, 
376,007 75 379 
John, 376, 377 
YERRIAN 
John C., 226 
YERIAN 
Kate, 376 
Lizzie BE. Jie 513/76 
Mary W., 376 
Samuel F, 376 
Susannah K., 376 
T Meats 
William, 379 
William E., 376 
YOEMANS 
Mrs. Maria, 537 
YOHO 
Ellen, 471 
Isaac, 259 
Isaac M., 234 
Isaac N., 262 
Jacob, 118, 246, 475, 
509, SLOS S12 
James, 240 
Job, 248 
Mary, 472 
Patrick, 274 
Patterson F., 271 
Peter, 216, 259, 306 
Rachel (Watson), 471 
Reuben, 262 
Samuel R., 268 
YOST 
JS Wa, LS7 
ee tae (Smithberger), 
YOUNG 
Ae sO) 
Abraham, 306, 331 
Mrs. Abraham, 302 
Adaline (Spriggs), 350 
Amie, 443 
Arnold, 350 
Benjamin F., 345 
Celia (Beymer), 443 
Charles, 349 
Clark, 233 
Clay, 357 
David, 297, 298 
Dora, 350 
Edward, 350 
Elizabeth wees 349 
Eliz-beth (Taylor), 353 
Ella ‘Ijams), 349 
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* YOUNG continued 


Ellen (Young), 350 
- George, 227, 443 
George W., 2°2, 252, 301 
Henry J., 340, 350, 443 
Irene, 505 
Isabella (Michaels), 350 
Jacob, 386 
James, 514 
Jane (Finley), 349 
Jeti, 184 
John A., 250 
John F., 184, 185 
John L., 302 
John Q., 443 
Margaret (Teeters), 350 
Maria (Brown), 349 
Martha (Dudley), 349 
Mary (Ijams), 349 
Mary A., 443 
Mary A. (Alexander), 350 
Mary (Caldwell), 313 
Nancy (Berry), 349 
Robert, 443 
Sarah (McGuire), 349 
Simon K., 268, 349 
Thomas, 338, 345 
Thomas H., 297, 301, 303, 
350 
Thomas J., 350, 443 
William: Jé52137, oS2>) ols 
L711, 2965: 348), 3535, GEG 
443, 461 
William, 271, 348, 350, 382 
385, 443, 448, 562 
YOUNGBLUE 
Frederick, 233 
Jeo Ne, 306 
Jal Rise S06 
Jesse, 265 
Jesse R., 233 
John H., 265 
YOUNGER 
James C. W., 252 
ZILER 
Joseph B., 243 
ZILLES 
Matthias, 521 
ZOLLER 
Zephaniah, 321 
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